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BUDAUS" 


niaMls of ae nei^rhbounng Sarkdr Sambhal are also to be found in the modci'n 
district of Budaun, viz , Neodhana (now Islainnagar), Rajpur (now Rajpura)j 
and Gunnanr (now Asadpur). The following statement shows the statistics of 
these parganahs at the time the Ain-i-Akbari was written . — 


Pargana statement in ike time of Akbar. 


Name of mabdl, 

V 

Aren in 
bighas 1 

Land rere- 
nne in ddma ' 

Land revc- 
nne of sernce 
grants in 
dams. 

Casto of proprietors 

Num-1 
her of 
horse- 
men. 

*'Tin3- 

berof 

infan- 

try 

HavellBudfiyOn ... 

660,300 25 

73,58,571 

2,87,986 

Shaikhs .i. 

600 

5, DOT 

Sabn‘;wan 

260,122 

21,93,898 

15,444 

Kunwars 

100 

2,o00 

Mandiha Satdsi 

29,753 

18,16,720 

... 

Tngaa and Brfih'- 
mans 

60 

6J0 

Kot Salbdhan .. 

66,684 

12,90,166 

• •• 

'llidknr, Tomar... 

60 

600 

Ea]pur 

189,300 

7,00,000 


Enjpht ... 

60 

400 

GDnnnur .. 

61,035 05 

2,07,319 

8 319 

Mnsalmdn ... 

10 

300 

Neodhana ... 

209,308 6 

9,04,075 

9,04,003 

Ganr ... 

100 

600 

District total „. 

1,136,402 83 

1,43,30,348 

12,16,762 


860 

9,200 


Sir H Elliot piefers the nomenclature of Satdsi Mtmhya to that of 
Mandiha SatSsi Out of tins mabAl was formed during the government of tho 
Pathiins (1748-1774) parganah Bisanh, and its lemaming portions are repre- 
sented by the modern Satdsi and tappa Rotah of Budaun at tho same epoch 
tappa (Taldlpur was separated from Haveh Budaun, becoming tho nucleus of 
parganah Ujluim, and Salimpur was created out of parganah Sanelia Usahat 
consists of lillages from tappa Mahanagar of Budaun. Faizpur Badariya 
and Auhii, once parganahs of this, but now of the Eta district, were constituted, 
tho former out of the Sahaswdu, and tho latter out of the Budaun mahiiis. 


At tho comracncoment of the British rule in 1801 tho parganahs now in- 
cluded in Budaun formed a portion of the Monidabad district. In 1805 A B. 
IJjhdm, Usahat, Budaun, and Kot Sdlb.dhan were transferred to Bareilly, ivhilo 
tho remainder continued in Morddabad. In Oetobor, 1823, tho district of 
Sahasv fin was formed from portions of Monidabad, Bareilly, and Aligarh, and 
comprised the jiarganahs of Rnjpura, Asadpur, Islamnagar, Bisauli, and Satfei 
from Monidabad , Ivot Salbalian, Sahaswan, Budaun, Usahat, Ujhfmi, and 

There arc about 025 or fivc-eiKbtbs of on acre id the Budiua tfr/fto, 'vrUich has in MI 
probibihtj nltcred little emccthc time of Akbar pi„hiniiMe 

’The ilam of Akbar’s rerenae £,\stcni was onc-fortletb ol ainpcci see 
(^Elist , Bk IX , Chap 3) and Thomas’s Fathan 431, 

f fate Elliot’s note, II , M2. 
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Salimpui' from Bareilly , and Bilrfim, Faizpur-Badariya, Soron, and Mdrabra 
from Aligarli. The formation of the new distnct was completed in 1824 and 
Mr H. Swetcnham placed in charge The Aligarh pargauahs, situated on the 
right bank of the Ganges, were shortly nfterwaids separated from the district, 
but were again annexed in 1837 In 1838 the sadr station was removed 
from Sahaswan to Budaun, and the Aligarh paiganahs were transferred to 
the PattI^lll (now Eta) distiiot on its formation in 1845. In 1801 there were 
six tahsils — Islamnagar, Sahaswan, UjliAni, Sahmpur, Budaun, and Bisauli In 
1808 Islamnagar was incorporated in Sahaswan : in 1821 the tahsils of Usahat, 
Bajpura, and Asadpur were created- and in 1841 the two latter were com- 
bined and the tahsili was placed at Gunnaur. In 1842 the tahsil of Salimpur 
was removed to Datligauj. In 1844 the tahsils of (Jj ham and Usahat were 
abolished, and parganahs UjliAni and Usahat were incorpoiated in Budaun, 
while Kot Salbdhan, ■which had belonged to Ujhani, was annexed to Sahaswan. 
The paiganah of Isldmnagar, which had formed part of Sahaswdn, was at the 
same time added to Bisaiili, In 1845 Usahat was transferred from the tahsil 
of Budaun to that of Dataganj, and since that date no changes in the 
ditsribution of the parganahs have taken place. 

From 1801 to 1805 the entire district ivas under the civil judge of Mordd- 
abad, but on the transfer of the six parganahs abovemen tinned to Bareilly in 
1805 the civil jurisdiction over them became vested in the civil judge of the 
latter district. In 1837 the whole of Budaun was placed under the judge of 
Bareilly, and in 1858 another change took place, the jurisdiction over parganahs 
Ujhdni, Usahat, Salimpur, and Budaun being vested in the judge of Sh^h- 
jahanpur. The leraaining parganahs are still under the judge of Bareilly. The 
office of legister, cieated iii-1803, was abolished in 1821; that of Hindu and 
Muhammadan law offioei, created iii the same year, was abolished in 1863; and 
the title of sadi arain and principal sadr amin, established in 1831, was changed 
to that of subordinate judge in 1869 The subordinate judges of Bareilly and 
Bhdhjahdnpui have in Budaun a jurisdiction conterminous with that of their 
respective j udges Native commissioner’s or Muiisif ’s courts were first established 
in UjhAni, SahaswAn, and Budaun. The court at Ujhdni was abohshed in 
1814, and its work made over to the Budaun munsif ; but it was soon found 
necessary to appoint two additional munsifs for the disposal of the arrears that 
accrued. In 1840 the first, and in 1844 the second, of these additional mun- 
siHs was abohshed, but in their stead munsifs courts were opened at Bilsi and 
Islamnagar. The Bilsi munsifi was soon after removed to Ujhdni, and thence 
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fertile iDortion of the district. The hMir tract contams few villages and little cul- 
tivation, and IS chiefly inhabited by Ahars, whose -occupation is tending cattle, as 
the land is foi the most part unfit for growing crops - As the hMr iidge approaches 
the alluvial tract along the Ganges the dip is more defined The sand m some 
places terminates quite abruptly, and is succeeded at its hasehy the low UiASm' 
lands which at one time formed the old bed of the Ganges Beyond these again 
flowstheMahdwa,and between it and the Ganges cultivation gradually decreases, 
owmg to the frequency of floods The surface is here covered with coarse grass 
and a tall stiong reed known as tdtar^ while an occasional bush of jhojo or 
tamansk meets the eye 

The grass lands just mentioned are not the only waste plots m the country 

bordering on the Ganges That river when in flood 

Waste land and forests 

impiegnates portions of the neighbouimg soil ivith the 
alkalme deposit known as reli and this afterwards appears on the surface 
in whitish grey blotches, rendeiing cultivation useless Turning fiom un- 
wooded to wooded waste,' we find that some remams of the celebrated jungles 
of Aonla, so often mentientioned by the Musalmdn historians still exist in 
Budaun Beginning near Puthi, where the Aril enters the district, they follow 
the course of that iiver through the Budaun and Salimpur parganas, extending 
parts its junction with the Rdmganga near Hazratpur, and stretching into 
paiganahMihrdbddof the Shdhjahanpur distnct The estates situated within the 
heart of this tract aie' known as the hanhaU villages A similar jungle is found 
around Kakora in parganah Ujhdni, and though not so extensive is fully as dense. 
A jungle occurs near Bhirauti in parganah Rajpura, and is known as the 

^Kdla, dlidha' or black forest The general impiession left by the distnct is 
that it IS well wooded, mango groves abound, and there are few villages with- 
out a plantation of some sort The jungle proper is rapidly decreasmg in area, 
owing to the demand for firewood created by the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
and the canal works at Narora 

The soils of the distnct as distmguished at the recent settlement may be divided 

mto four classes ddmatmattiydr,hMr,Q:a.di hliddir Thedymiat 
Soils. , , , n 

or loam is a light permeable sou containmg some quantity of 

sand, and therefore moi e friable th.Q.nih.QmaUiydr The less sand the bettei ddmat, 

TheKatehir tracts, for instance, in parganas Isl&mnagarand Bisaub,and the Katil 

tiacts mparganah XJsahat are of the very hQstddmat, allowmg of the construction 

^This jungle runs for about thirty-six miies through the two pnrganahs with an average breadth 
of three miles, a maximum breadth of five miles, and a minimum breadth of half a mile, but the 
clcArings are yearly reduomg its area considerably 
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of large eartlieu wells, and adapted to tlie cultivation of any crop. Elsewhere the 
soil vanes m quality as it approaches or recedes from the great hMr ridge. The 
malliydr or clay is a rich argillaceous soil, known for its capacity of absorbing a 
great quantity of water, and retaining it when exposed to the sun more tena- 
ciously than any other land. Owing to its strong marly texture, the process of 
filtration after ram goes on but slowly, and even when indurated by heat and 
drought, it will continue to bear vigorous crops for so me time after those on 
lighter and more porous soils in the neighbourhood have withered and died. 
Hence its great valuo where the moans of irrigation cannot be obtained. The 
hhdr is an essentially sandy soil, and is known under two quahties in this dis- 
trict : the thandt or cold bhiir, which is merely an inferior diltnai or high light 
soil ; and the bhdr proper, which is a poor, sterile soil yielding at best but one 
good crop every third year. There is also what is called the urdni or ‘flying’ 
which 13 simply useless. The Lhdlir lands have been formed by the depo- 
sit of alluvial mitter by the rivers, the degree of fertility being in proportion 
to the depth and due disposition of the earthy materials which have been 
from time to time bronght down and deposited by tho waters. Mr. Clarke 
calls it a purely derivative soil, “ owing its origin to the disintegration of various 
other soils on either side of the channel, which being now intimately blended 
together, form a tract of land capable of yielding almost every kind of agricul- 
tural product ; and wherever cultivation is not extended, affording nutations 
esculents for tho cattle of tho surrouuJiag country, and excellent grass for 
thatching. Tho upper stratum is a more porous clay than the mattiydr, but it 
possesses abundant supplies of water withm a few feet of the surface, while 
the energy and productiveness of some isolated patches admit of two harvests 
of rice and peas in tho year, and a constant rotation of crops ; but there is 
little or no kharlf, and if the rams are very plentiful, the water acts too much 
on so damp a soil, so that the rabi is m some seasons either very scanty, or 
almost totally destioyed m some villages from excessive wet and moisture. Rico 
is grown in great abundance, and is of a good quality ; but the wheat and 
barley is less vigorous and strong than on the mattiydr land.” Mr. Carmichael 
objects to the synonymous use of the terms Uiddir and iardi is applied to 
these lands. He thinks that tho former title should be restricted to the long 
strips of porous soil which are found on tho south side of the outer ridge, m 
•what was possibly a former bed of the Ganges. These lands, which possess an 
abundant supply of water, and are capable of yielding a constant rotation 
of crops, he has included amongst the mattiydr soils. By the term iordi he 
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Miidorsi finds the allmiallvnci ofllio Ri^mganga, and in a less degree that of the 
Gauges, his tost being the pie'^onco of watci close to the surface. In such tavdi 
lauds small carthon wells can easily bo made, while in loal Uiddzr land their 
construction is neither possible nor necessary. To the three piihcipal sods already 
mentioned (diiinaC, mathyd)', and hMir') natives add a fouith, the gauhdni 
dhavli or village mould — a tcim applied to any laud surrounding the village 
site, no matter uhat its natural class may bo. This land is usually let out to 
Miinios (market gardoneis) or other tenants, who, cultivating and manuring 
highly, pay also a highei leut. On the banks of the Ganges there is another, 
though a small class of laud, kuoum as hcla, which is thus desenbed by Mr. 
Clarke; — “ The bcla has at present the appearance of a largo sa^ anuah, and atforda 
abundance of pasture. Tlioie are ouly four villages in the class, and they are 
almost completely covoicd uith juugle The sod is known among the cultivators 
by tho nanio of ‘ lamp,’’ and the process by which it is formed is obvious. A 
fresh crust of debris is at first deposited, aud spread ovei a bod of sand by 
tho nvor, on its subsiding after tho rams, fiom thieo oi four mchos to three or 
four foot in depth, its fertility being in propoition to its cubic thickness, and 
tho proper adnuxtuie of its coustitueut parts For the first year it is generally 
unfit for any vegetation, butm tho second year, after it has settled, it acquires 
sufficient strength to pioduco gr.iss aud jkdo jungle, which, diiimg the penodi- 
cal overflowing of tho nvor in tho rainy season, mtOicept tho earthy material 
with which tlio water is then laden, and an artiflcuil sod is thus raeohanically 
fonned by the ingredients sinking down and reposing into bods of mud ” 

Tho following table, taken from tho settlement lepoit of 1873, distributes 
the cultivated area of tho district amongst tho fom gioat classes of gauhdzii, 
ddmat, matliydr^ and hlmr sods • — 


Cidtivated area in acres 


Namo of pargauah 

Gauh/in! oi 
Tillage soils 

Dfiiunt or 
loamj sods 

Mattiyur or 
clayey soils 

Bhur or 
saudy soils 

Total. 

1 Asadpur 

«*• 

4,924 

39,728 

3,017 

6,240 

63,900 

2 Rajpura 


6,812 

30,6oS 

4,740 

6,184 

62,292 

3 Bisauli 

f « 

6,426 

34,989 

2,920 

9,188 

63,622 

4 Snldsi 


6,862 

30,266 

3,640 

6,888 

46,666 

6 Isliimnagar 

• •• 

10,147 

46,279 

4,816 

19, ,37 9 

80,621 

6 Sahaswan 

••• 

8,029 

61,615 

7,480 

37,094 

1 04 248 

7 Kot 


e,046 

77,693 

4,286 

8,608 

97,131 

8 Bndanu 


7,714 

66,696 

7,078 

6,136 

86,623 

,9 TJjhfini 


6,748 

6', 616 

4,691 

21,760 

84,814 

^0 Salimpur 

« 

10 289 

09,136 

15,791 

186 

96,313 

1 1 Usahat 


7,029 

5;l,i39 

6,106 

12,908 

79,242 

Total 


78,614 

666 638 

64,397 

131,630 

831,180 


2 
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The piiucipal rivers of ihe district arc the Ganges, Mmgangn, Sot, 
Eivera. Mah^wa, and Anl or Ari^ and besides these there are tlio 

ndlas or ram-torrents known as the Bardmar, Bhamsaiir, 
Chuya, Nakta, Narha, Bajha or Andberiya, and Kadwara. 

The Ganges forms the sonth-vrestem boundary for 93 miles and ':eparatcs 
Bndann from the Dudb districts of Bulaudabahr, Ah-^arh, 
Eta (Ita), and Famkhabad. It is crossed by bridgc^^ of 
boats between Ganw’an on tho Moradabad road m parganah Baipura, and 
Anupshahr on the Dehli road in the Bulandshahr district, on the road 
between Asadpur in the parganah of tho same name and Humghrvt in tJio 
Bulandshahr district ; at Kachhla on tho road between Budaun and 
Bdthras ; at Kddir Chauk opposite tho Eta district, and at Surnjpur on 
the road to Famkhabad. In addition to these bridges, which last /roin Oc- 
tober to June, there are numerous private and public ferries along the 
whole course of the nver At tins stage of its course tho Ganges is naii'ci- 
ble throughout the year by vessels of considerable burthen ; but the tr.uling 
marts are chiefly on the right bank of the river, and very little merchandise is 
embarked from this district. From December to April na-vag.itiou receives 
considerable mterrnption from sliallows and banks, obstructions Inch }in\c 
increased since tho formation of tho head-works of the Lower Ganges Canal at 
Karora. Bainbiis, grain, cotton, and leather are exported from Kachhla, Kfiiia 
Kherfi, and Khaira Jalilpur to Farukhdbfid and Cawnporo (ivdnlipur), Tiicro 
are a few islands co^e^ed with tamarisk (jhdo), several of which are capable of 
cultivation. Disputes between ripanan proprietors are usually settled on tho 
principle that tho owmor of adjacent lands takes the profit and lo'^s of alliuiori 
and dilinnon, subject to a rc-adjustmont by Govcrninont in every fifth v* ir 
Inundations which subside quickly, leaving deposits of fertile mud, cans*' litth' 
damage, and indeed some advantage, but when sand is deposited tli« eflect is 
often disastrous. 

The Buniganga forms tho eastern honndaiy* of the disfnrf for n di-- 

tance of about thirty -SIX miles, and during flin parf of it’ 
Btttngansi. course is joined bj a coiiMderablo afilm nt, lli'* Aril If i 

navigable in the rams bv boats of one liundrcd m lundsMmrth’ n, and m 
crossed at Bela Dundi, on the road between Bud lun and Sh'dij di.-npur, bv > 
bridge of boats. Besides this there are five feme- : and in tlu r.iiuj o 
when no fords CM^t, these are the onlj meins of rro-mg tbe rnor From 
December to April the shallows and bank, prev.nt anv lait ti- m nil. ‘t 

1 Betweea tbrt-c rod four Iolj 
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of boal^ fioni npcoiuHng Uic stream. Tndeod little Iraflic ever goes 
up-stream, allliough bambiis, and sometimes gi.un, pass across tlio stream 
into the Sliali)abtliipur district. BambAs and timber como doun-stream from 
the Garln\al forest";. Tlio uatcr is occasionallv used for irrmation. Thoro are 

* O 

no important Milages along llio banks m tins district, and the few islands 
that are formed soon become fit for cnlthation, being m tins respect more 
\ahiablc than tlio niajontj’ of those formed by the Ganges. The banks, like 
tlio‘=e of tlic Gauge';, are alternately slichong and .abrupt , that is to say, that a 
slope on one side is usually faced by a clitT on the other. 

The Sot rises m the Pila Kiind in parganab Amrolia of tlio Moradabad 
district. It enters this district no.ar Kliera Dtis, to the 
west, of the Cliandausi road in pargana Isliimnagar, and 
flow mg in a sontli-caslorly course forms the boundary between llie parganabs 
of Bic.auli, Sal/i''i, and Bud.uin on tbo cast, and those of Kot and TJjhrmi 
on tbo west The ri\ci then enters p.arg.anab U'^abat near Kakrfda, and passing 
tbrougli the former into jiaiganab MibrAbtid of tbo Sliuhj.diaupur district, 
c\oatmlly loins tbo Ganges at Dbiiigbat Tins river is also known as 
tb 6 Y.ir-i-Waf.id:ii, or “tbo faithful fiiend,” and Mr. Bcames, quotmg^ 
from the TdHIJi-i-Mitlmnvnad Shula of ICliusbul Cband, gives the origin 
of tins name as follows — “On tbeii w.ay from Sambbal to Bud.aun, bis 
majesty and tbo royal arm} ' suflcrcd miicli fiom be.at and thirst, till they 
came to tbo little rnor Sot, winch kept wnndmg in and out by tbo side of tbo 
road, and siipjilicd them with w\alcr at each stage In gratitude for this 
rerMcobis ma]csty honoured it with tbo n.imo of ‘ Yai-i-Wafiiddr,’ or tbo faith- 
ful friend ” Tlicro are foiii budges of boats where tbo piincipal roads cross 
Ml Carimcbael notes tbo CMstcnco of two fine masonry bridges of pro-Bribsb 
construction across tins iivor ; one under Budaun, built by Fateh Khan, 
Kbtin'Jiimfdi, and a second near Niji a, built by auolber Robilla chief, Dlindo 
Khan" Both of these bridges woio carried awaiy by floods, the waterway 
being insufficient ]\Ii Carmichael replaced the one at Budaun by a bow and 
chord bridge on piers after tbo American system, and the one at Fijra by a 
strong masomy erection W’ltb ample w'atorway 

Tbo embankments and woilcs connected w'ltb tbo Oudb and RobiDdiand 
R.aihvay caused considerable disturbance in the natui.al di .image system cf the 
district. Fearing tbo desti action of tboir onib.ankments by tbo immense amount 
of water winch bad collected behind them, tbo engineers cut the oai tbwoiks 
111 several places, “ when the watoi rushed into tbo Sot, its natural drainage, 

^ BCiamos’ Elliot, II,, 141. ^ Settlt liep , 3. 
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Tho remaining drainage channels are mere escapes for the stiiplns water 
m tho rainy season, they are almost dry in tho winter, and entirely so during 
tho hot months. The Bardmdr, after diaining the country aionnd BabrAla, 
joins tho Mah&wa on its right bank near the boimdai y of parganahs Eajpura and 
Asadpur Tho Bbainsaur niila drains the country between -the Sot and the 
Mahdwa, and receives the Asw’tir ndla near Bilsi Kisiug, or rather coming, 
into prominence as a line of drainage within parganah IsMmnagar, it flows 
through Kot, and forming the boundary between that pargana and Sahaswdn 
eventually joins the Ghinges near Ndna Khera The Bajha or Andheri is a p6r- 
tion of the old bed of the Aril in parganah Saliinpur, and the Kadwdra is an 
insignificant senes of hi ook-hnked ponds which joins the Bbainsaur near Kachhla. 
Any further details i egardmg these watercourses wiU, whore necessaiy, be sup- 
plied by tho parganah articles in the Gazetteer portion of this notice. 

There are thioughout the distnct many of the lakes or swamps known as 
jhils. The principal are those at Usdwdn, Sathila, and 
Dalflganj in parganah Usahat, Nurpur m parganah TJjhdni, 
Dhand m parganah Sahaswdn, Sangtarain parganah Satdsi, Bhirdon in parganah 
Eajpura, and Oharsora in parganah Isldmnagar The Usdwdn jhfl on the Shdh- 
jahdnpur border is a long narrow piece of water connected with the Sot river, and 
stretches over a distance of about five mdes, mth an average depth of three feet, 
and a depth of about fifteen feet m its deepest pai t The other meres vai y m length 
from three miles to a quarter of a mile, and in depth from three to ten feet. The 
Dhand jhil is of a semi-circular shape, about three miles long and about two hun- 
dred yards broad, and is connected witli tho Mahdwa river. A long low Ime of 
swampy land runs from this jhil parallel to the course of the Ganges, apparently 
maiking the position of one of its old beds The Nurpui jhil is nearly circular in 
shape, and joins a series of swamps, which in the rams are connected with the - 
Ganges Its waters are clear and are much utihzed for iriigation • no bad 
effects are, moreover, known to ensue from their use in washmg and drinking 
The waters of tho Dhand, though employed foi irngation purposes, are said 
to be undrinkable, and if used for bathing induce a painful itching of the skin 
These lakes are all too small to require, and too shallow to admit of, navigation 
in the usual sense of that word. But the i eeds and grasses which grow on 
their surface are cut by the villagers for thatchmg or cattle-fodder, and are 
^ carried to land by means of reed and bambu rafts 

^here are as yet no canals in the district either for 
navigation or irngation 
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Two branches of ibe Oadb and Rohilkhaad Railway, radiating from Chan- 
Eailway. junction in Moradabad, trarerse this district. The 

first, or Chandansi and Bareilly line, enters parganab Tslum- 
nagar on the north-west, and passing m an east-south-easterly direction through 
the northern portions of that and the adjacent parganahs of Bisanli and Satdsi, 
issues from the latter into paiganah Aonia of Bareilly. The length of this hr .inch 
ivithm the district is about sixteen miles, and m that short distance there are 
three stations, vis., at Asalpur and Dabtura in Bisanli, and Karangi m Satiisi. 
The last mentioned station is generally called Mahmddpur, after an adjoining 
and more important village in the Bareilly district. The second, or Chandausi 
and Aligarh hne, enters this district at the junction of parganahs Rajpura and 


Islamnagar, and passing in a south-westerly direction through the former 
and parganah Asadpur, is carried over into the Bulandshahr district by the 
Edjghdt bridge across the Ganges. The length of this branch within tho dis- 
tnet is about thirteen miles, and the stations are two, viz , at Dhandri in 
Rajpura, and Babrdla in Asadpur Chandausi is distant 27 miles fiom Blordda- 
bad and 44 miles from Bareilly , Asafpur is distant 9 miles, Dabtura IG miles, 
and Mahmudpur 19 miles from Chandausi Dhandri is 46 miles, and B.abrdla 
54 miles from -Moradabad, and they are respectively 41 and 33 miles from 
Alig.arh. 

The imperial metalled road from Bareilly to Hatbras is, after the rail, tho most 
important highway of the district. On quitting the Bareilly 
district it enters the north-eastern corner of parg.anali Budaiio, 


Metal'ed roads 


and crosses the river Aril shortly afterwards on a masonry and wooden bridge. 
Passing onvard in a south-westerly direction it traverses the towns of Biniiwnr 
and Budaun, and crosses into parg.anah Ujhdni by a wooden bridge over 
tho river Sot. Continuing its coarse in the same direction, it passes through 
Ujhilni, and at Kachhla meets the Ganges, which is tho southern boun- 
dary of the district. A bridge of boats conveys it across that river during tho 
greater part of the year; but this means of transit is of course romowd 
during the rainy months. Tlio ro.ad is of military as veil as commercial 
importance, and has encamping grounds for troops at intervals along its course, 
Tho mct.illed road from Budaun to the nearest railuay station, Aonia in the 
Bareilly district, has a length within this district of nine miles Ko road I-e- 
sides those already mentioned is metalled over its entire course through tlie 
district. Tint some of the hues which pass through Budaun and Bilsi aru 
metalled for short dist-ances outside those towns. 
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The principal eartlien or unmetalled roads are Q) that from Budaun to 
U t 11 d d Vazhganj and Biaanli, which at the latter place separates 
into two branches, acting as feeders to the railway stations 
at Chandausi (in the Moradabad distiiot) and Asafpur respectively , (2) that 
which branching from the Bareilly and Hathras road at Ujliani passes through 
Sahaswan and Gunnaur, and acts as a feeder to the railway station at Babr^la; 
(3) the road from Budaun to Bilsi and Isldmnagar; (4) that which after passing 
through Datdganj leaves the district for Shdhjahdnpui , and (5) the road which 
traverses Kakrala and Usahat eii route for Farukhabad The following state- 
ment distributes the roads into first class, or raised, bridged, and metalled ; se- 
cond class, or raised and bridged but not metalled , and third class, oi common 
cross-country cart-tracks, repaired every year, but bridged in few places • — 

Length within dis- 
TaiCT 


First-class roads 




Miles 

Feet 

Bareilly and HSthraa ... 



aaa 

• aa 

32 

3,180 

Budaun and Chandfinagar 


, 

*a* 

aaa 

2 

2,440 

Do and Farukhabad 


aaa 


a a 

3 

1,160 

Do and Morddabad 

• «« 

aaa 


taa 

4 

1,880 

Do and Sbnbjahdnpur 

4«« 

aaa 

aaa 


1 

3,720 

Do and Nausbera 


aa 

aaa 


1 

1,720 

Cntcherry road, Budaun 

• •• 

aaa 


aaa 

1 

720 

Cross-road through Itdhi Nanda 

• •• 

taa 

aaa 

• a 

0 

4,300 

Budaun city to Kacbahri 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

0 

2,300 

Collector s house, Budaun, to Farukhabad road 

•aa 

aaa 

0 

3,200 

Cross-road through L lahtapur 

• «« 

aa 

aaa 

aaa 

0 

1,900 

Cemetery road, Budaun 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

aa 

0 

2,600 

Cross-road behind jail, ibid 

!•« 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

6 

2,660 

Circular road, ibid ,, 

• •• 

ta« 

aaa 

a a 

2 

0 

Bilsi and Gndhni 


aaa 


a a 

4 

880 

Do and bhekhanagla 

• •• 

aaa 

aat 

• at 

3 

3,100 

Budaun and Aonla ... 


aaa 

a« 

aaa 

9 

4,463 



' 

Total 

aaa 

76 

3,063 

Second-class roads 





Budaun and Farukhabad 


aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

23 

3,660 

Do and Shahjahdnpur 

• •f 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

19 

4,180 

Do and Morddabad 


aaa 

aaa 

aat 

30 

3,600 

- 



Total 

• aa 

74 

870 

Third-class roads. 






Budaun to Baksena ... 

tea 

aaa 


aaa 

15 

0 

Do to SdduUdhganj 


aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

19 

0 

Do to Usd-udn 

tf» 

aaa 

aat 

• at 

18 

0 

Do to Bilsi and Islfimnagar 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

S3 

1,800 

ESdulldhgan] to Usahat and Bichordghdt 

tat 

aaa 

tta 

38 

0 

Bisauli to Asafpur Phakaok 

■ a 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

11 

0 

Ujhfinl to Bilsi and Bisauli 

aat 

a » 

aaa 

aaa 

18 

200 

Eacbhia to Btlsi 

■ aa 

aaa 

aaa 

aat 

7 

3,880 

Bilsi to Sahaswan ... 

aa« 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

10 

760 

U]hdni to ditto ... 

a a 

aat 

aaa 

aaa 

14 

1,000 

Bahaswdn to Babraia ... 

aaa 

aaa 



26 

1,600 

Babrdla to Chdopur ... 

t«« 

aaa 



8 

3,400 

Sahaswfin and Bisauli ... 

aaa 

aaa 



16 

4,080 

Bisauli, lal&mnagar, and Ganndn 

aat 

taa 

aaa 

38 

2,610 
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Length within ms- 

TEIOT. 


Third-class roads 

Budaun nnd Kndir Chauk 
Anupshahr, Ganwdn, and Moradakad , 
Gunnatir to Ganwgn 
Islfimnaearto Kamgli&t 
bahaenfin to Radfiin ... ... 

Bisauli to.Papnl ... 

Islamnngar to Bijoi ... 

Saiyadpur to Karengi ... 

Andpshahr and Chaudanai ., 

lelfiinnagar and Sahaawan ... 

Gidhaul and Dhapur . 

Koilantha to Hazratpur ... 

Miyaon to Labhdri ... 


(concluded^. 


Miles 

Peet. 


• •1 

12 

1,700 

••• 


8 

4,000 

•t» 

taa 

14 

0 

••• 

• •• 

20 

4,000 

••f 


16 

800 



9 

1,000 

• 

• ( 

2 

0 



7 

2,000 

••• 

• •• 

U 

4,360 



IS 

l,0li0 


• •1 

4 

2,000 


»•« 

3 

3,000 

••• 


11 

0 

Total 


412 

230 


There are also many miles of village roads, but as these are not maintained 
by Government, it is impossible to calculate with any accnr.icy their total 
length. 

The following table shows the distances of the princi- 
pal towns and villages from Bndann as given by the district 

authorities : — 


Distances. 


Parganah, 


Eajpura 

Asadpar 
Islimnagar 
BisauU ... 
Sat^st ... 

Kot ..I 

Babaswfin ••• 
TJjh&ni 

Bndann .«• 
Dsaliat .•» 

galimpur .1 


•idges. 


Town or Tillage 

Rajpura 

»«• 

• •• 

• •• 

Qanwtin 

• •• 


#•* 

Asadpur 

• « 

• •• 

•* 

Gnnnanr 




fslfininngar 



• »9 

Bisauli 

• •9 



MQndfya 

• • 

• •• 

• • 

Vnzirganj 

»•« 

• •t 

• •• 

Kot 

• 

• t* 

• • 

Bilsi 

• •• 

f »• 

• •• 

1 Bihta GoB^yan 


• • 

Parauli 


• t* 

• •• 

Sirasaul 

• •• 


9*« 

Sahaswfin 

«99 

»«• 

ttfl 

Ujbdni 

• •t 

• •• 

• 

Shaikhupur 

• •• 



Kakora 


• t* 

• •• 

Kacbhla 

• •• 

• •• 

• » 

Bindwar 


• •• 


Usahat 

• •• 

f •• 

• •• 

Kakrdla 

««• 

t 


Alapnr 

• • 

• •f 


Datdganj 

• «« 

• •• 

• 

Salimpur 


• •• 



Distance m miles. 


64 

63 

40 

46 

34 

23 
27 
12 
20 
16 
IS 
20 
12 

24 
7 
1 

12 

18 

9 

18 

12 

12 

17 

19 


otricn in oriages. xne , , , 1 

nects this district with that of Bulandshahr, was until late y 
the only existing viaduct over the Ganges, and is still one 0 
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llic only two, if we except tlie bruise at Calcutta over tbe comparati\ ely small 
branch of that river known as the Hnghlk Be ides this great non way across 
the Ganges, there are several bridges over the Aril, Mahawa, and Sot. The 
first of these streams is bridged in two places, and the latter two in one place 
each^ The following statement shows the character of the bed and banks of 
each river where crossed by the principal roads . — 





Raiks 

Dar SEASON 

Chahaotee of 

Name of road 

River 

Means of 
transit 

.e 









*a 








O 


W 

a 

a. 






o 

Q 

n 

« 

n 

cq 




Mfles 

Feet, 

Feet. 

Feet. 



I Class 



2 

18 

700 

12 

Low and 

Mixed 


Ganges .. 

Bridge of 





steep 

sand and 



boats in dr\ 
season, ferry 





ckiy. 


Bareilly and Hfith--{ 

Bhainsaur, 

m rams 

Feet 



1 



ras, 1 

Bridge 

ISO 

6 

isd 

1 

Sloping, 

Clay 

1 

Sot , 

Do 

600 

n 

200 

3 

Ditto, 

Steep 

Sandy. 

1 

Anl 

Do 

200 

15 

50 

13 

Ditto 

Bllsi and Kachhla, 

Bhainsaur, 

Calvert 

600 

6 

20 

2 

• •• 

f •« 

II Class 

1 








Bndann and Fa- 

Sot 

Ferry ... 

312*- 

12 

200 

7 

Sloping, 

Mixed 

rnkhabad. 

f 

Anl ... 

1 

Bndge 

640 

17 

i 

120 

8 

Low . 

sand & 

clay 

Ditto 

Bndann and Shah- J 

Edmganga, 

Boat bndge 
in dry sea- 

1,350 

25 

290 

8 

K 1 g h t] 
b a u ki 

Sandy 

jahanpur j 


son, ferry m 





steep, 
left bank 


( 


rams 



1 

i 


III Class 







sloping 


Bndann, Bilei, and 

Sot 

Ferry 

500 

16 

86 

95 

Steep .. 

Ditto 

Idfimnagar 
Sadnllahgan]. Usn- r 

Ganges ... 

Do 

4,200 

23 

376 


On one 

Ditto. 

hat, and Bichora- 1 







side 


pliat i 

Anl 

Do, .. 

540 

13 

160 

n 

Mitto, 

Ditto 

Ujh&ni and Sahas- 

Bhainsaur, 

Bridge 

600 

10 

85 

2 

Low .. 

Ditto 

ov&n. 



Mile 






Sahnaw&n and Bab- 

Mahawa ». 

Ferry 

i 

20 

100 

2 

Steep on 

Ditto 

rfila. 



Feet 




oneside 


SahaaNvan and Bi- 

Sot 

Boat bridge 

500 

20 

1 105 

G 

Sloping, 

Ditto. 

sauh 


m dry sea- 
son, ferry in 



1 

1 





loins 

1 


1 




Bndann and Kadir 

Ganges 

Ditto 

2,160 

26 

400 

16J 

Steep on 

Ditto 

Chauk 

Anupshahr, Gan- 

Mahawa .. 

Ferry 

9,000 

9 

55 

4 

oneside 
Steep . 

Ditto 

■wan, and Llorad- 
abad 










The remaining roads of importance do not cross rivers. 

*• The bridge orer the ilahavra is the railway bridge at rjdharanpar KhSgi m Bajpnra 

3 
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The climate of Budauu is as liealthy as, though perhaps hotter than, that of 
Climate district m the Roliilkhand division. Its greater heat 

could be easily explained by the fact that Budaun is the most 
southern district in Rohilkhand, as well as furthest from the Himalaya range. 
The rains set in about the middle of June, lasting usually for three or three aud 
a half months, and the most unhealthy season is dunng their middle and close, 
in the months of August and September. The southern portions of the district 
then become waterlogged andmalanons, and a malignant type of fever appearsi 
The following table shows the rainfall for the last five years as recorded in 
inches at the headquarters of the five tahsils ; — 


Tear. 

Station 

January. 

February. 

March, 

April 

( 

Bndann 


I 6 

3 

• •• 

•2 

\ 

Bisauli 

• «« 

1 9 

««• 

••t 

•4 

1872 ...< 

Ddtfiganj 


23 

3 

* 


} 

Gcnnanr 

• •• 

1*3 

9*0 

• • 

• •• 


Sahasw&n 


1 2 

• •• 


2 

f 

Bnclaun 

!•« 

1 2 


6 

««• 


Bisauli 

«« 

6 

... 

6 

** 

1873 ... < 

DiitSgan] 


1 5 


7 

• 

I 

Guennur 


7 

• 

5 

• •• 

I 

SahoswSii 


•6 

• •• 

'7 

• 

{ 

Budaun 


•9 

••• 

•7 


) 

Bisauli 


• •• 

2 

9 

«• 

3 B/ 4 \ 

Dfitaganj 

, 

1 5 


7 

•• 

I 

Gunnaur 

fli* 

2 

• • 

1 1 

• 

t 

Sahasivda 


X 

7 

•8 

••V 


Budaun 

• •• 

6 

1 6 

* 

a** 


Bisauli 

• •• 

2 

2 1 

• » 


1875 ... < 

Dfitaganj 

• 


3U 

f •• 

• 


Gnnnaur 


5 

2 2 

• « 


( 

Sahnswfin 

• • 

•3 

2 2 


• 


Budaun 

• •• 

• • 


•2 


\ 

Bisauli 


• . 


8 

0 

1876 ... ■< 

D&tSganj 

. 

... 

• * 

3 

5 


Gunnaur 

• •• 


• 

*6 

3 

- ( 

Sahas iT&n 

1 

• •• 

• t 

• •• 

s 

3 



i 



1 

Im 


1 


I 




• 



,Q 






(C 

a 


Q 

£ 


May 

cS 

F3 

P 

*3 

a 

o 

< 

C7 

Pi 

01 

CD 

o 

4 ..* 

o 

O 

O 

► 

O 

& 

U 

O 

P 

"a 

o 

H 


8 7 

13 0 

166 

29 



• at 

43S 

4 

44 

8 e 

17 7 

1 9 

aat 

a*« 

I 

35 6 

3 

7 0 

8 0 

8 6 

6 

• •• 

2 

• 

27 2 

4 

45 

6-0 

6 0 

2 1 

3 

• • 

6 

19 1 

2 

60 

9 7 

8*0 

6 i 

• •• 

• •• 

5 

30-0 

6 

2 

16-1 

78 

68 



aaa 

33 2 

6 

1 4 

9 7 

7 1 

13-8 

t* 

• • 


33 7 

I 1 

1 3 

lb 1 

4 U 

8 8 

a 

#»» 

• a 

33 0 

8 

2 t 

12 I 

9 4 

7 8 

■J 

9*0 

aa 

33 6 

1 3 

•• 

10-6 

2 3 

77 

* 

a» 

aaa 

23 2 


3 9 

24 8 

9 5 

26 


a • 

aa 

42 i 


2 6 

25 6 

11 t> 

134 

1 4 

t** 

aaa 

65 6 

4 

3 6 

28 3 

9 6 

20 3 

1 5 

ta 

. 

66 8 


3 1 

13 3' 

IIM 

16 2 

aa* 

a» 


44 3 

. 

1 6 

23 d 

72 

18 9 

aa 

aa 

aa 

62 3 

08 


18 4 

63 

6 2 

aa 

•I 

. 

33 9 

0 6 

6 

8 1 

6 8 

74 


2 

» * 

25 0 

2 

1 8 

15 5 

11 6 

8 5 

• •f 

4 

tat 

41 5 

0 7 

24 

9 5 

65 

6 9 

«av 

2 


^7 0 

1 2 

2 

4 b 

7 6 

6 4 


3 

«•% 

21 7 


•1 

127 

2 3 

5 S 

1 2 


«• 

22 3 

2 

7 

lU 4 

2 7 

G 1 


aaa 

** 



•4 

7 3 

2 5 

6 6 

4 

0* 


18 0 

•3 

1 a 
8 

13 0 
13 3 

1 0 
2 7 

2 8 
4 9 

9 

8 

aa 

aaa 

f •• 1 

2U 6 
23 3 


After September the rams generally cease, and are succeeded by the cold wea- 
ther, which for both natives and foreigners is the healthiest period of the } car. a 
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(lioro nn' t\ fow showoi^, somelinics ciilloJ (lio Clinstmas laius,” 
tlnni”li wliy Is lniill\ :i)iparon(, ns (lioy Holilom fall in Dcccmbor. Tho 
nn(i\(’s lia\o iiuloocl a pro\erb in winch December rains arc ticalcd as a 
ptoiHj:} * — 

Ilfiurn ehanillt jor, 

I'uf mnhi.tralh iirh lion, 

" A lno«n IniiT ilo, n InUl r«oilx\ifc, ^Inl trintcr mini in December' nro mrc ” 

Jlnil falh occasnmall} in ibo winlcr, but llie onh snow over scon is that of tbo 
Him ila_\ a penKs, nesrU (wo limulrctl miles away. There have been within living 
iin‘mor\ no Inilslorms po doslnictne ns (o nccossilalc a remission of revenno, 
bn( in 181)2 ami 1870 the crops wero in some pargnnahs partially destroyed by 
downfdls oflhifi rorl. In (he w inter night n slight frost sometimes takes place, 
forming a thin nim of icx’ on the surface of shallow’ pools, but tins disappears 
at suiiri'-o. As the \criial cquinov approaches, (ho heat rapidly increases, and 
(he summer may be ( aid to ha\c fairly begun before the middle of April. Fioni 
that time until (he iiioiifioaii again brings its lanis the leiiipcraturo weekly 
increases, and hot winds blow, although with less violenco than in more 
'•oullierly districts. The following htatoiiioiit, compiled from tables supplied by 
Dr. lluttlcdgc, shows ns far as possible the .a\crago (cmpcraluro in each month 
for four j cars’ — 


Honilio 

1872 

1873 

1671. 

1675 

.Tniinnr) 


• 

• •• 


CO' 

67 11 

6C'0 

52'6 

Fcbninry 




• • 

COS » 

CS 43 

CO'IO 

C2 Cl 

Maicli 


• •• 

• •• 

*• 

Tn OB 

C8 08 

76 no 

75 07 

April 



• • 


C5 0 

08 74 

67 18 

87 80 

Mnj 


• •• 



on 12 

87 82 

03 37 

88 72 

Juno 

• •• 

• • • 


• •• 

87 67 

87 38 

01'26 

01 13 

Jul> 


• 

• • 

• •• 

87 01 

SO 64 

85 32 

87 91 

AllRIlPt 

t 

** t 


• •• 

87 12 

81 7 

80 0 

84 03 

boptember 



• • 

• •• 

86 36 

80 17 

82 3 

83 3 

Oclobfr 


• •• 

• • 

«•« 

80 02 

77 7 

78 42 

78 31 

No\ amber 


• •• 



04*33 

00 03 

G3 4 

C8 72 

fJcccmbtr 

• •• 

• • • 

• •• 

f •• 

eo'oa 

Cl 03 

60 25 

02 66 


Dr. Ruttlcdgo remarkfi that these readings aro of “little scionlific value,” 
ns ho had no means of fixing tho thormoinotor so as to protect it from rofloctod 
heat, and, until 1875, they ivoro taken in a very liot building, but they aio tho 
only ones obtainable, and wall sufilco to show roughly the average tomporatuio. 

' The luoulh of Pui iuclmlcB also n portion of January, 
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PART IT 

Pnont'cnoicb of rnt District. 

Tiirr.r arc nn nimn'il': pc-cnliar lo tlic di^^lricl The last leopard rras kTlIed 

An.n.t K,. ” 3 ago in the villajjc of Dch-aKan in parganah 

Faliacu .In An^'lopoj p{g^, aoflnrfo'u are common. and -n-olvcs 
oernr on ihv -indy of the Lliur tr.if f. Dlir-k partridge, qnail, yrater-fov.1, 

itid hire': .ii)onn(?, vriiitr* fioncin and ciml-gron-e arc occarionallj met Tvith^ 
Timro ii nothing pncnliar in the breed of domc‘:t!c cattle, and little deserv- 
ing notice in ain aif< nipt- made at imprc^edbrecdingofanimalsforagricnl- 
turil jmrjio'iec; in tin- di-trict. Sonic adianfago accrtied from the existence 
it Gnnmnr, Jlarhi'di, l\ru;‘afahad, and P.iliya Gn/ar of stallions from the 
Go%ernnicnt -Ind Mr 0 W. Wiurii has supplied the folbvnng account of 
the imthod of hrerding hor=cs obtaining in this district: — 

“ The ordinari method requires the foil to be weaned when three 
or four months old, if the mother appears to be weakened 
Ilcrfc-tirccdln? b\ suckling it ; if not, tlic foal is not disturbed for another 

month or ^o ; iihcn eight months old boiled grain is 
sonieliinos giicn and when the year is completed it is taken regularly, and 
in the rail stito. Besides this ordinary mode there is a certain method 
of forcing horses, ns it «cro, put in practice by mah.ijans and others 
wIjo desire to get cattle speedily in condition for sile. Of this there 
arc t«o modifications, the first of nliich may be called the close way. It 
consists in completely riiutting the colt or filly up from fresh air and light 
and feeding liim \ciy highly for forty days with green meat, rir, tender 
grass and grocn-cut barley mixed irith spices and condiments of various 
kinds His time is portioned between eating and sleeping. When the forty 
da^s are completed a very little air is allowed to enter the stable, the 
allo\i ance being gradual!}' increased da}- by day, and a likewise gradually in- 
creasing port’on of mouth corn is given him, till at last he is tied up in 
the open air, and finally taken out for exercise. During the process sand is 
spread instead of grass, and the stable is not cleaned out during the forty 
days, nor is the horse groomed ; but this perhaps is an exaggerated account 
The second modification consists of the identical process described above, with 
this exception, that the patient is not kept from the air ; when it is very hot 
Ljs stable is cooled with Mtfs.- In case of a chill or mismanagement by an 
J The other cpfcic" of hirdP arc much the same as those found etoyhere m ^ 

.1 V M Woetprn Provinces For a Itt of the latter see Gazetteer, Vol IX., pages 

arc fixed in the doors or other apertures of 

a huilding and ccol the air as it enters. 
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mickilfnl prAolilinnor, hor‘:c>^ fllo quite suddenly under Uiis (ronlmont, but when 
properly nnin^ed, il is <;nid to quicKl}* bring tbcm into condition ” 

Bu 11 ocb« for plough purposes maj bo bought at from fifteen to forty 
iup(e''eneb Tv\o •-fud bulls were pfaltoned iu the districl by Go\ornment, 
one nl Saifuirdigiiij in the niviuli tnlisfl, and another at Simri in the Gunnaur 
tahsp ; and (heir ofl spring, which are used :ls beasts of burden, fetch generally ns 
much as eighty rupees a pair. Tlie produce of a cross belwcon Brahniani bulls 
an 1 the ordinary cow are used for a sunil.ir jiurposc Tradition says that 
m former aears the grass at Usuwdn in pargaiiah Usahat and at Kaulh'u iu 
pargaiiah Saliasw dn was of an exceptionally mil nine qnahl v, and that cattle fed 
on it quieklv c uno into eondilion, Imt the increase in cultivation has entirely 
removed all traces of these pasture lands Sheep and goals arc of the ordinary 
br'cd , but the h-^st sheep come from Funikhabad, and the ordinary district breed 
sell at from one to two rujiees per bead. 

. A reward of three rupees is paid for every male wolf killed, and fiv'O rupees 
UeiUM from wild cvcry fciualo vvolf. Some \oars ago as imicb as twenty 
""bnUf rupees were paid for a well-known wolf, but of late 3 cars 

the miinbers have so decreased that the rewards liavo been reduced In 1868 
two annas a head worn given for the destruction of venomous snakes in tho 
DiUaganj I ilisil The following Ftalcmcnt shows the •number of persons who 
have died from the attacks of wild animals and snakebites for six 3 'cars : — 
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Fi'ili —The following kinds of fisld aro found in the Ganges and Rum- 
ganga* — ina^idtcr, lai\, hum, rohu {Laheo ralata\, genr, haikar or haclnia, 
{Sclnlh^clithyK gariia), Imhn, imi, arhxtuh, (Miigxl cowtla, a kind of gray 
mullet), Idiichi, rein, chnUtja, hhadua, gonch {Dagax'iu<^ Xjarrellii), latua, said 
{Ornnus sxnitalus), saidiyd {Ophioccphalus slrialiis), schri, and jhinga (a kind of 
prawn). In ibc Sot, Aril, nnd Mabtiwa streams aro fouud the rolm, genx', 
lunehi, rckri, chalb/n, hum, bhadi/a, gonch, kalua, said, sauh^a, schr?, and jlanga. 
In the Nurpur and Laklmpur jliils the hosxm and lanchi , and m the Dlmudjbil 
the shigi (Saccobranchiis fossihs). Tlio greater number of these fish appear 
at all seasons, but the Idnchi and hnsixii clnofly m tho cold vveatboi, the rohu 

>Tho BcIontlllQ nnincR Invc boon (livpn whore nsccrtnlnablo Most, if not all, of tUeao flsh must 
tinder Ollier names have appcarcil in the lists already publiBlied. See Gazetteer, Vol. II., 
pages 50-68, and Vol. IV., pages 02 04. 
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and genr in both cold and hot weather, and the arhwdi in the rains. The 
Dhimars or fishermen catch chiefly with a cast-net, which they throw with 
very great shill , but sometimes a drag-net is employed, and m the smaller 
streams funnel-shaped baskets at an opening in a darn. All classes of all reli- 
gions, except Baniyas and Brabmans amongst Hindus, eat fish, and such food 
sells on an average at six pice (about ) per ser (about 2rbs.), rising to 
. three and four annas for the better sorts ; but the fishing industry of the 
district IS too limited in extent and unimportant as a food resource to claim 
further mention in this notice. 

The flora of the district must, like its fauna, be treated briefly, as both 
Vegetable kingdom materials and space for an exhaustive account are wanting. 

The vegetable products may be roughly divided into trees 
and cultivated crops, a division which, for practical purposes, will be simpler 
than a more scientific classification.^ ^ 


The principal trees are the mango (dm), shfsham (Dalbm'gia msoo), nfm^ 
( Melia indica), gular (Ficus glomerata)^ pdkar or pilkhan 
(F%cu8 cordtfohd), pipal (Ficus rehgiosa), bar or banyan 
(Ficus Bengalcnsis), j4man (Eugenia jamholana), mulberry (sAa/iM( , bakain 
(Melia dzedarack^, swRa (Albizzia lebbek)^ tdn (Cedrela toona), leherk (Cordia 
mycca), mahiia (Bassia latifoha), tamarind (tmU), babdl (Acacia arahiha), date- 
palm (khajiir), barsing^r [Nyctanthes arbortrislis), bambu (bdns), kachndr 
(Bauhima variegata), bel (CEyle marmelos), jack- tree (Laikal or 6arAa?), jujube 
(ber), amaltfis (Cassia fistula), tdr (Borassus fiahelliformis), ebony (tendd),^ 
kblrnf (Mimusops Indica), maulsan (Mimusops elengi), kaith (Feronia elephan- 
tum), barnd (Cratceoa religiosa), and dhdk (Butea frondosa) 

No less than 23,045 acres of the district are occupied by mango groves. 
■The mango is planted on account of its fruit and the shade it affords, 


its timber being a secondary object. This tree is often found planted in long 
avenues along the sides of roads, where, but for its presence, the traveller 
would find the glare intolerable. But it is most often met with m dense 
bdgJis or orchards planted by some pions native who wishes literally to 
keep his memory green Mango trees are propagated by seed m the rainy 
season, and when eighteen inches or two feet high the seedlings are transplanted 
to their ultimate home The shisham is planted almost entirely on account of 

1 When a tree or plnnt has a well-known English name, this name and its vemacdor ren- 
dering will be given where no English name exists, the botanical name will be given with the 


vernacalar name. 

= Linnams calls this tree meha azadirachta, and the bakain meha azedarach Bat "omon- 
Plntnre of Dr Brandis (or rather of Jnsweu) has been adopted for the former, as aradiracn^ 
and are all only different ways of spelling the Urdn-Eorsian word drad dirakht- 
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j(«! nootl. It i*: nol. Ulco (hr* mnn/jo, an cvcrfjrpon ; i(s slinclo is scnnly, and it has 
no fruii ; hnl if*; Jnnhor, \\litoli Iou/tIi niul handsoinp, lias been called “the 
Indian ro'^owoodj” .and is cmlablo for any kmd of fmni(uro. This tree is 
pro)nyil<*d bv ‘^ocd. arm 111" al mafunty iii from 20 fo 2.'> 3'cars The nim too 
li'Ki a ^cn ircablc wood, nsed for beams, pl.ankni", and other sc.aiitbnos. From 
!(■> Icaxoc I*’ dornclod an oinbrncalioii for ‘sprains and brniscs, and its bark is 
con^idorod a fi'brifn"o Kim (roes arc plantcil In’" serd, and the seedlings are 
trancphnli'd (0 their decfniation (Inring their «econd year. The giilai, pakar, 
pipal, and bar are all trees of the fig tribe, held in more or less saiictit}' b^' the 
JIiiidu‘=. The two latter, winch arc especially sacred, grow’ to a gig.antic size, 
end afford a thick shade When they ha\o once fis:cd their knotty’ roots in a 
piece of masonry the Hindu rarely ^cntnrcs to intcrfore with them, and these 
regetablo Vandals at la";! de^trov the bniMing. The bar or banyan shoots down 
from it,-' branelio'5 long roots, which establishing lliomschcs in tho earth bccomo 
separate trunk';. I^Iillon’s deseriplmn of tins (reo is well known, ’ and thoro is 
a bar at Karanpur in p irg.aimli Isluinnagar wliieli goes far to justify’ that 
description, covering almost an acre of ground It m.ay be mentioned that 

the Karanpur banyan has strangled m its rods a sati, or small monnment 
marking (he spot where a Hindu widow sacrificed herself on her husband’s 
pyre Tlic wood of (lic'o fig trees is fit for nothing bolter than fuel, and 
(heir fruit is small, gritty, and ta'^toless. The figs of the giilar are, how’ovcr, 
larger than tlioco of the oilier';, and its limber is used for (lie circular frame 
on wliicb rests (be first course ot mnsoniy in a well. Birds devour 
greedily’ the fruit of all four (roes, and so long .as tins fruit lasts maybe seen 
fattening lliomselvcs amongst (lio spacious branches of the bar and pipal. 
Amongst Ibein the grecn-pigooii (haul) is conspicuous for Ins beauty, 
nllliougli bis plumage can hardly' bo distinguishcfl fioin the suirounding 
leases until be discos ers liis liiding-placo by’ a soft whistling These fig trees 
are propagated both by seed and cuttings, and attain to a great ago. Tho 
|finian has a pnrplisli-black fruit, acrid to tho taste. Its loaves ss’hen crushed 
"iso out an aromatic odour, and its timber is used m liouso-buildmg. It is 
jilantcd by sosving, and grows slowly’. Tlio fruit of tho mulberry’ tree, which 
is planted in bcdgerosvB along the sides of roads, is inferior in size and flas’our 
to that of its European congener. There are no silk w’orm mulberries (inoriis 
alba) in the district, and sericulture is unknosvn. Tho bakain and siras are 
genoially seen grosving in ns’onuos along a highsvay. Tho latter has a thick and 
elegant foliage, and its svood, w’hich is hard and durable, 13 in some demand for 

* Paradise Lost, IX , 1100 
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cart-wboe)s. The former is useless, except for its shade, and even of this it 
gives very little. The tun rarely comes to perfection in this district, as it 
prefers a cooler and moister climate, but its wood is easily worked, wears well, 
takes d good polish, and is prized accordingly. The mahoa has a broad 
deciduous leaf, and a flow er which by its poignant and disagreeable odour 
proves itself an exception to the cynical aphorism that “ in India everything 
smells except the flowers.” The liquor-yieldmg properties of this flower are 
httle valued in Budaun, and hence the tree is not planted there systematically, 
as it IS in the southern districts of the North-West Provinces. The tamarind, 
although slow in growth, is a graceful and shady tree. Its wood is supposed 
to make the best charcoal, and its acid fruit yields a pleasant shavbat^ but it is 
considered a soit of Upas-tree by the natives, none of whom iv ill sleep or 
encamp under its branches. Tlie bablil is a thorny and resinous tree with a 
very scanty shade Gum-arabic is sometimes extracted from this tree m other 
districts, but the inhabitants of Budaun prize it mostly on account of its wood, 
which being hard and tough makes good agricultural implements. The date- 
palm grows chiefly in the forest patches towards the east of the distnct, but is 
not confined to that locality alone : it has a small fruit, and a kii^ad of toddy is 
prepared from its juice. Of the tar-palm, from which toddy is nsnVlIy extracted 
elsewhere, there are few specimens in the district. The bambui is so well 
known that nothing need here be said of its characteristics, it is, after the 
cocoanut palm, the most generally useful tree in India, The kachndr, a hand- 
some tree when m flower, resembles the tiin ^in its preference for a cooler^ 
climate than that of Badaiin. From the fruit of the bel is prepared a medicine 
of acknowledged efficacy in cases of dysentery and diarrhcea The katbal is not 
a w ild tree, but is planted in gardens • its fruit resembles the bread-fruit of the 
West Indies, and bas an unpleasant smell The jujube is a thorny shrub which 
yields a small plum, and whose bark is used for tannmgv The clustered yellow 
flowers of the amaltds when seen from some httle distance resemble those of the 
English laburnum, and a decoction from its pods forms a drastic purgative. 
Thoncrh last on the list, the db^k is by no means the least important of the 
trees mentioned. It has a large oval leaf and red papilionaceous flower, and 
although under favourable circumstances it vies with the greater forest trees, 
here attains a height of twelve or fifteen feet only. From the leaves, men of 
the BAri caste make leaf platters and cups foi the reception of clarified butter 
and other food ; from the flower is extracted a yellow dye called tesu ^ the gum 
1 The mordants used by native dyers hare not apparently the power of rendering this 
colour fast, and its use is linuted chiefly to dyeing garments at the time of the HoJi festlral. 
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i n < tl in Uio innnnf'ioluro nf uulipo .md picp.ai.ition ol a^trmgGut mcclicincs, 
Mi<! tlio li'ulx iind louN riirni'^h inalornl for a clicap kind of ropo. 


j'^faro di 'cnltin!:: (ho cultn alod crop'; it n ill ho ti'^oful lo mention the increase 

made in cuhu ation dnnim (he past forty or fifty years. 

t'uP'iT-iVft crivp's 1 1 .1 * u* I "i 

ns won a*^ the pioportion in winch the cnltnatcd are.a 
is ‘■nwn f'T (ho difiorciit liarvost*- It will at (he same time bo unnecessary to 
pi\o more (ban a brief yl iiire n( those snlifocls. which are treated in detail m 
the •'i p irato irlirlcs on each par^^anah at the end of this notice. Since the former 
•■ettlt moiil (if Iniid io\< nuo, whmh was ollecfed hotneen 183i and 1838, cultna- 
l.nii In*- iiirrvas(d by 27 per cent , wlulo (he pcrcenla<xc of increase in the total 
area of (he dislnet has heeii fi onh There is little difiiciilt}' in pronouncin;^ to 
w ii it caii'-c thi'' ;:rcai aihance in tiUnfrc i- due As a "oncral rule, the margin of 
c.i1ti\ atiDii t" londs w nil (he increase of jiopnlaiion, the rule being in India hablo 
to ^ irtalum arcerding to fh<' htrhtncss or «o\on(y of tlio revenue assessment ; 
ami vlulc hct'\ccn 1817 and 1872 (ho poptilnfion of Biidann liad risen from 
oi*' to Idfi pi r-ons per s(pnre mile, (he former settlement yas on the \\holc a 
li”h( one Tlioro is, Imwtwci, reason to hchc\e lint the actual gro^^th of cnlti- 
aation \.as soniewh it loss (Inn that recorded When the latest moasarements — 
- f . the tma'-tin-'mi'iils for the current setdement — were made, the amount of cul- 
tn nimi in pnr;:ainh Sihiswun, here the increase was largest, happened to he 
c'cepltonaliv hi^h. “ Large (racts of bhur' (or sandy soil), \\ rites Mr. Carmi- 
cbacl. ‘ w I re brought under eulfuation for {Ini one acar alone, to bo aban- 
doiual in the ver\ no\l ” It must also be roineinberod that the measurements 
for tbo former siittleinonl e\cbulcd many reaenne-freo m 11 igcs wliicli have since 
been assessed with roaenuo, and wlioso onltiaated area thcicforc appeared for 
(be first tune in llio ineasnicmcnts preceding the current settlement. Of the pre- 
sent euhiaalo 1 area soinow ]nl oaer fiae-cighths is generally sown foi tlie autumn, 
uid a little under three-eighths for the spring h.iracst As elsewhere in Upper 
India, there are but tlicso tv o haracsts in the com sc of the year, the onla rules as 
(o rotation of crops being (1) tint the same crop is not sown in the same field 
for l\ao a oars running, aud (2) that the same field i- not soaau for both 
liarvesls in the same ) car. 

But lo return from this slight digression, and enumerate the cliief cul- 
Tiic principal cultivated tivatcd crops of the district Dietribnting these accord- 

ing to the ordinara cl issificatiou. arc liaao amongst the 
cercaL aa heat (ge/nijO, barley ( 701 /), and nee ((-//(dii) ; amongst the pulses, pKi? 
(^rnotlar), gram or chant! (Ctccr andintim), moth {Phnscohi^^ acomd/oli’ts], r’Cru: 
(Phasiohis inmgo), iird {Phascohis oadiafus), arhar (Caj^uu^ unll "r> 

1 - 
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{Dolkhos sinensis) , nmongst tho fibres, cotton (kapds) and hemp (san) ; amongst 
the oilseeds, til (scsammnorienta?!}), linseed {aUi), and mustard (sarson, rdt) , 
amongst djms, indigo (utt) and safflower (bm'm) ; amongst millets, joar (Bokus 
songhum)^ bdji a {Holcus spicaim), maize or Indian- corn (malkd), kodo (Paspahmi 
fo'umcniaccnm), and kaugni {Panieiim Jtahctim) ; amongst miscellaneous 
growths for which there is no general name in English, sugarcane poppy 
ijyost), and tobacco {tamhdln) , and amongst vegetables, potatoes (dh’i), carrots 
{g<ijo.r)i onions {phjdz), water-melons (tarhha), niusk-melons (UtarMza), cab- 
bages (koM)j turnips loveapples or egg-fruit {haingan), radishes 

(imlH), cucumber 5 '^ams (I'atdhl, zaminLand), beans (sem), garlic 

(lahsin), and many others. 

Barley and n heat are grown for the spiing harvest, and intermixed with 
_ _ ihoni in tho same field arc often found other crops, 

sucJi as mustard, linseed, and even peas Amongst 
tho other spring crops are all the vegetables just mentioned, be-^ides poppy, 
tobacco, gram, aud safflow er. For tho autumn harvest are sown the millets and 
fibres lately enumerated, with rice, til, motli, and kodon. Sugarcane and arhar 
can hardly bo said to belong to either harvest. The former is propagated by 
cuttings about February, and cut about November, while the latter is sown in 
tho autumn, but does not attain maturity till the beginning of following 
summer, Indigo, ivhether sown in March or June, ripens at about the same 
lime, VIZ., in August or September. Before quitting the subject of harvests, it 
may be mentioned that the lharif or autumn crop is supposed to be reaped Brst 
in the west of tlie distnet, and the o'aM or spring crop m the east Autumn 
cut from the west, and spring from the oast ” {Miarlf pachhim se hati, mir rahi 
ptirah se) says the rustic proverb 

The following table shows the season of cultivation, together with the 
Season and cost ol cultivation. cost of seed, outturn, and value per aerS of some 

of the principal crops • — 


Name of crop. 

When sown 

When reaped 

Cost per acre 
of caltiva- 
tion 

Average out- 
turn per 
acre 

Value of 
crop per 
acre 

1, Wheat 

2 Barley ••• 

3 Gram 

4. Joar 
^ Bajra 

6 Sugarcane 
j Cotton 

8 Eice 

October 

Ditto •• 

September . 
July 

Ditto ••• 
February ••• 
July 

June 

May .• 

April ... 

May 

November .. 
Ditto ... 

Ditto 

February .. 
December 

Rs a p 

6 0 0 

2 12 0 

4 8 0 

1 0 0 

2 6 0 
22 0 0 

6 0 0 

0 12 0 

Mds a c. 

6 16 0 

9 8 0 

118 0 

3 32 0 

6 16 0 
16 8 0 

2 82 0 
4' 0 0 

Re a p 

9 9 10 

8 19 in 

14 0 6 

4 0 0 

7 0 4 

61 3 2 
12 12 0 
16 0 0 


1 In the cose of nee some attempt has been made to stnke nn ns the scasom 

outturn and vXe of that crop differ co'nsiderably ancording to the varmtiosso^ For Ibe 
rSSe^of the information given in the above table we are indebted to Mr Whish 
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Hfi\iug given the cosl of sowing, we may add that tbo cost of the plant or 

nppaiatus required for tho cultivation of a one-plough 
Agricultural iuiplcmcntB . x , 

holding, t.e,, 10 or 12 bighas (o^ or 7-j acres), is about 

Rs. 38 Of this tho principal item is tho price of a pair of bullocks, Rs. 20, and 

tho next tho cost of a rope, bucket, and other requisites for irrigation, Rs. 10. 

Tho agricultural implements themselves are very cheap, the plough alone 

ex’ceeding Re 1 m value. Tho plough or /lal consists of 10 pieces of wood, 

generally that of tho babul tree, aud one piece of iron, viz., the 'phala or share. 

Chief among the remaining iniplemonts are tho hast or larger, and phdora or 

smaller, mattock ; the patcla or clod-crusher, a thick and heavy plank on which 

tho driver stands while his oxen diagitover tho neAvly-ploughed field: tho 

sain 01 seed-tube attached to the plough when drilling in seed . the parchhiya 

or W'oodeu rake, Ihurpi or weoder, and hnnsiya oi sickle. 

In the methods of cultivation there is little peenhar to Budaun as dis- 
tinguished fiom other parts of Rohilkhand : but as this 

Methods of cultivating .i ii i. j t . r i , 

IS the til st district ot that province to be described, 
abiief account wnll now bo given of the manner in which tho principal crops 
are raised. 

Tho ea,rtli is propaied for wheat and bai ley by no less than twelve or fourteen 
^ ^ ploughings m the rainy season, and the clods are after- 

waids bioken with the patela. The seed is then dnlled 
in with the plough and sain. If the dryness of tho soil demands that the field should 
be irrigated immediately after sow'ing, the earth is riiked with the parchhiya into 
little beds or compartments, and the water is let into these one after another through 
small earthen channels connected with the well, or other source of water. The 
seed geiminatos about four days after sowing. When the crop is eight or ten 
inches high it is weeded, and it is watered, if possible, some four times during 
its growth. When npe the grain is reaped with the hansiji; 
and stacked for threshing. For the reception of chan a or 
gram the field is ploughed during the rains as often as for that of the cereals 
just mentioned. But the cultivation of this crop, which germinates some four 
days after being sown, gives little trouble, as weeding and watering are seldom 
required Less preliminary kibonr is needed to prenare 

Jofir and bajra. ‘ rri n i % 

soil tor a crop ot joar or bajra. The field is ploughed fire 
or six times only, and the seed is then sown broadcast, not dnlled in like tkir 
of wheat and barley. But these sowings are not made until some time afrer 
the first fixll of rain, as the cultivator beh'eves that the crop will be bh'^hteii' 


Wheat and barley. 


Jofir and bajra. 
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sown before tbo fierce beat of summer has had time to escapo from the earth 

After the germination of the seed, w'hich takes place in about five dais, tlic crop 

is weeded some tivo or throe times. No watering is rccjuired, and the gram 

ripens wnthout further labour. Urd is always, and til generally, son ii m the 

same field as these large millets, which flourish best on a slight incline, or in 

some other position where water cannot lodge about their roots. Sugarcane 

demands a more toilsome culture than any of tho frrowlhs 
Sugurcane i j - j tn 

already mentioned. The field set apart for its reception b 
first well manured,^ and afterwards ploughed fiom fifteen to tuentj tunes 
between the months of July and February. The cano is then planted m small 
slips or cuttings about eight mchos long, which are covered carefully over v. ith 
earth After some ten days those slips begiu to sprout, and w’hcn in tiio 
beginning of May the plants have sprung to a fair height tho soil round 
their roots is loosened and weeded. Between this process and tho btir:,t of 
tho lains the crop is watered several times . and when on tho setting m of 
wintoi it begins to ripen, the sugar-mills are put m readiness and the rcaj>- 
ings commence. The preparation from tho cane of i aw sugar and molassb 
will not here bo described, as tho subject will fall more appropriately under 
tho head of trade and manufactures m Part III of this 
work Cotton is sown broadcast after tho first few sliow- 


Cotton 


ers of tho rainy season iii land that has undergone four or si\ iirohmniary 
plougbings. The crop germinates about a week afterwards, and fiotn this timo 
until four months latei, ivhcn tho first pods appear, is weeded four or fivo 
times. When ripe, those pods burst open, showing tho cotton wnthin thoin, 
and the picking then bcgius Tho oper.ition is repeated every tlirco or four 
days, as fresh pods becoinoieidy tor plucking, and is continued legtilirlj 
until tbo plant is nipped and withered by tho frosts of December, 'ilm 
pod j iclds about two-thirds of seed or binaula, to one-tlnrd of raw cotton or 
bcbiffd • and tho one is separated from tho other by a process ot mangling be- 
tween two rollers, iron and wooden respectnoly Cotton must not bo sown in a 
dejiression of the surface, nor indeed in any place whero water is likely to sf^ttlc 
about its roots. The cultivation of rice difiora iieconhiig to 

the variety sow n, tho principal v.ancties being 

and Ihonder. Of these tlic most common is tho eatia, so called bcuubf> it^ crop 
ripens about sixty (sfith) dajs after appearing above ground. The -r. 1, '-hi^h 

1 Thcnivuarcu-cJi^of •iuciinsinaigorcfmc, orTon.lml p‘ri 

Cu’W of hor.-s r!.!l cittle is in the .Nurili-Wct I'ronncei tco valuibk nn arti k < t K ^ 

much used for purpo^c^ of idinunti" and it alOiOdt to rc*uirk ua‘ jaea i-- 

£3 and coj»rolUt- arc ud 
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is steeped m water all night before sowing, is after the beginning of the rains 
sown broadcast in moist or marshy ground prepared for its reception by two 
or three ploughings : and the crop is weeded once or twice during its growth. 
The jhabdij on the other hand, is sown at the beginning of the hot weather, 
and 18 slow in growth, being rarely ready for reaping until December. As the 
yeung crop has to biave the fierce heat of the summer winds, it must of course 
bo sown in the neighbourhood of a swamp, or some other spot where irrigation 
IS easy. The crop is watered regularly until the beginning of the rams, and its 
field is before the sowings ploughed about half a dozen times. Khonder is a 
variety resemblmg the only difference between the culture of the two 

being that before receiving the former the field must be first prepaied by irriga- 
tion. 


The processes of threshing and winnowing (smZdt^, which are com- 

Threshing and win- iiiost of the crops just mentioned, remain to be 

nowing. noticed. For the threshmg-fioor {khaNhdn) is selected a 

smooth level spot or area m its original sense, a spot overshadowed by trees 
being preferred. This floor is carefully scraped and cleaned, and the newly-reaped 
crop IS afterwards spread over it. Some half a dozen bullocks are then tethered 
together by t^heir necks and driven round over the ears of grain in the old 
Jewish manner. This process continues for two or three days, until the giam 
13 thoroughly trampled out of its husk. According to Mr. Caimichael, ‘‘ the ox 
when he treadeth out the corn”^ is seldom muzzled ; but in the eastern districts 
of the North-West Provinces, where a rope-work bag or net is attached to the 
suout of the tantalized bullock, the reverse is the case. When the threshinof has 
been completed winnowing begins. The grain and husks are shovelled up together 
in a flat grass-work basket, open at one side, and in form somewhat resembling 
the dustpan into which the dust of English houses is swept. The winnower 
then stands with his back to windward, and bolds the basket aloft, slowly and 
gently shaking out its contents The seed, being the heaviest, falls at his feet, 
but the lighter husks or chaff are before reaching the ground carried 
some little distance by the wind. This chaff (bhiisa) is not allowed to he 
where it falls, but is carefully gathered up as fodder for the cattle. 


Irrigation. 


As already mentioned, there is no canal irrigation m this district. The fields 
are watered either from wells, masonry and earthen, or from 
lakes, ponds, swamps, or rivers. Twenty-four per cent of 
the whole cultivated area of the district is thus irrigated, the proportion of 

^ Deuteronomy, xxv , 4. 
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irrigation to cultivation being Wgliest in parganabs Satdsi and Bisauli The 

following table will, however, show the details for each parganab as well as for 
the district at large : — 


Parganah. 

Cultivated area in acres. 

Proportion 
of imgatKD 
to cuUiTa- 
tion 

Irrigated 

Unirn gated 

Total. 

Bisauli 

SaiSsi 

Islamnagar 

Kot 

Sahnswdn ... ... 

Salimpnr 

Usahat '... 

Bndann 

Ujhaai 

Asadpur 

Eajpunv 

Total 

17,065 

16,-il6 

21,180 

27,004 

16,370 

29 889 
18.154 
19,416 
20,671 
7,806 
8,573 

35,457 
2!, 140 
6". 14 1 
70,Ii7 

8 7, STS 
65,443 
61,088 
66,106 
64,143 
46,103 
43,719 

62.522 
45,166 
80,621 
97,131 

104,248 

95,332 

79,212 

85.522 
84,814 
63,909 
52,292 

1 

Per cent. 

32 

36 

26 

23 

15 

31 

23 

22 

24 

14 

16 

202,544 

. 
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By the cultivators themselves well irrigation is considered the best. 

“ What IS better than mother’s milk ?” (Md ke dudh se bjd 
hxhtari) enquires one of their proverbs ; that is, what vater 
is better for a crop than the water of the earth that bears it? There are thrco 
different lands of wed. The best and most durable is of course the masonry \\olI, 
but tbisis expensive, costing from Rs 200 to Rs 250 in construction. 2fe\t 
comes the moii dharti Lua, or uell of thick earth, ■ohich, thanks to the tenacity 
of the soil in which it is dug, will last for over onty years without any masonry 
support to its walls. Wells of this sort vary in cost according to their dcptli from 
Kb 8 to Rs 20 , but they exist only in favoured portions of Islamnagar, Q-aliaf, 
and a few other parganahs where the soil admits of their construction. Both 
masonry and thick earth wells arc of much tho same diameter, an I water ahont a 
quarter of an acre dailj-. They are both workedm tho folloning manner a raiio I 
slope or bullock-rnn leads up to tho mouth of tlie a oil, over uhicli a -.mail 
grooved wheel revolves on an axle supported by earthen pillars or wooden forks. 
The well-rope works on this wheel, producing a good deal of qucrulou, creak- 
ing from the latter. A pair of bullocks— beasts whoso slnggkh disposition peculi- 
arly" fits them for slow labour of this sort— arc then yoked -to one end of tho 
rope and driven doism tho incline, thereby hauling up the leathern bucljt 
(pul) attached to the other end. When tho bucket reaches tho top of the wolf 
its contents are upset into a small reservoir (parcha) dug beside tho month, an I 
from this reserv'oir the water is conducted in shallow channels to any p-rt c. 
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{lie snrrontiding fields wlicro it may bo required. It will bo fioeu that at least 
two persons are needed to work tbo woll, i. <?., one to diire tbe bullocks, and 
the otber to overturn tbo bucket and give directions to tbe bullock-driver. 


Tlio last and most infeiior kind of well is tbo earthen one dug'm loose and 
fiiable '?oil This excavation, although suppoited dming its biief existence by 
a u icker-work lining of phablo twigs, raioly lasts for more than one season, 
being dug about Christmas, and falling in with the first heavy downpour of 
rain some six months afterwards. The spot ivhere such a well has stood is 
easily locognizcd by tlie circular depression in the ground and the small heap 
of earth beside it. Such depicssions are caUed jhards, and are often ploughed 
up just before assessments .are effected, m order that the settlement officei may 
be deluded into the belief that the soil is incapable of irrigation Even when 
industriously worked, such wells will not waater more than ten poles of land 
dail3% They are called c/zar/t/ii or d/ienlah x^cUs, accoi ding to the manner in 
which they are woiked. On cither side of the chmlhi wells is fixed a wooden 
upright, and across the top of these two uprights is laid a beam which acts as 
an axle for a large wooden charkh or w'hoel Ou the wheel works a rope with 
an earthen vessel {kanodra) attached to e.ach end. The wheel is turned, and as 
one vessel aswnds full of water, the other descends to be filled. This simple 
apparatus must not be confused with the so-called Persian wheel used for well 
irrigation m the Panjdb and other parts of India. The rope or band wound 
around that wheel is an endless loop w'lth many water-pots attached, and 
resembles in principle the niud-dredging machines which may be seen at work 
011 some of our Biitish harbours and estuaries Tiio dhenkah is a louof lever 

O 


polo turning on a fulcrum formed bj’’ twm uprigliLs. To the butt-end of the 
polo is fixed a weight . to the othei is seemed a rope with the bucket attached. 
The latter vessel is lowered into the well by hauling down the rope, and lifted 
out again by the weight at the other end of the pole The dhenkah system 
of drawing watei is not peculiar to Rohilkhand, or indeed any other pait nf 
India, but exists oven in Europe.’- 

The only remaining method of irrigation is by lifting water from rivers, 
lakes, or other stores of the pure element in its still or run- 
ning state. Amongst such reservoirs must be mcluded the 
Mliars or small excavations made by the cultivators in places where the water 
hes very near the surface. The manner of lifting is in every case the same. 
A cliannel is dug in the bank of the reservoir, and from this the water is baled 
vnth baskets into another channel some four feet higher. If the level of the 

^ For nn illustration see Gazetteer, IV , 618 


Lift iriigation. 
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water be much below that of the land to be watered, two or more lifts of this 
sort are required. The baskets used are called terfs, and are 3 or 4 feet long 
by 8 or 10 inches deep, their ordinary price being about 2 annas each At 
each end of the basket are attached strings by which the lifters lower and jerk 
it up again. Not less than two men, one on each side of the lift, are required 
to work it • and thus worked, one lift will iirigate about a rood of land daily. 

It has been already mentioned^ that the water of the Ganges is soine- 
times accused of depositing the impure caibonate of soda 
known as re/i tjsar dharti^ as earth impregnated with this 
deposit IS called, is certainly found only m spots which are or have been subject 
to inundations fiom that river, and never on the bdngar or uplands ft is not 
met with on land where, owing to the presence of ravines or undulations, water 
cannot lodge, nor, strange to say, on land flooded by the Ramganga. The soil 
which it most affects is mathydr or clayey mould. Reh does not at once make 
its appearance on the surface of the soil w^hicli it has impregnated. During 
the winter and summer it lies torpid, efflorescing in blotches of whitish-groy 
powder all through the autumnal rams, and most actively towards their close. 
The villagers scrape up and collect it, as it forms an ingredient in nitive soap. 

“ The presence of this reh in any land may,” writes Mr Garmichael, " bo con- 
sidered S.S pri-nd facie evidence of its uncultuiablenoss. But the)pcople do m 
particular localities, especially in the immediate neighbourhood of villages, re- 
claim small patches of this land, which they do by the follownng piocoss They 
first plough up the land after the Christmas rains, and then taking the old 
thatch from their houses and chopping it up very fine, plough it into the soil 
thorouo'hly They then plant out cane in the Bold, and the roots of this crop 
striking deep into the eaith, and well beyond tho region of loh (for tho soil is 
not oidinarily impregnated with this beyond the depth of 3 or 4 inches), tho 
crop comes m due time to maturity Whatever crop, however, is sown lu tlic 
first instance must bo of a description that will take deep loot into tlio earth 
before the periodical rains sot in, otherwise tho reh, at tliat time becoming 
active, burns up tho roots thereof After tho land has once had a good crop on 
it in this manner, it is available for any crop High manuring is also ro'^orted 
to to reclaim this land, but nothmg is so efficacious as the process whicli I liavo 

described above.” 

But the local sterility eaused by tho deposits of water is far less smions 
than the general stenlity sometimes caused by the want 
of water . and during the last 320 years Btidaiin has suffered 

ipagcG 


Famines 
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from no loss tlinu five sorious famines produced by drought. The first we hear 
of duiing that ])enod is tbo famine of 1761, mentioned in JSiyaz Ahmad’s 
"Histor 3 ’- of the Rohillas,” nlio were at that time the governing power. All that 
wo know of tins calamit}' is that immense nmnbors of people died fiom starva- 
tion, and that many emigrated to seek their bread in more favoured parts 
of tbo country. “It has not been possible to asceitain,” naively leinarks 
Maula\-i Muhammad Karim,^ “what moasuies were adopted by the Govern- 
ment of the da}' for the leliof of the poor.” In all probability that Govern- 
ment adopted the laisscr faire policy so dear to most oriental rnlers. Of 
the next f.uniue, that of 1803-4, wo of course hoar more, as it occurred 
after the introduction of British rule The spiing harvest was in that year very 
scanty, and the autumn crops completely failed. The demands of the tax- 
gatherers wore met in some instances by violence, although payors of land reve- 
nue generally adopted tlio more pradent course of absconding to evade their 
liabilities No less than 54 estates in parg.anahs Budaun, Kot, and Usahat 
were declared by the civd courts forfeited to Government on account of the 
default or evasion of their holders Government, however, behaved with great 
liberality, and, except in the case of one village (Usawan), where the landholders 
had been guilty of coutmned acts of violence, declined to put the decrees 
obtained in force, and even restored tins village to its original holders upon 
payment of Us. 700. 

The third groat famine was in 1837-38, called by Mr. Court “ a year of 
drought unparalleled in the annals of our Indian his- 

Faminc of 1637-38 ■ n mi c l r 

tory. The price ot grain rose to a rupee foi seven 

sers (about 141bs.) Thousands died of starvation, many of the survivors 
emigrated, and the cultivators wore often forced by hunger to sell even 
their agricultural tools. During the months of August and September, 1837, 
no less than 200 dacoitios" — if thefts of gram in the course of a bread-iiot 
may bo called by so hard a term — were committed, and the police appear to 
have boon unable to cope with the general tumult. “ Food,” writes Mr. Court, 
“ was demanded of the gram merchant. His refusal was followed shortly by an 
attack on his giam-pits. The police establishments were madeqnate to guard 
oven the persons appiehended. Mr. Claike, the magistrate, told the people 
they must trust to themselves for protection. Military aid was obtained , the 
toivnspooplo kept up an establishment of guards , the daooits were fieqnently 
worsted m the attack and beaten back. In the course of a month and a 

1 Tho Deputy Collector of Budnun, who has written a valuable memoir of the distnct m 
the vernacular. 

s A dacoity (^daftdiU) is defined by section 391 of the Indian Penal Code as a robbery (t e„ 
theft with violence) by five or more persons 

6 
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half tins species of crime ^^as pat down” The measures of relief adopted 
were as follows : j emissions of land-ta^ were granted to the’ amount of 
Es. 3,05,75:,, and the progressive demands, uliich had at the newly completed 
revenue settlement boon adopted for some parganahs, were made stationary. 
Eocovciablo arrears for years iireceding that settlement were altogether remit- 
ted, oven in cases whore cugagomonts to pay by instalments had been taken 
from the landholders, hir. Clarke collected from the wealthier inhabitants 
subscrijitions for the relief of their poorer fellow -subjects, but no documents now 
exist to show the amount attained by this relief fund, or the manner m which 
it w as spent. 

The next scarcity, that of 1861, was less serious. The rainfall had 

Scarcity of leco-ci 1860-61 been very deficient, and^as a consequence the 
autumn harvest was only a third or a half of what it 
should have been The spiing crops of 1861 failed everywhere except in 
a few favoured spots, and even in these the outturn was greatly below the 
average. The prices of gram rose, and distress began to make itself felt 
in August, 1860, the former becoming highest in March, and the latter m 
June, 1861, With the ripening of the earlier rain crops the famine of 
course abated greatly, and had disappeared entiiely by the beginning of the 
following year (1862) . but in the meanwhile many deaths had taken place 
from starvation or its attendant diseases. Notwithstanding the general 
hunger, few dacoities or agrarian outrages were committed, or at least reported. 
On the appearance of distress, relief measures were promptly undertaken by 
the magistrate, Mr. Carmichael. A famine fund was raised, and eventually 
amounted to nearly Es. 23,822, of which Rs. 18,000 were contributed by the 
central relief committee at Agra, Rs 2,772 by Government, and the lemain- 


der by private subscribers. This fond more than suffioed to defray the total 
cost of relief measures, which was Rs. 21,107 only. Able-bodied agricul- 
tural paupers were employed first in filling up unsightiy holes in the city of 
dBiidann and its neighbourhood, and afterwards in metallmg the Bareilly and 
Hdthras road, receiving for this labour a pittance sufficient to keep body and 
soul too-ether. Old and infirm persons were supplied with cooked food ^ and 
received into f he poor-houses which were opened m each parganah. Paupers unac- 
customed to the harder forms of toil were employed on a petty allowance m 
making rope and other hght labour, but the number of such persons was very 

Email ^And lastly, respectable women, who had according to the custom of the 
T. it., atItpitip destitutioii, tliB Hvndu will not touch food cooked by a member 

1 Except in cases of extreme 

madnLTwbTh^ve ^vhen descende'd from converts) a large number of 

Hindu customs 
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Scircity of 18C9. 


country lived iu seclusion, wove paid to spin tbioad out of cotton supplied to 
them gratis. The total number of persons udio received relief was estimated at 
479,926. Ko remissions of revenue for the famine year itself were consi- 
dcicd necessary. But tho landholders of sixty villages in paiganah Sahaswfin, 
which had sutlcrcd more sevoiely than the icst of the district, w^eio absolved 
Trom payment of some arrears duo on account of former yeais. To enable the 
famished peasantry to buy bullocks, seed-grain, and other requisites of cultiva- 
tion, the Agra committee advanced or g.ave a fuithor sum of Rs. 1,500. 

Tho last chapter in tho annals of drought and hunger opens at the yeoi 
1869. Tho rains of 1868 had paitially failed, and the outturn 
of tho .autumn lianosthad been some 50 per cent, below the 
aver.agc. It ivas expected that tho spring crop would yield oven less, as severe 
fiosts had added their mischief to that of drought , but^ thanks to a timely fall 
of ram m Januar}’’ .and Februarj’', another half-hai vest was garnered. There 
had thus been the outturn of but one complete harvest to supply the food of 
two, and this fact ivould alone bo sufficient to account for a scarcity. But 
Mv "Whish IS inclined to attribute tho famine of 1869 rather to tho high prices 
c.aused by an immense export of gr.ain” to the Diidb and other jilaces than to 
any deficiency in actual harvests.”^ But to whatever cause tho distress may 
have been ori^nally duo, it became to July, 1869, so great that the acting magis- 
trate found it necessary to institute measures of relief. These measures were 
much the samo as those adopted during tho preceding famine, the only differ- 
ence being that able-bodied paupers were now employed exclusively on the 
repair of district roads, and that fewer poor-houses for the old and infirm were 
opened than m 1861. The total number of pei sons relieved w^as 707,287, of 
w’hom 292,192 wore employed as labouiors on the roads. The net cost of 
relief was Rs. 41,562, of which Rs 23,922 were spout on the wages of pauper 
woikmon, and tho remainder on gratuitous relief. The cost of road kibour was 
defrayed out of tho accuinulated ferry fund and a special Q-oveiumont grant, 
while tho expense of gratuitous relief was borne chiefly by the central com- 
mittee, Government, and local subscribers. The levonue of 1869 was realized 
without difficulty, and it was deemed unnecessary to grant either remissions to 
tlio landholders or advances to the cultivators. As might have been expected, 
offences against property increased in proportion to the distress, but none of the 
crimes reported were of a very serious nature. That distiess disappeared on the 
ripening of the earlier autumn orops, and in the end of September relief works 
weio closed. The following statement shows the prices of various giains, not 

J Mr Henvey oppears to be of the same opinion. See hig report on the famine of 1868-69, 
chapter IV 
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only during tlie months of scarcity themselves, but during the periods of decline 
and recovery fbat preceded and succeeded them 


Amount of gram purchasable for one rupee 


xear 

Montru 

Wheat 

Barley 

Ba]ra 

JoSr, 

Rico 

Gram. 


1 

- 

s. 

C. 

s 

c. 

8 . 

c 

B. 

C 

8 . 

C. 

s. 

C. 

1866 

July 

• •• 

24 

6 

33 

14 

23 

8 

15 

14 

17 

9 

30 

10 

Jt 

August 

• •• 

22 

12 

31 

4 

22 

12 

24 

0 

16 

o 

20 

0 

Jt 

September 


IB 

11 

23 

n 

24 

0 



12 

0 

23 

12 

?J 

October 


14 

8 

18 

1 

17 

8 

10 

4 

12 

14 

17 

c 

>y 

November 


12 

10 

16 

3 

16 

4 

14 

9 

10 

12 

u 

8 

ti 

December 


11 

2 

13 

14 

13 

15 

12 

8 

9 

6 

13 

8 

1809 

January 

• • • 

12 

0 

16 

10 

12 

5 

13 

3 

10 

3 

13 

12 

ft 

February 


11 

7 

15 

10 

12 

5 

13 

4 

10 

12 

12 

9 

}t 

March 

• • 

12 

10 

16 

9 

12 

9 

13 

8 

10 

8 

13 

a 

)9 

April 


16 

0 

20 

14 

10 

12 

13 

8 

9 

14 

14 


3) 

May 


14 

6 

10 

13 





14 

S 

15 

0 

5» 

June 


12 

0 

14 

7 

8 

G 

8 

7 

0 

9 

12 

0 

Jt 

July 

• «« 

9 

3 

n 

10 

7 

3 

8 

7 

8 

C 

0 

8 

•t 

August 

• •t 

9 

4 

It 

9 

4 

16 

7 

3 

8 

0 

9 

5 

it 

September 

• •• 

9 

14 

12 

10 

8 

5 

9 

10 

. 9 

6 

9 

14 

3) 

October 

««« 

8 

13 

11 

1.3 

18 

7 

19 

4 

10 

13 

0 

15 

Jt 

November 


10 

14 

0 

7 

17 

15 

23 

7 

10 

12 

8 

7 

ft 

December 

• «« 

8 

11 

10 

12 

17 

I 

19 

12 

1 0 

1.3 

7 

3 

1870 

January 

««« 

8 

5 

12 

0 

10 

15 

16 

15 

13 

0 

7 

5 

H 

February 

• •• 

8 

11 

16 

10 

10 

12 

19 

7 

12 

0 

10 

1.3 

11 

1 

March 

* 

12 

0 

29 

0 

20 

11 

21 

0 

13 

0 

24 

3 


The prices hero given are those for the last week ju each month, and it 
seems hardly necessary to add that by ‘ s. ’ is meant the scr of about 2 Iba., 
and by ‘ c. ’ the chhatdk of about 2 oz. avoirdupois. 

A deficiency in the rainfall during the }car 1877 va3‘'tvorc]} felt in thn 
distnct Poor-houses were again opened and relief vorl'^ on foot, 
but a timely fall of rain on the 6th of October enabled the cultivator- to prc[>'(re 
the ground for the spring crops, and by restoring confidence lov li« i piic- . 

There arc no quarries of building stono or mines of an} aort m tlm dis- 
trict ; stono IS indeed seldom used in bud ling, but for 
Building materials roofing red sandstone fing-. arc somrtimf > import' 1 

from Agra. The price of such flags vvlieu 1] inch thicl' is about Jt- 2-S-O j.t 
hundred square feet. Slop-moulded bricks burnt in native 1 ilns sell accorJm;.' 


to their dimensions, as follows ; — 


Size. 

Approiun tc ffi''- 

is^xc "xs " 

j;-: 7 per lO) 

D’’X4J''X2J" 

I’J 6 , , 

8^X4 "Xll" 

i'‘ a „ 

C'’X3 '’XI ' 

I’C 1 . , 
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Tho metliod of moulding bricks with sand aud burning them lu flame kilns is 
not in use. Of timbers, those chiefly used in construction are mango at Ke. 1 
per cubic foot, ni'm at Bs. 2, and shtsham at Bs. 3-8. The wood of the sdl 
tree (fhorca rolus(a) is rarely mot uith, but is occasionally imported from 
the Pihbbit subdnision of the Bareilly district at Bs. 3-8 per cubic foot. 
From Cbillvi}n, at iho foot of the Kumaun hills, comes a small quantity of 
limestone, which sells at Budaun for Bs 2 pei maund (lbs 80). 

Lime for mortar is generally procured by burning uith cowdung fuel in 

open kilns a kind of calcareous marl The strength of 
Lime nnd kunkur. ,, , i ^ i i . 

the mortar made trom such lime varies according to 

the quantit}' of clay in the marl, but never equals that of lime prepared fioni 
kimbir or nodular limestone. Kunkur is, bowevei, little used m the manufac- 
ture of lime, as it is less abundant and less easily crushed than the marl. The best 
quality of the latter fetches about Bs. 20, and inferior qualities Bs. 16 per 100 
cubic feet. Both qualities are found at a depth of fiom 5 to 12 feet in the fol- 
low mg places z—Abarwilra and Nar.^o in parganah UjhAni, and Arohya in 
parganah Usahut. Kunkur is used, as elsewhere m Gangetic India, for metalling 
roads. Its jirico when earned some 8 oi 10 miles and stacked beside the road 
IS about Bs 5-6 per 100 cubic feet. Tbe cost of metallmg a road 12 feet 
wide with sj\ inches of kunkur 16 Bs. 2,060 poi mile Kunkur is quarried at 
several places within the district, vtz., Chakolar in parganah Budaun ; Easdla, 
Bichaiila, and Sikri Kusirapur in parganah Ujhdni ; Masaudpura in parganah 
Dsahat ; and Agol m parganah Kot. 


III, 

Inhabitants, Institutions, and HrsTosy of the Distbict. 


The population of the district m 1847, before the complete transfer of 

Censos of 1817 parganabs^ to tbe Eta district, consisted of 825,692, 

or excluding those parganahs of 693,607 persons The 
transferred parganahs were Bilrdm, Boron, Faizpur, Auldi, and Nidbpur, 
and tbeir population m that yeai has been already shown in the notice on the 
Eta district. The following table therefore gives the distribution of the 

* These parganahs were included in the Eta district on its formation in 1846, but their 
revenue administration remained subject to the Collector of Budaun uulil 1656 
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inbabilants amongst those parganahs 
Budaun * — ^ 


only ^\hlch still form portions 


of 


Parganah 

U 

c 

1 

ci 

S 

® f.7 

o 

t- tJ3 

^ s 

r> 

Total area In acres 

Indus 

AJusa/mdns and 
others not Hindu 

Total population 

'5 

P 

o 

•n 

tX) 

< 

1 

*3 

to 

G 

G 

o 

• 

P 

■4^ 

■p 

o 

fco 

c 

p 

p 

c 

n 

to 

G 

P 

O 

. f Budaun 
^ i Alapur ... 

2 Cjhdni 

3 Salimpnr 

C Azzmabad ... 

4 5 Hazratpnr 

(. Csahat ... 

5 Sabaavvan ... 

6 Kot 

” Asadpur . 

8 Itajpnra ... 

0 Bisauli 

10 SatSsi 

1 1 Isi^tunagar . 

Total ... 

259 

106 

282 

239 

61 

GO 

286 

32b 

179 

192 

126 

105 

82 

171 

116,678 
37,628 
141 622 
85,207 
32,780 
28,937 
106,547 
181,214 
106,661 
91,946 
97,886 
61,548 
64,307 
101,212 

39,932 

14,676 

49,361 

40,881 

13,462 

10,305 

37,210 

63,659 

60,759 

34,277 

36,085 

27,461 

29,687 

41,205 1 

14,664 

3,435 

1 1.649 
6,632 
1,390 

3.649 
7,475 

} 2,895 
13,729 
9,098 
6,129 
8.817 
6,449 
9,683 

7,450 
1,864 
6,327 
2,312 
639 
368 
3,674 
10,270 
3,966 
3,468 
2,672 
2,083 
2,865 1 
4,701 

16,402 
2,162 
3,7 17 
2,412 
851 
333 
2,240 
7,525 
2,800 
9,943 
1,292 
2,002 
2,162 
2,04J 

78 348 
22,128 
69,954 
62,237 
16,244 
14,645 
60,599 
84,259 
77,254 
49,786 
46,128 
40,358 
34,043 
67,633 

B 

■ 


■ 

■ 

m 

693,607 


Of the villages and towns then included in the district, 2,368 had less 
than 1,000; 112 had more than 1,000 and less than 5,000; two, Bilsi and Ujln'ini, 
had more than 5,000 and less than 10,000, and three, Budaun, Kasganj (m par- 
ganah Bilram), and Soron, had over 10,000 and less than 50,000 inhabitants. 
The popnlation was returned as 462 to the geographical square mile, that is, 
349 to the statute square mile ^ 

The nest general census took place in 1853, and showed a total popula- 
tion of 1,019,161, or escluding the Eta parganalis of 
Census, 1853. 845,8 68 persons. The average number of inhabitants to 

the statute square mile was 424. The total area of tlie district had increased 
by 21,427 acres, and of this increase 17,650 acres are ascribed to allavion 
and 3,777 to deficiencies in the returns of the former census , but in this 
1 The figTires are taken from the official report puhlishefl under the orders of GoTCrnmcnt 
by Mr Shakespear 

= The proporliou between the geographical and the statute square mils is as 847 2 to C{0. 
The census of 1847 is the only one ivhich cmidojs the former instead of the latter. 
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In addition to the above, there were 21 Europeans and 5 Eurasians Tlie 
number of villages is given at 2,034, ofwbicb 1,851 bad less than 1,000, and 145 
bGt^\CGn 1,000 and 5,000 iiibabitants j while six Ixiwns, vij ! , Shaikhupur, Gunnanr, 
Eakntla, Aliipur, Ellsi, and TJjbdni, Lave a population of over 5,000 and less 
than 10,000 persons. The towns returned as Laving between 10,000 and 50,000 
inhabitants are Budaun and Sabaswan. 

The last census, that of 1872, gives the total population as 934,348, or 4G6 
Censas of 16 -'’ persons to the square mile Of these 794,532 were Hindus, 
139, 687 were Musa/m^ns, and 129 were Christians There 
were 2,364 villages or towmships recorded, the average number of villages to the 
square mile being I'l, and tbe average number of inhabitants to each village 
395. Tbo actual classification of inhabited sites showed 996 -with less than 200 
inhabitants ; 802 with between 200 and 500; 434 with between 500 and 1,000; 
306 having from 1,000 to 2,000 ; 20 having from 2,000 to 5,000; and four with 
above 5,000, viz , Ishimnagar, Ujbdni, Bilsi, and Aldpur. The towns with over 
10,000 and less than 50,000 inhabitants remain the same as at the preceding 
census. The following table gives the parganah details according to religion, 
sex, and age — 



HI^Dds. 

1 Mdsalm^ns and othebs 

1 NOT Hindis 

'"j Total, 

Parganah 

Vp to 16 j/ears 

Adults 

Dp to 15 years 

Adults 

7 


Males 


Males 

Females 

Males 

11 

Males 

Fe- 

males 


Females. 

1 Asadpur 

3 Kaipnra ... 

3 Badann 

4 Ujhdni ... 

£ ]Sotf ... 

6 SahaawSn, 

7 Bisanli ... 

8 Jel&tna agar, 

9 SatfiBi 

10 SaUmpnr ... 

11 Usahat ... 

13,629 

13,028 

21,461 

17,410 

20,162 

19,188 

10,982 

15,906 

9,326 

24,130 

16,829 

10,318 
10,047 
17, ‘<68 
14,027 
16,877 
14,811 
9,284 
33,202 
7,664 
19,126 
IS , 720 

I7j668 

17,916 

30,236 

24,624 

28,072 

26,160 

16,684 

21,689 

19,808 

32,977 

22,262 

16,386 

16,014 

26,343 

20,890 

26,406 

22,113 

14,126 

19,608 

11,699 

27,368 

18,252 

3,795 
1,160 
7,864 
2,820 
2,11 70 
4,961 
1,531 
2,069 
1,636 
2,484 
2,672 

1,687 

987 

6,970 

2,461 

1,764 

4,059 

1,289 

1,769 

1,302 

1,941 

2,036 

2,464 
1,748 
10,873 
3,930 
2,970 
6,370 
2,244 
2,937 
2,226 
3,1 74 
3,373 

2,279 

1,399 

11,366 

3,717 

2,716 

6,537 

1,914 

2,643 

2,046 

2,668 

3,138 

36,336 
34,436 
70,423 
48,784 
68,264 
66,669 
S'), 441 
42,491 
96,994 
62,766 
44,026 

30,569 

28,447 

62,650 

41,095 

46,763 

47,520 

26,618 

37,223 

22,611 

61,093 

36,146 

70t&l at* 

181,630 

1 46,044 

248,864 

218,094 

30,932 

26,166 

42,293 

40,426 

603,619 

430,729 


This table shows that the number Jliudu males m 1872 was 430,394, 
or 53 9 per cent, of the entire Hindu population (794,532), while Hindu females 
numbered 364,138, or 46-1 per cent, of that population. In the same manner 
the Musalmdn males number 73,148, or 52 4 per cent., and the Musalmdu 
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females 66,539, or 47 6 per cent of the entire JIusalm&n population (139,687); 
or taking the whole population, we find that there is a percentage of 53 9 
males to 46 1 females, and of 85 1 Hindus to 14 9 Mnsalmans 

The statistics relating to such infirmities as blindness, insanity, itc , were 
^ ^ ^ collected for the first time in 1872. The result showed 

the existence in the district of 96 insane persons (24 
females), or 1*0 per 10,000 inhabitants, 44 idiots (9 females), or 0 4 per 
10,000 ; 244 deaf and dumb persons (73 females), or 2*6 per 10,000 ; 2,828 
blind (1,305 females), or 30 2 per 10,000 ; and 431 lepers (36 females), or 
4 6 per 10,000. Age statistics were at the same time collected, but these are 
not likely to be valuable, as the Indian rustic rarely knows his own age even 
approximately. For what they may be worth, however, these statistics are 
given in the following table, which shows the number of persons, male and 
female, Hindu and Musalmdn, existing at difierent ages. The columns refer- 
ring to the total population discard the difierence of rehgion, but maintain the 
sex distinction ; — 

Statement of population according to se-x and age 
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Wc Will now deal briefly with llie more interesting subject of caates. 
Cables Distributing the Hindu population into four conven- 

<^Jonal dnisions, the census of 1872 shows 63,541 
Brnlirnans (28,691 females) , 65,258 Rajputs r27,368 females) ; 21,701 Bamjtis 

( 0,162 females); and 641,032 as belonging to the other castes (297,917 
females). 

The Brabmans, according to tbo census, belong mostly to the Sanfidh 
Brohmnns, (47,592), Gaur (8,248), Kanaujiya, Saraswat, and 

Gautarn subdivisions, whilst 4,758 are returned as 
without distiuction The Sanidhs, who mythologically derive their name 
and descent from Sanat Kumdra, a son of Sanafc or Brdhraa by a female 
personification of the Giiyatn text, claim also to bo the original stock from 
winch all other Brahman races have sprung The tradition is that some 
Sanddhs emigrated from the home of their tribe m north-west Hindastdn 
and settled, some north, some south, of the Vindhya chain From the former, 
or northern party, descended five subdivisions of Gaur Brahmans, white 
from tbo latter sprang an equal number of sabdivisious known under the 
general name of Dritvir. Amongst the Gaur subdivisions are reckoned the Gaurs, 
Kanaujiyfis, and Maitbals, but few of the last mentioned class are found in the 
Budaun district. The Saiuldhs are most influential m parganah Usabat, where 
many of them hold villages and are known by the title of Chanclhan, that is, 
chief or headman. 

The Gaurs hero derive their name from the ancient capital of Gaur or 
Lakhndoti in Bengal proper, and say that they came (or returned, if we accept 
the Sanddh tradition) into north-west India at the invitation of Janamajaya, 
king of Hastinapur. This monarch a sort of Indian St. Patrick, whose 
father, Parfkshit, had been burnt to ashes by the bite of the serpent Takshak, 
had determined to extirpate the whole brood of snakes ; and to accompbsh 
this end he summoned the Gaurs, who were more noted for their powers of 
charming and catching reptiles than their Brdhraan brothers of the north-west. 
TCnnwar Lacnhman Singh ^ observes, however, that no Gaurs are at present 
settled in Bengal, and thinks the opinion that ^ the name of Gaur is derived 
from the Gaur district around Dehli well-founded. 

The Hananjiyds, who hoirow their name from the ancient city of 
Kanydkubja or Kananj, are a snbdivision of the Ganr. The Sdraswats 
derive theirs from the river Saraswatior Sarsuti, which disappears in the desert 

1 MemoTtmdnm on the castes of the Bijoanr district, prepared for the census report of 

* For an account of the Gaur Brfihmans see Gazetteer, Vol. lU, 265 and following 
pages, 
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on its ^^av towanls (lie Imlns,^ but is bolioved by Hindus to join the Gangesand 
Jumna at PrayAg or Allaliabad Tho latter class onn a oonsidorablo number of 
('Stales in parganali Budaun. Like tbo Saniidbs, they oocasionally adopt the title 
of Cliaudliari, winch by their o«n account was conferred on their ancestors by 
the emperor Ala-ud-diu (A D. 1444-50) in return for militaiy services. The 
Gaiilams, who are perhaps called after tho saint of that name, are considered 
(0 bo of less pure Brdhman lineage than the classes hitherto mentioned, and 
arc classed as a (jotra sometimes of tho Gaurs, and sometimes of the Kanau- 


jij as. 

The principal Edjput clans are the G.aur (6,976), Bfithor (4,303), Solankhf 
(1,615), Chaiih.in (6,8 1 3), Toinar (4,690), Barguj.ir (2,882), 
Ttnjputs (5,663 1 , and Kathcriya (4,744). Tho remaining RAjputs 

are classed by the census as misccllanoous” (23,799) and “ without distinction,” 
and lu the former class arc included the following small tribes — SakharwAr, 
Kiithiya, Gautam, Jangori, Pundir, Qahlot, Dhak.ira, Bachhal, Sombansi, 
Pan^^A^, Baghol, Bhitla, Rughubansi, Sanwant, Bhatti, Knchbwaha, Ghandel, 
Raikw.ir, Janghfua, Judon, Gaharwar, Bhadaiuiya, and Qaur Kasmdm. 

Tho G.iurs form a strong element in the proprietary body of the district 
They hold most land m parganah Bisanh, but possess also 
^ ' many villages in Budaun, Satasi, Kot, and other parganahs 
They do no ned, like the Gaiir Brahmans, derive their name from Gaur, hut 
assert that tho ancient kings of Bengal, being of their tribe, called that town 
after themselves. - Tho Gaurs of this district claim descent from two brothers, 
Rai BliAii and Pratub Bliaii, nho emigrated from Jaipur into Rolnlkhand at a 
somewhat ludefinito period during tho reign of the so-called 
Mughal emperors. The Rdthors are a less influential clan, 
but hold as many as 12 villages in parg.anah Kot. It is a matter of history 
that they supplied a dynasty to Kanauj so for back as the twelfth century ^ 
Of tho Solnnkhis even less need be said, as their numbers 
and possessions are comparatively small. They hold a village 
01 two in parganah Budaun. Tho Solankhis claim the same miraculous origin 
as the Panwdrs and the CJiauhdns which has already been 
noticed ^ Many of tho Chauhdns here trace their origin 


Eathora 


SotnukUt# 


ChauhduH 


lit) the Vedio ago tho Saras watl joined the Indus j in that of Manu It disappeared in the 
desert, tho place of its disappearance bemn called Vmfisana Tlie river is at the present time 
generally treated as an affluent of the Knggar , but for soire account of its ancient course see 
Talboys Wheeler’s History of India, Vol II, chap. 2. 

' Tod’s Hfijasthfin, quoted by Sir H Elliot 

3 On being ejected from Kauauj by ShahSb-ud-din in 1191, the EfitUors founded an existing 
principality in Marwar 
* Gazetteer, IV, 545 , 
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to Prithli-.j, the last Hindu ruler of Hehli, and some of them still hold land 
in parganahs Hot and Budaun ■which they aver has been in their possession 
since the twelfth century. The Toraars, too, come from Dehh, and are 
descendants of the Tomars who preceded the Chauhans there, ^ but still retained 
some sort of authority when both Chauhans and Tomars fell before the wave of 
ilusalman invasion. It was then that the ancestors of the Budaun chiefs, Sur 
Deo and Banbir Deo emigrated into Rohilkhand and settled in parganah Ujhuni, 
where their descendants are still the prmcipal propnetors. The Jangharas of 
pargauah, Sallinpur claim kinship "with the Toraars and give the fanciful deri- 
vation of their name from jang (war) and hard (worsted), already noticed, m 
allusion to the defeat of their ancestors by the Musalmfins under Shihab-ud- 
din Ghori.® 


The Bargujars are in the same manner a subdi-vusion of the Kachhwahds, 

_ , who in this district, however, are merely a minor tnbe. Some 

Bargujars i / j 

of the Bargujar fimihes have been converted to the faith of 
Isl^in, but are sufficiently proud of their Rdjput descent to still prefix the Kdj- 
put title of Thakui to their iluhammadan names. Nearly half the villages in 
Bajpura once belonged to Bargujars, and although much of their land has 
passed by marriage into a Kaiberiya family, they are still the chief landholders 
in that parganah. A few of their number hoD .estates m par- 
ganah Budaun also.® The Bats clan bold mo//i than half the 
villages in parganah Sahaswdn, and are also the most considerable jpropnotors in 
Usahat and Kot. Their ancestor m this district, Eaja Tilok Clhand, is said to 
have emigrated from Hjjain in the reign of Jahdngfr (1605-27), taking up 
his residence at Khousdra m parganah Kot.^ Hence his descendants removed 
to the tract of land known as Baiswara, or the Bais country, bstwecn the 
Mahawa and Ganges rivers in parganah Sahaswan. Sir Henry Elliot fives his 
Baiswara m Oudb, and corrects Colonel Tod’s state -trtit that there is a Baisuara 
in the Dudb. Bnt it did not perhaps occur to the former authority that there 
is more than one Baisw.ira in northern India. 

The Katheriyas are settled pnncipally in parganahs Bisanh and Bajpnra, 
where they hold many estates They themselves derive their 
Eathenj£i name from Kathiawar, which they regard as the cradle of 

their race The currency of this derivation is very general, and it is adopted 

I Gazetteer, II, 75 
s J6id, 394 

3 See III , 59 , ,, t 

* Another account rchtes that ahonl SOO Tears ago a bodj of Bais Rtipui* (from Kaii- 
rr^ra in Oarfh) invaded Kot nndtr one Dhalip Singh, and ejected the Girad Hfcjpofs from their 
lands ID that parganah See the bncf rotramr on the castes of Budaun distnct publiihe^l in 
Appendix B of Mr Flowden’s General Report on the Census of ISGJ, 


Eatherij£s 
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Ij}’ oven tliG soi cU'^a'iit KGllicri3'iis of tho Kumrinn lulls ; but tbe woid is more 
j)robabl 3 '^ derived from Kntoliir or Kntlior, tho old name for Eohilkhand 
Of tho J3annas (ho most numerous are tho Bdrasamls (7,024), Agarufils 
(4,003), and Chausaicis (1,568), while tho Rastogi, Odia, 
Saraogi, Jlahosri, and Dasa clans contribute but 2,161 
members bct\%ecn them, and 6,945 persons aio classed by the census as with- 
out di'^tinction.” Tlio information piocuiable regarding the oiigin of tho 
Baiasamis and Chausamis is not salisfactor}'', although it is clear that the first 
jiart of both names is a numeral. The histoi}’^ of the Agarwiil tribe, as told by 
them‘=cl\es, has been aheady given in other district notices, ^ and will therefore 
be rccnpitnlatod very briefly. Their tradition is that they are descended from 
Ugrasen, tho Kshatnya founder of Agroha m Hariana, a town destroyed by 
the Musalmfins m tho twelfth century. Seventeen of his sous married the 
seventeen daughters of Viisuki, king of tho Nugas, and fiom these unions 
sprung Ecventcea Gotras or subdivision of tho Agarwdls. There is an 
eighteenth Gotra, the Dasa, but tr.aditions vary as to its origin, some saying 
that it is descended from an eighteenth son of Ugrasen, and some that it 
IS the less legitimate progen}'' of the seventeen ladies’ maids (D.isisl who 
accompanied Vdsuki’s daughtcis to their husbands’ houses. Some of the 
remaining B, 4 un}iis, such as the Saiaugis and Mahesris, are membeis of 
tho Jama seeV 


Tho followino- list shoi\s tlie names and numbers of tho tribes included 

o 



amomrst “tho other castes” of the census 

returns 

Other castes, 

Ahir, or cowherd 

(644,032 souls 

.. 81,623 

1 

/ 

Dhobi, or wnshermnn 

• •• 

10,2G4 

Arakh 

««« 

1G3 

Dhuna 


4,052 

Bbadak 


a 

Dosadh 


200 

Bahclia 

«•« 

360 

Gadarm, or shepherd 


28,302 

Bfiri 

ft 

2 

Ghosi, or herdsmau 

• • 

161 

Danjura 

• •1 

8 

GCjar 


2,776 

Barahteli 


3 

Habura 

• «« 

164 

Barhftl, or carpenter 

• • 

1G034 

Haj 3 fim, or barber (nai) 

• «r 

12,704 

Bfin, or maker o£ leaf platters ... 

320 

Halwfii, or confectioner 

• •t 

10 

Basur 

• t 

117 

Jat 

• ti 

6,091 

Beda 

• • 

19 

Jotishi, or astrologei 

• •• 

1,047 

Bhagwa 


62 

Juldha, or weaver 

V • • 

117 

Bharbhunja or grain-parcher 

• •• 

C,060 

Edchhi 


2,006 

Bbdt, or minstrel 


1,911 

Kahdr, or litter-bearer 

• •• 

40,439 

BisStI, or pedlar 

• •• 

278 

Kaldt 


6,381 

Bhora 

• •t 

794 

Kaldigar, or tinner 

• •• 

2 

Chak, Hindu goat-butcher 
Cham dr, or currier 

!«• 

474 

Kanjar 

• •• 

373 


133,628 

Kdynth 

*• • 

9,726 

Clihtpi, or chintz-maker 

• •t 

402 

Khdgi 

• •• 

9,723 

Chunipaz, or lime-burner 

• •• 

2 

Khdkrob, or sweeper (bhangi) 


17,477 

Darzi, or tailor 


3,680 

Khatik 


3,840 

Hhfinak 


376 

Khnttri 


202 


’ Gniettcer, II, 396 IV, 280 
7 
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Eisan ' 

Roll 

Kumhor, or potfer 
Kurmi 
Kozagar 
Lodba 

Iiohar, or blacksmith 
Mahfijan 
M&h, or gardener 
Mall&h, or boatman 
Manihdr, or bracelet-maker 
Mocbi, or cobbler 
Murfio, or market gardener 
Nat, or acrobat 
Negx 

Knnera, or salt vendor 
Orb 

P&si, or fowler and watchman 
Patwa, or necklace-maker 
Baidasbhagat 


22,346 Bajknnwar 
16,873 RSmiani, or dancing girl 
7,340 Basdhdtl 
G,143 Baikalgar, or pohsher 
20 Sam 

6,119 Shoragar, or salt maker 
2,483 Sikh 

12,514 Sondr, or goldsmith 
2,166 Taga 

204 TamboH, or betelnnt seller 
2 Teh, or oilman 
67 Abnasl 

81,307 Bairdgi, or pilgnm 
2,461 Barwa 
6 Fakir "v 

1,880 Goshdm f , , . 

66 Jogi krehgionscehbates 

7,069 Sddh J 
443 Mam 
14 


379 

2 

21 

74 

21 

S34 

23 

.4,393 

17 

898 

10,664 

126 

782 

28 

13 

3,622 

1,206 

4 

1,867 


The Ahars are a powerfal olan in parganaks Asadpur and Rajpnra, oivning 
more than half the villages in the former, and nearly 
a third of those in the latter. Indeed a tract compris- 
ing these parganahs and parts of Sahaswfin and tJjh^ni is sometimes called 
Ahar^t, or the Ahar country. Messrs. Clarke and Carmichael, both former 
magistrates of the district, beheve that these Ahars were formerly serfs of the 
Edjpnts. Bat they have gradually acquired through their ener^ of character 
both influence and wealth, haying become nearly co-eqnal wirI^ their former 
masters in extent of landed property, and their superiors in nui&rioal amount 
of population. It might be added that they have adopted from their former 
masters the practice of infanticide. Sir Henry Elliot remarks that members 
of this clan smoke and dnnk with Jats and Gtijars, “ but disclaim all con- 
nexion with Abirs, whom they consider an infenor stock, and the Ahirs repay 
the compliment” “ Ahars,” he continues, “say they are descended from Jddli- 
bansl (Jddu) Rijputs, but AMrs say that they themselves are the real J^dubansi, 

beinff descended in a direct hue from Krishna, and that 
Aiurs. ® ^ 

Ahars are descended from cowherds in the semoe of ^at 

illastrions avatar (incarnation), and that the inferiority of Ahars is fully pro ved 

by their eating fish and milking cows ” Owing to the similaniy in their nai nes 

the Ahars and Ahirs are generally confounded together even by Hindus. ' Ihe 

title of the latter is, however, undoubtedly derived from the Sanskrit a 

cowherd, and beyond their own statemeutthere is little or no ground for supposing 

that their ancestors were R^jpiits, Their ancestors are said to have been expeli(ed 

from Hdnsi and Hissdr some seven hundred years ago on account of their pre^- 

datory habits, and after a long sojonm in the Du£b they finally settled in 

bMr or sandy tracts of this district, which afforded, and still affords, excell, ent 


Ahirs. 
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Mali&jans. 


IlaburSs 


paslurago for their calllc.^ Tho Ahfrs avo cousidevablo laudholdoi'S in Sahas- 
wnn, and own a fow estates in BisauU, Ujhani, Islamnagar, and Budaun. 

Few of tho remaining castes are in any way peculiar to tho district. 

It should bo noticed, however, that tho mahdjans are 
in this part of India a more or less distinct caste, whose 
descent is sometimes traced from Gujars and Ahirs. Tho name is less indis- 
crnmnatoly bestowed on rich tradesmen of any ensto than in tho eastora 
districts of tho North-Westorn Provinces, where it has retained its original 
sense of “ groat man” or considerable personage." Like tho Bhantus, who 
aro not mentioned in tho census, and may theroforo have returned themselves 

as members of some other caste, tho Haburds aro a 
tribe of thieving gipsies Tho latter are, however, 
bolter in some respects than tho former, inasmuch as they do not earn 
their livelihood exclusively by thieving, begging, and prostituting their 
women. They Ino longer in ono place than the Bhantus, go about in smaller 
gangs, and can occasionally bo induced to work in tho fields. They are 
ucvortheles'’, according to Mr. Roberts, “ notorious thieves, and live chiefly by 
petty pilfermg ” Tho same officer notes that tho Bhantus have an argot of their 
own. A 

The ^if^Salmtins of tho district (139,687) aro distnbuted amongst the fol- 
lowing classes : — Shaikhs 104,743: Pathans 30,092 : Sayyids 
3,320: Mughals 1,360 : and Muhammadans, without any 
class distinction, 172 

Tho Shaikhs held, in 1873, 546 out of the 2,140 osLitcs of the district Their 
possessions are largest in Budaun, Asadpur, and Ujhani, but 
none of tho other parganahs is entirely ■^dthout landholders 
of this class. At Gimnaur in Asadpur the Shaikhs are dinded into four classes, 
viz , (1) The Pirzddas, who claim descent from a sainted Persian resident of 
that town , (2) the Ohughanls, who claim descent from his tvro disciples j (3) the 
Shaikhzfidas, and (4) the Kdzizadas or Uamanis, neither of whom gi\e any satis- 
factory account of their lineage. Tho legend connected wdth the Persian saint 
just mentioned will bo related in the article on Gonumrin the Gazetteer porticn 
of this notice. Some of the Shaikh families at Sahas wan are said to have sehief 
there in the reign of Kutbud-din (A.D. 1206-1210) and to have received frxr 
that monarch the title of Ohaudhari : rthile others emigrated from iicrafmhaf 
under one Wali Shah at an uncertain but much later period. But th: Shimds' 

J General report on the census of lEcn, VoL L, App B., p iZ 
• Mahc, prccl, in-, jierirn. 


Musalmfins 


Shaikhs 
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DiMflcil nccortlin" {<i tlioir occupation':, (lie people naturally fall into 

(^\o Croat cln':‘'C':, tlio-^c ■wlm cot tlicir Inin" from the land 
Orctipnilonf . . m, n . , 

nr it*- tili(i"o, and (lioco ^\llo do not. llio first class again 

cululnuli'' it‘-('lf into landowners and culli%atorp Tlio occupation statistics for 

ln\c lietn gnen on a former page, and it now remains to slioiv those 

for 1 87‘2 • — 


v\or!^nt*^ 


IICLIOIOX 


Hiti.lu* • •• 

^honlnnii'' 

( 'in'inn^ -iniloilurF 


/.nntfoirnfrt 


Mnli' .rcniilp 


Callirntrirs 



3 In'. gi\ O'. laiullidlders .Tl.OM, agncultiirnls .')93,r»n3, and non-agricul- 
iiirnt'' .'iOn.nil Or, in oflier words, we find 07 1 per cent, of the population 
g lining their In olilJood from the po«'.cs..ion and cultivation of the soil. Taking 
the pojml ition par cnllnated sqmre niilo the returns show 7319 souls m 
the f»unmtir,^Cl 9 0 m (he S ilnswnn, 01 1 9 in the Ihsniili, 71,5 5 m the Budaun, 
and 710 0 in the Dat igani (alnils. It should, however, ho mentioned that there 
are prolnhls some eases of cross-dn ision in the census classification. Tbo 
police snh-inspGctor and (IicMlhgo currier ma\, for iintancc, Inn o been includ- 
ed amoiig't the non agriculturists; yet the former was possibl} a landow ner and 
the hitler acnllnalor, lu addition to their ordinary occupations Thenumber of 
\illagos or lowushii>s inliahilod hy the population, iigricultural and otherwise, is 
leturned !>> the tensus as 2,.3() 1 , and amongst these (ho settlement report of 
the following }uar ^1873) distributed 2,1 W ma/uils or estates. The number 
of the latter has from jiaitition and other causes increased, until m tlio present 
year it amounts to 2,10G Amongst the villages there is considerable differ- 
ence of size, one * in parg.anali Usaliat measuring 9,140, and one - in parganah 
Ihijpur.a only 9 acres As population and tillage exteud, the number of 
Old} mg hamlets or naglas of course increases. 

The occupations of the non*agncultural classes arc show n as follows m 
the census returns of 1872. Tho whole population was 
OccupniionE divided into six classes, of which the fourth was tho a"iicnl- 

1 ural class. The Grst or professional class embraces all Got crniuent soi vants and 

’ Kl.aipj Jiilalpur. * Itnuipur kbnJlr. 
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persons^ following the learned professions or literature, artistic or sciontific 
occupations, and numbered 2,068 male adults, amongst whom are included 201 
puroUts or family priests, 773 pandits, 213 rausicians, and so on. The second 
dass ntimbers 19,167 members and comprises all males engaged m domestic 
service, such as washermen, personal servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweep- 
ers, and innkeepers. The third class represents trade and commerce, and 
contains 6,536 males, amongst whom are all persons who buy and sell, such 
as shopkeepers (1,4:33) and brokers (65) ; who keep or lend money and goods, 
such as money -lenders (965) and bankers (15) ; and who are engaged in the 
conveyance of men, animals, or goods, such as pack-carriers (635), and 
drivers of ekkas or carts (591). The fifth class, containing 36,522 mem- 
bers, includes all persons engaged in the indnstrial arts and mechanics, 
such as patwas or necklace-makers (108), masons (250), carpenters (3,033), and 
perfnraers (5) ; those engaged in the manufacture of textile fabrics, such as 
weavers (10,636), tailors (1,618), and cotton cleaners (1,840) ; and lastly, those 
engaged in preparing articles of food and drink, such as grain-parchers(1123) and 
confectioners (244), besides dealers in animal, vegetable, or mineral snbstances. 
The sixth class contains 36,795 members, including labourers (32,073), persons 
of independent means (111), and 4,501 persons supported by the community and 
of no specified occupation During the past ten years only 10^^ persons (62 
males) have emigrated from this district. They were of aU classes, and were 
registered for Demerara only. 

Having thus described the occupations of the people we may briefly 

notice some of their customs and habits of life. The panohd- 
CttBtoms and habits n t at, i 

pat or paTich is an mstitntion respected equally by the town 

Thepanch&yat and country population. It is of two kinds The judicial 

pancMyat is usually a committee of three or five persons, including the aarpanch 
or president, appointed by htigants to decide petty cases. Such committees 
are true panckdijate, i. e., gatherings of five (panch) persons. Small' quarrels 
in which the offence is rather a tort than a crime, such as trivial assaults 
and mischief, are often m the first instance referred by the parties to these 
tribunals But sometimes even after a case has been filed m court, the hti- 
gants express their wish to have it settled extra-judicially by panch4yat, 
and the court itself occasionally refers civil and rent cases to a panchdyat, 
i. e., to arbitrators, whose decrees it afterwards inspects and enforces. 
The other kind of panch4yat resembles rather a court of honour or the 
council of a trades-union than a judicial assemblage. It tries and punishes 
breaches of customs and trade offences, and consists of all the convenablo 
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roof is either of tiles or cement, being in the latter case almost flat and 
used for sitting or sleeping on. A few of the mud buildings may perhaps be 
called houses, and these often resemble in their general arrangement the 
masonry buildings. But no mud structures, whether huts or houses, are 
ever roofed with cement : their roofing is generally of tiles, but is sometimes 
wattle and dab, and sometimes thatch. It is of course impossible to lay down 
any hard-and-fast rule as regards the cost of construction, but a good masonry 
house may be built for Rs. 2,000, and a mud but for Rs 10. 


A trader’s house of the better class,” writes Mr Tupp, contains generally 

Fumiturp, dress, and furniture and utensils of 

food. all kinds Bedsteads, mattresses, quilts, carpets, and 

boxes would represent about £30 (Rs, 300) worth of 
this, and cooking vessels the remainder. A well-to-do cultivator owns a few 
strong boxes, and bedsteads and quilts, worth about £10 (Rs. 100), besides 
cooking vessels worth £5 ('Rs. 50) or £6 (Rs 60). An artizan in middling 
circumstances possesses one or two mattresses, bedsteads, and quilts, and some 
drinking and cooking vessels, worth altogether about £3 (Rs. 30) A poor 
labourer has only a few earthen jars, one or two quilts, and perhaps a mat- 
tress, worth in all from 10 shillings (Rs. 5) to a pound (Rs. 10). A well-to-do 
shopkeeper wears a dress of khdsa malmol (muslin) and Iongcl^,\and has a 
masonry house with two rooms. He eats bread, pulses, vegetables, and gh( 
(clarified butter), and keeps one or two servants and a bullock cart. An average 
peasant dresses in par/ia or coarse cloth, eats ddl f pulse) and bread, lives in a 
mod house, and keeps no servants, though he sometimes employs hired labour, 
and often has a bullock cart.” Nothing need be added to tbis description, bnt 

it may be noticed that a Musalmfin generally lives in 
a more luxunous fashion than a Hindu of equal 


income, and that a landowner can, owing to the dues he receiv es from his tenants, 
make the same income go farther than a tradesman. These dues, which are 
sanctioned by immemorial custom, are paid either in service or m Mud. The 
currier presents his landlord with a pair of shoes, and the potter mth 50 
earthen pitchers yearly, while the weaver furnishes a small tribute of thread, 
and the shepherd a young goat and a blanket. The oilman again gives a small 
quota of oil, and the tailor makes his landlord four suits of clothes out of the 
cloth provided by the latter. The tenants mast between them plough the great 
man’s home-fields twice a year, and those who possess carts mnst carry his 
crops home. So strong is the force of custom, that no village Hampden arises 
to refuse such services to “ the petty tyrant of his fields.” 
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Tlio dislricl is not remnrk.iblo for religions activity of any kind. The 
dogmas of tlio Hindu religion aro much the same in 
Budaun as clsoMlierc. As has been pointed out by 
Professor Ma\ Miillcr, Hinduism is not a proselj'tizing creed, i.c , it seeks no 
oonvcris, and in Budaun thero aro no hill tribes to become its unsought 
votaries. The faith of the Puranas is therefore stationary, and must lose by 
any gains to other religions. The Brahma Sam.i] has no followers amongst 
the natives of the district, although, according to Mr "Whish, a few persons of 
this persuasion may be found amongst servants who have followed their Euro- 
pean masters from other districts Of the proselytizing religions, Muham- 
niadaiiism aud Chiisbanity, neither obtains many converts There is indeed 
little of the old zeal for conicrsion amongst the Muslims of Budaun, and the 
Wahilbis or Puritans have mado some progress, numbering about 75 persons 
in the tow n of Budaun, and 200 in that of Sahasw an. It is perhaps some- 
what odd that tho loading Wahabi of late years, Ihstiu-i-Kaiin, should have 
been a teacher m the Christian Mission School. The Wahabis aro, as a rule, 
well off, although draw’ii principall}' fiom a low' class, Juldlms or vreavers. 
Mr. Wliisli remarks that tho members of this sect “ aro not actively fanatical, 
but believo thcinsolvos w ronged by tho loss of temporal power.” Of Chris- 
tians there arc loss than two hundred. A branch of tho American Methodist 
Mission IS, however, stationed at Budaun, and no efforts are spared to obtain 
proselytes, although the progress lu this direction has as yet been rather small. 
The Christians aro chicffy agriculturists and are scattoied o\er different villages. 
They receive no iieouniary assistance from the mission, but most of their chil- 
dren arc educated m the mission schools. Although tho smallest religious com- 
munity in tho district, tho Chiistians are provided with two places of worship, 

but neither of wdiich .are any way remarkable. Few 
of tho Hindu temples or Muhammadan mosques either 
aro of any arclntcctuial importance, but such as there are w'lU be described 
111 tho Gazetteer portion of this notice. 


ItcliglouB buildings 


Tho language of tho peasantry is the Hindi usuall}' spoken in this part 
of India It iiiai’- bo said to differ from tho Urdu or 

Langungo and literature 

Hiudustam of the educated classes, chiefly in tho fact 
that tho latter has a more complicated vocabulary Tho difforcnco is, however, 
rather one of alphabets than of structure, tlio former language being printed 
in the Dovnmig.'lri or Sanskrit, and tho latter tho Arabic or Persian character. 
Littlo in tho w’ay of litoratmois noiv-a-days pioduced at Budaun, whoro not 

8 
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even a nO'^Tspapor is published. It was, however, otIicrsM*sc during tho litter 

Tarikh-I-Badayfini. sixteenth century, when the History of 

India, known ns the Tarlkh-i-Cad i\uni, wn? iirittcn 
in Persian by a native and occasional resident of tlio town— at that timo a 
great Muhammadan centre. The author, Mulla Abdul Kndir JInluk Shah, 
avho is said to have died at a good old ago in 1615, spent much of hi^ timo at 
the court of Akbar ; and his history is pnucipally valuable for the impirtnl, 
or rather hostile, light which it throws on the reign of that monarch. “ Ho Ins 
disclosed,” writes Elphmstono,^ “ those parts of tho picture which were thrown 
into tho shade by Abul Fazl.” Of iho latter autlior and his rapid proinolion 
Abdul Kddir seems indeed to have been extremely jealous : and tho worthlo^s- 
ncss of Abul Fazl and tho heresies of Akbar aro subjects of which hollc^er 
tires Tlie wntor of the Tarikh-i-Baditj'uni ovudcntly regarded the religious 
eclecticism and tolerance of Ins master as despicable whims. Ho at ono timo 
comments severely on Akbar’s interdiction of beef to please tho Hindti^, or his 
inauguration of a firc-tomplo to gratify tho Zoroastrians : at another lie relates 
with disgust how tlie emperor ordered Abul Farl to substitute tho words “//: 
norninc Jesn Chri^ti'^ for tho ordinary “Bismillah” at the beginning of a 
translation of tho Gospels, or deplores tho delight which, like Julian llio 
.apostate, Akbar took in hearing rival doctors argue — that i^, cjuartcl. I3iit it 
is to bo feared that Xbdul Kddir was one of those wlio — / 

•‘Compound for Bim they arc inclined to, 

T!j ilnmninf tho c the} liarc no mind to '* 

In another portion of Ins work ho relates how lio himself profaned a 
mo"-fjuo by some improprieties witli a girl, wlio-io relatives afterwards inflicted 
' nine sword wound"” on hi-^ ‘ head, hands, and shoulders,” and ho Im the 
gracelcssncss to c\cu=e his ofionco bv “a) mg tliat it tvms ^'of old fori willed i>y 
Providence”* It was not to be expected lint a book wlncb so fearleiiH crifi* 
n/cd tbe powers llial were diould bo published dnring the lifotimo of its author, 
and llm TanUi-i-Ijadfiv util, or 3ruiitakhabu-t-Tawiird'li, ns tho writer hmi ell 
railed it, was not given to the world until more than ten vears after tho acc/“- 
non of Jahuigir." 

Xbdul Ku'hr IS of co.rs • tim b'->st kno .n writer of TJiilimi, but (bit 
ppce appe ir, to hav.. po= i I in the mi Idleagi •, som,^ authors of tnor.' 'in' << of, 
if 2:i J stable, fairc- Jn omritmoing the di-tingindie J men of h'tti r’ vri' > t’ airiJ 1 
I 1U<‘ /'T of Ir I 3. H'' \ I\' , r ^ 'e 1 ' It " r" 1 of cl -x" •('i J1 f 

t ' r . tr it' 'i -'1 i; I ’ lyi - 1 , t -r <? ( ' Cy h r ft rii'' t. If' e , C < ' V ^ 

' cV.Te . -‘L I " 1 11 y l!r il’ e I t J wi, ct t’ i . .Vi' 


l^VnAl'N' 


in Inlf rcnlnn (12nt<-inir») Uclwoon tlio norp^'^ion of nnd 

^ ^ ^ (ho <InUi of Klii!)i', Alnlul JInIJ: Dililini writes 

:o5 follow '* “One of llip'o \\lio luo fainons for ihcir 
h'ornrN ofiorl- , holli m jwir-i an 1 \or‘-''. j*' KuK-lialn, nholncd m Btulaun. 
AUhou;:h Ins ^voll.s ^r^rr''l^ juissoss mi-nt cuouoli {o jnafo (hem \\or(liy of 
riiinrl,, \('t n'-lio .v.is ^ juin wlio hid retired into (lie nook of nscotici‘=m and 
• olilnde, I'o w c illono to tho n orld'fi j»r.n*^e or hHino, nccoptnnco or rofucal, 
and conlhlenre or niislru't , nnd e free ^ <’nl lo Ins o\mi ojnnions. l^Iontion 
of him In^ Inv n in ido nKo in tin* -G fr/dr, nnd a few cxtracis from tho 
i^il} i-Sul'J, uhieh, of nil jinhlientjoiis tint touch n)ion Iho sonlimonls of this 
clnss of ninnkind, !■=, to in\ mind. (h<* most ^de.nsin^^, lin.\e heon uitrodnccd. 

Tlu re w.nc aKo a in r*oii in I’ndnnn ( died kilnhiih Slahnia- 

S'nhs'i M'itinnm'i , ^ . ' i i i » r -r^t 

rnh, of ^^hom mention his in on made in Amir Ivluisru s 
] ooms. i.hore lie f i\ s ‘ It e isl a tremor o\er .SlnliA'iMiihmnnih s ^ravc,’ from 
mIikIi it IS eM<lenl tint th<> indnidn.d in ijiiestion hnd formerly llounsbod, 
fhon"h nt (he iiro'-ent time none of his worl s .ire tNtnnt.” 

Tho inihho ednention of iln dnfnet n under the supon ision of the m- 
sjurtor, (or Meerut^ circle, and, ('\rojit in the case of one 
(the nln) sclniol, Mihiect to the contud ot tho locil commit- 
tee, of which the mneisirnte n rr-nf/fio jire^uhiit I’eforc examimne the pre- 
honl stnlnlic', it mn^ he iiili restni;: to nolico those fnlven at tho odiicntional 
census thirty \eirs a"o In 1M7 there were 22S srhools m tho district, of 
winch 17 were situ ited m th<* town of lUid inu .done Wc arc informed that 
of those town Fchools d were Arnhie, ,d(l Persian, 0 Smshnl, and 2 Hindi but 
the class of ednention <ii\cn m (be reiiniiini" 181 schools is not specified, nnd 
Ihei arc doscnliod morel v as hoiii'r “ seittered amon^ the Milages of tho 
district" The (eaehcrs mnnhored 228, being chiefii Idns dniaiis (142), K.i} .iths 
( r»), and Brdhm.uiF (2ri) “ Of tho Bri'ihiiians the inaiont) (.luglit gratuitously, 

and ot tlio lt)d tenchors who rceoned p.i}inont, tho omolmncnts were scarcely 
ojieii to cidcnlntum, consisting, as they did, jirincijinll}' of food.” Tho total 
juiinbor of pupils was 2,208, and of theso If) wore hoing educated m tho Ar.abic, 
207 in the Persian, dl in the SiinsKnt. and 35 m (ho Hindi schools at Budaun. 
Turning from tho past to the present, wc shall soo in tho following table tbo 
Bobool Blntistics for (bo year ending 1st ^larcb, 1877 — 

1 In nn untiUed trcnlific trnnslntcd lij MnjorA, It Ftillor, of the ItciiBut Artillery, nn 
extract from thlbWoik is ki' ui in ihi npni dix to Vo) VI ot Uowsohh Llliot, 
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.Until the year whose statistics have just been recorded^ zila school 
at Budaon was of the high or superior class, that is to say, it 'educated its 
pupils up to the matnculation standard of the Calcutta Universitr. But few boys 
ever attained that standard, and the Musalmdn element being strong at 
Budaun, the desire to learn English is proportionately weak. When therefore 
financial reasons rendered educational reductions necessary, this school wns 
reduced to the middle rank. The tahsfii schools are at Budaun, Sahaswtin, Bilsi, 
Bisauh, and Gunnaur It will be seen therefore that while the Sahaswdn tahsll 
Las two of these schools, the almost equally populous tahsil of Dataganj has 
none , nor is the latter division of the district more fortunate as regards par- 
ganali schools, of which the district has two, at Islamnagar and Ujhdm respec- 
tively. But the most numerous and generally useful seminaries are the hallca- 
bandi or village schools, which give a gratmtous and elementary education to 
peasant children. The remaining schools demand no special notice. For a short 
time during the year just noticed they included an aided Anglo-vernacular school; 
but this institution was closed when the Government grant was withdrawn. 
Judged by its results the education of the district would seem to have attained 
no yery high standard. In 1876-77 two Budaun boys passed the entrance 
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The annexed statement ^ves the nnmber of letters, newspapers, parcels, and 
books received and despatched during 1866-67, 1871-72, and 1876-77 • 
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There is no telegraph office at Budaun itself, bnt four such offices exist 
at the railway stations of j^safpur, Babrala, Dhanan, 
and Mahmiidpur (Karengi) respectively 


Telegraph 


The regular pohce, enrolled under Act V. of 1861, mustered in the past 


year (1876; 642 men of all grades, including 14 

,1 n L1G0« — *-« 

mounted constables There was thus but one pohce- 
man to something over three square miles and 1,455 inhabitants The cost of the 
force was Bs 73,130, and of this Rs. 59,445 were debited to provincial funds, 
the remainder bemg defrayed out of municipal and other moneys. > The follow- 
ing statement shows the crime calendar for a senes of years, apd ithe results 
of pohce action m the detection of offences and prosecution of offenders 
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1874 
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19,200 

8,348 

3,096 

2,173 

843 

777 
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61 

92 17 


The pohce are quartered in 33 stations, whereof 7 are of the first, 3 of 
the second, 6 of the third, and 17 of the fourth class. The first class stations, 
which have usually a sub-mspector, two head-constables, and about a dozen 
constables, are at Budaun, Bilsi, Bisauh, Dataganj, Grunnaur, Sahaswan, and 

1 No records of corers despatched from Imperial offices was kept during 187C-77. 

2 In 1871-72 no separate account was kept of packets and books received or despatcuea 
at offices, but such articles seem to have been included under the head of parcels 
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Ujliani. Tlio second class stations, to wliioli are generally attached a sub- 
inspeotor, a bead-constable, and from sis to ten constables, are at Isl&mnagar, 
Rajpura, and Usabat ; and the third class stations, whose quota consists of two 
bead-constables and six constables only, are at Bmfiwar, Hazratpur, Kakrala, 
Sudulldbganj, Zarifnngar, and Vaznganj. The fourth class stations or outposts 
have only one head-constable and three constables, and are hardly therefore of 
sufficient importance to require enumeration Besides the regular pohce there 
are 1,996 clmtLiddrs or ^^llage watchmen organized under Act XVI. of 1873. 
These wore m 1876 distiibiited amongst the 2,949 inhabited villages of the 
district at the rate of one’- to overy 413 inhabitants, and at a sanctioned cost of 
Ks. 71,856, mot out of the 10 per cent. cess. The magistrate considers that 
the district generallv is undermanned m these watchmen, and the Inspector- 
General of Police thinks that the force, although sufficient, requires re-allocation. 
The villago v atchman is, as a rule, hereditary, and performs his multifanous 
duties very fairly. 

One of the most important duties of the pohce in this district is the 
conduct of measures for the repression of female 
Infanticide infanticide. The Infanticide Act (VIII. of 1870) came 

into operation hero in 1874 In 1876 there were 113 proclaimed villages, 
of which 90^ were inhabited by Ahars, and the remaindar by R&jp-dts 
of different claus The Ahai villages were situated in the jurisdiction of the 
Gunnaur, Bajpura, and Zarifnagar police-stations, and the Eajput villages 
principally in the Bisauli tahsil. The number of births amongst proclaimed 
families in these villages was during the same year — male 330, female 358 ; and 
the number of deaths of children imder one year was — male 78, and female 
87. It will be seen therefore that infant girls died in higher proportion 
than infant boys : but the same excess of female deaths was observed between 
the ages of one and twelve, and these facts are alone sufficient to raise the 
presumption that girls are killed, if not by violence, at least by neglect. An 
extra police force of three head-constables and 13 watchmen is employed for 
the suppression of infanticide, and paid out of a fund raised by the exaction 
of 8 annas from each of the 3,211 proclaimed families. There was, however, 
but one conviction for infanticide — a circumstance which, granted the existence 
of a disposition towards that crime, may prove, aocordmg to the pleasure of the 
reasoner, that the police are either singularly vigilant in preventing, or smgu- 
larly slow in detecting it. 

^ In making this calculation the population of towns mth pohce forces of their o-wn 
had been excluded. 
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There is bnt one jail m the district, the statistics of which are as follows 

The average number of prisoners in jail in 1850 was 492, m 
1860 was 294, and in 1870 was 263 ; the ratio per cent of 
this average number to the population as shown in the census of 1865 (889,810) 
was in 1850, ’053 ; in 1860, 033 , aud in 1870, 029 The number of prisouors 
admitted in 1860 was 1,789, and in 1870 was 1,144, of whom 25 were 
female. The number of persons discharged in 1870 was 892. In the same year 
there were 64 admissions into hospital, givmg a ratio of admissions to average 
strength of 24 78, and three prisoners died, or 1’14 of the average strength. 
The cost per prisoner per annum in 1870 was for rations Es 18-10-10, cloth- 
ing Rs. 3-0-5, fixed establishment Rs 8-15-9, contingent guard Rs 5-5-5, 
pohce guard Rs. 2-3-5, and additions and repairs annas 6-10, or a total of 
Rs 38-10-8 The total manufactures durmg the same year amounted to 
Rs 1,416-12-0, and the average earning of each prisoner to Rs. 5-6-4. In 
1870 the Muhammadan prisoneis numbered 332, and the Hmdu 492 ; there 
were 29 prisoners under 16 years of age, 740 between 16 and 40, 346 between 
40 and 60, and 28 above 60 The occupations of the majority of the male 
’prisoners were agnculturists, 719; labourers, 215 , men of independent property, 
94 ; and shopkeepers, 87 

Let us pass, however, to later statistics and examme those'i for the last 
year (1876) as given in the following table • — J ) 
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Of the total number of prisoners, 47, principally debtors, had been impri- 
soned by order of civil courts. The prisoners were all Hindus or Muham- 
madans. The total population of the district being 934,348 persons, and 
the average daily number of prisoners as above, it will be seen that 4*31 per 
cent, of the inhabitants are, as a rule, in prison, and a comparison of the 
number of admissions with the total number of prisoners during the year will 
show that 375 of the latter had remained in the jail since former years. The 
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tivcrrtgo number of persons in Iiospilnl daily was G 02, and of those who died 
both V, CIO over 10 and under GO j'cai'. of age. This biiiigs us to another 
subject, the ages of tlie prison inmates Of juvoiiilo oflendcrs, or prisonois under 
IG) ears of ago, there were four, of convicts between IG and 10, 1,294 , of those 
between the latter age and GO, 33 ; and above 60, only one. The greater part 
<»f tbe a^ erage > early expenditure on cacli prisoner consisted in his share of 
the cost of ndditiou‘5 and repairs to the jail, Rs. 42. The lemaiiider was made 
up of the expciidituio on rations (Rs. 10-13-3), establishmont (Rs, 9-0-10), 
police giiard*:, hospital charges, clothing, and contingencies. It should be 
remembered that the last coltimii of the above table cont.aiiis, not the whole 
j’early earnings of oach cfrectnc prisoner, but the net piofit on those earnings 
after the expenses of raw material, plant, &o , had been deducted . The aver- 
age niimbei of ctTccluo woikcrs was 2-19 65 throughout the jcai, and most of 
such workers were emplojcd either on niamifactiiros (91 60), as prison servants 
(75 71), or 111 building and rep.aiis connected w’lth tho jail '69 47). The pie- 
viotis occupation of tho prisoners was m few eases such as to prepare them for 
profitable woik m prison, the majoritj’’ having been agriculturists (1,337), men 
of independent property or no occupation, and Gov ernment and domestic ser- 
vants. Of non-agricnUmisls, a term which is presumed to includo shopkeepers 
and handicraftsmen, there w'cro only 145. But in spite of this draw^back a 
piofit of over 37 per cent, w.as realized on tho capital spent in manufactures. 

At Budaun, ns at other distiict capitals there is a lock-up {havaldt) for 
tho reception of undor-tri.al prisoners This, however, is not 
located in a separate building, but forms a dinsion of the 
jail. It had during the same year (1876) 1,330 different mmates, of whom 837 
were afterwards transferred as convicts to tho jail proper, and the average 
daily number of its occupants was 47 50. 


Before dosciibmg the fiscal history of tho district it should be premised 
that Budaun has no historical families. There are, indeed, a 
few old families, and a few with more or less local influence. 
But even those who, like tho Shaikhs of Shaikhupur, ^ combine both these attii- 
butes are of little importance outside their own rural circle. And although, there- 
fore, a passing leferonce to such families will be made in the Gazetteer articles on 
places where they exist, no special notice of them seems here required Titled 
persons are conspicuous by their absence, and the Government list of nobles 


’ The head of this family is Shaikh Sharf-ud-din, one of tho few honorary magistrates in the 
distric_t. He received in consideration of his Bcrriccs during the mutiny a grant of land from 
Government, and is desenbod by Mr Carmichael (Settlement Report, parn. 371) as having 
for years past held the first position in the district. 


9 
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for the North-Western Provinces is as regards Budaun a blank. There are, 
in effect, no influential families an account of which would tend to throw 
light on the history of the district ; nor are there any old farms or talukas 
the dissolution of which has resulted in the fell of old families. 


liscolMBtoxy. 


The district of Budaun, or rather the parganahs which at present constitute 
that district, were ceded to the British Government in 1801. 
They were then placed under a Board of Aidministration, of 
which Mr. Henry Wellesley (afterwards known to diplomacy as Lord Cowley) 
was president. But the revenue demand fixed under the Government of the 
Nawab Vazir, and found in foice at the time of cession, , appears to have been 
maintained at first, and no regular settlement of the land-tax took place until 
1803. - This first settlement, called after the fasli year from which' it took effect 
Settlement of land “ san das” or ‘‘year ten” settlement, was made for 

revenue, 1803. three years, from 1803 to 1805 (1210 to 1212 fasli) both 

inclusive. It was to be expected that a first attempt of this sort wonld prove 
somewhat unsuccessful; but the “year ten ” settlement was condnctcd on the 
crudest principles, and the result was nothing short of a failure. Those "n ho bid 
highest were, without inquiry as to whether they could pay what they promised, 
placed in possession of villages and permitted to engage for their revenue. 
Power to take such engagements was left entirely in the hands of (he tahsfldars 
or tax-gatherers, and these officers received, not a salary, but a percentage on 
their collections As might have been foreseen, ‘the demand fixed under these 
circamstances (Rs. 7,40,461^ was altogether too high to be satisfied, and during 
the last year of its currency the Collector was forced to reduce it 


The next settlement was, like its predecessor, triennial, and lasted from 
Second settlement, 1806 to 1808 (1213 to 1215 fash) inclusive. Power to take 
1806 engagements was no longer left to the discretion of the tah- 

sildars, and all offers were submitted for approval to the Board of Revenne. 
But the principles cf this second assessment were otherwise just the same as 
those of the first. “One would have thought,” writes Mr Carmichael, “that 
the fiscal officers wonld have learnt wisdom by the complete failure -of the settle- 
ment whichi had just expired, and indeed they were enjomed by the Board to 
make the new settlement in every instance with moderation. Bat they would 
not appear to have made sufficient concessions to the old proprietors, who 
therefore would not come forward to engage, and the result was that many 
estates had to be held lAos or in farm by tho Collector lumselfi whi/o 
in other instances whole parganahs were leased out by contract.” But in 
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justice to tbc officers wlao effected tins settlemeut it should be stated that they 
fixed the new demand at Rs. 7,09,913 only, ic, at Rs. 30,548 less than the old 
one , and that if propiietors were not forthcoming to engage for the levenue, it 
was possibly, as Mr. Court points out, because they had absconded during the 
scarcity of 1804-5. The possession of landed property was at that tune “attended 
with little possible profit, but great probable loss and inconvenience in many 
instances.” It was indeed doubtful whether any “ proprietary title to land 
existed,”^ and under these circumstances the former holders of villages were 
perhaps only prudent in avoiding to undertake the payment of levenue. 

On die expiry of this settlement a tliird was formed on the same prm- 
Thud settlement-, ciples and for an equal term, v%z , from 1809 to 1811 inclu- 
•809 sive (1216-1219 fasli) The old demand had been sufficiently 

high, but the now one (Rs. 7,78,650) exceeded it by Rs. 68,737, and it is there- 
fore a matter of no wonder that there accrued large arrears which Government 
afterwards remitted as uniecoverable. 

Schooled by then failures, tho local administrators now set to work on a 
Fourth eettlemcnt, different plan. The period of thefouith settlement was for 
five years, from 1812 to 1SI6 (1220 to 1224/asK) mclusive, 
and the demand was this time regulated, not by the highest offers of would-be 
landholders, but by a code of revenue rates drarvn up for parganah Sahaswdn 
in the time of Akbar (1556-1605), and known as the Sharah-i-Sultani, or Royal 
Ordmance ® These rates were after a deduction of ten per cent, applied gene- 
rally to all the parganahs. It speaks little for the material progress of the dis- 
tiict under native rule that this leduction should after more than two hundred 
vears have been necessary, and indeed (as experience afterwards showed) 
insufficient, and it speaks less for the discretion of the Settlement Officers that 
the rates intended for one favoured pai ganah should have been deemed gene- 
rally applicable to the whole district The demand thus fixed was Rs 9,13,195, 
or Rs. 1 ,34,545 in excess of the former one , and tho result of the assessment is 
described as follows by Mr. Court — “Rarganahs Rajpnra, Bisauli, Satasi, and 
Ralimpur, which were then but very partially cultivated, were but little affected. 
Large tracts of ciilturable waste enabled the rruilguzdrs (revenue payers) to 
meet tho Government demand, and yet leave a consideiable surplus for them- 
selves. The remamder of the district, how'ever, suffered severely , the parganahs 
composing it were during the first years of the settlement in full cultivation, 

1 Court’s Statistical Report, Ed 1856, p. 6 

2 The rates are in one respect a curious rolic of antiquity They vary according to the 

status of the revenue payer, there being one assessment for shuruja oi noblemen another for 
zammduTS or squires, another for raiyah or peasantry, and bo on ’ 
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and consequently biglily assesse j. The soil, which is io a great extent IMr 
(sandy), became by constant worbing exhansted. Pnces, which were at first 
high, fell considerably ; the cnlturable waste was small and insnfficient to enable 
the mdlgnzars to increase their assets, who consequently became invoked in 
diincultres and distress. Sales of estates for balances of revenue were frequent; 
malgnzars threw off their engagements, and their estates were thrown on the- 
hands of the Collector.*' 


Eeg VU of 1822. 


It is odd tliat a settlement which had proved something less than snccess- 

Fifth, EiTth, and should hare been considered worthy of estension. Such, 

Eeventh (^enaons however, was the case ; and the fourth settlement was pro- 

of fooxth) settle- t ^ ^ 

mcnts longed not only for one, but for three successive terms of 

five years. These extensions maintained the fourth settlement in force tmtil the 
beginning of 1832. But in the meantime bad occurred two important events 
of which it behoves to give some account. In 1822 appeared the Settlement 
Regulation known as Ko. YU. of that year, and drafted by the late Mr. Holt 

Mackenzie The five statements required by this en- 
actment contained numerous details, geographical, 
agricnltnral, and fiscal, as to the constitution of each village. But they were held 
not to have defined with sufficient care the rights of the cultivator as against his 
landlord, and of his fellow-shareholders (paUidar^) as against the shareholder 
who engaged for the revenue (lambarddr). These defects were the subject of 
some effective though tardy criticism on the part of the Board of Directors. 
‘^Acknowledging as we do,*’ they write in their despatch of December, 1830, 
that the consideration of their belonging to a particular community, and of their 
being destined to pass their lives in it, will to some men be a motive to justice 
and liberality ; we cannot but fear that in a large proportion of cases such 
motive will be a feeble security against the passion of self-aggrandizement on 
the part of a ‘ recorded proprietor’ when full powers of extortion are placed in 
his hands. By regarding the very situation of a ‘ recorded proprietor’ as 
security for good conduct in the management of his lease, you have not provided, 
so far as we can see, a single check upon the abuse of his powers. ^ * We 

have seen that in the various cases of settlement with recorded proprietors, with 
farmers, or under JJids management, there is nothing (whatever may be the 
moderation of the Government demandj to hmit the demand upon the indivi- 
dual contributor. The sums to be received from them are not defined. 
In other sentences of much the same purport the despatch continues its 
sonorous course. But, whatever the justice of its criticisms, it was perhaps 
inevitable that Ulr. Holt 3Iackenzie*s arrangements should incur its censure. 
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It seems piobablo that tlio diflcionco between that able administrator and its 
aulbor was one, not of more detail, but of puneiple, tbo former profeiring a 
caminddri, and tbo bittei a rahjatwdri settlement. 


The otbor impoitant event to win ob referenee has been -made was tbe 
formation two years later (1824) of tbo Sabasudn district Tbe following list 

shows tbo paiganabs or baronies out of wbicb tbe new 
admiiiisti ativo division uas oomposed, witb tbe dis- 
tricts from Avbi(,h tbev were transferred, and tboir land ro\enue at the time 
of transfer — 


6alms^^^^n district. 



PargaiialiB. 



1 

Districts from which] 

Revenue at time 




I transferred 

1 


of transfer 







Rs. 

1 

Itnjpiira ... ... 


• •• 

Morndabad 


74,638 

o 

Asndpur ... ... 

•f« ««• 

• •• 

Ditto 

• 

80,685 

3 

Islamnagar 

»«• 


Ditto 


73,025 

4 

OlE'ltlll 

••• 


Ditto 


61,974 

C 

Saids! . . 

«•« 


Ditto 

• •• 

34,709 

C 

Kot Salbfihan 

4*1 ••• 

• • 

Bareilly 

• •• 

74,477 

7 

Snbaswun .. . 

f ••• 

• •• 

Ditto 


1,12,402 

8 

Budaun (including Usahat ' 

and Alapiir ’) 


Ditto 


2,14,039 

9. 

Ujlifin! ... 

• •• • 


Ditto 

»•» 

1,18,690 

10 

Salimpur (including Ilazratpiir ® and Azimabad’) 

Ditto 

» t 

1,12,403 

n 

Bilrdni 

• • ••• 

• * 

Aligarh 

»•» 

64,608 

12 

Fairpur Badana ... 

• • ••• 

» 

Ditto 

• »> 

68,307 

IS 

Soron «• ati 

«•# •« 


Ditto 

»• 

20,366 

14 

Maralira ... ... 

• • ••• 

• •• 

Ditto 

• •• 

43,323 





Total 

*• 

1 1,26,260 


The four Abgarb parganabs weio shortly afterwards transferred to the 
Fatehgarh distuct, and although re-transfeiied to that of Sahas wdn an 1837, 
never underwent settlement as part of the lattei ® Thou administration was in 
1845 partially, and in 1856 wholly separated fiom that of this distuct, and no 
further lefoionce will bo made to them The remaining ten paiganabs are still a 
part of the district The newly formed district was placed under tbe charge of 
Mr. H. Swetonhaiii, who was directed to choose eithei Sahaswdn or Budaun as 
its headquarters The pimciples on which his selection was made will perhaps 
surpiise the present generation of officials. “ Sahas wdn,” writes Mr. Swetenham 
to the Board of Revenue, ‘‘ though somewhat deficient in fi eedom from inunda- 
tion and climate, has the advantage in centrality and pinximity of jungle and 
J Now a Bopnrato parganob ^ At that time separate parganahs. 

' I See Gazetteer, Hi, 349 , IV., 3. 
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jhi'l,” or as he has just explained in "proximity of jungle and jhil for shoot- 
ing.” The attractions of sport prevailed over sanitary considerations, and 
Sahaswdn was chosen. The spot, however, proved so malarious that after several 
leraovals to Budauu during the rainy season the headquarters were finally 
stationed at the latter place in 1838. 

It has been already mentioned that during the currency of the fourth settle- 

Mr Swetcnhara iTiQnt many estates which had been resigned by their 

propnetorsj or auctioned without finding purchasers, 
were thrown under the direct management of the Collector , and shortly after 
taking charge of his new district Mr. Swetenham applied for leave to settle 
these estates .under the recent Regulation (VII. of 1822). The Board of 
Revenue granted the required permission, but afterwards refused to confirm, 
for more than one year, settlements whose demand was not equal to that 
of the year when the Regulation came in force. The result was that most 
of these estates were again thrown upon the hands of the Collector This 
induced the Board to modify their resolution. They informed the Collec- 
tor that they would sanction for five years settlements whose demand rose in its 
third year to an equality with that of 1822. “This,” writes Mr. Court, ‘'was not 
enough, and Mr. Swetenham in reply observed that this order wonld still 
throw on his hands for Z/iam management sixty estates in parganah Bndaun 
alone, for he was unable to get ougageraents corresponding with the terms of 
their order.” The Board thereupon relented, and answered that their former 
order "need not be considered imperative in every case, but where suffi- 
cient cause existed for a reduction that cause was to be fully reported.” 
After this a series of settlements were made under Regulation YII. They 
covered a penod extending from 1824 to 1833, but were confined to estates 
under the direct management of the Collector, and no parganah was completed. 
The progress of these settlements would under any ciicumstances have been 
somewhat slow. The Regulation of 1822 had been the first to introduce assess- 
ments based upon accurately recorded statistics, and the correction of the 
information it demanded was necessarily a labour of some length. But had 
the district remained under the management of Mr. Swetenham there is little 
doubt that the completion of the work in hand would have been greatly accele- 
lated. He was unfortunately - succeeded in 1827 by Mr. Wyatt, an officer 
almost entirely in the hands of his native subordinates. The revenues of the 
distnct were not when Mr. Swetenham left it m a very flounshing condition ; 
but Mr. Wyatt lost no time in showing that a little weakness and apathy might 
easily make matters worse. " Mr. Swetenham had nursed the broken-down 
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fslnlc", niul kopt Iho o\cr*A-'^«c''''(Hi ilj'^tncts (o^cllicr :” bnt (luring liis successor's 
lonure of uflicc ibal tllMricl was " onhroh mined.’’’ A tlo'jcripf ion of Mr. Wj all’s 
•'flllonunil prorcedinp*^ i'^ iiol likcl} to \\eary iho reader, for they slopped sliort 
after ho had irrhlrd or quadrupled the demand on (cn Milages in pnrgnnali KoL 
»^o Mgnrou'? n Juea'^ttro ua*- altogether inconsistent with tho languid character 
of the Collerlor, and il thoreforo ea^ to accept llie slntcinont* that it origi- 
inled with hi*' natt\e suhordinato''. H(dding o\or tho landholders of oilier 
\ jHagr*- the fear that the V would he •'tnularly deall with, thc':o men received 
yearly large hnhe^in eou'-ideralion of inducing Mr. W^att to postpone further 
reviMou': of a'^*:e‘'‘;ment Tins rule of mf^rnlc came at length to an end m 
IS."!, \\hou Mr. \V\atl was sj,.,p<'julcd lie made over charge to Jlr. Snodo 
iJrown, and dcstroved hini'-elf f<horily nft*'rwardi at Sahaswnn IIis suicide 
w as iiiutalcd hy tho ialisildir of Ujiruu. whoso ctvrrnpl gams Mr. Brown 
discovered to have amounted in three 3 cars to Hs 00,000. 

Mr. Brown’s first act was to dismis-. the 'unahv or native officials attached 
riphih (tir ntuo *0 predeces'or, and surround lumsclf with n 

rr'tirmfnt, 1S14 a* trustworthy staff. Ills ue\| was to commence settle- 

riiciits under Begnlation IX. of 1533, winch ha I just heon jiromulgated, and in 
this oper.ation he w is assisted hv the maps and mensuromonts of the survey 
begun 111 1522 and fimshel m 1.531 Tho new BoguhUion was an amendment 
or modification of it*, forerunner of 1822, and its sahemt ))omls are thus summed 
up hy Mr. Court .—“All (proprietors) ni aetn il jiosscssjon wore admitted to 
engage, nud ju licml disputes being dceuled hy arhilnilioii, claim.anf* notin pos- 
t'Cs^ion were referred to the CIV il court-.. Instead of, as horotoforo, recording 
onl)' the name of the proprietor vvlio onlored into cngngoinonLs with Govern- 
jiionl, tho names of all wore recorded, with tho extent of their share. Tho 
proprietors elected tho inalgurdr ” As a few villages only had been settled 
under tho 1822 Rogulation, tho settlement now opened w.as tho first to be 
effected throughout this district on tho modern principle. That is, it w.as tho 
first which, discarding tho rough-and-road}^ system of former assessments, 
insisted on an accurate sunoy and valuation of tho land, with a complete record 
of tho rights which existed Uiorcm. Mr. Brown himself accomplished the sottlo- 
mont of seven parganahs, tf:., Budaun, Isldmnagar, Kot, Sahasvvdn, Salimpur, 
Ujhfini, and Usahat (including Hazrntpur), while that of an eighth, Asadpur, was 
efl’eclcd b}’ his assistant, Mr. Louis. Tho romaimng three parganahs, Bisauli, 
n.ijpura, and Satisi, w’ere settled by Mr. R. H. Clarke, who succeeded Mr. Brown 

> Mr. Cnrmiclmcrs Solllcmcnt Report, 1873, para. <5. 

= Mr. Courl’a Stattsticnl Report 1855, para 12 
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nnil 'i! r. (Nnnirl *vrlV ]iro)TiCTlv. li n ni^ Uci'n '"■int t icncd In tlic I’oArd orRc\ enno, 
lli'Micw ( 1 ( iiniid for I'lo “T.iio ( ili'-il took ollt c( iioiii (ho following July. The last 
rojit-r t1m( ('<>; Du was (h'<.pT(oli('(l in f>oplciiiI>oi, ISGO, and the 
j.i'u d, nnnd for tint ( ilnfl oaino in(o forri* from d 11 I 3 , 1 870 


Til'’ prinriph of woroas follows Aftor the moasnremonis had 

in t n rninpUhi d and (ho ‘•oils classified, ^ (he i)ara[anahs 

I’n irif Iri nf 1 M' " va! ill i i , i i i 

wore di\ idl’d nitocirro'S arrorilin :^^ (0 (heir gcnirrapliical 
f’Ttnri’s and ilill'Ti n( 'h'on es of f'orlilitv. Too rate of rent actn.ilh paid foi 
\ nrions (.1 iss,.s of 1 uid in «,'ieli circlo w is nrcfnlK nsrorlainod, and another 
ren(-ri(»', peiuTilh t.'i!m’\vhit in ad\ uu’“ ol that aclnalK paid, w as ossamed as 
a ha'-is of as'-<’'-sni' III Tills a--' iinicd rate was now applied Mlla"i’ b\ village, 
h’ln^ jiu rea'-'’ 1 or diminislic 1 wlicro^ or special cironinstancos rendered such 
]irocedtin> nec 's'- ir\ , ind finally halt, or c\en hi) per cent., - of tlic total rental 
thus old lined was demanded as roNiauit' 


Mf'nrcmcnl’!- 


The suncy or nn asnronu'iits were made In (ho pa(icnn<! or nllago 
ludarios. nndor the orders of onn'as.or skilled snper- 
Msors, niid were superinieiidc(n)\ the tahsildnrs and 
iScttlemcnl Deputy Collectors Tlie 1 itter ofneers nl-o decided any homulary 
disputes that arose in (ho caiir'-o of meastircment or demarcation, and ordered 
the erection of lioiindarv -marks where required The instruments used hy the 
ftinc^ing jntw fins wore \or\ «iniple, consisting oflitilemore than a plane- 
1 ihlc with its corap iss and stand, a m< asuniig eh un, sedes, and pair of com- 
passes, The Milage areas ascertained in* these me isiircmtnts wcic compared 
with those noted in the UeNemi‘j^Sur\ e\ pipers ol lSJ2-dl, and wherever a 
\arialion ol more than fne acres per cent, was found between the two, the land 
w.as ro-snrve>(d to account for the disercpuici After then (old acreage and 
boundaries had been asterl lined the Milages were siir\e>cd field by field. Each 
field was mimheied .iiul marked in (he s/jajin, or map, and its area, occupant, 
rent, and other spceialilics ciiteicd in tlio Uiava 01 field logistci. The total 
cost of mcasnreinonts was Ils, 10,2.37-8-7, or Rs 30-1-2]- for cvciy 1,000 acres 
of the whole area The classification of sods vras earned on pan pa<!su with 
Iho mcisnremciits The proportions of watered and dr}*, naalumi, dmnat, 
inadipdv, and lilnlr soils liaic already been shown (sir 9), and 

the following table gives the quantities of asscssablo au' -scssable land, 

) Ah barren, ciiUivnblc, or culilaateJ, Hniidj, cbi3ov, or lonnn, icd or unirrignted, and 
fO forth 

- 55 per cent In the case of liiidann, and Imlf, or 60 per cent , iij that of the rcraainiiig 
tolisils 

10 
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the fomer under tlio heads of cultivated and cultivable waste, and the latter 
imder those of barren waste and icvenue-free : — 



PnrganaliB. 


AsSBSSJMILC AIIEA. 

UxASSliBBAnUE AHEA 

Total orca. 



Cultivated 

Cultivable 

waste 

Barren waste 

Re^enac-free 

1. 

Asadpur 


Acres 

63,900 

Acres 

24,217 

Acres. 

14,471 

Acres 

389 

Acres 

92,986 

2 

Rnjpura 


62,292 

38,831 

14,316 

87 

106,676 

3. 

Bif'aull 

• « 

62,622 

3,191 

6,742 

863 

62,318 

4. 

Snldsi 


46,650 

.3,826 

6,009 

1,135 

66,126 

5 

Islduinagor 


80,1.21 

11,807 

7,927 

647 

100,962 

6 

Sahas wan 


104,218 

65,380 

20,516 

6,601 

185,704 

7. 

Kot 


97,131 

4,087 

13,048 

923 

115,769 

8. 

Bndaun 

• •• 

86,65!2 

13,318 

15,813 

20,778 

136,431 

9. 

TJ]hdni 

Salimpur 


84,814 

33,330 

21,316 

6,686 

146,996 

10. 


95,332 

36,392 

14,267 

1,392 

147,373 

11. 

Usahat 


79,242 

30,634 

21,826 

1,101 

132,702 


Total 


831,189 

265,022 

164,838 

39,312 

1,280,961 


The measurements showed that there had been a total increase of 5 per 
cent, in the total and 27 per cent, in the cultivated area since the time of the 
former settlement. “ The destruction of all records during the mutiny,” writes 
Mr. Carmiobael, “ prevents me from famishing in detail infoimatioiy showing the 
causes which operated to bung about the increase in area and revenue since the 
Regulation IX. settlement. I can only state broadly from my own knowledge 
that it was brought about mainly by transfers of villages with other distiicts, 
transfers which resulted in the end m bunging moie land to this district ” 

The issde-m-y/hich actual reni-iates were ascertained, and assumed rates 
deduced therefrom, was that laid down in the Board of 
Eent-rates, Revenue’s circular older No. 1 of 1863. There was of 

course some diversity m the rate of rent paid from field to field, even where the 
soil was of the same class and m the same cii cle. The plan adopted was thei e- 

fore to select as the standard rent^rate for each class of soil in the village the 
rate which was found to prevail most extensively for that class This selecuon 
of but one standard rate for each kind of land m the village simplified the calcu- 
lation of the average rate foi each kind m the circle The latter was obtained 
by the simple piocess of dividing the total amount of the 
soil, reckoned according to standard rates, by the total area of that soil m t 
circle. The average rent-rates for the circle thus ascoi tamed u ere next compare 
with the rates judicially decreed for the same class of soil in cases of enhance- 
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niGnt, nnd tlio nssiinicd rcnt-rato was goncrally a mean struok between the two. 
Some parganalis, however, such as Isldmnagav and Kot, had not furnished a 
uumhor of ouhancomcnt cases sufliciout to afford a trustwoilhy criterion; and in 
these and othci paiganahs similarly ciicumstancod the assumed rent-rate was 
obtained by coinpaiiug the actual rent-rate with that assumed for soils of the 
same class, capacity, aud advantages in noighhouring parganahs. The rent-rates 
thus deduced foi the difihiout circles of tho several parganahs have been detailed 
m tlio Ga7etteoi ai tides at the end of this notice It remains to give briefly the 
rental assumed for various classes of soil mtho disti iot at large. These ore for — 

Gauhiini, or land immediately surroundmp n village Bite ... Rb 3 to 6 per acre. 

Dumnt, or Ioann soil (Rs. 3 to 3-3 irrigated , Rb. 2-8 to 3 unimgated) „ 3 „ 

Miltiydr, or clnjej soil 

Uhur or sandy ioil (U3 2 to li-8 irrigated , Ro 1*8 uuirngated; „ 2 „ 

Tlio general rent-rate nssumed foi all classes of soil in the district is 
Rs 2-11-6, us against Rs. 2-2-10 at tho tune of tho former settlement, being 
an increase of 8 annas 8 pies, or, to put it moro clcaily, a general rise of 
close on 25 per cent on the old rental rato.^ But notwithstanding this increase, 
tho gencial rate assntnccl is considerably lower than that for the neighbouring 
districts of Bareilly, ShahiahAnpni, and Bijunur." Tho subject will again be 
noticed under tho head of rents. 


It has been already mentioned that tho now demand was fixed at 50 or 
55 per cent, of tho total assumed rental. The amount 
nnd incidcnco of that demand may bo thus compared with 
those of Iho assessment which it snpoisoded — ^ 


Name of parganah 


1. Aeadpur 
2 Rojpura 
3. RisauU 
4 Satfisi 
C. Isiamnagar 
G Sahas^an 

7 Kot 

8 Budaun 

9 Ujliuui 

10. Salimpur 

11. Usabat 


Dn^tANn, KXCLDDlNQ CrBSLS 


I^OIDK^cc rnn acre or 


Former. 

Present 

Former demand | 

Present demand. 







On 

assess- 

[On cnltiva- 

bn 

1 assess- 

On cultiva- 






1 

1 

j 

able area 

ted 

area 

able area 

ted area 

Rb 

n. 

P 

1 Rs. 

n 

P ! 

Rs, 

> a 

P 

Rb 

a 

P 

Rs 

a. 

P* 

Rb 

1. a. 

p. 

79,980 

0 

0 

1 83,926 

0 

B 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

2 

10} 

1 

11 

h 

74 HU 

0 

9 

80,760 

0 

B 

0 

14 

11} 

1 

9 

3} 

0 

16 

7 

1 

11 

2 

Go, 992 

10 

7 

; 

0 

0 

1 

1 

24 

1 

3 

3} 

1 

3 

9 } 

1 

5 

Oi 

43,397 




0 

E 

0 

16 

8J 

1 

3 

4} 

1 

1 

114 

] 

6 

10 

78,822 

4 



0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

1 

6 

6 

1 

3 

04 

1 

6 

10 



7 

0 


4 

0 


0 

1 

12 

0 

10 

10 } 

1 

I 

G 

4 

11 

3 

0 

1 

11 

3 

3} 

0} 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3| 

11 } 

1 83,373 

3 

1 

UiZ i i ! 

0 

0 

0 

14 

C} 

1 

0 

0 } 

1 

2 

H 

1 

6 

8 } 


6 

2 

1,05,198 

0 

0 

0 

14 

10 

1 

4 

9| 

0 

16 

7 

1 

6 

85- 

1 , 36,967 

0 

8 

1 , 37,990 

0 

0 

1 

1 


1 

14 

4} 

1 

2 

6 } 

1 

9 

6 J 

84,932 

8 

i 


0 

s 

0 

13 

1 

1 

4 

7 } 

0 

14 

6} 

1 

4 

H 

9 , 32,228 

3 

i 


10 


10 

10 

74 

16 

8 

Bi 

rr 


16 

5 

c$ 


Cesses included, tho new demand amounted to Rs. 11,32,358. 

1 Settlement Report, 1878, para 102 

* Bareilly, Rs 3-12-1 , Shalijabanpnr, Rs 3-3-4, and Bijnaur, Es. 3-16-5. 

* Compiled from Mr. Wilson’s Settlement Completion Reports, 
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TIio folloAYing .statement, compiled from tlio reports of llio Board of Keve- 

Collcotions, oOicial account of fho revonuo demand, 

rollections, and balances for tbc last ton years. The 
revenue or ngiicultnial 3 'car begins, as olsouhcrc in tiio North- Western Pro- 
vinces, on the 1st Jul} — 


Dudaun 

n 

G 

o 

u 

u 

*0 

u 

• •3 

CJ 

O 

a 

c* 

<- 

an 

I’AVTtCUI.AnS 

or BALA^C 

E 

c 

c 

a 

o 

25 

o 

u 

a 

a 

O Q 

tog 

5 a 

a ^ 

H a 
o o 

U 

CJ 

o 

c 

f- 

6 

o 

Q 

O w 

O 

c n 

_ 

D 

C 

2 

3 

O 

_ 

Irrecover- 

able. 

2 

3 

•1 


■ 

B 

8 

9 

10 


Rs. 

Rg 

Rs 

■ 





1867 -G 8 

9 , 29,161 

0 , 20 ,P 8 t. 

. 3,170 

m 



. 3,128 


1868-68 

9 , 20,163 

9 , 16 . 21-9 

fl,P 6 l 

708 

31 


3,125 


1669-70 

9 , 14,050 

9 , 03,610 

0,0 to 

26 

• »« 


0,020 


1870-71 

9 , 33,030 

3 , 20,024 

7,006 

453 

##* 


0,683 


1871-72 

10 , 28,048 

10 , 27,763 

T-iO 

210 



676 

•07 

3872 73 J 

I 0 . 2 '<,aul 

10 , 07,170 

1,320 

• •• 

• • 


1,326 

•12 

187 {- 7 ‘t 

10 . 28,372 

10 , 26,182 

2,100 


• t 


2,100 

•21 

1874 7 C 

10 , 28,191 

10,26 473 

1,718 

173 

• * 


, 1,545 

16 

1876-76 

10 , 29,1 16 

10 , 29,064 

62 

%% 

• •• 


) 82 

•08 

1676-77 » 


10 , 28,831 

035 

*** 


• 


•09 


Throughout the district the io\cm;o falls duo in four instalments. The 
first Wo are payable after the autumn haivcst on tho 15th of ■Novemhoi and 
15th of Decomhor, tho lattei two after tho spring harvest on tho 15th of May 
and 15th of June ^ 


Tho record of i ights was at tho last settlement prepared by four Deputy 
Oollcctors,* uiulci tho immediate supervision of Mr. 
Eccord of rlgb B. H. R Wilson, tho Assistant Sottloment Officer, and 

“ all complicated cases of piopiiotaiy right” wore decided by either Mr Wilson 
or tho Settlement Officer himself. “ I have no hesitation in affirming,” 


^ Mr WilBon’fl figureg, ns givon in the preceding table, are brought np to tho middle of 
18V2-73, but it will be seen that Iub total demand evcccdg by Its. 017 that of the Board for 
tho Bnnio year. Tho difFcronco may bo duo to either remlBslona of revonue or the transfer ot 
villages, but it ib too tiifling to demand further notice hero 

° No particulnra of tho balance for 1876-77 had up to tho time of printing reached the 
Board of Rovonne. 

® Board of Revenue’s book circular No. 1-I1I-202, dated 'ith Novouibcr, 1876. 

* Three of these ivcrc tahsildfirs vested -with powers of Deputy Collectors 
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writes the lattei’, “ that this veiy important work has been most thoroughly 
performed, and that the district now possesses a record of its land, of its 
tenures, and of proprietary rights of every kind therein, which for accuracy of 
compilation will stand comparison with that of any other district in these 
provinces.” 

The settlement report contains, however, no analysis of the proprietary 

^ tenui es prevalent in the district, and it was left for Mr. 

Tenures, 

Whish to supply in some measure this defect. Taking 
1,908 out of the 2,140 estates on the rent-roll at the completion of settlement, 
he finds that 1 075 are hold on the zammdari, 607 on the pattiddri, and 166 on 
the bhayachira system. The general nature of these tenures has been already 
explained,^ and lecapitulation is unnecessary. It need only be said that these 
are the three commonest forms of holding m Upper India, and that the proportion 
between them is much the same here as in neighbouring districts Although 
zammdari tenures are on the whole commonest, they are outnumbered in the 
Budaun and perhaps some other tah&ils by pattiddn estates. Talukaddn tenures 
may be said not to exist. Partnerships in land are common, and single owners 
of whole villages rare. But m this latter respect the Budaun district cannot 
claim an^ peculiarity. The average number of partners in a mahdl or estate 
is ten persons At the opening of the current settlement 67 estates were mxidji 
or revenue-free, and the total area so enfranchised has been already shown 
The largest number of such estates was in the Budaun, and the smallest m the 
Kajpura pnrganah. The majority of these revenue-free holdings were granted 
in perpetuity for charitable purposes before the introduction of our Govern- 
ment, but a considerable number are purely religious endowments for the 
support of some temple or mosque A few only have been bestowed in heu 
of pension, and these will of course be assessed with revenue on the death of 
the present holders The total revenue which would accrue to Government if 
all mu6,fi land tvere assessed has been estimated at nearly Es. 40,000.^ 

The landholders of the district are principally Bhndtis, amongst whom 

the Rdiput caste is most stroncriy represented. Proprie- 
ClasseB of proprietors^ ^ , o j r jr 

tors of the mercantile classes are comparatively few, 

and it would seem that in Budaun at least usurers have made httle progress m 

ousting the old famihes from their paternal acres. The fellowmg table will, 

^ Gazetteer, II , 222. 

- Settlement Eeport, p 66 
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however, show the proportion in which the 2,140 estates on the rent-roll in 1873 
were distributed amongst the various classes : — 


Hindus — 


Eajpnts 
A bars 
Kajaths 
Brahmans 
Barajas 
Khatiris 
Knrmis 
Other castes 

ilCBUlIS.— 

Shaikhs 


att 

••• taa 

•• ata 

•t* aaa 

Mt 

••• aaa 

»«• at* 

• at 


FathSna 

Sayjids ... 

Maghais ... ... 

Mixed — 

CJommnuities of mixed religions and classes 


Number of eslates, 

... 622 

... 191 

... SI 

... 73 

.. 60 

27 

... U 

... 22 

... 346 

... 73 

... 62 

... 2 

... 664 


Total . . ... 2,140 


The number and manner of alienations daring the currencj of the former 
^ ^ or Regulation IX settlement may be shown as follows. 

Such transfers of land were naturally commonest m 
parganahs which, hke Sahaswan, were over-assessed • — 


Parganah. 

By private sale. 

By mortgage. 

t 

; 

By order of court. 

Entire es- 
tates. 

Portions of 
estates. 

Entire es- 
tates 

Portions of 
estates 

Entire es- 
tates 

Portions of 
estates. 

1. 

Asadpnr 


• •• 

77 

2 

223 

3 

97 

2 

Bajpnra ... 


3 

95 

2 

59 

10 

72 

3 

Bisanli 


3 

36 

I 

60 

• •• 

51 

4 

Satfisi 

*•• 

• *• 

36 

2 

62 

2 

123 

5 

IslSnmagar 

f » 

9 

250 

4 

141 

3 

115 

6 

Sahasiran ... 

• *• 

SO 

Sit 

7 

97 

32 

440 

7. 

Hot 

*•• 

7 

136 

••• 

37 

... 

230 

8 

Badatm ... 

«• 

16 

296 

s 

69 


129 

9 

Ujhtoi . . 

«• 

10 

285 

2 

62 

8 

254 

10 

Salimpnr ... 


11 

269 

3 

174 

i 

151 

11. 

Usahat 


20 

692 

1 

630 

2 

612 


Total 

• It 


2,413 

27 

1,507 

65 

2,174 


Or, to pat it more briefly, in about thirty years 180 entire estates and 6,103 
shares in estates changed hands. Bearing in mind the fact that at 10 shares to 
an estate the latter figure represents the area of about 610 mahdis, we shall at 


^Digested from the Settlement Beport, 
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onco SGO that the total acreage transferred was considerable, and indeed well 
over one-tliird of the whole district. It should he rememhered, however, that 
the numhoi of alienations was swollen by an exceptional circumstance, the 
mutiny of 1857-58, which resulted in the confiscation of much leal property. 
So long a list of transfers cannot therefore he expected at the expiry *of the 
current settlement, even if duo allowance be made for the freer “ circulation” 
of land caused by an increased taste for lawsuits.’- 

It has been already shown (page 9) that in 1873 the cultivated area 
Distribution of the culti- of distiict was 831,189 acres. The followmg 
■vated area table shows how much of that area was tilled by the 

landholders themselves, and how much by their tenants of various kinds ; — 




Jlome farm of proprietors * 

Cultivated bp tenants with 
righft of occupancy 

Cultivated by tenants- 
ai-xetU 



1 1 

° § 

bo 

a 

(S 

s 

C3 

O B 

bo 

Q 

m 

P 

C 

o o 

bi 

a 


Pnrganah. 

u o 

1.^ 


3 

*3 

^ \ 
o ! 

m ^ 
o cS 

o 

c 

o 

o C3 

O 

*3 



o 

S to 

2 o 

1 ■ 

! O 

to 

O 

t-s 

a ^ ' 

eg 

rc: i 

o 

bo 

**-» 

o 

u 

c3 ^ 

S 

c u 

A 

o 

bo 



^ c 

0 3® 

5 ^ n 

1 ^ 

o « 

a 1 

U 

1 c> 

B 

l-l 1 

g g 


rQ 

a 

c3 

g ^ 

d 



a 


< 

2; 


c 

K 


< 





A, r. 



A r 



A r 

1 

Asadpur 

2,268 

13,111 

6 3 

9,109 

29,468 

3 OJ 

6,130 

11,310 

2 0} 

2 

Rajpum 

607 

6,603 

10 3 

7,404 

32,850 

4 li 

6,666 

13,939 

2 2 

3 

Bissuh 

492 

4,814 

9 3 

6,708 

38 ,383 

6 3 

2,266 

9,326 

4 0 

4 

Sntdsl . 

1,003 

6,751 

6 2 

0,099 

32,630 

6 1 

2,463 

6,176 

2 2 

6 

Islfimnagar .. 

709 

7,858 

11 0| 

7,866 

64,292 

6 31 

6,398 

18,471 

3 

G 

Sahnstt An 

1,49G 

11,607 

7 2 

12,730 

61,237 

4 3 

10,076 

31,604 

3 0 

7 

IVOt flat 

1,605 

16,629 

10 1 

14,027 

64,699 

4 2A 

6,352 

16,903 

2 3| 

8 

Budaun 

1,876 

16,337 

8 2 

9,909 

49,413 

6 0 

6,646 

19,772 

3 0 

9 

Uiliani 

1,960 

17,093 

8 2 

8,460 

44,366 

6 1 

6,653 

23,366 

3 2 

10. ‘^nlinipnr ., 

2,669 

22 464 

8 I 

12,693 

62 798 

4 1 

7,991 

20,070 

2 2 

11 

Usahnt 

2,2J0 

17,119 

7 1 

8.42 

41,080 

4 3 

6,624 

21,037 

I 3 0 


Total .. 

16,856 

139,106 

8 1 

102,226 

501,212 

6 0 

64,064 

190,871 

2 3J 


Tenants with lights of occupancy held 72 percent of all land under tenant 
cultivation, and themselves constituted no less than 61 per cent, of the whole 
tenant community. But Mr, Carmichael writes ominously as to their future. 


The rights of these men are heritable by descendants only, and cannot be 

^ The above table 13 taken from the Settlement Report, 1873, para 106 In an undated 
appendix, which appears, however, to have been submitted m 1872, the number of estates trans- 
ferred either in part or whole is represented as somewhat larger, and the total alienated area is 
giieo as 466,9)3 acres 2 poles, According to the same appendix, no less than 34,764 acres 8 rods 
and 10 poles were confiscated on account of rebellion 

2 In this term are included not only 13 1,276 acres of seer, or land cultivated by its proprie- 
tors for more than 12 years, but a'so 7,828 acres which although not scr are nevertheless cul- 
tivated by their proprietors The table at para. 107 of the Settlement Report shows the distri- 
bution of the former only, but an appendix enables us to show together the distribution of both« 
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on a variable local bigha averaging only one-tbird of the former. On some 
estates held by grasping owneis a system known as chavhisi or “ twenty-four- 
iug” pievails. This means that the number of bisivas in the local bigha is 
increased from to 24, while the rent is of course raised proportionately. 
The proceeding bears some analogy to the depreciation of coinage adopted by 
many European commumtics, but it can hardly be stopped so long as local 
deviations from the Government standard are allowed. Where the rent is 
paid in kind the usual plan is for the landlord to take some fixed share 
of the threshed and garnered crop. This seignoiial portion vanes from 
one-quarter to one-half, accoiding to previous agreement, but is generally one- 
third (iihdra). Theie is another system of payment which, although made in 
money, has some points m common with the payment in kind (batdt) just 
mentioned. This is called lanhit oi appraisement Shortly before the harvest 
an appiaiser {kanhaiya) estimates the probable outturn of the standing crop ; 
and the landlord receives after reaping the current market price of his share 
in that estimated outturn. Thus if the appraiser declare that the field will 
turn out twelve maunds of barley, and the landlord’s share be one-tHird of 
the crop, the latter will be paid the maiket pnce (at time of reaping) of 
four maunds. There is often some dispute between landlord and tenant as 
to the time of day when appraisement shall take place. The landlord pre- 
fers the morning, when the crop “is heavy with dew, and with the sun 
glistemng upon it, looks well ” The tenant piefers “ midday, when the crop 
is drooping from the heat”^ But the fairest time for both parties is the 
evening. 

The foUoAving table shows the highest and lowest rates of rent per acre 
actually paid for various classes of soil m the several parganahs — 


Name of parganah 

Gauhdni, or land 
surrounding 
village-site 

Duinat, or loanig 
soil 

Mailtydr, or 
clayey soil. 

Blmr, or sandy 
soil. 

Irri- 

gated. 

Unirri- 

gated 

Irri- 

gated 

Unirri- 

gated 

1 

Irri- 

gated 

1 

Unim- 

gated 

Irri- 

gated 

Unirri- 

gated 

■■I 

■ 





Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 





B 

^B 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

S 0 0 


B 



B 

B 

1 12 0 

I 9 6 

18 0 


^ Settlement Report, para 1 63. 
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a moderate assessment sncb as tlie last tliey should recover their normal standard, 
and they did so. But a further rise cannot, Mr Colvin thinks, be expected for 
many years to come. The district has no highway of sufficient iinportance to 
stimulate exports ; it is occupied by small holders, and has no canal inigation 
whatever. 

Enhancements of rent by suit under Act XVIII of 1873 would appear to 

be on the increase. In 1 873-74 there were 308 of such suits 

Enhancements, i /. i , , ’ 

by fai the largest number (92) arising out of pargana Kot. 
In 1874-75 theie were 665 , the applications from Kot (138) were still numerous,' 
but had been exceeded by those fiom Budaun (146). The following table will, 
howevei , show the proportion in which during the latter year such cases were 
contributed by the various parganahs. The average range of rates decreed on 
dumat duiing the year is in the same table compared with the rent-iates assumed 
foi that soil by the Settlement Officei Diimat is selected because it is at once 
the prevailing soil of the district, and the soil most affected by enhancement 
applications • — 


0 

Pargnnah 

Number of ap- 
plications for en- 
hancoraent in 
187^-76. 

Average rate of 
rent per acre de- 
creed on ddmat soils, 





Bs 


Rs. 

1. 

Asadpur .,, 


• U 

S-iO to 

4-3 

2 

Rajpura ... 

• •• 

3 




3 

Bisanli ,, 

i^f 

55 

3-3 


3 10 

4. 

Satdsi , . 

t«l 

27 

2-13 


S 9 

6 

Isllimnagnr ... 

f •• 

G 

0-3 


4-6 

6 

SahasTvdii 

• ft 

58 

3-3 


3-8 

7 

Kot 

• •• 

13J 

3-0 


4-0 

8 

Budann 

• •• 

1 46 

3-3 


4-0 

9 

Ujhfini 

• •• 

77 

3 0 


4-0 

10 

Salimpnr 

• •• 

119 

3-0 

tf 

3-9 

11 

Usahat 

• •• 

22 

2-1 3 

»9 

3 3 


Total 


665 

2-12 

to 

3-8 


3“8 to 
Rs, 3-i 

2- 8 to 
Rs, 2-1 

3- 12 to 

4 - ® » 

Rs. 2-! 

2- 8 to 
2-0 

3- 0 „ 
2-0 .. 


2-9 to 3-4 


Mr. Eoberts informs us that at the beginning of the present settlement 
“ the tenantry agreed pretty generally to an advance proportional to the increase 
in the Government jania ( revenue),” and in this case there should be fewer 
applications for enhancement. These applications are now made, he continues 
“ almost exclusively by new propnetors by purchase, and by landlords whose 
estates have come by partitioa more under control,” 
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The condition of the Budaun cultivator seems to be no more forward nor 
Condition of the- backward than that of his neighbours in surrounding dis- 
culUvating classes, tncts. He lives in the usual hand-to-mouth style, but sim- 
' pie as his wants are, he often needs the money to supply them. In years of 
drought the absence of canals places him at a disadvantage, but, except in such 
years, he does not, according to Mr. Whish, suffer much fiom debt. Thiee causes 
operate in this district, as elsewhere, to impoverish the peasant. The tyranny 
of custom insists that he should spend on the marriage of his daughters a sum 
altogether beyond his means. The absence of a poor-law and workhouses renders 
it necessary that he should support a host of superannuated uncles, widowed 
aunts, and kinsmen out of employ, and the love of his old village, or the fear 
of flying from the ills he has to others that he knows not of, deters him from 
emigration. It is the custom in some quarters to decry the usurious gram-seller 
as the author of the cultivator’s difficulties. But the money-lender supphes a 
demand rather than creates one, and but for the indigence arising from the 
three causes just mentioned, his loans might remain unsought. That he should 
exact high interest or (to employ a word less obscured by prejudice) rmt for the 
use of his money is inevitable where the chance of repayment is do low To 
disregard the great prudential law that mterest should increase m inverse ratio 
with decreasing security would be unbusiness-like and Quixotic. Five acres is 
tbe average holding of an occupancy tenant, ^ and Mr Whish calculates that from 
a plot of this size the cultivator would derive a monthly income of Ks 3 or 4. 
So jsmall a sum, although sufficient for subsistence, leaves no margin for any 
profit : and if the cultivator wishes for the latter, be must obtain it by working 
occasionally as a hired labourer or practismg some handicraft. The average 
holding of a tenant-at-will is even smaller, being j*ust under three acres , and to 
the cultivator of this class some occupation besides that of tilling his own rent- 
hold becomes a stern necessity. Luckily the resource of domg hired labour for 
others is open to him, and not only to him, but to his wife and children, who can 
in this manner earn almost enough to pay foi their keep. A man’s wages vanes 
from to 2 annas, that of a woman from 1 to anna, and that of a child from 
two to four pice 

The statistics of the Budaun municipality ^ aud the railway are tho only 
trade returns we possess. The former, which suffice to giro 
a general idea of the prmcipal imports, will bo found in tho 
Gazetteer article on Budaun, towards the close of this notice. Tho latter, 
^Appendix to Settlement Report, page lOSC 

» The other mnnlclpahties, Bilsl, Ujhani, and Sahaswan, have no octroi tax, and conso 
quently no register of imports. 
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which show chief exports, are given here, but with existing ^mateiials no 
attempt to distinguish through from local traffic is possible: — 


Eccpoi'ts hy the Oudh and RohilUiand Hailtoay in 1875. ^ 


Station 

Gram. 

Seeds. 

Ct 

c 

1 ta 

1 ha 

Sugar 

Fuel 

Hides 

Cotton. 

n 

o 

Iron 

Stones 

•4A 

m 

» 

O 

ca 

Country mats 



Mds 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds 

^Mds 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds, 

Mahmudpur (Kareogi) . 

92 

<$8 

?,388 

676 

20,181 

162 

f** 

• • 

I 26 

• • 



Ilabtara 

••• ••• 

82 

1 •« 

1 ••• 

1 .. 


21 

» » 

f • 



• < 

• •a 

Asafpur 

««« 

• •• 

««« 

( 70 

.. 

•• 



• • 

30 

1 

*• 

a 

Dbhnari 

••• ••• 

68 


28 

• 

• •• 

9 

5 

9 

' 88 

1 126 

1,607 

167 

Babrdla 

»«• tVi 

2,289 

• •• 


180 


•• 

723 

50 

1 

• • 

• •• 


aaa 


Total ... 

2,631 

68 

7,486 

766 

i 

20,181 

182 

728 

1 69 

143 

126 

1,607 

167 


The same in 1876. 


Station. 

3 

eS 

u 

O 

Seeds 

'Z 

tc 

'd 

d 

to 

p 

CO 

Fuel. 

Hides 

Cotton 

s 

o 

Iron. 

Stones 

a 

03 

P 

•P 

Q> 

K 

Country mats. 



Mds 

Mda 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds. 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds 

Mds 

Mda 

jrahmudpur 

a«* 

14 

• aa 

3,517 

109 

16,605 

aaa 

• • 

laa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aa« 

Dabtara ... 

«• 

22 

, 

• 

*• 


2 

16 

14 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aa* 

Asafpur ... 

a»a 

aaa 

43 

1,967 

aaa 

2,229 

aaa 

aaa 

aa 

160 

aaa 

aaa 

ah 

JDhan&ri ... 

III 

a . 

• « 

16 

10 

a 

at# 

■ aa 


aaa 

a a 

1,214 

168 

Babrala ... 

ta 

• 

3,402 

192 

t» 

132 

«*a 

aaa 

1,467 

43 

... 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

Total 

aaa 

3,438 

235 

5,490 

261 

17,834 

2 

1,483 

67 

160 

aaa 

1,314 

158 


From these somewhat defective premises we may conclude that the chief 
imports are gram, building materials^ and coarse sugar ; the chief exports fuel, 
molasses, and gram. Except perhaps building matenals, there is nothing in 
either exports or imports to show a stranger that the people of Budaun have 
erg6d from the nomadic stage. 

^ These tables hare been kindly supplied by the TratSc Superintendent, Oudh and 
'hand Railway, Chandausi. 

A kind of molasses. 

Inriflvd butter 
p 33. 
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Tills sjrnp is sometimes worked into an inferior kind of treacle called ld(, and 
boiled with a little water the Uiand deposits crystals of f/mylr, misri, or refined 

sugar. This is always manufactured in a closed room, as heat is considered 
necessary for the process. 

In each parganah there are several villages and towns where markets are 

Markets and Pairs. twice a week. Of these the principal are 

Afapur, Budaun, Bilsi, Bindwar, Bisauli, Ganwdn, Hazrat- 
pur^ Islamnagar, Kochhia, Kakrdia, hfundfya, Parauh, Kajpnra, Sadnllah- 
ganjj Sahaswfin, Shaikhupur, Ujh^ni, and TJsahat. At certain places fairs are 
held, generally on the occasion of rehgious festivals. The fair at Kakora has 
an^estimated attendance of 100,000 persons, and special police arrangements 
are made for the maintenance of order whilst it lasts. Similar gatherings of a 
semi-religious, semi-commercial character are held at Bara Cbihra, Cbdopur, 
liakhanpnr, and Snphela. For further details respecting all theSe markets and 
fairs the reader is referred to the Gazetteer portion of this notice. 

Wilting last year (1876), Mr. Roberts gives the’ monthly wages of 
Wages, various artisans and labourers as follows: — 

Bs a. p Es a. p. 

Able-bodied agricnltnral labonrera ... 3 0 0 

Bnpklayers and carpenters .. ... 7 0 0 to 7 8 0 

Blacksmiths ••• ••• • 7 8* 0 

Gruoms ... .. • . S 0 0 to 4 0 0 

Town laboureis, as a rule, earn much the same as agricultural labourers, hut 
their wages in some cases rise to Rs 3-8 or Rs 3-12, Females earn about ono- 
fiffch less than male workmen; and the wages of boys and girls vary according to 
age from one-third to two-thirds of men’s wages. Labour hired by the day is 
of course remunerated at a somewhat higher rate than that hired by the month. 
The increase after the mutiny of railways, canals, and other public works gave 
nse to an increased demand for labour and corresponding advance in wages. 
Phenomena of this sort are contagious, and it was not long before the advance 
made itself felt in Budaun, although from its out-of-the-way situation that dis- 
trict was less rapidly influenced than some others in its neighbourhood. Mr 
Whish thus compares the wages of 1872 with those prevalent twelve years 


earlier : — 


Class of^ workman. 



TFii^e* per dicm 



18 GO. 

I 1872 

Coolies, field and town labourers 



Annas 

1 to li 

Annas, 

IJ to2 

Smiths, bricklayers, and carpenters 

• •• 


3 
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It ib jKiiliapb open io question \%lictlior (lie ileinaud foi labom will materi- 
ally lucre.ibe dmin" Ibo next few yeais, but a rise in 
1 '■'C'-s - , , . . ‘ , , , 

\'agos commensurate ^^ltll tbo rise m prices is not unUkelj. 

Ilow lar^roly the latter had inorcased in (ho quarter of a century ending with. 
1875 Nsdl bo seen from the folIoNMnc table The fissures for 1850 are taken 
from the memoir ot lli. Court, then Joint Magisti ate of Budaun, and those 
for 1875 are siqiphod b} Mr Roberts, who filled the same office in the latter 
^ ear • — 


Piirchascable for a rupee. 


Articles 

In 1850 at Bilsi. 

In 1875 
at Budaun. 




* 



Mds 

srs. 

chts. 

Srs 

chts. 

tMuat ... 


«•« 

t«« 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

1 

0 

23 

8 

Barley .. 



*« 

«•* 

• • 

1 

17 

0 

32 

9 

llicc niest sort) 


f 1 

, , 

• •• 

• 

0 

15 

0 

10 

3 - 

.Tl 











IlicV (common) 

• •1 

«e« 

• « 

• •t 

• » 

0 

19 

0 

17 

15 

Pdjrtj, millet 


• • 


• » 

• • 

I 

4 

0 

27 

7 

Jodr, do 

• • 

«•< 

«« 


• • 

1 

o7 

0 

27 

12 

Gram 

« 


<<« 

• •• 


1 

S 

0 

SO 

8 

ir, pu'ac 

• 1 



• • 

• •• 

0 

35 

0 

15 

11 

Urd do. 

• f 1 

• •1 


• • 

• •• 

0 

30 

0 

17 

12r 

.MliiO, do 


• 1 




0 

32 

0 

17 

15 

Siir^n, mu'-tard 

€■• 

• 

• 


• •• 

0 

33 

0 

13 

s 

bait, Hue 



t 

••• 

• 

0 

8 

O' 

m 

t 

3 

Salt, common 

• •• 

. 

• •• 



0 

11 

0 

8 

15 

Clanlicd butter (pht) 

• 


• • 


0 

o 

8 

) 

13 

Molasses (cur) 

• 


• 


• 

0 

IS 


12 

14. 

Cotton 


• • 



•• 

0 

4 

0 

2 

8 


The remaining items winch complete the piice-current foi 1875 are, grass 
for cattle, SJmds. ; hlaisa, stiaw for cattle, 31 mds. , and firewood, 41 mds. 
foi theiupec 

1 Mr Ciiurt selected Hilsi bcciusc it was ‘ -i liir^c c'tpoiting toFu” and “a larger mart 
than Budaun, particularly lor gram and oilur distnet produce ” 

12 
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The day and night are each divided into four watches (yjn/tn?), those of the 
(hy being reckoned from about Gam, and those of the night from about 6 P M. 
Thus tho expression do pahar or “ two watches” (of the day) moans noon, 
and Usrc pahar or “ third watch” afternoon. The 24 hours, or day and night 
iofTother, arc divided into 60 gharls or terms of 24 minuteSj the ghari con- 
taining GO pals or winks, and tlic pal 60 hipals. 

Tho following statement, compiloil from tho district records, shows 
District receipts nntl receipts and expenditure in civil administration for 

expenditure. three years since the mutinj^ — 


Itcccipta. 



1870-77 


lls 

lls 

Us 

Band revenue ... 

lO.Sfi.ipn 

10,09,811 

10,27,02'’ 

Stamps 

CO, 119 

1,05,538 

1,19,462 

Xliacclla'ioons rc- 
senue rcccipto, 

8-M 

0,949 

1,07. 

.Tndicial receipts 

4 15'i 

29,351 

20,Uo3 

Pohcc •• 

14 811 

2.', 108 

.3,646 

ruhllc works . 

85 602 

948 

1 766 

Incnmc tiix 

C3,l.14 

27,740 

60 «2 

T/icil fnnds 

1,13,013 

53,702 

PoBt-ofiicc 

3,316 

5,352 

7,648 

Mcdicnl and edu- 
cation 

12^ 

16,323 

4,138 

Fxci'ic 

3G,46 

19,810 

25,280 

Cash ond transfer 
remittances 

54 208 

1,77,010 

25,691 

Tmnsfor receipts 
and monev orders, 

97,983 

71,899 

40,019 

Municipal fund .. 


32,273 

38,378 

Customs 

80 

2,735 

2,79. 

Ilccovcrics ... 

7,272 

29,678 

1,100 

Hates and taxes, 


1,02,635 

- ^ 
1,69,7 4 

Miscellaneous 

12,971 

195 


hcv. nue ju icial 
personal 


!•« 


Ledger a d savings 
bank deposits, 

1,9J,C75 

1,36,014 

1,04,381 

Total income 

18,00,473 

18,48,950 

10,45,700 


( 


Expenditure. 

1801-02 

1809-70. 

1876-77. 


Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Revenue eliargcs. 

78,764 

74,379 

73,134 

Stamps 

1,877 

6,446 

964 

Settlement 


67,693 


.ludicial eliargcs, 
Police, district and 

36,456 

63,637 

63,861 

rural 

85,761 

1,36,606 

1.36,631 

Incnmc tax 

C,lt8 

196 

• •• 

Public i\ orks* ... 

1,18,088 

7,000 

66 000 

Pensions 

0,440 

4,968 

6,032 

P st-ofileo 

60 

4,764 

6,211 

Milrarj" 

Medical and edu- 

3,206 

884 

1,268 

cation 

10,723 

29,088 

35,721 

Excise , 

3,676 

2,979 

2,495 

Customs 

'Irnnsfcr receipts 

... 

10,709 

9,371 

andmonej-ordi.r=i 

1,73,770 

63,378 

46,251 

Municipal funds 
Cash and transfer 


33,145 

46,280 

remittances ... 
Proiincial acd 

10,23,016 

9,82,276 

14,13,681 

l(ic.3l funds 
Interest and re- 

1 ,20,226 

1 27,743 

76,598 

funds 

3,422 

3,742 

2,086 

Opium charges 


200 

200 

Tnlnb inn dn 


6,025 

4,669 

Mnhkann do .. 

1,457 

Advances 

501 

30,654 

964 

Miscellaneous 
Kevenue judicial 

820 

304 

313 

personal ••• 

Ledger and savings 

• •• 



bank deposits .. 

2.76,021 

1,36,256 

1,31,968 

Total expenditure 

19,60,968 

17,69,940 

21,22,099 


» This term is further defined as " works of internal improvement and public conremence ” 







Under tlie Act of 1870, income ta^: was in 1870-71 assessed upon alipro- 
lucomo tax. exceeding Rs 500, at the into of sixteen pies in the rupee. 

Tlio actual assessment amounted for the whole district to 
Rs. 49,585. Tlicio wore 553 incomes of between 500 and 750 rupees per 
annum ; 2.83 of between 750 and 1,000 , 14-(< of between 1,000 and 1,503 , 124 of 
between 1,500 and 2,000 , 148 of between 2,000 and 10,000 , and 8 of between 
10,000 and 1,00,000 The total number of persons assessed was 1,210 In 
the following year (1872) the income tax was abolished. 

Stamp duties are collected under the Geneial Stamp Act (XVIII, of 1869) 
and Couit Fees Act (VII of 1870). The following state- 
ment shows the revenue and charges under this head for 

a seiics of years * — 


Tear. 

Hundl mid 
ndlicslrc 
Htainiii. 

Blue and 
block 
document 
stomps 

Court fees 
Btainp'* 

Duties and 
ponnities 
realized 

Total re 
celptB. 

Gross 

charges 

Net re- 
ceipts 


!!■> 

Its. 

Q 

ns n p. 

Us 

n 

— 

Rs. 

0 

Us. a p 

Es a p 

1872 73 

S17 

!rf.017 

0 

74 8SS 4 0 

102 

7 

67,872 

3 

1.903 7 3 

05,968 11 0 

1873 71 

COi ; 

2 ',913 

It 

0239(313 0 

182 

15 

1,17 675 

1 

1,390 0 8 

1,10,185 0 9 

1874 75 

r,i7 

25.032 

0 

80,131 4 0 

191 

0 

1,16,891 

5 

1,415 7 6 

1,14,475 13 7 

1875 70 

000 1 

20,023 

10 

93,070 10 0 

250 

14 

1,20,451 

2 

1,106 10 0 

1,19,315 8 0 

1870 77 

•18(3 j 

21,1101 

10 

00,349 0 0 

111 

15 

1,18,2j1 

^1 

1,193 0 7 

1,17,052 12 6 


The excise collections foi four years may be shown as follows The figures ^ 


for 187G-77 are not yet complete — 

Excise. 


Tear end- 
ing Both 
Soptem- 



Idemso fees 









still head 
duty 

Distil 

lory 

Ices. 

for vend of 
Native and 
English 

Dnigs 

CJ 

V 

3 

U 

Opium 

Fines and 
miscolta 
neons 

Gross 

roooipts 

Gross 

charges 

Not re- 
ceipts 

her. 



lliiuots^ 









Us 

Rs 

Rs, a 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Es. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs a 

Rs. a 

Rs 0 

1872 78 

1873- 74 

1874- 76 
1876 76 

10,359 

10,443 

9,747 

9,795 

13 

3,721 14 

9,420 


140 

1,935 

23 0 9 

26,633 15 

1,628 6 
1,770 4 

24,008 0 

29 

4,734 12 

9,900 


140 

1,926 

15 0 3 

27.237 2 

25,460 14 

13 

6,337 8 

9,970 


130 

3,100 

43 9 2 

27,341 1 

2,896 8 

2 1,454 9 

16 

4,088 9 

9,646 


50 

1,925 

18 13 4 

25,517 7 

1,881 6 

23.633 2 


In 1876-77 theie were 5,359 documents registered under the Registration 


Act (VIII. of 1871), and on these fees to the amount of 
Begifltration, 8,566-11-3 were collected. The expenses of estabhsh- 

ment and other chaiges amounted duiing the same yeai to Rs 3,148-0-6 The 
total value of all property affected by the registered documents is letumed as 
Rs 14 46,737-15-2 Of registrations relating to immoveable property, 2,612 
were compulsory under section 17 of the Act, while 1,671 weie optional. The 
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remaining icgisUations icforred to moveable propeity, as well as that trans- 
fonctl b> mils anil corlam oilier instruments 

The cailj^ Inslon of Bud.um is less sliiouiled in obsciii ity than that of most 
other di'^lneds in Noillicrn India. The historical outcome 
of (he Hindu iiilo is indeo 1 confined to the usind legendaiy 
tiadilions; hut in the .inn.iU wliioli came into fashion nith the advent of the 
conquering Muslims, Bndaun is frequently mentioned. Situated as it was in 
(ho neighbourhood of Dehli — the “ homo counties” of the ncwly-foiiudcd 
hingdom — its go\crnnient bccanio a f.uomito post w'lih aspiiing courtiers, 
and iUelf the seat of that learning nliich, in tlio absence of printing and gene- 
ral education, could only fiourish uiidoi the patronage of the great. Hoi}' men 
laid their bones here, mil it was not long before the chief town became 
known as Plraiishahr, or the City of 6 nuts * There are soieral derivations 
of the word Bad.i} iin, all illustiatiug nioicorless the remark of Voltaire, 
that in et 3 'mology the consonants go for nothing, and the vow'els for 
something less Tlio least improbable hypothesis is that which derives the 
name from Buddlid-gfiou, ie, the Milage of Buddh, an Ahar prince, w’lio 
,13 reputed to ha\o founded the city m the tenth century of the Chnstian era ^ 
Here the only difficulty is the substitution of the letter ‘y’ for the letter y ; 
but the same change has taken place on a largo scale in our own language. 
Oilier deri\atioii3 are Buddhinan, moaning the same as Buddlid-gaou, and 
Yodamau, signifying the village of the Vedas. The legend invented to 
account for the latter is that, about A D. 401, Suraj Dhvaj, prune minister to 
kingMahlpdl ofDehh, and a gicat Vedic scholar, retired to what is now' Budaun 
and founded there a theological school On the authority of a medical friend, 
Mr. Court deduces the w'ord from Buddha, founder of the Buddhist faith, and 
moati, a stone. “ Hence the w'ord Budhawan, which w'ould signify the altar 
of Buddha,” and on this inseeuio etymological foundation Mr. Court proceeds 
to build an historical conjecture : — “ If this,” ho argues, “ is the correct deriva- 
tion, the foundation of the tow'n cannot be fixed at less than 2,200 years. Bud- 
dhism having been destroyed (sic) during the third century befoio the Chnstian 
era;” an assertion utterly at variance with facts. 


The most generally accepted tradition ascribes the foundation or fortifica- 
tion of tho city to Biya Buddh, w'lio, accoiding to Maulvi 
* Muhammad Karim, flourished about 905. The remains of 

four guard-houses, at the corners of what weie once the walls of the old city, 

1 Wtthia less than 130 years after its permanent occupation by tho Muslims, Amir Khusrn 
had written some verses on the sanctity of Bndaun 

n The Christian era has been adopted for alt dates given in this notice 


1 . 



no 


BTJDATJN, 


nro still poinlfid to n® monuments of this monarch, and his piety is said to 
have raised, within the fortress, a tomplo to Nflkanthi Bfahridoo, or Sluva of the 
arairc nock. But leaving Buddh and his mythical rival Sdraj Dhvaj behind us, 
we come next upon a perhaps more trustworthy tradition, which relates that m 
1028 Budami was besieged and iakon by Savyid SiiIar-i-jMasaud Ghd/i, nephew 
of king Mahmud of Ghazni. The icigning prince, a descendant of raja 
Buddh, consented, however, to pay tribute to the Ghazi, wlio thereupon restored 
the town to him, departed, and sufTered martyrdom sliortly afterwards while 
fighting against the infidels at Bahrdith In the storming of Budaun, Sayyid 
Sal itr lost many of Ins follosvors, amongst whom were his old tutor Mirfo 
Malhan and a celebrated chief named Burhan Katil, or Benin Kotwdl ^ The 
former is said to bo buried inside, the latter outside the city; and the tombs of 
many others, their comrades, are supposed to exist in the suburban village of 
Lakh.inpur," where an annual fair is still held in memory of the victonons 
Ghazi. Some Shaikhs of Budaun claim descent from liis followers ; but it is 
open to doubt whether this hero ever existed, and more accurate research may 
some day place him in the false position of William Tell and others whom 
history has definitely repudiated.® 


Budaun was still under the government of a Hindn dynasty in 1175, 
Ajnyapfil ''!'’hon, according to some accounts, the reigning pnnee 

Ajaj'apal founded the fortress and temple already ascribed 
to his ancestor Buddli. But quitting the domain of legend w^e now enter that 
of history. In 1196 the town was again besieged and stormed by Kutb-ud- - 
din Aibak, afterwards first Sultan of Delih, but at that time Ghiyfis-nd-din’s 
Viceroy in India* The Hindu rajd DharrapSl® was slam 
in defending his city, which has never since that fatal 
midnight been subject to a monarch of the same creed. He was a descendant 
of king Buddh, and tradition records tliat no less than 
900 wives pei formed soti on his pyre. Kutb'ud-dfn is 


Kntb-ud-iliD 


^ See Gazetteer nrtielcon Budaun, note 
~ See ibid, I.akhanpnr. 

® Per a further rceount of SalSr-i-Masaud’s somewhat mythical exploits see Gazetteer, IT., 
77 (Meenit Division) Masafid was also the name of Mahmfid’s son and successor on the 
throne of Ghazni. But this monanh was durinR his reign (1030—1040) far too pre-occupied 
by his struggles with the Seljnts to think of Invading India If SdlSr i-Masafid's Budaun 
expedition was ever made, it had probably for its base of operations the provmce of Lfihor, 

which had been annexed by Mahmfid in 1023 , . , „ . . 

* PipbiDstoue’s Historr, book V , chapter IV , Tabak&l i-iVdsir of Minhfij-ns-Sirij, trans- 
lated in Dowson’s Elliot, II , 297 , and Firishta, quoted by Maulvi Muhammad Karim. The 
date, about which there are some slight differences of opinion, is taken from the first men- 
tioned authority 

® This native is traditional. 
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said to have erected bebitid tbo temple of Nilkant)n Mabadeo a college, 
which he called Muuzi Madrasa, after Muizz-\id-din, better knowu as Sha- 
luil)-ud-diu, his former master : but no traces of any such building now 
exist 


Ilizbar-ud-din. 


Shams-ud-din 


How long Kutb-ud-(lin remained at Budaun is uncertain ; but be appears 
to have been succeeded by one Hizbar-ud-din Hasan, ^ who 
commanded the forces at that city until after the accession 
of Shaluib-ud-din to the tlirone of Ghor and Ghazni (1203). In the same 
reign Kutb-ud-din, as Viceroy of India, bestowed the fief of Budaun on his 
favourite slave and son-in law Shams-ud-din Altamsh (Iltitmishh^ It 
was not long before the new governor had an opportunity of display- 
ing his valour. “ The wild tribe of the Gakkars issued 

O 

from their mountains in the north of the Panjdb, took 
Labor,® and filled the whole province with havoc and devastation.” Sha- 
ll ib-ud-din entered India to punish these marauders, and Kutb-ud-din led an 
Indian army to his assistance. That army included a force from Budaun^ under 
Shams-ud-din, and the victory afterwards gamed over the Gakkars was in no 
small measure due to the bravery of himself and his soldiers “ In the height 
of the battle,” writes Minlidj-us-SirAj, “ Shams-ud-din rode into the stream of 
the Jailam, where that wretched rabble had taken refuge, and exhibited great 
bravery, galling the enemy so with his arrows that he overcame their resist- 
ance, and sent them from the tops of the waves into the depths of hell : ‘ they 
drowned and entered the fires ’ The Sult&n, in the midst of the battle, observed 
his feats of daring and courage, called him into his presence, ordered the deed 
of his freedom to be written out, and graciously granted him his liberty.” 
The monarch who dealt thus generously with a slave that did not belong 
to him, was not long afterwards mur(( Jred in his bed by some Gakkars 
who had lost kinsmen in the late war (1206) His triple empire became 
resolved into its component elements. His son Mahmud succeeded to the crown 
of Ghor alone, while Ghazni fell into the hands of Tdj-ud-din Eldoz, a future 
resident of Budaun, and the bulk of the Indian colony passed into the 
possession of Kutb-ud-din, who thereby became first Emperor of Dehli. 
Kutb-ud-din had enjoyed his new dignity for four years only, when he was 
killed by a fall of his horse at polo, and was succeeded by his son Aram (1210). 
But in the following year Shams-ud-din was invxted from Budaun by the Dchli 

1 Tabakdt-i-Ndsiri, translated m Doivson’a Elliot, II,, 306. 

s Jbid, n , 301 

3 l^Iphinstone, book V , chapter 4 

* Dow son’s Elliot, II, 322, and Firislita (quoted in Uuhnmmad Karim’s memoir). 
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uobiJil^, anti (Irpnsin^r <Iio •'on of Ms bonofaclor usurped the throne (1211)^ 
Ihus liad two sla\cs Jti succession passed from tlio government of P/rinshahr 
t() an Imperial crowj). It js cert.iinlj strange llrat in that ago of feudal chief- 
tainsliip and patriarchal rule a chivalrous and freeborn nobility should have 
8ubnntt(’(l to tlio rule of bon Ismen, ^\ho nere in some cases eunuchs also. 
T\ hilcgotornor ofBuduun, Shuins-nd-dm is supposed toliavo built theldg^b, 
w hicli htill stands jneturesquely in n groto to the west of the city. In the coarse 
of his reign Taj-ud-dfn Eldoz w'ns cjcctcdfrom Ghazni by thekingof Khwanzm, 
and invaded thePanjub withnnoiv of settling himself in India. He was, however, 
dfifoaiod and taken prisoner (1215) by Shams-nd-din, and ended his days in cou- 
iinemont at JIudaun, and there is reason to behove that this unfortunate monarch 
did not die a natural death." His tomb fa shown near the 'supposed site of the 
hluizzi Madrasa, and is called Gor Shfih Balkhi, or the grave of the Bactrian 
King. It is uncortnin who immediately succeeded Shams-nd-din in the gover- 
norship of Budaun ; but it is possible that he at first conferred the office on.ono 
Rustam Khan Dakhani, as tradition records that durinir his reinm a ffovomor so- 

, ,, called altered the name of Keodhana to Islilmnagar.® In 1228, 

Itukn-ud-dfn , , « i 

however, Shams granted the fief of Budaun to hissonRnkn- 

ud-diu, honouring him at the same time with the privilege of using a green 

umbrella.* During his residence here Rukn-ud-din founded the Jami tn^sjid or 

cathedral mosque, w'hxch he called Shamsi, in honour of his father (1230).® 

The inhabitants bad perhaps some reason to congratulate themselves w hen 

this w’eak and licentious prince left Budaun to succeed his father on the 

tlirone of Dehh (12S6) The now governor was Izz-ud-din UlnhamThadT 

Salari ^ 

Rukn-ud-din had barely mounted the throne before In's subjects sought to 
remove him from it Leaving the management of affairs to 
Izz-nd-din Salfin mother, a cruel and vindictive old woman, he devoted 

his own drunken attention to singers and minions, mistresses and bnffoons, 

1 Dowson’s Elhot, ir,3'»l, 323, and Firishta (quoted in Muhammad Karim's history;,* 

Klphinstonc f book VJ , chapter I; , r,. j j' « n-u* 

* D j\''8on’8 Elliot, 11 , 324 Elphinsfonc writes that Shams iid-din « was governor of Siiie ’ 


at the time of his revolt.” That foriunoto sIhio as most probably a pluralist, for he was 
certainly governing at Bndann wlien summoned to 0ohh 

® See Gazetteer article on that town , j, 

_ ‘ Dowson’s Elhot, II, 330 , Finshta and Muntakhab ut-Taufinkh (quoted in Mohammaa 

Karim’s memoir) 

® See Gazetteer article on Bndann 

® Elliot 11,381 The name Izz-ud-din, which IS, being interpreted, ‘ the grandeur of the 
faith,” setms to have been as common amongst the Inhm Muialradns of tint day as y°hn “ow 
is amongst us At tl c time of which wc ate writing there wer^ no less than five distinguished 
persons so called, mz, Izz ud dm SalfLri and Izz ud-din Balban, both governors of Budaun, 
Izz-ud-din Daramshi, Izz-ud-dfn Kabir Khan, and Izr-ud din Tughral 
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Badr-ud-dm. 


One of tbo Brst'to sliow his dissatisfaction by revolt was Izz-ud-din. The 
rebellion became general, and while &e emperor was marching to suppress 
it, tbo prime minister^ deserted bis camp for that of the Budaun governor. 
Tbo issue o'* nose distmbances was an almost bloodless revolution, by which 
Rukn-ud-dm was deposed, and bis sister Raziya raised to the throne (1236). 
The former result was of course what Izz-ud-din and his confederates had 
sought for ; but the latter was one which as advocates of a Sahc law they had 
neither expected nor desired. They appeared in force before Debli, with a view 
of dethroning Raziya ; but after somewhat protracted hostilities the empress 
succeeded in gaining Izz-ud-din over to her cause. He remained faithful to her 
ever afterwards, and when in 1239 she was again embroiled in civil war, 
joined and was defeated with her army.^ 

The defeat and deposition of Raziya, and elevation to the throne of Muizz-ud- 
din Bahrdm, naturally resulted in- the transfer of the Budaun government to 
other hands. What became of Izz-ud-din is hardly clear. But 
Badr-ud-din Sankar Rumi, lord chamberlain, was appointed 
governor in bis place Being shortly afterwards detected at Debit in a conspiracy 
against the emperor, Badr-ud-din was peremptorily ordered to depart to Budaun 
and stay there It is probable that Muizz-ud-din was just then deterred by 
motives of policy from punishing the faithless governor in any severer manner. 
But he found himself in a position to gratify his resentment four months after- 
wards, when Badr-ud-din, i\bo bad imprudently returned to Debli, was thrown 
into prison and murdered by his orders.^ 

Three years later (1241) the emperor himself met with the same fate, 
being succeeded by Ald-ud-din Masaud. It is unknown who bad in the interval 
governed Budauu , but on his accession Ala-ud-din appointed T4j-ud-din 
Sankar Katlagb to that office.^ Tdj-ud-din not long after- 
wards entertained at bis capital the distmgmshed author 
of the Tabakdt-i-Nfisiri,® who had just resigned the appointment of Kdzi 
at Debli ; and from the fervent ejaculation of the guest that God might im- 
merse the host in his mercy we may gather that the former was hospitably 
treated. 

1 Nizam-nl-mulk Muhammad JunMdi.— 

= Dowson’s Elliot, II., 337. 

3 J6td II, 389, and Firishta (quoted In Muhammad Karfm’a memoir). 

* Elliot, II , 842, Aluntakhab-ut Tawarikh and Emshta (quoted in Muha m m a d Karim's 
memoir) ^ 

* Abu Umr Minh&j ud-din UsmSn ibn Sirfi.j-ud din al Juzjani, commonly called Minhaj-us- 
Sirnj, During his public life, which lasted from 1241 to 1266, he held some of the highest judicial, 
ecclesiastical, and literary appointments at Dehlu 

13 
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It has b^en said that life in the middle ages wns abort and btutal, and 
the saying applies with more than uanal troth to the reigns of the earlier Mns- 
lim tiionarchs of Pehli. Like his two predecessors Ald-ud-di'a was after a 
short mnumbeiicy deposed arid ihurdered (1246). His successor Hasir-ud-dfn 
Mahmdd made, however, no immediate change m the government of Budnun. 
In 1248 Imad-ud-dm Shakiirki^ni, K^zi of Debit, inoorred the royal suspicion, 
and waS banished to Bndaun, where he was murdered a few days lator by 
Imdd-ud-dfn Rihan.^ Three years afterwards fzz-ud-din Balban, a rebel ivho 

r«z-ud-dfn Balban owed his pardon to some relationship with tho 

prime minister,® was appointed governor (1251), and in 
1252 we find him marching with the Budaun forces to assist the emperor in 
snppressing disturbances at Mnltdn and Ucbb. ^ 

The following year witnessed a royal progress to Budaun, whore 
Nds:r-nd-din remained nine days before returning to his capital * But 
before long the intngues of the wily Tmdd-ud-dln Rihdn created dissen- 
sions at court, and peace was not restored until that 
nobleman was banished as governor to Bndaun (1254), ^ 
Here his discontent expressed itself in a rebellion, m which after a few slight 
Buccosses he was captured and put to death (1255). His companion Katlagh 
Khdu of Sahaswdin met with better success, defeating the imperial forces and 
slaying their general near Budaun; but theKhdnwas too exhausted to reap tho 
advantage of his victory, and fled for refuge to the fort of Kahnjar,in Bundel- 
khand ® 

There is now a hiatus in the list of Budaun governors, and wo hoar no 
more of the place until after the accession of the next emperor, Grbiyds-ud- 
din Balban (1266). One of his first acts was the suppression of a Hindu, or 
probably a Rdjput, rebellion in Rohilkhand, or Katehir, as the tract which inclu- 
ded Budaun was then called Marching rapidly into Rohilkhand with a picked 
body of 5,000 horse, ho slew all male rebels above the age of eight, and 
imprisoned all their women. It is easy to believe Pinshta s statement ^ that by 
this measure the country between Amroha, Bndaun, and Jaldh was effectually 
pacified. The following passage from the TdHkh-i-Firaz Shdhi ® shows that 

^ Afterwards aorernor.—Elhot, n,, 349, 

2 Ghivas-nd-din Balban, afterwards Emperor— /iid, 351. 

2 Elbol II 352, 3C9 On the authority of Firishta, Mahammad^Kanni states that the 
gOTernor was on this occasion accompanied by Katlagh Khan of Sahaswan, 

4 Elliot, II , 363. 

« /Aid. 364, 372,373 

8 /6td, 356, 374. , 

7 Quoted in Muhatnniad Katim a tncmoir. 

8 (jt Ziyfi-ud-din Barm (Dowson’s Elliot, III, 10 1). 
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Malik Bakbak. 


Budauu witnossed some further examples of its emperor’s' Draconian justice . — 
“ Malik Bakbak waft a slave of SuMn Balban Ho held 
a jdgir of four thousand horse and the fief of Budaun. 
In a fit of drunkenness, while at Budaun, he caused one of his domestic 
attendants to he beaten to death with scourges Some time afterwards the 
Sultan went to Budaun, and the man’s widow complained to the Sultdn. 
He immediately ordered that this Malik Bakbak, chief of Budaun, should 
bo scourged to death in the presence of the widow. The spies (barid), 
who hod been stationed to watch the fief of Budaun, and had made no report, 
ivere hanged over the gate of the town.” The emperor next visited Budaun 
in 1279, on his return from the suppression of Tughral Khdn’s revolt in Bengal. 
From Budaun he marched to Dehli, crossing the Ganges at some ferry near 
Gunnaur. ^ 

The next mention of Budaun is in 1289, the second year of Jaldl- 
ud-dm Khilji’s reign. Malik Chhaju, nephew of Ghiyds-ud-din, rose in 
rebellion, and marched upon Dehli with all the adherents of his house. 
Jalal-ud-dm advanced as far as Budaun to meet the insurgents, and as 
they approached, sent his son Arkali Khan forward with a force to oppose them, 
while he himself remained in the city Where the battle was fought is not exactly 
known, but its result was the defeat of the rebels, who were treated with great 
and oven foolish clemency. ^ The emperor not long after- 
wards conferred the fief of Budaun on his nephew Ala-ud-din 
Khilji , ® but according to Finshta the grant was subsequently revoked, and 
the governorship bestowed on Malik Chhaju, in order to conciliate that prince’s 
followers, who had again revolted. ^ The same authority 
mentions thatdurino: the reign of Jaldl-ud-din one Jaldl-ud- 
din Kdshdiii being suspected of treason was banished as Kazi to Budaun ^ 

In 1295 the late governor Ald-ud-din treacherously murdered his uncle 
at Karra and usurped the throne. In the course of his march from Karra to 
Dehli ho visited Budauu, where he reinforced himself vrith fresh levies ® Amir 
Umr, a nephew of the usurper, was appointed governor, but 
instigated probably by bis uncle’s example he, in 1299, 

1 Tarikh-i-Flroz Shdki (Dowson’s Elliot, III, I2i), “ferry of Ghanfit” are the words of the 
onginal. 

3 Ibid, 138 

3 Tazjiyat-ul-Amsdr of Abd-nl-lah Wassdf (Elliot, III , 40). 

* Tlie oiroumstance is not mentioned by the contemporary authority, Zia-ud-din, and Elphin- 
stone (book VI I chapter II) gives hia readers to understand that Ghha]u ended his days m 
confinement at Mnltan 

® See also Tdrlkh-i^Ftroz (Elhot, III , 145) 

Ibid, 159, and Firishtn (quoted in Muhammad Karim's memoir) 


Ala-ud-dluKhilji. 


MaUk Chhaju. 


Amir Umr 
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rovoUod at Bucinun, ^ Tho royal officers, aided by the chiefs of the snrroandin^ 
country, had Httlo difficulty in suppressing tho rebellion. Amir Umr and his 
bi other Mnngu Khtlu, governor of Oudb, who had joined him in the ontbreat, 
wore captured and led before the cnaporor. The brutal monarch looked on 
T>hilo his nephews wore blinded, by having their eyes out ont vdth knives, 
like slices of a melon;’’ and having thus partially gratified his vindictive cruelty, 
ho ordered that they should be beheaded.^ 


Mnglial InroRtl. 


Budaun did not ontuely escape from the Mughal incursions so commoD 
in this reign. In 1308 tho Mughal chief Ah Beg Gurgan invaded Hinddstan 
witli an army of 30,000 men, and ‘‘ pitched Lis camp in the vicinity of Ondh 

and Budann, expecting to make an easy conquest of 
that country.” In this expectation he was disappoint- 
ed ; for his camp being surprised at night by Malik Kafiir, great slaughter 
ensued, and the chief himself escaped death only by becoming a convert to 
Isldm. The heads of his slaughtered followers were bmlt into a sort of oolnnm 
before tho Budaun gate of Dehli.^ During this reign one Tfij-ud-din, Kazi of 
Ondh, was transforred to Budann in the same capacity.® In 1317 AM-ud-din 
was succeeded by his son Mubdrak, during whose brief monarchy nothing is 
recorded of Budaun, The next reign, that of Ghiyds-ud-din TughJak (1321- 
1825)) was hardly mote productive of events, but in one of its episodes a 
Budaun saint, JSfizdm-ud-dfn, is concerned. The emperor’s son Muhammad was in 
the habit of visiting the holy man, then hving at Dehh, to implore his prayers. 
Nizam-nd-din was subject to ecstatic fits, and in one of these, the pnnee being 
present, he exclaimed “ We give him the throne.” In those superstitious days - 
an uttering of this sort was probably regarded as inspired, and whether or not 
it served to confirm the prince in his designs on the crown, it certainly excited 
his father’s suspicions against him ^ Those suspicions were reabzed in 1325, 
when Muhammad accomplished the death of his father and brother, and himself 
became emperor.® In the course of his reign, which lasted until 1351, he 
appointed the son of a dancing-master governor of Budaun.® 

0 Tamyat-ulAmsdr (Dowson’s Ellfot, IIT , 47, 48) Entirely forgetful of the fact that he has 
a few lines before stated the whole force of the Mnghal army as only 3 ivmdns, or 30,000 men, the 
mendacions author of this work says that the number of heads collected ^ounted to 60,000 
Erom the account given in the Tdrlkh-x-Ftroz Shdh( (Elliot, III , 198) it would appear that All 
Beg was trampled to death hy elephants. 

s Firifllitcu 

4 Ibn Batata rtranslatedinDowson's Elliot, II,S09, 610) , , ^ 

“ Elphinstone ohserves that the death of Ghiyfis-ud-din Tughlak “ may have been purely acci- 
dental.’^ But his authority, Ibn Batdta, was certainly of a very different opinion, andrelatoa circom- 
etaatiaVy how Muhammad corned his BChemes against his father’s life into effect. 

6 linshta. 
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Ilia successor Fi'roz bestowed tlmt govornmeut on ouo Sayyid Mubnmmad. 

But in 1379 Kbargu, a Hindu chief of Katebir^ invited 
Sayyid llulmrarand governor and bis brother Sayyid Ala-ud-din to a 

feast, and after tboro murdering them, broke into open rebellion In the following 
year tbo emperor entered Katobir, not so much to suppress the revolt as to 
take a bitter revenge. Kbargu escaped to tbo mountains of Kumaun, and was 
nc\er afterwards heard of , but bis loss fortunate followers were subjected to all 
the wrath of the infuriated monarch, and those who escaped wnth life saw their 
fields converted into a pi oservo for game ^ The emperor’s vengeance is thus 
oraphically described bj’’ Firishta “As ho could gain no information of 
Khargu himself, who remained concealed amongst the ravines and precipices 
of the hill countrj' of Kumaun, eluding pursuit like so much quicksilver, and 
no one know whether ho (Khargu) was dead or alive, and as the rainy season 
was approaching, the standards resplendent with victories returned to the camp 
w'hcnco they set out. The king appointed one Malik Baud (an Afghan whom 
bo exalted to a very high rank), with a body of troops, to remain at Sambhal, 
with orders to invade the country of Katohir every year, to commit every kind 
of ravage and devastation, and not to allow it to be inhabited until the murderer 
W’as given up. The king himself also, under pretence of hunting, marched 
annually in that direction until the year 787 (A D. 1385) to see that his orders 
were fulfilled, and to do what Malik D.iiid had left undone, and for six years 
not an inhabitant was to bo soon in that district, nor was a single jarih ® of land 
cultivated. Not a soul slept at night in his hut, and several thousands of 
Hindus were slaughtered to avenge tbo death of those three Sayyids.* In the 
above-mentioned year® he built an exceedingly strong fortress in Bisaidi, seven 
Los from Budaun, and called it Firozpur , but the common people, j’oeose 
amid all the oppression they had suffered, called it Xkhirmpur (the last city) ; 
and in truth it happened as they predicted, for the grace of God did not suffer 
him to construct any more forts, or to lay the foundations of new cities and 
towns, and consequently the fortress continued to be called Akhirinpur.” 

1 Tdrikh-i-Rlubdrak Shdlit ot Yabya bin Abmad (Dovrson’e Elhot, 17, 14) nnd TdHkh-t-Firos 
5/i(IA(of Sbnms-i-Slr4j Afif (iiid, III , 363). The latter authority describea the neigbourhood of 
Budaun ns “ wnste, but well furnished with water and graBS,” and inhabited by nilgdos and other deer 
“ Orders were given,” ha continues, ” that it ahould be retained waste for hunting purposes, other- 
wise it would quickly have become peopled and cultivated under the prosperous and fostering 
government of Firoz,” About the latter part of this sentence there is a terrible irony, but as a 
protcg6 and hunting companion of the devastator, Shoms-i-SuAj might have fonnd it awkward to 
explain the true cause of the devastation 

® Translated in Dowson’s Elliot, VI , 229 

® A measure of length, equivalent to 66 yards English. What is here meant is probably the 
square jarib, or btgha. 

* The earlier authorities do not mention any third Sayyid, 

“ The year is given as 1382 (784 H.) by YohyS bm Ahimid. 
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It is possibl6 and even probable that Firisbta was wrong in mentioning Bisaiili 
as tlie site of this fortress. Bisanli is a great deal more than 7 los distant 
from Budaun,-and an earlier authonty,i who was contemporary with Firoz, 
places the budding at Beoli, a village in parganab Satdsi, about 7 los distant 
from Budaun. Maulvi Muhammad Karim notes that the surface of the country 
around Beoh is still strewn with old bricks and other de'bris markinc the exist- 

O 

ence in former times of some extensive bnildmg. On the murder of Sayyid 

-rr TT-utf Muhammad, Malik Kabul Khfin was appointed to 

Kabfil KbSn. . t • - t 

succeed him m the government of Budaun. A memorial 

of the new governor still exists in the city, where he founded a ward know n 

as Kabdlpura ® 

For a quarter of a century — that is, from the death of Firoz in 1388 to 
the last year of his grandson Mahmud’s reign in 1413 — wo hear no more of 
Budaun. But the saying as to the happiness of countnes that have no history m 
this case applies \vxth some force. The silence of chroniclers shows that the district 
had escaped from the murderous invasion of Tamerlane, which occurred iTrtitl"- 
interval. In the year last mentioned one Muhtibat Khdn was governor of Budaun, 

and m 1414, when the Sayyid dynasty was founded 
Mahabat Khan. Khizr Khdn, was still in possession of that appoint- 

ment^ Khizr Klhdn had no sooner seated himself on the throne than it became 
necessary to suppress a fresh rebellion in Katchir, headed by R-ii Har Singh 
Deo. For this purpose ho despatched his general Tdj-ul-Mulk, who crossing 
over the Ganges into Katehir, with Muhdbat Khdn’s assistance ‘'chastised and 
plundered the infdels of that country.” Har Singh Deo fled to the mountains 
north of Rohilkhand, but returning and tendering his submission in 141G, was 
pardoned.* That submission was due rather to the approach of a largo force 
under Tdj-ul-Mulk than to any exhaustion on the part of the Rdi * for two }oars 
later (1418) he again raised the standard of revolt, and Taj-nl-Mulk was sent a 
second time against him. As the royal forces crossed the Ganges, liar Singh 
retreated eastwards, devastating the country around liim. But standing at Iny 
amid the forests of Aonla he was again defeated, and forced onco more to 
escape into the hills of Kumann. Tdj-ul-Mulk now retired with his hoot> 
towards Dehh, passing on his march the city of Budaun, and being nccom- 
panied so far as the fords of the G-anges by the governor SfuLdbat Khdn 

governor’s observation had probably given him a low opinion ru to the 

^ 

Sec also Gaicttccr article on Cedaua city 


1 Yabvo bln Abmad- 
5 Muhammad Karim’s memojr. 

4 r/ ^hcrVtbc hiUa io qneallon arc called » the mountalna ct AenU.” 
s iS/lV , eo, Kmgb Uaring retarned and pall tribute to ItoO woi a^ain parJ.n-J 
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ftp 

tti i,:ih n'i I tif lir .,r)n\,{or iti iIk' fnllouiti^^ ;vcrii 

{JJIP' li'’ ).tti - if ji v<tl( I KIht K5i*'iii JtnrclK.i in pcT'^iin ownin' t liiin ntul 
nnt v! fvirSrr-' «f n’t^l ittti, int<i uhrch t!ip clncf It’i'I rctiro i. 

jl.i! K'itrr h'l I ii'it'.ir t!'i' n.iiiL-.n inloiil nxrmilitnrs pfrtii,','lli v^liicli Ktith-ucl- 
‘,-vl ! 'p, t'l 1 ! ir tip in I'u nU ; ’iju! Jln»j iIip focmul lii>-((inc til) anlhcn- 
l-c'.V ‘ 1,1 /p of Iht liiri. Itirtir 1 out n fmlun'. After n rntilli"-"} Iilockndo nf ^i'c 
3’ iiJitl * ititTjpt'i-* in Ills ritiip forr'tl the ifnlinn fo rotire Jkil luToro cro'iing 
t'lr (tTt ;-i ' «•’! ))!» ri'iiio to Delili Ito c\eritt< tl Kutatn Kli'm, l)vli(i)fir 
Kl n'l, Mid t:\kpr~ of tk'' <<n!r*’pt tv)in Imj Inm fotitid ccn-piriiifr noninsl ImnA 
J'l't tlip iTi'xt fotjr )rir' Miili'd'Tt rifniiel In* indcpondi'iiro nt Hndfiun But 
in 1 IJl Mnl/inl 't:cci‘i!< llm fitln'r IClurr <>n tlirotic, ntul on tJir appronch 
rf -in rr.nv ttniir *1'" ttfo n.'ornrclf, the 'tiuminr •^tirrctifh r<^l Inttiirlf nttd 
forpiipn Tiie r< p< it,! ! pnrdun of oon^jiirndU-! rei'c!*' rmt tnitiri’l) contrnr) 
til t’ V 'j fit of l’ •' 1 -ini) pntt’ an tuitni*,tn! f iMc ‘•i^n, if ntn wtro needed, 
t f l’ f oi -i 50 s of till* S-i\ t id d) iiT-t). *J)n' ftvlile leiiimcc of Muhiimk t\ns 
tf r-i'? I follou. i |.) furilxr r« !• Hion* Wo art ioltl tint in the conr^'O of ln3 
r* >< 't tl rji'i llirtliitn Sliiri t iinrrln 1 iipon Hiid’nin. JJnt lie m'’ forced, pro- 
! xl'l) li fu*-i 111 ri -olii d lint pheo, toutiro, mkI mi nltinnleh tlcfcnlod bestdo 
“ il'o r.\t r f f Iv'it- Inr ‘ ' 

In 1 tr/i Mid ifk V .1 nnirdi’rol n* iho nntjoition of one Siri\.nr-ul*Miill:, 
t^lc■ Ini l-un d'prndi 1 fiu,n 11" ollioo of prune nuniAtor, .iinl Si\\jti Mnhain- 
md nuni'kl tbe tlirone- 'Jlio nunnrili ui’-, honotcr, n more jnipj’Ct in the 
^nnd^ of In inini-t>r, iind "otcrnui;; m th<* mtnu of .'Mnlununnd, Snr\Mtr-ul- 
Mnl). niec'’cdi‘l lu'foro hiti^ ui pritlunn;; ^'Cent nnd /'cnor.il disi-alnfncltou. 
One (if iho principal niotnltL'r-' of llie j nrl\ mIio juintd to oppose Inm and 
1 ) v'' C' 'inn njihol 1 the nn al nnlliuniy It nv M.dik Mi).tn Cli.aman, go\er- 
nor of IJinl inn “ The <:oncral hotn >Sir\t ar-nl-Mnlk sent 
to fitijiprc*'; tlieir Fo-euUcJ rohollmn inatle common c mso with the nnlcontcnls, 
ami nuled hy the Dudnnn nnd other forcc<! Inrnod Ins arms a;:j;nmst Sarwar-ul- 
Idullv. That ohnoxiou'; tdtiof was deftntod, and penshcil soon uncrwaula m 
an attempt on the life of the Snltdn, whom Jio not nnroasombl) suspocted of a 
design to ah iho off Ins antliorily and join llio opposite pail}. Once more his 
own master, Mninmmad, confirmed Mi} An Cliaman m the government of 
Budaun, adding thereto tlinl of Amrolm.^ 

* no^von'ii 1 lliol, IV , C( 

‘ It'Lat.At i-AkLari (1 Iliot, 1 V,, C3) (iiiJ TiSnl h'\-Muluriik Shilhi C4), TIic Itumgiwga 
if prob-ibl} tlic rli rr memt. 

n UjMDoa’jt riliot, IV,, 81, P*) The name ot this goicnior is Miriouslj given l>j Yoliyn 
bin Atanndfti Cliaiinn, Ah4r Mboii, Mnhk Clianian, nut] Malik Jlmnu. 

•/iii/(miot,dV,8«). 
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Ihe^ death of Muhammad in 1444 placed the croTrn on the head of his 
son AMu-d-dm. 851 H. (1447 A.D.) the Sultan went to Bndaun, 

and after stajing there some time returned to Dehlij when he said he was 
much pleased with Budaun, and wished to stay there always, Hisam Kh^n, ia 
Als'Od-dfa. sincerity, told him that it was impolitic to leave Dehli 

and to make Budaun the capital. This answer incensed 
the king, and he separated the vazir from himself and left him in Dehh' In 
852 H. (1448 A.D.} he again went to Budaun and gave himself up to pleasure, 
resting satisfied with the little territory that remained to him.”^ It would 
have been far better for AJd-ud-dm had he taken his vazir’s advice and remained 
at Dehli. He had not been in Budaun long before bis disfavour drove a second 
minister, Hamid Kh4n, into flight. Meeting at Debli, Hamid and Hisam took 
possession of the city, and invited Malik Bablol Lodi to assume tbe sovereignty. 
The offer was readily accepted by Bablol, who marched into Debh Mitb a largo 
force. But as it seemed impolitic at that junction openly to renounce the royal 
authority, Bahlol caused the public prayers (Ihutba) to be read as before in 
AlS-ud-dln’s name, and in a letter to the king represented that his occupation of 
Dehli had been effected for tbe maintenance of public order and the punishment 
of the king’s enemies. Ald-nd-dln was not slow to perceive that he bad losthis 
crown, but lacked the energy to attempt its recovery. He answered by abdicat- 
ing tbe throne in favour of Bablol, with the single stipulation that be should bo 
allowed to retain tbe government of Budaun (1450} " At Budaun he ruled for 
28 years, dying and being buried there in 1478. The exact place of his inter- 
ment is uncertain, but it is bebeved that his remains lie in tbe mausoleum of bis 
mother Makbduma Jah4a.^ One of AM-ud-din’s sons, Sayyid Haidar, is said 
to have founded the Miran Sarai quarter at Budaun, and his own foundation of 
AMpur wjU be elsewhere alluded to * 

At tbe time of Ala-ud-dln’s death bis son-in-law Husain Shah, king of 
ffaunpur, was at Et^wa concerting measures for the conquest of Dehh. Seeing 
m this timely casualty a grand opportunity for bis own aggrandizementhe has- 
tened to Budaun, ostensibly to condole with his wife’s rela- 
Husam SbSlL ^ reality to seize their hontage. The latter was 

an easy task, and after consolidating his power in Bndann he advanced on Debli. 
Bablol was then in the direction of Sirbind, but returned to oppose Husam A 
truce was, however, struck after some indecisive skirmishes, and Husain returned 

> 16 ,^^ 67 ^ 88 ) Lodiilbid,Y,7S, IS) and fuishta (qaolcd tn 

Mnh amroad Eantn’s memoir). 

* See Gazetteer article OH Badaun city 

* See tbid, Alajmt. 
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to Jaunpur.^ Next year (1479) hoslilitios were rono\ved, and Bahlol succeeded in 
getting the upper hand of his antagonist. Budannand Jaunpurworo re-annexed 
4o the Dohli empire, Husain fled to Bihar, and thus ended a struggle which 
had “continued, with brief intervals of hollow peace, for twenty-six yeais ” In 
the course of this campaign, before the final discomfituie of Husain, Bahlol made 
some stay at Budaim." He was now growing old, and in order to prevent dis- 
putes after lus death, ho sought to satisfy his kindred by distributing amongst 
them the various governments of his empire. In this general redistribution 
Budaun fell to the share of Khdn Jahdn Lodi, who was an old and trusted officer, 

as well as a prince of the blood.® A native histonan tells the 

Khun Jahan 

follouuug tale illustrative of this governor s generosity. The 
story is characteristic of oriental rule, and shows how revenues wrung from 
the many were in those days squandeied on the unproductive consumption of 
the few. The person benefited was in this case a lazy and impudent monk, whose 
gratitude might certainly be defined as “ a lively sense of future favours ” 


“One morning,” ivntca Shaikh Eizkullah Mnahtoki,^ “ Bandagi Mifin Ladan Danishmand went 
to the Kh&n Jahfin, and when asked what bronght him there bo early, answered that he wished to 
cat /Jnchrl, hut that he thought ho could not have it prepared in time , he had therefore thought of 
Bomo rich man in whose house lie could find it ready ; he remembered the KhSn, and immediately 
came to him The Khin said he never ate hlnchrt, other things were being made ready, but If he 
(Ladan) liked khtehri it should be prepared for him The Mi&n answered — 'The same difficulty 
exists here while you are gettmg it ready the time for eating it will have passed ” The Khau said 
‘ While it 18 getting ready I will send for some sweetmeats for you from the bdzdr ’ The Mian said 
■ Very good, but tell me man to bring the money to me I will direct him what he should bring ’ When 
the money was brought the Mian said to the man, ‘ Give it to me, and yon go and prepare the khichriJ 
In short, when it was ready, and the Mifin had finished it, he said he had eaten too freely, and it would 
be very troublesome for him to stand the motion of a litter The Khan asked ‘ Why do you go m a 
litter , have you no horse?’ He rephed that a horse which goes uneasily is worse than a litter, 
and '’at liis horse had very unpleasant paces The Kh&n said ‘I will give you-one of my own 
horses which goes very easily ’ The Mian exclaimed ‘ Why should I not ride if there be such a 
horse at my disposal V The Kh&n ordered his men to bnng a certam horse, and it was brought 
3UBta3 It stoodm the stable, with only its clothing on it He ordered it to be made over to the Mian, 
who said ‘ In consequence of my belly being so full, I complained of the litter , hut now a greater 
difficulty has arisen, for I never can nde a horse with a naked back,’ The Khan smiled, and sent 
for a saddle, which was brought and put on the horse The Mi&n then asked whether he was to 
keep the animal at his house or send it back. ‘Keep it at your house,* replied the Khan. TheMi&u 
said there was nobody to take care of it, On this he was told that a servant should he employed 
on monthly wages for the purpose The Mian again asked what it ate, and was told that it always 
ate pulse, coarse sugar, and olanfied butter The Mian said * Where are such things to begot in 

1 TaHkh t-Khdn Jahdn Lodi of Niamatu-llah (Dowson’s Elliot, V,, 86, 87) and Munia- 
khahdt-i-Tawdrikh (quoted in Muhammad Karim’s memoir) 

® Elliot, Ibid, 00 and Eirishta (Muhammad Karim’s memoir). The quotation is from 
Elphinstone, Hist VI , 3. 

3 Finshta (Elliot, V , 90). 

* In his fFdhtdl i-Mushtdhi (Elliot, IV , 538, 639) 

14 
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thjfl poor mon'e honfic ?’ So these also were ordered to be gmn to huu. Again he said, ‘ When fhu 
saddle becomes old another will bo required, and nerr clothing mil also be needed when the old is 
w-ornout.’ He wna told to take awaj those articles also. He then said 'Itwonld bererj-troable. 
some to send the horsekeoper every day for its food , it would be a great favour if yonwere to 
grant me a riUago, the income of which will do for all these expenses at once— the wages of the 
groom and the horse’s food, and its saddle, and Its clothing, and its green fodder ’ This request 
of hiB was also complied with, and a village was granted him m the district of Budann On bis 
takmg leave, he said he had taken his dinner, and received a horse and a village, but thehtter- 
camcrs who had brought him there had got nothing On this some money was given to them, 
and then at last the Jlian took fala departure. Such was the generosity of Khan JahSn Lodi." 

Sahlol died in 1488, being succeeded by his son Sikandar. The late 
emperor’s pohey had failed to attain its object, for almost immediately after 
Sikandar’s accession his brother Bdrbak of J aunpur refused to recogmze hisantbo- 
rity. Thefield of the battle thatensued is uncertain, bnt being deserted by alarge 
portion of his troops Barbak was worsted, and retreated to Bndaun. Sikandar 
followed and invested that city, thas opening its third anihenticated siege. His 
brother before long capitulated, and was not only forgiven, bnt reinstated in the 
government of Jatmpur (1488)^ On the death of Khdn Jahdn the govern- 
ment of Budaun was granted to Midn Zamn-d-din, but the revenues of the fiel 
appear to have beeu divided between the governor and his 
brother Mian Zabaru-d-din, who hved at Dehh.^ Sikandar 
was succeeded in 1517 by his son Ibrahim, during whose brief reign the empire 
was dismembered by revolt, and Budaun probably became part of the eastern 
kingdom established by Darya Elhfin Loh&ni ^ The general anarchy ceased in 
1526, when Bibar’s conquest of Hindustan put an end to the Lodi dynasty and 
the life of its last king. 

A new and less famous epoch now opens on Bndaun, which from the 
accession of the house of Tuntir to the rise of the Rohilla power enjoyed com- 
paratively little importance. Humiyun succeeded his father Babar in 1530, 
but after -ten years of troubled sway was ejected by Sher Khan Siir; and we 
hear nothing more of Budaun until the accession of the 
Afghfins. latter’s second son Muhammad Add m 1553. Muhammad’s 

short reign was disturbed by constant revolt. His kinsman Ibrihlm rebelled, 
and was supported by Yahya Khin, ^governor of Sambhal, who completely 
defeated at Budaun the royal forces sent to quell the insurrection.* Ibrihim now 
seized Dehh, and order was not finally restored before Humiyun, returning 
after fifteen years of exile, re-estabhshed himself on the throne (1555). 

1 T&rikh-x-Ddidl (DowBon’8 EUiot, I V , 456, aad note)* Finshta (quotedta Muhom- 
mad (Emot provinceH, from Bndann to Bihfir, were i^pen 

revolt" .844,? 165 See also Elphinatone, Hfet., VI.. 0. 

revolt. ^ (quoted in Muhammad Karfm s memoir). 
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During tbo rccont troubles Badaun bad been seized by ‘5 a mau of low 
birtb and singular babits, but bravo and of popular talents.”^ Kambar tbo mad 

(Dmdna) acknowledged tbo authority of the restored em- 
Kambar Diwuna / . , , , 

peror, who m return recognized him as governor. A high 

ostimato of the favour in which bo stood at court excited Kambar’s ambition, 
and with a view of extending bis authority over the neighbouring government 
of Sambhal bo made a military demonstration in that quarter. But Ali Kuli 
Kb&n, the governor of Sambhal, was not to be thus intimidated by one whom 
bo despised as an upstart , and Kambar returned to Budaun without gaming 
anything beyond bis neighbour’s implacable resentment. All Kuli now called 
on the Budaun governor to recognize his sovereignty, and on meetmg with a 
refusal marched to Budaun and besieged the city. Notwithstanding his dan- 
gerous position, Kambar now indulged in more than his usual excesses. In- 
juring himself by his gluttony,- and others by his cruelty, he estranged some by 
exacting their money, and others by the dishonour of their daughters. It is 
indeed impossible to suppose that his nickname was unmerited, and that Kam- 
bar was not in some degree insane. He had, however, sense enough to main- 
tarn a careful defence of the fort. At night he used himself to go the rounds, 
and on one such occasion his attentive ear caught sounds which led to the dis- 
covery of a mine dug by the besiegers. At length some inhabitants, weary of 
the blockade without and tyranny within their walls, invited the besiegers to 
attack the Shaildizdda bastion, and assisted their entrance with ladders. The sol- 
diers of All Kuli now set fire to the city. Kambar Diwana was next morning 
captured as, muffled in a blanket, he attempted to escape. Led into the pre- 
sence of the victor, he once more refused to recognize that chief’s authority and 
was beheaded. In pretended ignorance of Humayfin’s feelings, Ah Knh sent 
the severed head to Dehh; but the emperor, though much irritated at this pnvate 
war and its result, took no steps to pumsh its perpetrators. Kambar’s body 
was buried at Budaun; and the lower classes, with whom, as one of themselves, 
he was very popular, used for many years to make pilgrimages to his tomb.® 
Akbar mounted the throne in 1556, and some time after his accession 


Kisim Alt. 


bestowed the government of Budaun on Kdsim All Khfin 
Bakkdl. In 1571, during the same reign, there was a 


1 ErsMno’s Bdbar and Humdydn, Bk. VII 

= Kambat’s grace before meat was as follows — “ Khdo\ mdl Khudd kd aurjdn Khudd ki 
aur Kambar Diwdna ddrogha-i-matbakh Khudd kd ” That is “ Eat ' wealth is God’s and life is 
God’s, and Kambar Diw&aa is superintendent of God’s kitchen ” 

* Tabakdl-t-Akban (Elliot, V , 239) Muutakhabiit-i-Taxodrihh (quoted in Muhammad 
Karim’s memoir) and Erskme’s B&bar and Hurndydn, Bk VII (which cites Finshta and the 
Ahbarnama, as well ai the authorities already mentioned), 
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gient fire in (lie city. An immense number of Musalmiins and Hindds,”^ 
rites an cyo-T\ itness/ “perished in the flames. Carts full of the remains 
of those who were burnt wero driven down to the river (Sot), and no one could 
toll who was a believer, and who an infidel. Many who escaped being burnt 
rushed to the ramparts, and were so scorched by the flames that men and 
women precipitated themselves from the wall in despair. Some had their 
Bivins burnt and disfigured, Water seemed only to add fuel to the flames ” 
During the conflagration the dome of the great mosque fell in, but the damage 
was repaired towards the close of the reign by Sbnikb Kulbu-d-dm aifets Khubu 
Fatebpun, who svas not only governor, but a foster-brother 
of the uTov, n-prince " The year of fire was followed by one 
of revolt; for in 1572 wo find the governor of ILint and Gola,' a tractcorres- 
ponding pretty closely with what wo should nmv call the Shahjahdnpur district, 
proceeding to Budaun to quell, or assist in quelling, an insurrection ^ But the 
principal measure of Akbar’s reign as regarded Budann was the revision of 
boundaiy by which that district became a sirLdr of the Dehli province. Under 
this ai rangement, of which the details are shown in the Ain-i-Akbari (1596), 
the government of Kfint and Gola was absorbed into that of Budaun. The 
same authority informs us that Akbar estabhshed or maintained a mint for 
copper cpinago at Budaun. 

Akbar died in 1605, and in the history of the next few reigns Budaun 
is rarely mentioned. Occupied at first with the affairs of the 
DnkluD,and afterwards with civil war, the annalists find little 
time to devote to the pobtics of a provincial government. According to tradition, 
Jabd,ngir ( 1 605-1627) appointed Nawdb Farid Kb^vn governor of Budann * '^lyhz 
Ahmad’s history of Bohilkhand mentions one Ah Kali Khan as governing there 
during the same reign ; but no autbonty is quoted, and it is possible that the 
writer may have assigned a mistaken longevity to the Ah Kuh who besieged 
Budann in 1555. A clear sign of the decaying importance of Budaun itself was 
shown in the reign of the next monarch, Sh^hjahin (1627-1658). The head- 
quarters of the government were removed to Bareilly, hitherto an out-station 
in the same sarhdr ; but whether a corresponding change took place in the title 
of that sarUr we cannot pretend to say. The names of threesuccessive governors 

1 Abdul K&dir (Elhot, V, BO 1) nf 

-"See Gazetteer article on Budnnn In the inscnption recor^ng the restoration of 
the huildiDK Kutb-ud-din is called the hoha (foster-brother) of pnnee Salim (afterwwds the 
Emperor Jahangir). Several villages m the Budaun district are cahed Kutbpnr after this 

3 Tartkh-x-Baidyuni (Elliot, V , SOS), 

* Muhammad Karim’s memoir - 


Dcchne of Budaun. 
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daring Ibis reign — Abdulhih Kb<in, Nunak Cband, and Nazr Mubammad 
Kbim— have been preserved to ns. The last mentioned ruler built in 1632 a 
mnsonry bridge over tbe Sot near Budaun. It was afterwards destroyed by 
lightning, although some traces of it still exist. ^ In the time of Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707) a fresh territorial change was effected, and the governments of 
Budaun and Sambhal, corresponding with the modern division of Rohilkhand, 
wore united under the old Hindu name of Katehir The governor of the new 
province, Makrand Riii, fixed Ins headquarters at Bareilly. With the death of 
Aur.angzob began the dissolution of the Dehh empire and the rise of the 
Rolulla power. 

The Afghans uho before long 'established their rule in Budaun belonged 
to two great classes — the Rohilla Pathiins of Katehir and the 
Rise of tlie Rohillas. Pathiins or dependants of the Farukhabad gover- 

nor. The history of the former will be treated as a whole in the notice on the 
Bareilly district, and that of the latter m the Farukhabad notice ; but it remains 
here to describe briefly the vicissitudes of their sway in Budaun. The first . 
to rise into prominence w'ere the Bangash Pathdns Their chief Muhammad 
Khan was a cavalier of fortune, who in 1714 obtained from Farukhsiyar the 
Refs of Bhojpur and Sharasabad ^ The troubles in uhich towards the close 
of his reign the emperor was involved enabled Muhammad to become practi- 
callyindependent Ho assumed the title of Nawdb (viceroy) of Farukhabad, a 
city he had named in honour of lus master, and on that master’s death in 
1719 took forcible possession of parganahs Budaun and Usahat ® But mean- 
while had begun the career of the Rohilla Ah Muhammad. He was the adopted 
3 on of one Dddd Khdn, who commencing life as a slave had murdered his master, 
turned mercenary, and in the beginning of the century obtained some villages 
in parganah Satdsi as a reward for his services against the Marhattas.^ At 
the age of fourteen, in days when might was right, Ah Muhammad 
found himself fatherless ® But the natural energy of his character asserted 
itself. With a body of his father’s retainers he took service under various 
chiefs, and by fair means or foul had soon added considerably to the paternal 

estates in Satdsi. His success became assured when, for assistance rendered 

1 Muhammad Karim’s memoir Tho bridge vas reconstructed by the Rohillas, and the 
traces that remam are more likely to he those of the restored than of the onginal hmldlng. 

2 In the modem district of Rorukhahad. 

® Stydr-ul-Muiakhirin TdrSkh-i-Eohilkhand (quoted by Muhammad Karim) 

* These villages included Beoli, already mentioned as the probable site of Ffroz Shah’s fort. 
Hamilton’s Rohillne, 1788, p 34 Mohammad Karim’s Memoir, and an article contributed tothe 
Calcutta Beview by Mr. B S. Whiteway, C S , 1876. 

5 ’Jmdd’Us Saddat (quoted by Muhammad Karim) 
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against the Sayyids of Barah, the emperor Mubaramad Sh^ (1719-174S) 
granted him the title of Nawab, and confirmed him in tbe possession of all tho 
lands he had earned or seized.^ He was now joined by another Kobilla who 
should have been his enemy, hut who through his means was destined to play 
an important part in tbe future of Budann. Rahmat KhSn was the son of 
tbe master whom D4ud Khan had murdered, and might therefore be expected 
to have a blood-feud with DMd’s adopted son. But Ali Muhammad was m 
need of an associate whose ancestry might in the eyes of tbe Robillas atone 
for his own want of that convenience ; and Rahmat, who was in need of money, 
joyfully accepted his offer of an appointment in Robilkhand.- When tho two 
men met, Ah laid his sword at the feet of Rahmat, and asked the latter to take 
vengeance if he wished it j but the meeting thus theatrically begun ended 
theatrically with an embrace.^ 


In his invasion of India (1738-39) Nadir Shah did not penetrate so far as 
Ali Slahammad, Budaun. But its effects were felt in the advent of a crowd 
of Afghdn refugees who, frightened from Behh by his 
atrocities, flocked to All Mohammad for employment.^ Thns reinforced, tho 
Nawdb recommenced the annexation of his neighbours’ domains, and even 
defeated the governor of Moradabad, who had been sent to punish his 
depredations® By skilful negotiations he managed not only to avert tho 
penalties of this open rebellion, hut to obtain the recognition of his autlio- 
rity over the greater portion of what are now tho Budaun, Bareilly, and 
Moradabad districts. Victories which soon after attended his arms m Pilibhit 
and Kumaun served to increase the jealousy which his former successes 
had excited amongst dangerous rivals, and Safdar Jang, -viceroy of Oudli, 
but better known under tho title of the Nawab Vazir, had not to linger long in 
his search for a cause of quarrel. An affray in -which his foresters were worsted 
by those of All Muhammad formed the text of a sermon preached to the empe- 
ror on tho rebellious and aggressive nature of Robillas. Muhammad Sh.ih 
was thus incited to eject that race from Robilkhand, as Kateliir had now como 
to bo called. Advancing in person towards the Ganges, he at Ramghfit crossed 
over into parganah Gunnanr, while Ah Muhammad leaving his headquarters at 
Aonla,refciredto Bangarh or Yusafnagar, a fort ho had himself erected m parganali 

1 Hamilton’s RoTullas, p 47. ^ 

2 ^xrthhmXm'Rnhilkhand fcitcd by Mubamtn'xu Konrnj 

3 ElSiotf’s Edfiz Ralimat, pp 13, 14, and Settlement Report, 16<3, para. 3C. 

3 ScSonTook pTacYin the banks of the Aril m parganah DUin, not far ahOTC tho point 
where that nver enters the modern district of Budaun 
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Bndaun.i His rofngo was surrounded by forest, wbicli was, however, too thin 
to present any obstacle to the advance of the imperial troops.^ The intrigues 
of Safdar J ang or the prestige of royalty had, moreover, induced most of his 
followers to desert him, and after a short siege he was compelled to surrender 
almost unconditionally (1745). The intercession of the prime minister, who 
feared and disliked Safdar Jang, saved the life of Ah Muhammad. Leaving his 
family and effects at Budaun, he was taken to Dehli, but he was afterwards ' 
appointed commanding officer at Sirhind, his sons Abdu-llah and Faizu-Uah 
being retained at Dehh as hostages for his good behaviour ® Badr Islam Khtin 
and Faridu-d-din Khdn were appointed governors of Katehir.^ The invasion 
of Ahmad Khfin Xbddh in 1748 gave Ah Muhammad an opportumty of 
recovering his old domains. For his sons the hostages he had no fear, as 
Ahmad Khan had obtained possession of their persons and sent them to 
Kandahdr, far beyond the reach of the Dehh emperor. On appearing in 
Bolulkhand, All Muhammad was joined by a host of his old followers, and as 
no troops could be spared to oppose him, he had little difficulty in re-annexing 
that province In the same year Bluhammad Shdh died, being succeeded by 
his son Ahmad Shah. Ah Muhammad now joined heartily m the intrigues 
\shich gave his old enemy Safdar Jang the office of prime minister, and in 
return obtained not only an accession of territory, but an imperial confirmation of 
his title to the country he already held. Thus was firmly and finally estabhshed 
the rule of the RohiUas m Katehir.® 


Although not an old man, their chief did not live long -to enjoy his reco- 
vered authority. A comphcation of disorders, including dropsy and cancer, 
was hurrying him to his grave ; and gathering his officers around him, he made 
a last disposition of his worldly affairs. A will was executed by which his pos- 


Eahmat Khan 


sessions were distnbuted equally amongst his six sons. But 
as two of these were prisoners at a foreign court, and the 


remainder minors, Rahmat KhAn was appointed regent Qidfiz). Appoint- 


ments of trust under Hdfiz Rahmat were bestowed by the dying chief on 


other officers of Budaun notoriety : thus, Diindi Kh4n became commander, 


1 Hamilton’s Eohillos, pp. 63-64 , Elliott’s Life of Hafi7 Rahmat, p 20 , and Muhammad 
Karim’s memoir It should be remembered that most of the present parganah Budaun at that 
time belonged to the Bangnsh Pathons, But for the adnce of Khim Khfin Bangash, Ah 
Muhammad would have fled to Kumaun without opposing the emperor. 

5 It was on the occasion of his thirsty march towards Bangash that Muhammad Shfih gave 
to the muddy Sot the name of " Tar-i-\Vaffidfir,” or faithful friend. 

3 The clemency shown towards Ah Mohammad compares favourably with the nnmerona 
executions of rebels after the Jacobite revolt which frightened England in the same year. But 
later events proved that Ali had been treated mth mistaken lemence. 

* Hamilton’s EohiUas, pp 64, 66 Elliott’s Hafiz Eahmat, p. 21. 

® Ibid., pp. 84, 85 , but the date there given, 1746, is wrong. 
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and Sard ar Kh6n ^ paymaster, of the troops, while Fateh Khan was made steward 
of the household (Khd,nsdmdn). Not long after maturing this arrangement 
All Muhammad died (1749),® and Safdar Jang recommenced his intrigues 
for the possession of Rohilkhaiid As one of his cat’s paws Safdar employed 
Kaim Khdn Bangash, who had succeeded his father Muhammad as 
Nawdb of Farukhabad and master of the Budaim and TJsahat pargauahs. 
The Rohillas and the house of Bangash had hitherto ruled amicably side 
by side ; and when the former were attacked by the imperial troops in 
1745, Kdiin Khdu had given All Muhammad some advice that was probably 
disinterested ® Safdar now succeeded m obtaining from Dehli an order appomt- 
ing the Bangash governor of Rohilkhand, and directing him to take possession 
of that country.* The chief authorities differ as to the manner m which this 
order was received by the parties concerned, but it is probable that both viewed 
with apprehension a dangerous and exhausting struggle, which was likely to 
benefit the victor less than Safdar Jang Negotiations of a peaceful character 
certainly took place ; but they failed, and Kdim Khan entered Eohilkhand 
with an army of about 60,000 men. The Rohillas marched from Aonla with 
less than half that force, and met him between the villages of Dannn and Ra- 
sulpur in his own parganah of Budaun. Here a fierce battle ensued At itS out- 


set the Rohillas suffered great havoc from the enemy’s artillery. ; but two bril- 
liant charges led by Ddndi Khfin and Hafiz Rahmat respecti'^ly turned the 
fortune of the day, and tbe> death of Kdim Khiln completed thi rout of the 
enemy. Hdfiz Rahmat now took possession of the Bangash camp, and despatched 
the corpse of its late master to Famkhabad for interment (1750; ® The peasants _ 
around Dannn still show the battle-field, and tremble as on stormy nights they 
hear the din of phantom armies contendmg in the sky.® By this victory the 
Rohillas became masters of parganahs Bndann and Usahat, of which Fateh Khdn 
was appointed governor. 

Safdar Jang at once consoled himself for the defeat of Kdim Khan by 
annexing that chiefs terntory of Fanikhabad.j But Kdim’s son Ahmad suc- 
ceeded in re oainmg his heritage, and inflicted two severe defeats, first on Safdar s 


— o' 

1 Hamilton’s Rohillas, pp 89, 93, 


® The date is taken from Hamilton Elphlnstoner represents All Muhammad aadead in 1748; 
bnt this can hardly he accurate, as All did mt even rifecover Eohilkhand until after Abdali 
invasion of that year. Elliott adopts the same date as Elphiastone (1161 H.), and Mr. Whltewoy 
huries Ah Muhammad in 1760 

^ already been obtained in favour of one Kutb-nd-din, irho while travel- 

Im^to take np big appomtment was slain by the Hohlllas. But this aSait will be mentioue m 
the notice on tne Bi]nor district, where it took place 


® Elliott’s Hfifiz Rahmat, pp 30, 31. 
Mr Whiteway’s essay, p 9. 
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dopnty, aud afterwards on Safilar himself He next carried the war into the 
Nawiib Vazir’s own province of Ondh ; and Safdar, 
Troubles ivith Oudh hard-pressed and determined to humble the Pathdns 

at any price, called in the aid of die Maihattas^ And now followed a 
strufTfilc in •nliicli the Budaun district vas ajiain concerned. Reinforced 
by the horsemen of Smdia and Holkar, and by a contingent of Jdts under 
Suraj M.d, Safdai Jang advanced on Farukhabad Alarmed at the approach 
of this irresistible force, Alimad Khan crossed over into Rohilkhand, where 
he had succeeded in enlisting the support of Sadullah" and Fateh Khan. 
Hafiz Rahmat and the other Rohilla chiefs somewhat foolishly held aloof from 
what they considered a dangerous alliance They should either have prevented 
two of their number from joining Ahmad, or have joined him themselves with 
their whole available force On finding Faiukhabad empty, Safdar Jang des- 
patched a body of Marhatta horse up the Ganges to take po'session of the 
Ramghat feriy iieai Asadpur, and himself advanced more leisurely in the same 
direction On reaemng Rumghdt he appears to have crossed the river with 
little opposition, and halting a few days at Asadpur, he wrote thence to the 
Rohilla chiefs demanding, m the name of the crown, tribute for the past three 
years. Thej' now saw the folly of having neglected earlier preparations for the 
war to which b}’’ the action of StLdullah and Fateh they stood committed. 
Without returning an answer they marched to support their fi lends, who with 
Ahmad Khdn were letiring uoitbwaids before the advancing enemy Before, 
hovvever, a junction could be effected, Safdar Jaug attacked the latter near Isl&m- 
nagar The Rihilla and Baiigash foices, amounting to little moie than 12,000 
men, were completely outnumbeied, and suffered a crushing defeat (1751)^ 
Fearing that a similar disaster might befall his own army, Hafiz Rahmat retreat- 
ed to the foot of the Himalayas, whore in the folloiving j'-oar the Rohdlas were 
reduced to terms Thej’- gave bonds for an indemnity and tribute, and Safdar 
handed these documents ovei to the Maihattas in pait payment of the rewaid 
he had piomised (1752). 

On his second invasion of the Panjdb m that year, Ahmad Shdh Abddli, 
with a view to gaming the friendship of the Rohillas, 

Partition of Rohilkhand. , , ° . 

released tlie two captive sons of Ah Muhammad and 

1 Elphinstone’s Hist , Bk XII , chap 4 , Hamilton’s Rohillas, pp 101, 104 , Elhott’s Hafiz 
Rahmat. pp S6, 40 

^Sadnllah was a youthlul son of Ali Aluhammad 

3 Hamilton’s Rohillas, pp I07-II0 Elliott’s “ Lifs of Hafiz Rahmat” represents that chief os 
nresent at the engagement, which is di scribed as a drawn battle But this account is based on the 
Gulistan-i Rahmat of Rahmal’s own son. 


15 
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sent them to EohilLhand, with the lecomiuendation that the} should be phcod 
m possession of the domains bequeathed to them hy then father’s nil/, mfir 
Kahmat was of course unwilling to saenfiee his antliontj m this manner, and 
after Rohilkhand had been purposelj so divided amongst the sons of All Mu- 
hammad as to ensure their q^uarrelling amongst themselves, a fresh arranoo- 
ment was adopted, by which the eleven parganahs now constituting the Bud.uin 
district were divided as follows (1754). Rajpura, Asadpur, Isldmnagar, Bi^ault, 
and Satdsi weie assigned to Rahmat’s cousin, Dundi Khan ; Fateh Klmn 
retained possession of Budaun and TJsahat, while Abdullah Khan, who alone of 
all Ah Muhammad’s sons obtained a footing in this district, was established m 
possession of Djhaui and Sahaswan. Kot was gi\en to the paymaster Sirdar 
Khan in return for expenses incurred by him during the late hostilities, nnd 
Balfmpnr Hiifiz Rahmat kept for himself ^ The monuments of thoir rule left 
by Dundi Khtln at Bisanli, by Fateh Khdu at Budaun and Usahat, aud by 
Abdallah Khtin at Ujhdiii will be referred to in the Gazetteer articles on those 
towns. The emperor Ahmad Shah and the Kawab Vazir Safdar Jang died m 
1754, the former being succeeded by Alamgir 11 , and the latter by his son Shnjii- 
nd-danla. The events of the next few' }ears may be passed over very briefly. 
In 1757 Ahmad Shdli Abdah again invaded India, and on his departure Rohil- 
khand suffered from a Mirhatta incnrsiou; but neitlur of thoso ovonts alYeoled 
the district of Bndauu In 1759 the throne became temporarily vacant by the 
murder of Alamgir If , the last Dehli emperor that need bo mentioned in this 
narrative , and m the same yeai took place the fourth Abdrili in\asion TIio 
invader was assisted by the Rolnllns, end as botli Hdfi'’ Rahmat and Diuidi 
Khkn were concerned in the campaign, his army mnst havo meluded a largo 
contingent from Budann The Robillas did not, however, (Iiatingnisii thomscUcs 
at the battle of Panipat m 1761 Hardly more than six months after that 
event Abdullah Khan, who had bccomo a professed ascetic, and, according to Ibc 
practice of his order, affocted to cherish senomoiis roptiks, died from the hitr' of 
a pet snake at Hjliani,” and was succeeded by his son tlasrullah To the 
famine of the same year some allusion has been already made, p. 33. 

For the next eight years Budaun matters linger out of sight, but in the 
meanwhile the allied Rohilla and ^farliatta fore ^ 
Marhattas R.ahmat and Holkar had been dcFatrd 

by their fatnre masters, the English, m the Du.il) The '=amc conntr} wa. m 
1769 invaded by the Marhattas, who seem to haic by this time comjd* t«'H 

I Mr 00011*“^ Badann ^’’c noir, ji 2 

- llnniiltun’i 1101.1110,-, IIO 
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ri r. il Mom Uio oiloof'. of llion a( Painpni, On Ins inarch 

hi imn Ahni’ul Klmti ’i^ain-'l tho'-o iiini ludcr'; Iliifi/ Kalunnt passed 

<liion,:li Ihul lun and Ihdnt, inl<'iidin" l<» cin':'; (lie Oangos a( K.ulu Chank. 
Ihit ‘^(iinc infoinnlioii n ci-nrd al llic latter phre nlloicd his design, and after 
h dling ft<r a ft''\ dn^'- at P^ln‘'^^an, ho innrolK'd donn (he loft hank of the 
rnor (<• rro'-c it nl I'lUdigarh ’ Tlic ro'^iilt of tlii*^ oainjiaign A\as the coniplelo 
din'innfiinro of (ho Kohill'i'; Tlioir powoi v\as 'vot further uoakened in 1770 
h\ (ho di ath at Iheauli of Dundi IvliAn, who \\n ‘5 ‘Jiiccocded in Ins Budann 
pn'.-;(.ciion In hi'^ ■= 011 '' Mahilmllih and Fatolmllali. In the succeeding 3 car 
iho '''1 irlntti*-. ftdlowiu" up tlnir ‘'Uooo‘’‘' 0 -' of I7 (j 0, ra\agod Rohilkhand,wlulo 
tlio rulors of Budann — Uiliiinf, Fitidi, Sirdilr, I'atolinllali and Muhibh- 
— fled northw ird" ” But in 17711 Balnuat onlered into an ofleu'suc and 


dofou'-no Iro 1(3 with the NiwAh V i 7 (r Shuja-ud-daula, piomismg to pay the 
latter a snl)'.id 3 of about £100,000 for Ins a“‘’i‘'tancc 'Ibis treat}', which 
was hereafter to c\crciso a decline innncnco on the fate of tho Rohilla 
power, was countersigned b} >Sir Robert Barker, (ho English coinmaudcr- 
in-chief. Shortly after its execution the ^Marhattas withdrew, and tho aged 
Sard ir Khdn of Kot expired, leaaing (hat parganah to his sons Ahmad and 
lyiir Muhaininad Kluin The older son Ahmad, who bad succeeded to his 
father’s onicc of jnx master, was before long engaged with his 3 'oungoi brother 
in a quarrel about the di\ ision of their patrimoii} . Finding that no rcdioss 
could be obtained from Ilafi? Rahmaf, who fnoured tho claims of hib senior, 
"Mir Jluhammad took up arms and seized possession of Ahanit^ Rahmat now 
pent Fateh Kluin against the insnrgentP, and i\Hi Sluliainmad was defeated and 
takenprisoncr on tho banks of the Sot ^ Baicl}' had this insurrection been 
quelled when one of Rilimat’s own sons, Iiui} al, rebelled against linn Tlio 
wily father induced Ins son, by (ho jupiniboof forgnoness and tho Salftnpiu 
j) irgaiiah, to proceed towards (lie latter slightly attended On his w ay Iiiii} at 
was, not without some fighting, captured , and ho was afterwards lelentlcssl}' 
banished (1772)" 

The treaty with Shuja-ud-daulah.id been signed in Juno, and in November, 


Tiic rngli^li np- 
penr 


wdien tho floods of tho rani}’- season had subsided, tho 
Marlmtlas advanced towards tho Ganges with tho intention 


of invading Rohilkhand On thou wn}' to Riiinglitit the} despatched a mossage 


demanding fioin tho Rohilla chiefs payment of tho sums for which t v only 


’ Elliott’s nfiflz Enlinmt, pp 89-90 
^ /Ai(/, and Hamilton’s ItoliillaB, pp ICI-ICC 
■’ Viile Avprn p 4S 
* Ilnniiltoii, p SO. 

’• I'lliolt, jip 110-111 , Ilamiltoii’fl lloliillis, p igO 
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years before tbe latter had giveu bonds to Safdai Jang The demand was of 
course a mere pretext for war, and the Rohillas treated it as such JRahmat 
proceeded to organize his aimaments at Bisauli, and in the meantime sent 
paymaster Ahmad Khan forward with a foice to pierent the passage of the 
Marhattas at Rdmghdt Ahmad seems to have confined himself to taking up a 
position at Asadpur near the ferry, and here he was attacked by a squadron of 
Marhatta horse who had succeeded m crossing tbe river. Ho at once sent to 
Bisauli for assistance, but before it could arrive was overpowered by a largei 
force under Holkar and compelled to surrender The Marhattas now marched 
through the district mto that of Moradabad, plundonng the country as- they 
went But they were shortly to be opposed by a migbtiei power than them- 
selves As the designs of the Marhattas were known to he directed as much 
against Oudh as Rohilkhand, Shuju-nd-daula had before tlie invasion sought tho 
assistance of his allies the English. A brigade under Sir Robert Barker had in 
answer to this call occupied Oudh , and when intelligence was received that tbe 
Marhattas were approaching Kdinghdt, the combined Oudh and British forces 
had advanced by forced marches towards Rohilkhand On reaching the borders 
of that province they found the position as follows : Ahmad Khan had just sur- 
rendered to the array of Holkar The camp, artillery, and military tram of the 
Marhattas were awaiting a favourable opportunity to cross the Gauges under 
Besaji Pandit j and Hdfiz Rahmat, still at Bisauli, was making advances to the 
Marhattas with a view of at once securiug his own safety and evading the pay- 
ment of the subsidy promised to Shuja-ud-daula under the late treaty ^ Intelli- 
gence of these movements quickened the action of the allies, and an English 
detachment was with all speed sent to check 'he further passage of the Marhat- 
tas. A body of about 4,0U0 Marhatta horse were surprised m the act of orossiug 
by a ferry^ some five miles below Rdmgh^t , but on the appearance of the hostile 
force they retreated scatheless to the southern bank, and the English pursued 
their march up the nver to Asadpur, thereby separating the division of Bcsfiji 
from that of Holkar, which, as already mentioned, had started for the Moradabrd 
district. On arriving at the bank of tbe Ganges near Asadpur the British were 
assailed by a cannonade from the Marhatta artillery across the nver But our 
gnus replied with such effect that those of the enemy were silenced, and tlie 
Marhattas with some precipitation removed their camp to safer gionnd. On 

1 Hamilion’s Rohillaa, pp 188-193 The account given by Hahmat's son in the Guhstfin-i RflIitnat 

strikes one as bein<^ extremely Inaccurate It says nothing about these 

Sindlaas present with the Marbatta army, and represents Bahmat as eagerly marching fr 

Bisauli to the rescue o£ Ahmad, and defeating the Marhattas with an Jnfeaor force. 

"Hamilton places it at the "Gnat of Garrictpore"-possibly that which is now known as 

the DinSpur Gh&t 
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tlio following d.i} Rnlimnt, finding furllici piocrastination impossible, joined 
Shu)ti-ud-d!uila. It was now ariangod that the English should account for 
the Marhattas under BosAji, while the combined armies of Shuja-ud-daula and 
the Kohillas should pursue the foico of Holkar Sii Robert Baiker’s brigade 
crossed the Ganges at Ramghilt, but Be'^aji avoided an action, and decamped 
with such speed tliat the English w’ero able to le-oioss over into the Budauu 
district on the following day Heio they found that, owing to mutual suspi- 
cion, and peihaps to some quaiiel about the subsidy, Shnjd-ud-daula and Hafiz 
Rahniat had remained inactive It w ns therefore loft for General Barker to 
cKpel Holkar from Roliilkhand , and marching towaids Sambhal ho peiformed 
that operation without the least opposition (1773) ^ 

Shortly after the retreat of tho Marhattas the death of Eateh Khan 

Fall of the Rohil- phtced his son Azlin in possession of parganahs Budaim 
and Usahat The elephants, artillery, and other important 
personal property of the late chief, which were on his decease at Usahat, 
became the subject of a quanel between Azim and his brother Irshidad Ahmad 
of Aonla Through the mediatiou of Hdfiz Rahmat, Azim was forced to 
admit Irshidad’s right to one-half of the disputed valuables After this admis- 
sion the latter aflPected to treat his brother with great cordiality , but having 
thus thrown Azim oft' his gnard, marched to Usahat and seized the coveted 
eflPects Azim fled, while Irshidfid took possession of Budaun and Usahat, and 
was confirmed in his father’s title of stew'ard Meanwhile the paymaster 
Ahmad of Kot had been ransomed from the Marhattas.^ But the dominion 
of the Rolnllas m Budaun w as fast drawing to a close. On his return to 
Oudh Shujd-ud-daula had demanded, and been refused, the subsidy promised 
under the treaty of the preceding 3 ear, nnd had resolved to mdemmfyjiimself 
by the annexation of Rohilkband In pm sunn ce of this design he enlisted 
tlie assistance not only of the English, ivhose General had countersigned 
the treaty, but of several Rohilla chiefs, including Ahmad, MuhibuU^h, 
nnd FatehulMh, who held between them about half the district of Budaun. 
Everything being now ripe for action, he early in 1774 ordered bis General 
Latdfat Ah to march up the Ganges from Faiukhabad and build a bridge of 
boats at Ramgh&t He w\as afterwxord induced to alter his original jilan and 
advance upon Rohilkband thiough his own territory ; but the collection of 
materials at Rdmghdt, and a last threatening demand foi the subsidy, had 

1 Hamilton’s RohiUas, pp 194, 195 

» pp 199, 204, a 06 , Elliott’s II56z Ratimat, pp 110, 111 
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warned Hafiz Eabmat to prepare for the approaching straggle The first step 
of the Rohilla chief was to provide himself with funds, the smews of war, and 
for this purpose he made requisitions on the paymaster, Ahmad ofKot, nud the 
6te\\ard, Irshidad Ahmad of Budaun and Usahat. Both these officers at first 
lefused to make advances But the former regarded the latter’s temtor}^ of 
Budaun with a greedy eye, and when Kahmat persuaded Irshidad to offer 
certain lands in that jiarganah as security, Ahmad was unable to resist the 
temptation of making a loan which would give him some hold on the coveted 
domain. Heither the steward nor the paymaster ]uined the Rohilla army until 
some time after its formation,^ They Avere not the only chiefs who while 
affecting to support Hfifiz Bahmat had been urged by the promises or threats 
of the Nawd.b Yazir to remain neutral Muhihullah and Fatehulldh 
had professed to be unable to move for want of money, and although 
Saffz'Hahmat sent them a large part of the sum borrowed from Irshidhd, 
they lingered at Bisauh until the day before the decisive battle was 
fought.^ 

Such was the state of affairs when Shujd-ud-daula, backed by an English 

, , , „ brigade under Colonel Champion, invaded Rohilkhnnd ^ 

Battle of MMnpnr Katra. , , _ , ’ , , . i 

What happened aftei wards belongs to the annals of the 

neighbounng district, Shahjahdnpur , and it will be enough here to mention 

that on the 23rd Ajiril, 1774, the Rohillas were completely defeated at Mirdn- 

pur Katra In this action Hafiz Rahniat ended his eventful life, and the Rawdb 

Vazir became master of Rohilkhand Ahmad and Irshidid fled on the mor- 


row of the battle to Bisauli, bat deeming themselves unsafe there, continued 
with their famihes and treasure their flight towards the hills Muhib-ulldh 
and Fatehulldh, who arrived latei, elected to remain at Bisauli Fatehnllah 
afterwards started for Shuja-ud-daula’s camp at Bareilly, but instead of ob- 


tainmcr, as ho had hoped, a grant of territory, was placed under arrest At the 
same time Hajf Khan was despatched with a body of troops to take possession 
of Bisauli, where they kept Muhibulldh a close piisoner wichm his house And 
when shortly afterwards the hJawab Vazir arrived at Bisauli in person, both 
brothers were sent for confinement to Allahabad, while their parganahs were con- 
fiscated ® The rainy season had by this time set in, and the troops of the Mawilb 
Vazir, with their English allies, went into cantonments near Bisanli But fhe 


1 Hamilton’s HolnllrtB.pp 221-223 

a ThtA 2^15 • Qnd Elliott^s U&flz pp 113, 114 11 ,^ 

3 The conduct of Warren Hastings ir, ent. ring upon t'.is war formed the first charge in 
irap^hment against him in the British House of Ckimmons some twelve years later 

* Hamilton’s Kohillas P 243 

s Ibid, 244, 261 , and Elliott’s Hafiz Rahniat, pp 123, 124 
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moAcmenis of Faizullah Khdn compollod them in the beginning of August once 
moio to lake the field They maiched norlliwards, and wore absent some three 
months. On tlioii return Shuja-ud-daula halted for a few days at Bisauli, while 
the Enghsli troops rcmaiucd encamped at lldmghat for several weeks before 
quilting the distiict During the campaign Shuja had contracted an illness of 
■which ho died soon after his leturn to Oudh (1775). He was succeeded by 
his son Asaf-ud-daula ^ 


The change of rulers -which Budaun had undergone was not a change for 
^ „ the better, and the beneficial results of Rohilla govern- 

nndmin under Oudb. t i , i it-., . 

ment have probably been exaggerated. Rough Afghdn 
soldiers, with a strong dash of the freebooter m then characters, were indeed 
hardly the men “to scatter plenty o’ei a smiling laud.” But there is no doubt 
that their vigorous peisonal rule was better for the countiy than was the rapa- 
cious adniimstration of the Naw.ib Vazir’s deputies. While Shujd-ud-daula 
■was in cantonments at Bisauli, a Hindu named Biyas Rai bad wormed himself 
into the victor’s favoui, and succeeded in obtaining a farm of the Rohilkhand 
revenues " His malversations and tyrannies were too open to escape notice 
even in that day, and he w as soon displaced , but the system of governing 
the conquered districts bj" piofects, who were also tax-farmers, remamed in 
force , and for the next twenty-seven years Budaun was ruled by the 
methods which in all countries and at all times have made the words publican 


and sinnei commutable terms The 

following IS a 

list of the amils or tax- 

farming governors who luled at Budauu 

O O 

during 

the roign of Asaf-ud- 

daula — ■ 




Khwdjd Aftdb Kbdn 

••• 

• 

' ... 1774 

Rd]d Kiindan Ldl 

• • 

• •• 

... 1775 and 1776 

Rd]d Sura] Singh .. 


• •• 

... 1777 

Rd]d Kundan Ldl 

«•» 

• •• 

.. 1778 

Raja Daulat Singh 

• • 

• ■f 

... 1779 

Bdjd Kundan Ldl and Khwdja Aln-ud-dm 


... 1780 

Khwaja Am-ud-din ... 

••• 

«»• 

... 1781 to 1784 




(both ineluBive.) 

Ed]d Jttgarndtb 


!«• 

... 1786 and 1786 

Rd]d Bbogwdn Das and Jetb Mai 

• •• 

• •• 

.. 1787 

Mabdi Ah Kbdn 

• •• 

«•! 

1788 to 1793 
(both inclusive ) 


The death of Xsaf-ud-daula in 1794 placed his adopted son Vnzir All for 
a short time in possession of the Oudh teriitories. Vazfr was, howo\ei, 


1 Hamilton’s Rolullns, pp 2G0, 270, 271 , Elliott’s Hafiz Rnlimat, p 128 
- Hamilton, pp 253, 264 Biyas Rdi hod been tbe Dlwdn or prime minister of Hfifiz Rabmat, 
and the yearly rent wliich be offered for Ibe farm was two karort of rupees, or about two 
milUou pounds Btorllug, 
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... 1794 and 1795 
1796 and 1797 


deposed in 11,0 ran,e yen,-, n„d during tho reign of his .nocessor SaMal Ali the 
list ol iiwlnim frovoinoib is continued as follows 

Hiilii Mohan Lnl 

Ahnfis Ah 

ll'iiain Ah , .. ..no . .o,,, 

II it bn asked wliy a more list of n.ari.e3 and dates is given as the history 
of tho Mnt\fil) Vazir’s adniinistrntion, the answer is that his creatures left no 
more solid oviclcnccs of their rule behind them No important public measures 
could be expected from nion whoso only object was the accumulation of a pn- 
^uto lioard ; no buddings attest in fins distiict the existence of governors who 


were architects only of their own fortunes. “ Tho amils,” writes fifr. Court, 
“independently of being invested nith administrative powers, were also 
farmers of tho revenuo of the provinces over which they held authority. Their 
tenure of power was uncertain, .and it consequently^ became their object to 
collect as mncli, and to pay as little, as they could. They sublet the country 
in estates to the highest bidder. A total w.aiit of good faith existed between 
the amil and tho sub-tenant. Tlio farmer, again, whose tenure of lease was 
as precarious as that of the amil, m his turn exacted all be could from the 
cultivators of the soil, who w’ere thus reduced to the lowest ebb of misery. 
Yillagos wero depopulated, cultivation disappeared, and in its stead dense 
jungle covered the soil This “ plundering and blundenng” was fortunately 
of short duration The Nawfvb Vazir had under various tieaties engaged to 
provide a subsidy for the support of the English force which he had located m 
Cession to the Bn- territories But in 1801 the arrears of this subsidy 
t'sh reached an amount which he was utterly unable to 

pay ; and to satisfy tho debt he agreed to surrender Rohilkhand and other 
provinces to the East India Company The agreement was ratified by a treaty® 
on tho loth of November in the same year, and since that date Budaun has 
been subj'ect to the British Government. 

Tlie short and simple annals of the Budaun parganahs, from their cession 
tip to tho formation of the district (1824), are told elsewhere. Except admims- 
trativo ohanges and settlements of land revenue no events of importance occur- 
red. The same remark applies to the third of a century which intervened 
between the formation of the distnct and the great rebellion of 1857. The famine 
of 1836-87 did indeed cast a gloom over part of that period, but the misfortunes 


of that hungry year have been related once for all (p 33). 

The uTutiny cannot be said to have come upon Budaun like a thief m the 
night. Premonitoiy signs of rebellion had appeared, not 
The rebellion of 1867. outbreak of neighbouring districts, but in the 

1 Court’s Budauu Memoir, pp, 5, 4, s Altcluson’s Treaties, VoL U., pp 121 - 126 , 
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I of Jlio dishicl Infolli^^onco of (ho rising ni Srccvut (Mirath)^ 

ln»l wuh (lt:m (he pio%orbial ■^poed of ill nows reached tho inhabitants of 
(ho (li-(nr( :il.ou( (he 10(h of May, 18r>7 ~ “Men’s minds,” svnlcs Mr. Carmi- 
clnoh “Ivul beoctinc oscitcd and nnsctllod, and it may bo presumed that there 
\Ncre no( wanliii" either bad or ambitions charaoters \iho hoped by the intro- 
diictiun of ‘ the pood old inle, the simple plan, that he shall take who has tho 
]io\s or. that ho ‘'hall Keep \\hocan,’to belter their existing condition.” Tho 
n«nircfti. ni niliiT. 0 iitbnr«t of misrule was at Biht.a Gosam, where a cart- 

fill of melons Mas plundered, and tho police who came to 
enquire into the oflonec Mere repuKed and put to flight by the rabble. As tho 
magistrate of the district Mas not in a position (0 punish tho outrage, it of 
ooiir'-e led to other". On (he 21st the Mllagcrs of tho Asadpiir parganah, M’ho 
are s(ill notcil for their thioviug propensities, opened a campaign of robbery 
on (he higliM.ay, and pinicv on tho Ganges. ^ 

The Magi'-trato and Collector Mxas Idr ^Yllllam EdM'ards, and we aro 
Conduct of the Mn- nssnrod by Sir John Kaye* that there wore few abler 
and fcM better men ill tho scnico With tho force at his 
disposal Mgorous action Mas mi])Ossiblc, and Mr. Edu-ards strove to avert tho 
impending (Calamity b)’ politic measures Conoiliatoiy and reassuring letters 
Mere addressed to many of tho more influential landholders j but at the same 
time the jiohco force, moiintcd and dismounted, m as largely augmented Mean- 
while l.iMlessness, cspocialK in tho Mostorn parts of tho district, increased. 
Eiicoiir.aged b> (ho inipunily mIucIi h.id attended their robberies, tho rustic 
canatlU now- turned their atlonlion to murder. Two l.iudoM’Ucrs wore slain by 
Ahars at Pataria in pargainh Asadpur, M'liile a third M'as despatched by Rajputs 
at BinfiM.ar in parganah Budaiin.'^ 


IHb danger. 


The 25th of May Mas a hluhammadan festival, and it was reported to 
tho Magistrate that tho Muhammadans of Budaun city 
Mould revolt at an appointed hour. “ So ho invited to his 
house tho chief iMiisalmdiis of tho place, and thoio taking counsel with them 
on tho public safety, detained them until tho hour M'as passed. Many of them 
wore fierce and insolent, and all excited. Tho mooting was a noisy and tumultu- 
ous one ; but tho pcoplo calmed down after a time, and tho day passed over 
without an outbreak.”® Mr. Edw’ards was no doubt in considerable danger. 
Ho was “ esteemed to bo rather a Christian of Christians,” and Musalmdn 


I lOtb May, 18G7 ® Cnrruicbncl’B mutiny narrative 

of tbc Sepoy War, Vol III , cbnptcr 2. ' Carmicbael, /. c. 

Sepoj War, Vol III , chapter 2 


s Jbtd * Histoiy 
® Koye’s History of tbe 


16 
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bigotry was rampant. He was, moreover, the only man of pure European 
descent in the station. His treasury was guarded with a watchful yet covetous 
eye by a detachment of the 68th Native Infantry from Bareilly; and he mis- 
trusted that force no less than the police guards at the jail and other public build- 
ings. The storm of the 25th was, however, succeeded by a lull. Two uneventful 
days passed, but on the evening of the third, as Mr. Edwards “sat at his lonely 
dinner,” there rode up to his house a horseman whom he recognized as his cousin, 
Mr. Phillips, Magistrate of the neighbouring district of Eta.^ Mr. Phillips was on 
The Magistrate of his way to Bareilly to seek military aid for the repression of 
Eta arriTes. disturbances in his own district, and he must have been con- 

siderably disappointed when his cousin informed him that such help had been 
already refused to Budaun. Hearing, however, that the “ town and rich mart 
of Bhilsea”® were in some danger of being sacked by marauders, Mr. Edwards 
made another appeal to the Commissioner of Bareilly for assistance ; and 
Mr. Phillips awaited the reply at Budaun. The Commissioner’s answer gladdened 
them with the promise of a company of native infantry under an English officer.® 
But their exultation was short-hved ; for on the morning of the Ist June, 
News of the outbreak when the arrival of the promised force might reasonably be 
at Bareilly expected, news reached them that the Bareilly brigade had 

mutinied, that the few European survivors of that station had escaped massacre 
only by flight, and that a portion of the mutineers were advancing on 
Budaun.^ 


Now as Budaun is but a forced day’s march distant from Baredly, it was 
Retreat of the Eta necessary that the two Magistrates should promptly decide 
Magistrate qjj some hue of conduct. Mr Philips’ resolution- was ’sdon 

taken. He mounted his horse and galloped southwards, to cross the Ganges 
and reach his post before the roads were closed. Mr. Edwards decided to 
remain for the present at Budaun. He was undoubtedly right. Duty demanded 
that he should remain at his post until that post became untenable ; and im- 
tenable it could not be called until an actual rismg took place in the city, or 
until the nearer approach of the Bareilly mutineers rendered flight inevitable. 
During the course of the day he was joined by three fellow-countrymen, the 


The Magistrate is 
joined by other Euro- 
peans. 


Messrs Donald, father and son, indigo-factors of Bilsi, 
and Mr. Gibson, a patrol in the Customs Department.® 


^ The anthoritiea differ as to the exact date of Mr. Phillips’ arrival. Sir John Kaye, 
following of course Mr Edwards’ “ Personal Narrative, ” makes Mr, Phillips reach Bndann on 
the 27th May, Mr. Carmichael in his Budaun mntlny narrative fixes the 28th as the date , and 
Mr. Phillips himself, in the Eta mutiny narrative, says he arrived on the 29th, Bilsi. 

f Esye. * Carmichael ® Jbid, p, 2 . 
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After they bad prayed together Mr. Edwards advised bis companions to make 
good tbeir escape : but union gave a sense of safety, and they resolved to 
remain with the Magistrate.’- The subabddr or native officer in command of 
the treasury guard, about a hundred men who have been already mentioned 
as belonging to the 68th Native Infantry at Bareilly, assuied Mr. Edwards 
that his sipahis had no communication with their mutmous comrades at that 
station. He protested with solemn oaths that they would be true to their 
salt, and that they would defend the treasury of their masters against the mob 
of the city. 

The perfidy, of these declarations was proved on the afternoon of 
Mutiny of the trea- that very day, when the treasury guard mutmied. They 
Bury guard. “seized the treasurer under their charge, released the prison- 

ers in the jail, and commenced a desultory fusillade with their muskets They 
were joined, as a matter of course, by all the bad characters in th'e city, and all 
kinds of excesses were committed.”- The released malefactois from the jail, 
some three hundred in number, came flocking around the Magistrate’s house : 
and blood-thirsty yells warned its mmates that they must choose between 
flight or death. 


Mr. Edwards and his three companions mounted their horses, which had 

Flight of the Magia- been kept saddled, and rode for dear life® But they had 
trato and his oompn- . , o, , , n , 

nions not galloped far before they were met by Shaikh Sharf-ud- 

dfn and his retainers : and they were persuaded by that loyal landholder to take 

shelter in his house at Shaikhupur, about three miles south-west of Budaun. 

On their way they repassed Mr. Edwards’ bungalow, which was already being 

plundered. “ The first man I saw,” writes Mr. Edwards, “ was one of my own 

orderlies, and who had been a favourite of mine, with my dress-sword on him.” 

They reached Shaikhupur in safety, and passed there a portion of the mght. 

But consultation convinced them that there was no safety so near Budaun, 

and they continued their flight to Kakora, a village on the banks of the 

Granges, and belongmg to Shaikh Sharf-ud-din,^ whence they crossed over next 

mornmg (June 2nd) into the Era district. Their subsequent adventures 

have no connection with the Budaun district, and need not be related 

here ; suffice it to say that they survived the turmoils of that disastrous 


year. 

1 Knye, Vol III , chap. 2. ® Carmichael, p. 2. 3 Raye, VoL IIL, chap. 2-. 

* Sir John Kaye says they “ ivent on into the howling wildemesB.” No doubt the crops were not 
nt that season on the ground, but “howling wilderness” is hardly the term to apply to a fertile 
parganah well-studedd -with villages. 
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But to return to Budaun. The same morning which saw Mr. Edwards 

Bareilly mutineers Ganges Saw the Bareilly mutineers arrive in the cityj 

arrive at Budaun, They fraternized with the treasury guard and the popu- 
lace, and set fire to the bungalows of the civil station. “ The 
sepoys, the townspeople, the released convicts, the predatory classes from the 
neighbouring villages, scrambled for the spoil of the British Government and 
its ofiicers, and execrations bitter and deep went up at the thought of the 
abnormal emptiness of the treasury; for Edwards, seeing what was coming, 
had wisely refused to receive for a time the instalments of revenue due from 
the zemindars,” ® But the more respectable burghers, the men who had 
property or honour to lose, trembled with some reason at these excesses They 
spread the report that a European force was at hand, and the sip^his therc- 
npon decamped with their plunder to Bareilly. 

The departure of the soldiery enabled several Eurasians who had been 
of mu the city to escape Mr. Stewart, the head- 

tmeers and escape clerk of the Collector’s office, found a refuge inth his family 
of Eurasians, Shaikhupur. They were protected for many months by 

tSbaikb Sbarf-ud-din, who eventually succeeded m sending them safely to 
Aligarh. Another clerk, named Enth, obtained refuge witb the landholders 
of Eagla Sharki ^ m parganah Budaun, and tbree brothers, named Peters, of 
w'hom two were in Government eittploy, were sheltered by friendly zemindars 
in parganabs Budaun and Ujfa6ni 

Anarchy now reigned supreme throughout the district. “ The roads wore 
no longer safe for travellers, and opportunity was taken by 
the bands of armed men who scoured the country m all direc- 
tions not only to satiate their lust of plunder, but to settle old feuds by an appeal 
to arms, or more frequently by cruel murders ” ^ The Abars of Gunnaur tabsil, 
the Rtij puts of Budaun and Ddt^ganj tabsils, ana of parganah Kot, the Muham- 
madans of parganah Bisauh, and the Abirs, Rdjputs, and Muhammadans of 
parganah Sahasw6n, began amongst themselves a senes of petty civil wars in 
which village fought against village, and family against family. As examples 
may bo quoted the attacks made by the Ahars on Bhois in Sahaswan and 
Dban^ri in Rajpura. The Rfijput squire of Bhofs was besieged m bis mud 
fort, and after a desperate resistance was slam with more than forty of his 

J According to Sir John Knve, they nrrivcd on the precedmg evening Bat June 2nd is given 
ns the date in the official mutiny narrative, * Kaje ® The tenants of these land- 

liQldcrs were less loyally disposed than themselves. The former assisted in destroying the 
records of the tiro munstfs’ courts and of the principal police station at Bndann. * Car- 

michael, p. 3. 
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followers. The number of Mllagcrs murdered at Dbanfui is unceitq,in, but tho 
bleeding head of their Rftjput chief was carried in triumph through tho Almr village 
of Blnrdoli. Bilsi w’as sacked for over a fortnight by tho Knjputs. The facto- 
ries of the Messrs. Donald, not only at that place, but at Budaun, Bisauli, and 
Ujham, w’oro completely gutted : oven the iron boilers were melted down and cast 
into shot. It was an evil time for rich tradesmen, for the corn-dealers and money- 
lenders. They did not indeed suffer m their persons, but wore comjpelled to pay 
black-mail to those over whom in more peaceful times thay had tyran- 
nized. 

The Government treasuries at outlying tahsilis fared little better than 
that at Budaun itself. Tho talistlddr of Datfiganj saved his treasure from the 
hands of importunate Rajputs only to lose a gieat portion of it to the mounted 
police whom he liad engaged to carry it into Budaun The remainder he dis- 
tributed amongst his orderlies, whether m consequence of threats, or because he 
saw' no safer w’ay of ndding himself of his dangerous charge, is uncertain ^ 
The money at Bisauli tahsili fell into the hands of one Aziz Khdn, who had 
proclaimed himself subali or governor of that tow'U and its environs He was, 
liow’cvcr, harassed in his possession by tho Rajputs, and at last fled w'lth his ^ 
booty to Khan Bahddur Khdn at Bareilly ^ There w'lll be some occasion to men- 
tion this Khan Bahadur hereafter . and he may therefore bo introduced to the 
reader hero as a Path.in who on the strength of his descent from Hafiz Rahmat 
li.id appointed himself viceroy (subahddr) of Rohiikhand His nsuipation was 
not without some show of popular favour, and he proceeded to gorern the province 
in the name of the emperor of Dehli. 

It IS refreshing to turn from anarchy to government of any sort On the 
, „ 17th June Abd-ur- Rahfm Khdn, whom Khdn Bahddur had 

Establishment of 

a rebel government appointed governor fndzim) of Budaun, arrived in that 
town with his deputy Fasdhatulldh. They had not appeared 
a day too soon. On the very morning of their arrival some Rajputs had failed 
in an attaek on the loyal stronghold of Bhaikhhpur. A few days before, a 
baud of the same turbulent race had made a raid upon the city, and as Aziz 
Khdn was back in Bisauli, further broils between his party and the Rdjputs 
might be expected. The new governor at once apphed himself to the arduous 
task of restormg order. He issued orders to all the subordinate officials 
who had served our Government to return to their posts and continue 
their duties as before “ All, with one or two exceptions, comphed for fear of 

^ After the establishment of the rebel government search was made for these orderlies, 
and sneh as could he found were made to disgorge their booty (Carmichael’s narrative p. 6). 

“Mutiny narrative, p 4. 
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tie consequences of a refusal, but many took an early opportunity to thro'^ 
up their appointments.” The Fanjdari sarlshtadar or clerk of the Magistrate's 
court \vas appointed Deput} Magistrate, and two pensioned tahsild&rs beesame 
Deputy Collectors Other minor appointments were made in the same manner, 
the machinery of our Government being wisely preserved until the restoration of 
order shonld enable the rebel administrators to tnm their attention to retro- 
grade reforms, in the then tronblcd state of tlie district military organization 
could not be ovcrlooke<l, and a brigadier (sipah scUdr) and paymaster to the 
forces {balJishi-i-fattJ) were nominated. 

But the creatures of sedition found it bad been an easier task to snbverfc 

Their difficnltics reign of law than to establish a new one in its 

stead- Obstacles of rehgiou and race hindered the consoli- 
dation of their rule. The faith of the dominant partj' was the faith of a 
minority.”^ Elsewhere, where the Muslims rmdoubtedly excelled the Hmdhs 
in the qualities of fight and counsel, the former had little to fear. But a large 
portion of the Hindus m this district were the descendants, perhaps degenerate^ 
of one of the most warlike races in the world. The prestige of Mnhammadan 
•• government had been injured by the ascendancy of the British, and tbeBejputs 
’ "^ere not disposed tamely to resubmit themselves to 

Bcsistanccof theBajpnlB. • • j t t ^ .-l n •! 

the yoke of the circumcised. In July the finanaai 
needs of the governor pressed bun to demand subsidies from the landowners 

around Budaun. In some cases the demand was 
successful, but the Edjputs of Khunak and Eafiabad 
sturdily refused to pay the obnoxious impost, and although their villages were 
burnt as a coercive measure, it does not appear that any of their money found 
its way into the public exchequer. In the same month Khdn Bahadur Elda 
appointed two proprietors of some influence to manage the tahsfl of Datdganj. 
But the zaminddrs of the neighbourhood, principally Eajputs, repudiated their 
authority, and gathering under the leadership of a ESj put chief known as“rii0 
Dhapu Dham”^ advanced upon Budaun. They were defeated in a skirmish 
on the outskirts of that cify, and retired eastwards to their own country. The 
next resistance of the Eajputs was more successful. In August the landhold- 
ers of Bisauli tahsE refused to recognize the rebel tahsfldar as their lawful 

tax-gatherer, and the deputy governor, FasahatuH^, 
was sent with some troops and a gun to punish them. 

1 Kave nL chap 2, ~ This title resemhlea in some respects that of TSIacallnm More 

home bj'the Dnke of ArgylL It was derived from the name of an ancestor ; it was ^reditaryv 
and it was not officiidly recognized. Dhapn Dham was the chief of the Janghfira clan in par- 
ganah Salirupnr. 


Augnst. 
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And ot the Ahars. 


This forco wna worsted nenr Vnzlrganj by the Rjijpitts of Eabriya, and in the 
combat Fasdhatulldh was himself wounded. But reinforced by another gun 
and fresh troops under Ni} liz Muhammad Khiin, he renewed the engagement and 
succeeded m overpowering his late victors.^ The vengeance of the government 
now fell upon the defeated. Rnhriya was sacked and burnt, while heavy fines 
were lened on the merchants of Bisauli and Vazirganj. In the same month the 
Bfijpuls of DaWganj made preparations for a second attack on Budaun, but were 
awed into inactivity by the arrival of some troops and artillery from the latter 
place. 

The Riijpnts seem to have now been humbled, and dunng the remainder 
of the rebellion wo hear little more of any resistance 
on their part. But the Ahars of the Gnnnaur tahsil, 
a race who without much reason claim a Rtijput origin, still maintamed their 
independence. With their support the police and tahsfli oflScials at Gunnaur, 
who had loyally refused to recognize the rebel government, were enabled to 
remain at their post untd so late as November. But of this hereafter. 

Being at last undisputed masters of the greater part of the district, the 
^ ^ Muhammadan usurpers took advantage of their opportunity 

menttippoints formers to make some mistakes in administration. The old native 
of revenue. system of farming the revenue, which had proved so ruin- 

ous during the rule of the Nawab Vazir, vas revived. Towards the close 
of August one Aziz Ahmad obtained from Kh^n Babadur the farm of Sahas- 
^^an parganah, where he established himself wuth some artillery and a few troops. 
A similar lease of theBisauh and Isldmnagarparganahswas granted m the follow- 
ing month to Rahm Ali Khdn, a fugitive from the Dudb. 

September attempt to establish a revenue farmer in Gunnaur 

parganah W’as frustrated by the Ahars, who ejected the rebel nominee. In 
October Elhdn Bahdlur bestowed the lease of the Salimpur 
parganah on Bhilre Khdn, who was assisted in his collection of 
therevenueby the now humiliated Rdjputs. To engender a wholesome fear among 
these refractory Hindus, some of Niydz Muhammad’s Uhlans plundered the 
village of Blharkhauli and slew the son of the Edjput proprietor. Continuing 
his mihtary demonstrations, Niydz Muhammad visited Uaahat and Sahaswan, 
levying fines from the merchants of the latter. But the rebel leaders had no 
reason to lull themselves into a false security, or to imagme that their present 
ascendancy would bo permanent. They had indeed abundant evidence to show 

1 Mutiny narrative, P P A It ^3 perhaps in consequence of his reverse before the arrival 
of Nlyiz Muhamnind that I'nsShatnllfih was next month soperseded by Muhammad Yfir Khfim 


October. 
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that the rule of the Frank was not yet extinguished. Early in this same monlh 
of October a body of fugitive rebels, horse and foot, und6r the command of Bala 
Bao, had crossed over into the district from Andpshahr and hurried onwards to 
Shdbjahdnpur. Towards its close intelligence was received that Mr J. Cracroft 
Wilson ^ had appeared on the opposite side of the Ganges with a body of 
cavalry. 

But Mr. Wilson had come to save rather than to destroy. On the 20th 
Mr, Wilson’s enter- October, being then at Aligarh, he received through a loyal 
messenger a letter from Captain Gowan, late Adjutant of 
the 18th Native Infantry, which had mutinied at Bareilly. With other English 
fugitives, Captain Gowan had in Angnst found his way into the D^taganj tahsil, 
where they were charitably sheltered by some ESjput landowners. He now 
sent a touchmg appeal for lescue to Mr. Wilson, and that brave and kind- 
bearted civilian was not the man to disregard bis prayer. Mr. Wilson at once 
replied that he would be at Hachhla with a few horsemen on the 28tb, and 
that Captain Gowan must attempt to meet him with as many Christian refugees 
as possible. Government would have forbidden, while his troopers would have 
shrunk from, so dangerous an enterpnse ; and Mr. Wilson wisely concealed his 
designs from both. Starting from Aligarh on the 27th with a mounted force 
of about 150 Irregulars, he reached the banks of the Ganges opposite Eachbla 
early on the following day. ^ Here be learnt that Kachbla was occupied by 
some rebel cavalry. It was of great importance to disperse them ; and Mr. 
Wilson instructed a friendly grain-dealer to inform them that a large English 
force had arrived south of the river, and was on the point of crossing Tho 
ruse, as he afterwards discovered, succeeded completely ; for the rebel troopers, 
leavung their dinners half-cooked, fled as far as Sahaswan. But of their flight 
Mr. Wilson was at the time unaware, and retiring southwards to Soron, where 
bis camp was pitched, he despatched by messenger a letter contaimng fresh 
directions to Captain Gowan. 

This letter never probably reached the person to whom it was addressed, 
but on the evening of the same day Mr. Wilson received Captain Gowan’s 
answer to his first letter. Like the letter which had called it forth, this reply 
was written in the Greek character ; for in those troublous times, when life or 
death often depended on writing in a cipher unknown to natives, Anglo-Indians 
bad often reason to congratulate themselves that they had learnt the langnago 

1 Mr "Wilson bad been Judge of Moradabad nntil the ontbreat of rebellion at that station, 
and was at this time on special (or rather general) dnty in connection with the suppression of 
the mutiny For his scmces in the performance of that duty he received a Companionship of tho 
Bath, and he was after hia retirement created a Knight Commander of the Star of India. 

* Wilson’s Moradabad mutiny narrative, pp. 22-24 
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of Homor. Captain Gowan informed Mr. "Wilson tlaat he hoped to see him at 
Miymiu in pnrganah Usahat on the following day (29th). Now asMiyfiunis 
fcomo thirty miles from the ferry at Kachhla, no time was to bo lost. Mr. Wilson 
nt once started with 100 jiickod horsemen and an elephant, reaching the Ganges 
at 11 o’clock that night. But hero disappointment awaited him. He found that 
(ho rnor opposite Kachhla was divided into three streams, and that there 
vcrc only four indifferent boats in which to cross them. “There were 
barely six hours of darkness before mo, and light was death to my hopes. 
But there n as a noble end to bo gamed, and five minutes’ reflection sufficed 
for the formation of new plans. There were twenty-eiglit boats, which the 
rebel troops had seized and moored under the ^^llage of Kachhla, and I resolved, 
.as I could not hope to got my party across the river that night, mounted and 
fit for tlie march to Miyaun, that I would at any rate take away from the rebels 
tho means of crossing over and anmhilating me, and at the same time retam the 
ferry lugmy own hands Captain Gowan’s messenger was at once des- 
patched to Mijfiun to tell him what had occurred, to assure him that I would 
occupy tho enemy’s attention at Kachhla, while he on his part must induce his 
Baiput escort to get him and his party over tho river at any friendly ferry avail- 
able, and to inform him that I would make a forced march to any ferry which 
ho might name, and bring him away m safety ” ^ With so daring and energe- 
tic a man ns Wilson little time elapsed between tho formation of a plan and its 
c'^ccution , his force was rapidl}’' dismounted, and before dawn had brought the 
whole of tho enemy’s little fleet safely to the southern bank of the river. 
Having now learnt the success of his yesterday’s stratagem, he resolved to try 
aiioiher ot the same kind He sent for the superintendent of the Kachhla ferry, 
and told him that a bridge of boats must be constructed for the passage of troops 
and artillery. News of the approach of a large British force was in consequence 
transmitted to Budaun.^ On the evening of the same day (30th) a messenger 
brought Captain Gowan’s answer. It notified that the fugitives would cross the 
river at Jdti in parganah Usahat, and begged Mr Wilson to meet them at 
Kadirganj on the opposite side. Mr Wilson went at once, and after 
a ride of 20 miles reached Kddirganj at 3 a.m on the mornmg of the 31st. 
He despatched a villager towards J6ti to acquaint Captain Gowan of his arrival, 
and awaited with some suspense the result. After three hours tlie villager re- 
turned, saying that the party were at hand. Under pretence of being native 

1 WiIbou’b Moradabad rnutinj narrative, p 26 =From Budann it was passed onto 

Bareilly, ns appeared from a letter found amongst Kh&u BahSdur’a papers after the suppres- 
sion of the mutiny 
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hi.ju'’ t1i''yv.rr.' tr,i' fitinrr in n fir , '>.4 . (:n^n!rl by innlcltlnckmon. The 

M u‘iin 'll 'ifti r\. tfib, lUiil ’ivlirn ojtf nr I (iHclupfxl Captain OownD, 

II' If Inin, Mr nrlfbatn, nri'i tli< ir three little children.’ 
rfnt" In'l \i il'f'ii tiatinf' r|ii. i m* I if b tb*' mirr f =; if df^ier^cd. Bnt these 
^'cr.' ti<'! tb' fint^ ( lift tian tupin^.' t bran b" r(’T''iii d out of the Budann di 3 - 
trif f (hirin'; that v'l ar. In fb*^ ^rid nf Nnvt'inbf'r nii'i iff /nnmn/; of December 
I lybt' •'» f'tbf r ' U'r. r >in*>y' 1 n’r<''a tb" rnor to bix eainji Their iintionality 
not '■{nt* band tb- \ 1 * i-ro piuJialrH natn o h t< 1 . 

<ln iIm’ I-f f.r Xmt nib' r tb»’ r* b'd 'cov.’rnninnt.ubu’b mn'ftb_v this lime hare 
liy fiiri tltf'o*, ♦ n I tho aw'ii n"';<f of I^Ir. Wthoti’s force, 

j 'lU f ' ' ii'af! to 

j(' !i' In (b'-p U( ht '1 irirn ati'l four ouns to Kachhla. As 

tlii'ir rh'iiorib rilnlnniniinlj an-, tli* n .at DI iinmo'ir rpahin^ jireparations 

for 'lUlKbu’ti;; t!u' .Vbnrn of fhmnaur, tin"-" troops uero tomniandcd fa} the 
oo\ ernor tn pr r'-on. 'i’hc} n'linuu I at Kn lili) i l.d or 20 dnv-f, without, however, 
nnun^ tlu' ftpor*'- (h "i ami at th*' otid of tint jmriod, after o\chnugin" 'hots 
With a Brilnh fort”' noroi'. the rnor, llm} rf'treali'd in some disorder to Ujfaani.® 
lb Ibio tliC'ir rotirf'iimiit Ahdnr-Il'ihini had hecn suf)er^cdcd in the governorship 
Mtil'&r'il Sliali Kl'Cm Muhir.il Shall K Inin, who liad licen a candidate for the 
< / ni ( rd'ir. \ b I’rf)} .alt} ot JbilMlkhniid, and whom ns a dangerous rival 

Kh'in T3 ihiidiir pnili ihl} wi-bod to 'oc out of the way. The deputy of the new 
governor was Ahmad Shiili Khtiii jro.inw Inlo Ki'va? Muhammad had descend- 
Dtfcit of the Alinri od upon tla* Almrs with a ci iisliing force For Lis allies 
nt Iihtriiotl, ),Q sonic Raipnt chiefs of the Moradabnd distnct, 

who were Imniing to avoiigo tlio 'laughter of their fellow clansmen at DhanAri. 
An easy vdetory was gamed ovoi the Ahars at BhirAoti on the 5th of November, 

And coroidcto n'cciid- •'‘9 C(1 by the flight from Gunnaur of the loyal 

nncy of the rebels police and tahaili officials, and the lebel government was 

now in complete possession of Iho district 

But ominous .signs of defeat and disaster prevented them from enjoying 
in ease then hour of Iriunipli. The victory of )Sir Thomas 
December. ,Seaton at Gnngcri, in the adjoining distnct of AJigarb, sent 

a host of rebels flying over the Ganges into Budaim. Mon, too, and money 
wore required for Fnteligarli, and to moot the cost of the proposed expedition 
fresh subsidies wore necessary. A “ bonovolenco ” of Ks. 40,000 was raised 
amona-st the merchants of Budauu, and at the same time a fresh farm of the 


> Wilson ’ b, p 28 ® Cnnnichnel’s, p 7 Tlio British forco was probably part of 

the column under Colonel Sir T. Sentoii nlUch was thoo in the Etn district 
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in order, and to strengthen their position called in the aid of fanaticism. Vazir 
Khfvn, a Wahdbi of some ability, who had served the British Government as 
sub-assistant surgeon at Agra, was made second in command, and a body of 300 
JahddiSf or warriors for the faith of Isl6m, were invited from Bareilly. Having 
made these arrangements, the rebels awaited the attack which they now knew was 
impending from the south. 

They had not long to wait. On the 27th April, General Fenny, accom- 
Qeneral Penny crosses panied by Mr. Wilson, crossed over into the district at 
into the distnet, Neoli ferry. The General’s force consisted of seven 

guns, a squadron of the 6th Dragoons (Carabineers), a regiment of native cavalry 
(the Multfini Horse), a wing of Her Majesty’s 64th Begiment, a wing of the 
Balhch Battalion, the 22nd Sikh Regiment, and about 260 men of the 11th Native 
Infantry under Captain Gowan. The following day was occupied in bringing 
commissariat stores across the Ganges, and as no general advance could be 
made until this operation was completed, Captain Gowan was despatched to 
capture or drive in a picket of the enemy that was posted about four mdes off on 
the road to Kakrdla. The picket fled precipitately, and communicated its panic 
to the rebel force at Kakr61a, which at once retreated to Bndaun. There was, 
however, another force at Usahat, consisting of about 1,000 men and one gnn, 
and this remained to be disposed of before General Fenny could advance upon 
Bndaun, It was resolved therefore to march first to Usahat, which lies east- 
ward of Neoli. A solicitous regard for the health of his soldiers perhaps led the 
General to forget that there are greater dangers than the heat of the dawn and 
the evening. “Nothing,” he said, “shall induce me to expose my Europeans to 
the sun.”^ The route was given for the night of the 29th, when a full mooii^ 
fortunately lessened the penis of a nocturnal march , and at the appointed hour 
the old man started with his trooiis, little knowing that he should never see that 
moon rise again. When the advanced guard reached a village one mile short of 
Usahat, they were informed that not only the rebel force at the latter place, but a 
picket which had been posted in the village itself, had retreated in the afternoon 
towards Ddtfiganj. They had first beheaded a messenger who had fallen into 
their hands while carrying despatches from General Penny to the Commander- 
in-Chief.^ This intelligence was confirmed on the arrival of the troops at 
Usahat, and at midnight the march was resumed for Kakrala, about eight miles 
farther on the road to Bndaun. Half-way to Kakrdia the halt was sounded, to 

enable the infantry to come up. On their arrival General Penny bade the 

^ Wilson, p 37. * Tbe Commander-In-Chief was at this time advancing on SI fih- 

jaliSnpnr. 
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commanding oflicor “not to burry his men, bat to let them take their time.”^ 
Tlmt fatal order probably cost him his life. The General continued his march 
•with the artillery and cavalry, but their officers allo-wed the mfantry to take a 
long resk 

And now Kakrtila was less than a mile distant. Penny and his staff were 
nding -with the advanced guard, followed at a short 
Action nt Knkraln. interval by the artillery and cavalry, while the infantry 

were far behind. A faint glow in the oast showed that day was dawning, and 
perhaps inspired that sleepy cavalcade with a sense of greater secunty. But they 
were startled by a cry from Oaptain Simeon, the assistant adjutant-general, who 
exclaimed that there wore horsemen in front. Horsemen there were, but as they 
were apparently retreating, and the General was anxious to reach Kakrdla before 
sunrise, little notice was taken of them. But matters assumed a more serious 
aspect about a quarter of a mile from Kakrdla, when in a small plantation which 
skirted the road the application of a port-fire to a gun was distinctly -visible. 
The strange horaomon, vho had no doubt been intended as a decoy, now 
wheeled out of the way, and four guns loaded with grape were discharged at our 
advanced guard. By a miracle, or rather because the guns were perhaps not 
sufficiently depressed, no one was injured General Penny’s artillery used all 
possible speed to return the fire, but the road was sandy, and before the guns 
could bo turned upon the enemy the latter had fired several rounds. Meanwhile 
a body of Ghdzis or champions of Isldm, brandishing each two swords, rushed 
from their ambuscade upon our dragoons and artUlery. The Carabineers 
charged, and at about the same time our guns opened fire. After some confused 
hand-to-hand fighting the Ghdzis were repulsed with slaughter, and the enemy 
retreated with his guns to a spot far east of the road. An occasional round-shot, 
fired after them through the trees, prevented the rebels from attempting a 
flanking movement. The General was now missed After some search his 
hleless body was found some distance m advance of the spot where the 
And death of General l^^e conflict had taken place. His left arm had 
^enny. been broken by a bullet, and his rems dropping 

from his grasp, his pony must have earned him mto the thick of the enemy, 
who had despatched him -with ^their razor-hke swords Other officers were 
wounded, but their leader alone was slam. The command now devolved upon 
Colonel Richmond Jones of the Carabmeers,^ who awaited -with anxiety the 
approach of the infantry. 

I Wilson, p, 38. * Afterwards a Companion of the Bath 
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Oil hearing shots fired, that force had started to join the advanced guard 
The rebels Qy towards ^he d<mbIo. But they were far behind, and it was 

some time before they appealed On their arrival 
Colonel Jones assumed the offensive A few Qhdzis attempted a feeble opposi- 
tion, but they were now fighting against hopeless odds, and the enemy was soon 
in full flight towards Budaun, pursued by our cavalry. The chase continued 
tbrongh dust and glare until past noon on the 30th. “ The heat,” wiites an eye- 

witness, “may be conceived when I state that seven horses, all stud-bred, born 
and reared in the country, died from tba effects of it. ^ Many of the flying 
rebels were killed, and one of theii guns was captured, while between the scene 
of action and Kakr^la as many as eighty of their corpses weie disooveied The 
force now returned to camp at KaktdU, where in the evening Greneral Fenny 
was buried. ^ It was afterwards ascertamed that the rebel leader at KakrdJa 
had been Vazfr Khdn, who must now have regretted bis exchange of the lancet 
for the sword. But this was not the only defeat which the rebels sustained 
on that eventful day. At Bisauli, Major Cordon’s column from Moradabad 
surprised and routed a body of their tioops. ^ These simultaneous reverses 
compelled the government at Budann to choose between two disagreeable 
alternatives — hanging or a dangerous flight. They prefened the latter, 
and with the fear of the gallows befoie their eyes, burnt their lecords and 
Flight of the rebel gov- sped in haste to Bareilly. Their flight was imita- 
ernment. ted by all the soldier mutineers in the district, 

while the rabble of Badann followed their example m burning the records 
of the tahsili. 

The month of May saw the gradual restoration of order and the British 
May. Gradual restora- rule. From Kakrdla Mr Wilson and Colonel Jones 
tion of British rnla marched tbrongh the Usahat and Salimpur parganahs, 

crossing the Ramganga and quitting the district on the 2nd, in order to meet 
the Commander-in-Chief at Mlrdnpur Katra. Bat before leaving Mr Wilson 
appointed two loyal Rajput landholders temporary managers of the Ddtfiganj 
tabsil, and three others chief police officers of Budann, Bilsi, and Ujhdni respec- 
tively. These appointments were followed towards the middle of the month by 
others of the same nature At the request of the Commissioner of Bareilly, 
where order was now re-established, Bhaikh Sharfnd-din became temporary 
tahsildar of Budann. Mr. Carmichael was appointed to act as Magistrate 

1 'Wilson p 39 ® His body was shortly afterwards removed and re-interrcd at 

Meerut, ’ ® Carmichael, p 9. 
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mid Collcotol’, find felill nt Bareilly nominated sovera Edj put gentle- 

men to manage the pargnnahs of Sabnsuiinj Kot, and BisauH. Our fiscal 
ndminislration nns now rosloicd in seven out of the eleven parganahs. 
But the scciintv winch had been so rncloly distuibed could not be restored 
in a du} : and during the remainder of the mouth tlie safety of the district 
was endangered, not only by lotrealing bands of rebels, but by actual en- 
counters between the icbcls and the loj'^al. ilabm Ah found his way 
with some mulinecrs into the Sahaswan parganah, and crossing the Ganges 
near tho town of Sahaswfin fiod on tow'.vrds Gwfilior A large body of 
rebels gailiorcd logcthei with some gnus at Isldinnagar under the com- 
mand of a Hindu attorney and a Muhammadan butcher Their object 
was ratlicr robbery than resistance, and they continued to plunder for some 
da}s tho surrounding villages A force of Hiijputs under Dara Singh of 
Ujliuni was repulsed in an attempt to disperse them But these condoUieri 
were at length routed at IsMinnagar by tho Nawtib of Rdmpnr’s troops under 
Saddat Ah Khdn. Tlio attorney Ramnnr%an was slain, and two brass guns 
were captured hj'- the victors On the 27th May about 2,000 rebels, horse 
and foot, crossed over into tho district by tho J.iti ferry. They gave themselves 
out as follow'crs of T.lntia Topi, and were piobiibly fugitives from Jbdnsi They 
passed Ibiough parganah Usaliat into Sbdbjabdnpur, and evading two columns 
sent against them from the capital of that district, made good their escape into 
Ondb. 

Such disturbances of tho peace ended with May, and the pacification of the 
.luno Complete pncifl- district may bo regarded as completed by the beginning 
cation of the district of the following month On the 3rd of June Brigadier 

Coke’s column from Shdhjabdnpur airivod at Usahat, and after burning three 
rebel villages on the road reached Budaun on the 6th. Here several important 
rebels were ai rested by order of Mr. Ricketts, the civil officer accompanying the 
column On the 8th Mr Carmichael arnved at Budaun with another column 
from Bareilly under Colonel Wilkinson. Both forces started on the follownng day 
for Moradabad, that of Colonel Wilkinson marching by the direct road through. 
Bisauli, while that of Brigadier Coke adopted the more circuitous route 
by way of SahaswAn. Mr. Carmichael accompanied the latter. On the road to 
Sahaswdn the foice burnt two rebel villages, and at that place itself several 
arrests w’ere mode. From Sahaswdn Mr. Carmichael proceeded with the column 
to Isldmnagar , and here several rebels concerned in the late conflict with the 
Hawdb of Rdmpnr’s troops were executed. Military aid was no longer required 
in the re-ostablishment of order, and Coke’s force passed on into the Moradabad 
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district, while the Magistrate made a tonr of the Guonaur and Sahaswdn par- 
ganahs. Before bis return to Budaun in August the district had become welf 
settled, and the revenue was coming in rapidlj,”i a sure sign of peace and 
prosperity. 

Thus after more than a year of bloodshed and crime ended the rebellion 
Causes which assisted Budaun. It would be beyond the scope of tins 
the rebellloD. notice to enquire the cause of the general lawlessness' 

which daring its continuance prevailed throughout the district. But it may 
not be amiss to quote on this subject the opinion of Mn Edwaids, who had 
both local experience and abundant opportunities of observation. “ To the 
large number of these sales ” (sales of estates in execution o'f deoree) 
^^during the past twelve or fifteen years, and the operation of our revenue 
system, which has had the result of destroying the gentry of the countiy and 
breaking up of the village communities, I attribute solely the disorganization 
of this and the neighbouring districts. The ancient lauded proprietary body 
of the Budaun^ district were still in existence, but in the position of tenants, 
not proprietors. None of the men who had succeeded them as landowners weie 
possessed of sufficient influence or power to give me any aid in maintaming the 
pubhc tranquiUity. On the other hand, those who really could control the vast 
masses of the rural population were interested in bringing about a state of 
disturbance and general anarchy. The ancient proprietary body took the oppor- 
tunity of murdenng or expelling the auction-purchasers, and resumed posses- 
sion of their hereditary estates. The rural classes would never have joined the 
sepoys, whom they hated, had not these causes of discontent already existed. 
They evinced no sympathy whatever about the coi'tridges, or flour said to be 
made of human bones, and could not then have been acted upon by any cry of 
their religion being in danger It is questions involving their rights and 
interests in the soil and hereditary holdings, invariably termed by them as ‘jdn 
te azlz^ dearer than life, which excite them to a dangerous degree Smce 
1858 there have been no disturbances of any moment m the district, and the 
most important event in its subsequent history was the settlement of land 
revenue, which has been fully reviewed on former pages. 

The returns given below show that the chief endemic disease of the dis- 
trict is fever of an intermittent type. At the end of the 
Medical statistics, rains, or rather the beginning of winter, damp and 

cold combine to make ague epidemic in the more low-lying parts of the sonthora 

1 Carmichael, p II. s Edwards’ personal narrative 
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^>mgannhs. But (lie inoriali<} fiom (Ins cjuiso ir in most ycai snot Ingli Stone 
ni (lie lil.nklci is common, anl m (ho sadi dispensary alone some 70 or 80 
o I'-es are opora(ed on yearly. Tlio stones icmoved,” writes Dr. Butler Rutt- 
Irdgo, “ arc generally of pliospliatic constniction, and tbo cause of the preva- 
lence of (lie di'^casc Mould appear to bo tbc Mater, Mbicb m tbis district is gene- 
lall} \cr} bard, containing largo (piantitics of tbe lime salts ” In giving tbe 
iiiortuar) leturns for tbo past five 3 oars it should be icmarked that those for 
1S7G arc abnormally high : — 
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Vnccination 


It M'lll be observed that the number of victims 3"early claimed by small- 
pox IS ^Cl3' laigc Almost ever}’’ adult sboMs some marks of 
this disease, and vaccination appears to have mcreased but 
sIomI}- during tbe last fow years Tbe folloM mg figuies M'lll, however, speak 
(or tbcniseUes — 


In 1871-72 there were 21,17G vacclnnUons, of uluch 18,305 were successful 
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These opeiations were in every case perfoimed by Government vaccina- 
tois With tbe bulk of tbe native inhabitants vaccination is m little favour. The 
moro enlightened attach greater importance to inoculation than to a system 
M'bicb they imperfectly understand , and tbe more ignorant Hmdtis strangely 
enough piefei propitiations of tbe small-pox goddess Sitla to an operation 
M'bicb derives its origin from that sacred creature tbe cow 

Two cattle diseases are of common occurrence. The first, rinderpest^ 
known in different parts of tbe district as bedan, sifla, and 
vidta, ^ IS extremely fatal to horned cattle, but rarely 
^ The two latter terms are also applied to the human disease of small-pox. 

18 


Cattle diseases 
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attacks slieep. Its symptoins are fever, discharge of macns from eyes and 
nostrils, sores ■within the mouth, dysenteric diarrhoea, and (occasionally) cuta- 
neous eruptions. The second, or foot-and-mouth disease, attacks both sheep 
and homed cattle, but is seldom fatal. It is characterized by fever and a 
vesicular eruption on the mouth and feet, -which in the case of females extends 
also to the udders The vesicles a few days after their appearance burst, leav- 
ing sores, and when the foot is affected the hoof is sometimes shed. 

There are one sadr (chief) dispensary and seven branch dispensaries in the 
district. The former is of course at Budaun, while the 
latter are situated at Bilsi, Bisauli, Datdgauj, Gunnaur, 
Islfimnagar, Sahaswan, and Usahat At these institutions European medicines 
are dispensed by native doctors under the supervision of the civil surgeon. 
Most of the native medicines already mentioned ^ as obtainable at Eta-wah 
(Itawa) are sold also by the druggists of Budaun, but the following supplemen- 
tary list may be added ; — 


Vernacular nsine. 

i 

1 Scientific name. 

( 

Yemacalar name. 

! 

Scientific name 

Bahera. 

Terminaha bdlertca 

Earva tel (mustard 


Bet majnu (vnltoTv) 

1 Salix BabylTTica, 

oil) 

Oleum Sinapts. 

Chfina paui (lime-TTSter) 

Calcix aqua 

Sladar ka jar. 

Caloiropis prccera. 

Gfijar (carrots). 

Kaeliazi mmtiu (lime- 

Daucus carcia 

Narangi (orange) 
Kausadar (sal ammo- 

Citrus aurantium 

fruit) 

1 Citrus actda. 

niac) 

Ammonm hydrochhrus. 

Kanva nimbu. 

Citrus medica 

KU (indigo) 

Jndigofera itndona. 

ZSlSdana. 

\ PharbxtiB nil. 

Podina (mint) 

Mentha vindis 

Kafesi. 

Sesymhnun Ins. 

Post ta tel (pappy oil) 

Oleum papavens. 

Bauer. 

Neriuri odoruTu. 

Bendi ka tel (castor 

Oleum ricini 

Barela 

Monordica charaniia 

Oil) 


Tfhnrkp 

Oleum Carthami. 

Snkhdarsau. 

Cnnum Asmticum. 

Ban dara _(s q^uills) . 

SciUa Indica 

Tulsi. 

Ocymvm basilicum 


Some common articles, such as table-salt, saltpetre, and charcoal, are also 
included in the local pharmacopoeia. Er. Ruttledge’s opinion is unfavourable 
to the sMd of native practitioners. Their practice,” he writes, “ is entirely 
empincal, and is characterized fay the repeated exhibition of powerful purgatives 
and the deprivation of food They also administer largely the mineral poisons, 
probably "with the most disastrous effects. Earth and bullock’s urine is a 
popular tropical apphcation, to which the most astounding effect is commonly 
attributed. To enhance the effect of material treatment the assiduous per- 
formance of religious ceremonies is strictly enjoined. 

1 Gazetteer, Vol. IY.jPP •{03-4, 
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Ala'pub, a market-town in tbe Ddtaganj tabsil and Usabat parganab of 
tbo Budaun district, stands on tbe road between Budaun and Jaldldbdd,^ 
about 12 miles from tbe former. Tbe population according to tbe last census 
(1872) was 5,347, being composed of Hindus and Musalmdns in almost equal 

proportions, Tbe name of tbe town is deiived from that of tbe Emperor Sayyid 

’ In the Sh61i]ahSnpur district, 
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Alii“U(l-(iiuj ulio IS sfiicl to lia\c fouiidcd it after liis nbdicfilion of tie throne of 
3)clih and retirement lo Budaun in A D. 1450, But a local tradition asserts 
that a Milage nas m CMstenco liore before tlmt monarch gave hia name to it, 
and that the inliabitnnts were Bliiliuis, one of the aboriginal races of Bohilkhand. 
Tlio estate Milhin winch Ihc to\Mi lies lias for ages been held by S/iraswat Brah- 
mans, who claim to lin\o obtained it from Ahi-ud-din. Bat another tradition 
1 elates how (liat monarch bestowed it free of revenue on a local poet named Ala- 
hc-nawa. Ala the pool, says Ihc legend, entered the prc'^enco of AJ6 the king, 
and load bcfoic litni u Persian lafdcht or ode beginning — 

Chtsdn rtrtifr.e tu QardUt dar fdiarf'X gauhar 9 
Zx kdn-x Fdlima /taiK, va az nadaf gaufiar 
" Wiifit man he whose nature vies with thine 
Tbou pearl, then gem from Fatima’s own mine?” ' 

As the rew ard of this melodious flattery, Aldpur passed into the hands 
of Ald-bc-nawa literally for a song. 

A market is held lici e twice a w'eek Tliere is a fonrth-olass police station 
or outpost and a halUlbandi or village school. But the place is not architec- 
turally rich, and the solitary mosqno and two Ilindu temples which it possesses 
are in no way remaikablo. Act XX. of 185(5 (the Chaukidfin Act) is in force 
at Aldpur, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thoreb}’’ imposed, added to a balance of 
Rs 93-6-1 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,000. The 
expenditure, which was principally on local improyoraents (Rs 447), police, 
and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 989. The number of houses w'as in the 
same year estimated at 1,042, and of these 495 were assessed with the tax, 
whose incidence was Rs 2-0-4 per house assessed, and Rs. 0-3-0 per head 
of population. 

Asadpub, a village which lies wnthin and gives its name to parganah 
Asadpur, in the Gunnaur tahsil of the Budann district. It is situated on the 
left bank of the Ganges, which is here crossed by a bridge of boats ^ com- 
municating with Rdmghdt on the opposite or Aligarh shore. Asadpur is 40 
miles from tho civil station of Budaun , had in 1872 a population of 1,682 
inhabitants, and contains a police outpost {chmtJci) or station, 4th class. 

Asadpur, a parganah in the Gunnaur tahsil of the Budaun district, is 
rhomboidal in form, and is bounded on tbe north-west side by parganah Rdjpura 

1 Literally — What kind mar: hath become thine equal m excellence of nature ? 

Thou art from the mine of FStima, and a pearl from the oyster. , 

Tho play on the word gauhar eraporateB m translation Gauhar means a gem m general, ana 
pnr excellence the pearl , but it also signifies essence, nature As the daughter of the prop 
Muhammad, Fatima was tho putative ancestress of Sayj id Ala-ud-din , 

’ The list of ferries, bridges, &c , contains no menlion of this crosBing, but it is marK 
the map attached to the ecttleuient report. 
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rhysicnl features. 


Tlie biiGr-khadir 


of the same tabsH, on the noitb-east by parganab Islamnagar of the Bisauli 
tabsil , ou Ibo south oast by paiganab Sabaswdn of the Sabas wdn tabsil , and on 
the south-west by the nvor Ganges, which separates it from the Aligarh district. 
The total area according to the settlement report of 1873 was 145 square miles 
and 186 .icres, a measurement some acres less than that recorded at the census 
of 1872 Tho number of \illages on the rent-roll is 192, and the average area 
of each is about three-fourths of a squaie mile AVithin the district of Bndann 
this p.irg mail is better knowm by the name of Gunnaur ; Gunnaur being its 
chief towm and the headquarters of the tahsfl. 

Tho parganab lies between the Ganges and the high ridge of sandy or 
hlixir land wdiich traverses tho whole lenerth of the district, 
and which is here nearly parallel to, and distant ten or twelve 
miles from, the river. The soils may be roughly divided into three distinct 
tracts Starting from the bhiir ridge, and travelling in a south-westerly 
direction, we pass first through a belt of mixed bMvr and 
khddir (porous alluvial) land, nntil the Chuya Nadi 
is reached South of this stream (if such a title can be bestowed on a water- 
course that IS all but dry in the w’lnter and spring, and quite so m the summer) the 
soil assumes a more fertile aspect ; and we come upon a second 
tract of rich alluvial loam and clay (dumat and mattiyar) 
^Yhlch occupies by far the greater portion of the parganab. Villages, which were 
rare mthe region we have just quitted, are more frequently met with , and, except 
•when we pass along the banks of a jhO (lake) or through a patch of dhdL forest, 
uncultivated land is seldom sighted Further to the south-west we cross the 
Mahdwa, a perennial stream, which in this parganah runs nearly parallel to its 
tributary the Chiiya We meet with no other stream until the Ganges is 
reached , but there is no lack of water, unbneked wells being abundant, and 
tanks and lakes not uncommon As the Ganges is approached, the nature of 
the surface again alteis, and we enter upon a third and 
less fertile tract of beta land. Here the preponderatmg 
soil IS loam (dumai), cultivation is less frequent, and we come across large 
savannahs of tall grass and reeds, inhabited by wild boar, hog-deer, and 
even antelope. This bela tract is subject to frequent inundations from the 
Ganges, and was on that account lightly assessed during the late settle- 
ment. 

1 There are several streams of this name m the upper divisions of the North-West Pro- 
vinees One, for instance, m Bijnor, and another in Bulandshahr, to say nothmg of n brook 
named the Choi or Chui in this district itself The ivord in fact means simply (1) a ivater-hole 
dug in the bed of a dried-up river , and hence (8) a nvulet (See Forbes’ Dictionary ) 


Dumat mattiyar 


Bela tracts. 



lo8 
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There is little difTerence of level in this parganab, the highest elevation 
being 5t)2 71 f^et at Gnnnaurj and llielovfcst 578 68 at a village name Pattaria. 
The general slope of the country is towards the Eonth>east, and the Chdja and 
llahuva streams just mentioned run in that direction. These and the 
Bardinar, iihich flons a short distance along the north- vest frontier of the 
parganah before joining the Clid^va, hut which dries in snmmer, are the only 
streams worthy of notice. 

The Ondh and Eohilkhand Hailvaj' passes through the western corner 

„ of the parganah, which possesses at Babrdia a station on this 

CoiDmanicalions • 

line The only important road is that which, passing east- 
ward through Babrala and Gunnanr, bisects the parganah, and ultimately joins 
the imperial Bareilly and Hdtbras road at Ujham, in the parganah of that ilk. 

As might be expected in the absence of any large town, the products of 

the parganah are purely agnculturab The )>rincipal cror's 
Economical features ^ ^ , " . , - , . , 

are w heat, barley, and gram in the spnng harvest, and 

cotton, bujra {/lolcus spicaius), and judr {liolcus sorplnim) in the autumn harvest 

Asadpur jiarganah is noted for a brisk cattle trade, tbe headquaiters of which 

are at Jagannatbpur, about two miles from Gunnanr. At the market held there 

every Saturday a large number of cattle, imported principally from the Dudb, 

are sold. The traffic m cattle carried on by the Asadpnrisis, however, not always 

so honest The dlidk forests in the centre of tbe parganah and the patches of 

high grass on the banks of tbe Ganges afford every facihfy for concealing stolen 

cattle And the poorer inhabitants, according to Mr. Carmichael, “ seem to 

spend most of their spare time in. cattle-lifting, at which they are great adepts.’"" 


The follomng statement shows the present area of parganah Asadpur, as 


Settlements. 


compared with its area at the time of the former or “ Begu- 
lation IX ” settlement (1835) 


Period 


Porraer settlement (1836) 
Present settlement (187 1 J 


Percentage of increase 



Included in the present total area are 14,860 acres of unassessable land, 
whereof 389 acres are revenue-free and the remainder barren waste. It mil 
he seen that although at the time of the present settlement the total aEsessable 
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area, cuHivablo and cultivated, was 78,126 acres, tbe area actually under culti- 
\ation was 53,909 acres only. Tins difFeience between the possible and actual 
cultnation is far larger than might have been expected, and is asonbed (1) to 
the extreme poverty of soil in some of the more northern portions of tlie par- 
ganah , (2) in the Bela tract, to the dread of inundations ; and (3) in a few 
isolated cases to the fact of land having been thrown out of cultivation in view 
of the approaching settlement The large increase (7,412 acres) which the 
Mr Louis’ settlement, nbove table shows to have taken place in the cultivated 
jirea of the parganah during the currency of the former 
settlement was probably duo to the equitable and moderate assessment of the 
late Mr. Louis. Asad pur was one of the parganahs that had suffered most 
from the high pressure of previous settlements. The very land had deteriorated 
owinor to the excessive cropping necessary to enable it to meet the severe 
demand assessed upon it Estates had been alienated both by public and private 
sale, and thou owners reduced to the position of mere cultivators. Mr. Louis 
lowered the demand, and the maigin of cultivation steadily extended, until at 
the time of Mr Court’s statistical leport (1852) the cultivated area had reached 
55,090 acres. Since 1852 it has again deoi eased, and was, as the table just 
given shows, 53,909 acres only at the time of the present settlement. It is 
noticeable that during the whole currency of Mr. Louis’ settlement not a 
singlo estate was sold for arrears of revenue. 

The settlement just mentioned came into force in 1835, and continued so 
The current Bettleraent, 1871, when the present settlement was confirmed 

1871 by Grovernment. The annexed statement compares 

the new and the old assessments — 



Incidence of revenue on 

Total 

Assessable area 
per acre 

Cultivated area 
per acre 

Former demand ... ... ... 

Present ditto ... .. ... 

Increase ... 

Bb 

1 0 0 

1 2 lOf 

Es 

1 10 0 

1 11 4} 

Bb. 

76,086 0 0 

83,926 6 0 

0 2 10} 

o 

7,940 6 0 


Cesses included, the new demand amounted to Rs. 92,319. 
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The new settlement was earned out by Mr. Caimichael on the folloum^ 
principles. He adopted, with some slight differences, Mr. Loms’ classification 
of theparganah into three circles according toils well-marked natural dinsions, 
already mentioned in this notice, and these three circles ho styled (1) the blmr 
khd.dir, (2) the ddmat mattiydr, and (3) the bela circle. He next proceeded 
to ascertain the average rent-rate per acre prevalent in each circle , a procobs 
facihtated by the fact that the rents in this parganah aie, as a rule, paid in money 
and not in kind. These rent-rates when ascertained nere compared with llio 
average rent-rate judicially decreed in cases of enhancement from each circle, 
and the rent-rate ultimately assumed as a basis for further operations vas a 
fair mean struck between the two From the rent-rate thus finally adopted the 
revenue-rate was deduced in the usual manner, exactly half of the assumed 
rent-rate being taken as revenue. 

The following table compares the average rent-rates prevalent, the rent- 
rate ultimately adopted, and the revenue-rates deduced therefrom; — 


1 1 Bhur (snndy soil) ... 

(1) Blifir kbadirj (porous allu- 

^ tialsoil) 

f UCmat (loamy soil) . 
J Mnttiyar (clayey 

( 2 ) 

jfir circle . Q^,]j,ani (land immc- 
I diately snrrcmndlng 
a village) 


(3) Bela circle, 


rDlimat 
] Bhfir 
(.Gaah&ni 


Average rent- 
rate per 
acre 

A'lsumed rent- 
rate per 
acre 

Deduced revenne- 
rato per 
aero 

Its a p 

I?S 0 p. 

Bs 0 p 

1 8 2 

1 8 0 

0 12 0 

2 3 6.J 

3 0 0 

1 8 0 

.3 10 3i 

4 0 0 

2 0 0 

3 2 lOJ 

4 8 0 

2 4 0 

2 14 1 j 

TOO 

1 8 0 

5 1 11 

5 0 0 

2 8 0 

3 7 3i 

3 8 0 

1 12 0 

1 6 bi 

1 8 0 

0 12 0 

4 7 24 

4 8 0 

2 4 0 


prevailing proprietary castes are Ahars and Shaikh'-, 
Proprietary body gg qq yj,,, 

Ahars arc, as a rule, very poor, ov mg to the great number of shareholders 

between ■\\hom the proceeds of their villages arc 
dmded. Most indigent clans have at one stage of 
their history been cattle stealers, and it is therefore not surprising to learn that 
the Ahars of Asadpur take kindly to this branch of industry The BhaiHn 
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claim desoout fiom a Persian sainfc and his two disciples, who settled at Gun- 
naur about 700 years ago, and some account of the triBe 
will bo found in the article on that town. 

The remaining 34 ullages of the parganah, not held 
by Ahais or Shaikhs, are distributed amongst pioprietors 
of other castes as follows • — 

Rajputs or TliSkurs ... G -nllages. 

Brahmans ... 

Kftjalhs ... 


Shaikhs 


Other castes 


fjajjids 
Mixed classes 


G 

6 

4 

4 

14 


i> 


34 

Changes m the class of proprietors have during the last half-century 
been raie, and little landed property would appear to have 
passed into the hands of the money-lenders. The annexed 
statement shows that alienabons of estates were duiing the cmrency of the last 
settlement extremely few : — 


Transfers of land 



private sale. 

Bt/ foreclosure of 
mortgage 

By sale in ereeution 
of decree. 

Total 

tn 

s 

o 

Entire tna- 
hdls or ei- 

tatcB 

Shares in 

Entire 

1 

1 

Shares in 

Entire 

Shares in 

1 

Entire 

Shares m 

C9 

a 

mahals. 

uiaiidls 

mahals 

mahals 

mahals. 

mahals 

mahals 


None. 

77 

3 

1 

2-3 

1 

3 

97 

5 

397 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Asadpur contained 159 
inhabited villages (as distinguished from villages on the 
Populatio rentroll), of v hich 49 had less than 200 inhabitants , 64 

had between 200 and 500 , 39 had between 500 and 1,000 , 6 had between 
1,000 and 2,000 , and one had between S,000 and 5,000. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 65,905 souls (30,569 females), 
giving 455 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
57,790 Hindus, of whom 26,703 were females , 8,108 Musalmdns, amongst 
whom 3,862 were females , and 7 Christians. Distnbuting the Hindu popula- 
tion amongst the four great classes, the census shows 4,712 Brahmans, of whom 
2,126 were females , 271 Rajputs, including 117 females , and 1,762 Bamyas 
(824 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in “ the 
other castes” of the census letuins, which show a total of 51,045 souls, of 

' 19 
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whom 23,636 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found m this 
parganah are the Sanddh (3,449), Gaur (541), and Gautam The chief Rdjpufc 
clans are the Tomar and Bargujar. The Baniyds belong to the Bdrasami 
(979), Chausaini (252), Agarwdl (195), and Dasa snbdivisions. The most 
numerous amongst the other castes are the Murao (3,033), Chamdr ( 6,544), 
Kahdr (2,114), Garariya (1,369), Khfikrob (1,419), Kon (1,419), Khagi 
(1,367), and Ahir (26,656). Besides these the following castes, comprising 
less than one thousand membefs, are fonnd in tins p.arganah •— Mahajan, 
Kayath, Daizi, Pdsi, Hajjdm, Darodgar, Zargar, Dhobi, Bharbhunja, Kadara, 
Kumhdr, Khatilc, Kurmi, Nat, Kaldl, GosdiD, Bairdgl, Jdt, BMt, Jotishi, 
Qujar, Jogi, Lodhd, Nonera, Lohdr, Mdla, Shordgar, Mallah, and Ghosi. 
^e Musalmdns are' distributed amongst Shaikhs (7,463), Sayyids (215), 
Mughals (39), and Pathdns (391), the remainder being entered as without 
distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the Statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age\ 109 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,403 in domestic seiwice, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, <&c . ; 260 in commerce, m buying, 
selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 14,955 in agricultural operations ; 2,644 m industrial occupations, 
.arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,634 persons returned as labourers, and 
273 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same retains give 2,571 as landholders, 44,734 as cultivators, 
and 18,600 as engaged in occupations unconneoted with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly^ imperfect, show 597 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 35,336 
souls. ' 

In the reign of Akbar (1556-1605) parganah Gunnaur was one of the 
raahdls of sarkar Sambhal, with an area of SljDSh 05 bighas 
History, (about 31,896 acres) and a revenue of 267,919 dams (Giro. 

Es. 6 698). It continued under the rule of the Dehli emperors until 1748, 
when it was seized by the Bohilla chief Ah Muhammad. On his death 
the parganah passed into the hands of his Pathdn general, Dfindi Khan, 
and remained under Patban government until 1774. In that year it was 
annexed with the rest of Rohilkhand by the Nawdb' Vazir of Oudh, who had 
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failed in rcccno fiom tlio PalbAus an mdomuily they owed him on account of 
assistance rendered against the Marhattas. In 1801 it passed with the rest 
of the “ ceded proMnees” into British rule, and was under the name of 
Asadpur incorporated in tho Moradahad district. While forming part of this 
district it underwent four settlements, and m 1824, during the currency of 
the fourth settlement (which was thrice extended for periods of six years), it was 
transfer! ed to tho newly-formed district of Sahaswan (now Budaun), Its 
resenuo was at this time Bs 80,585. Tho next settlement was that of 
Mr. Louis, already described. 

XsAFruR, a village in the Bisauli pargauah of the Budaun district, is 
notable only as containing a station on the line of the Oudh and Bohilkhand 
Badw aj'. An nnmctalled road from Bisauli passes through the village, and acts 
as a fecdci to this line Asafpur is 29 miles from Budaun, and contained in 
1872 a population of 1,496 inhabitants. 

BadbXla, a ^ illage m the Xsadpur parganah and Gunnaur tahsil of the 
Budaun district, contains a station on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
Besides tho railway, a road from Ujhani to Aniipshahr (in the Bnlandshahr 
district) passes through the village. It contained in 1872 a population of 
1,694 inhabitants, and is 54 miles distant from Bndaun. 

BaRA Chihra, a village in tho Ujhani pargauah and Budaun tahsfl of 
the Budaun district, is remarkable for its large fair, held on the first Sundays 
of As&rh (Junc-July) and Mdgh (J.anuuiy-February). At this fair no less 
than 5,000 persons are said to assemblo. Bdia Cbihra is 7 miles from Budaun, 
and had in 1872 a population of 517 persons. 

Bihta GosXin, a town in the Kot pargan.ah of the Bndaun district, is dis- 
tant IS miles from the city of Budaun, and contained in 1872 a population of 
2,765 inhabitants Act XX. of 1856 (tho Chankidari Act) is in force here, and 
in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed, added to a balance of Rs. 63-11-11 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs 518. The expenditure, 
which was principally on public works (Rs. 150-0-2), police, and conservancy, 
amounted to Rs. 479-4-0. The number of houses was lu the same year 647, 
and of these 296 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 1-12-0 
per house assessed, and Rs 0-3-0 per head of population. Bihta Gosdm 
was the first towm of the district to suffer from disturbances on the outbreak, 

of rebellion in May, 1857. A cartload of melons 
Htatory. plundered by the inhabitants, and the police 
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Tho iorvn contains three muhallas or ward?, viz., (1) Gadapura, or beggars’ 
of tho town, so called after some religious mendicants who inhabit- 
ed it; (2) Kaghazitola, or paper-makers’ quarter; and (3) 
Katra, or tho maiket, which is said to have been founded for the sale of gram 
by a merchant named Kunmal. 

Bisauli first assumed importance about the year 1750, when Dundi Kh4n 
History and nnii- (®oe history of the district, p. 110) built there the fort that is 
still standing Other memorials of that gallant Pathdn’s 
rule exist in a sardi or rest-house, a mosque, and an imdmbfira,^ all good of their 
kind. “ The old man’s tomb,” writes Mr. Carraiohael, lies a little way south 
of tho town on a commanding spot overlooking the broad valley of the Sot, 
over which river he had constructed a substantial bridge, which was in existence 
in my day, but which was eventually carried away by floods. The fort of 
Bisauli, witli an area of 67 acres within, the construction of the same ruler, 
lies about a quarter of a mile to the north-west of the town, and from its battle- 
ments on a clear day the snouy peaks of the Himalaya mountains can be seen 
distinctly with the naked eye ” Government sold the fort in 1839, and it is 
now the property of Messrs. Maxwell and Debnam {see article on Bilsi), who 
have an indigo factory and small house within' its walls. Within the fort also, 
and near its south gate, is a tomb beside which a danemg festival is held weekly. 
Dtindi Khfin built at Bisauli a residence called the Shisha Mahal, or glazed 
palace, the remains of which were just visible some twenty-five years ago But 
the chiefs impoverished descendants have from time to time sold the bricks of 
the building, and even the foundations have now been grubbed up to furnish 
material for humbler abodes. Dundi planted some fine mango groves to the 
north of the town. These were known under the name of the Cbahdrb%h, or 
four gardens, and their fruit was formerly somewhat celebrated. But a few 
years ago the trees were again, to quote Mr. Carmichael, " ruthlessly cut doivn 
by a Vandal m the shape of a railway contractor, who bought the trees for some 
Ea. 4,000 from the Baniya into whose hands they had fallen, and whose 
cupidity got the better of the pride which natives generally have in the preser- 
vation of trees”® 

After the fall of the. Pathfin Bisanh declined in importance, bnt 

it is now smd to be recovering some of its former prosperity, and the increase 
of the^population by more than one-third between 1865 and 1873, if accurately 

» A mosaae or mmd Is a budding for ordina^ (Mubammad^) worship m tafimb&ra is 
a builtoTwbere the rites of laonrniDg for the Imams Hasan and Husain are performed during 
tbe^SrU festival. * Settlement report, para, sss 
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iccouled, ccilaluly points to this conclusion. Tlio town stands on the high- 
lo.id bet\^een Budaun and Chandausi, and this fact should assist its commer- 
cial development A maiket is lield>eveiy AYednesday. ' 

The public^ buildings of Bisauli are a tahsih v/ith the usual appanages, a 
Public buildings, munsif’s court, a branch dispensary, an excise godown, 
a police station of the 1 st class, and an imperial post-office. 
Of Duudi Khan’s sariii mention has already been made. Act XX. of 1856 
IS in force, and m 1876-77 the house-tax theieby imposed, added to a balance 
of Rs. 88-5-9 from the preceding 3 'ear, gave a total income of Rs. 1,235-8-0. 
The total expenditure vas Rs 1,220-5-0, the principal items being local improve- 
ments or public works (Rs. 183-9-2), police, and ponservancy The number of- 
houses was in the same year estimated at 772, and of these 551 were assessed 
with the tax, whose incidence was Rs 2-0-9 per house assessed, and Rs. 0-4-0 
per head of population. 

Bisauli, a tahsil of the Budaun district, comprises the parganahs of 
Sattisi, Bisauli, and Islamnagar The total area according to the census of 
1872 contains 343 square miles and 563 acres, of which 289 square miles and 
623 acres are cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is 


given at 338 square miles and 465 acres, of which 286 square miles and 338 
acres are cultivated, 24 square miles and 481 acres are culturable, and 27 
square miles and 286 acres are barren. The land revenue during the same 
3 ’ear stood at Rs. 2,12,787 (or with cesses Es. 2,33,027), falling at Rs. 0-15-6 
on the total area, Rs. 0-15-8 on the entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-2-4 on 
the cultivated area. The population numbered 185,372 souls (86,446 females), 
giving 539 souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 390 villages. The 
same statistics show 673 persons blind, 148 Icpeis, 58 deaf and dumb, 24 
idiots, and 12 insane persons in the tahsil. 

for a detailed account of this tahsil see the articles on its three par- 
ganahs, Sat4si, Bisauli, and Isl&ranagar. 

Bisauli, a parganah in the Bisauli tahsil of the Budaun district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah Bil4ri of the Morad- 
Boundarlcs,area,Ac. abad district; on the north-east by the independent 

territory of Rimpur and parganah Sirauli of the Bareilly district, being sepa- 
rated from both by the Aril river and its tributary the Gdngan ; on the «ast by 
parganah Aonla of Bareilly district, the Anl being still the boundary; on the 
south-east by parganah Sat4si of the Bisauli tahsil ; on the south-west by the 
river Sot, which separates it from parganah Kot of the Sahaswdn tahsil ; and 
on the west and north-west by parganah Islamnagar of the Bisauli tahsil. 
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According to the last sottlomcnt report (1873) the parganah contained a total 
area of 97 square miles and 238 acres; and of this area, which is smaller by 
1 square mile and 38 acres than that shown in the census report of 1 872 
details will bo given in describing the last settlement itself. The number of 
estates on the parganah lent-roll is 110, the average area being 0 89 square 
mile for each \illago. 


The parganah is a characteristic specimen of the scenery of the Ganoetic 


Physical features 


valley, being a level plain in a high state of cultivation, 
with little to break the horizon, except an occasional 


mango orchard. Mr. Clarke writes of slight undulations, but these must be 
slight indeed, for the difference between the highest and lowest levels is less 
than 13 feet. The greatest elevation is 596'48 feet above the sea at Sikri vil- 
lage, and the smallest 584-03 feet at a place called Dasauli. In the vicinity, 
indeed, of the two streams that water the parganah the ground is sometimes 
broken into ravines. The Sot and the Aril are both perennial, and follow in an 
easterl}' direction the general slope of the country, the former being navigable 
by small boats during the rains. There is no marked difference of soil, and 
the mould throughout the parganah is of the class known as kalher. Kather, 
writes Mr. Clarke, a former Collector of Budann, “ has a brown-looking colour, 
and is of a thirsty, tenacious nature, with a subjacent sandy stratum affording 
abundant crops when supplied with a large quantity of water, but losing its 
energies if not supported by the agency of copious rain or irrigation ; when dry, 
the surface soon hardens and cakes, and vegetath^is' burnt up, provjng a want 
of power in the soil to appropriate atmoe^eric moisture,- -a- circumstance 
that may perhaps account for the small quantity of sugarcane grown.” 
Luckily, however, for the cultivator, water is plentiful and irrigation 
easy. Besides the two rivers already mentioned, there are several useful ^hils 
or lakes and a multitude of unbricked wells. These wells rarely last for more 
than one season, but it costs little to dig them open again. On the completion 


of the settlement now in force, no less than 32 per cent, of the cultivated area 
was ascertained to be in-igated. It must not be supposed that the kather soil 
is entirely homogeneous in ebaraoter. It varies in quality from place to place, 
and is sometimes°loaray (diMmat), sometimes clayey (rnamydr), and sometimes 

sandy (hMr). 

Passing from the soil to its products, we find that the principal crops 
are during the vernal harvest wheat, and daring 
the autumnal harvest millets and cotton. The most 


Ecouotnical features 
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impoitant expoits arc com aud mdigo. Ouing to llie general cnltivatiou 
of tho pnigauali, pastuio land is scnuc, and Ihero is no cattlo hade,' The 
dearth of largo Iobus sufHciontly accounts for tho absence of nianufac- 
(uies. 


The puncipal Inghwaj^ is the Budann and Chandausi zoad, winch 

Communications. tinveisos tho wliole length of the parganah ft ora south- 

east to noith-west. A second load, branchinn- off' 
from tho fiist at the town of Bisauli, feeds the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
at Asafpui. About 10 miles of that line run through the north of the par- 
ganah, and besides tho station at Asafpur just mentioned, theie is another at 
Dabtura. 

The following table compares the aieas of the parganah 
under the past and present settlements — 


Settlements 


] 

Ponod 

1 

AbsceshWc area ' 

1 

Cultivated area ' 

Total aica 

Former settlement' 

Acres 

Acies 

1 

Acres 

Piesent ditto (1872) ... 

62,428 

46,984 

62,622 

B),504 

66,7 13 1 

62,318 

Percentngo of incrcnso ... 

1 

c 

12 

S 






The piesent total aiea includes 6,605 acres of unassessable land, whereof 
863 acics are revenue-free and the lemaindei barren waste 


The foimei (or Regulation IX. of 1833) settlement, made in 1836-37 by 
Mr Clarke’s settle- Ml Clarke, was more in the natme of a re-allotment of the 
ment demand than of a new assessment, and the net increase 

of levenue thereby effected was Rs. 3,461 only. 'The almost uniform similarity 
of its soils prevented Mr Clarke fiom dividing the parganah into separate 
cucles. But he classified the villages as kathei 1st class and kather 2nd class, 
according to their degree of feitility, assuming for the foimei a rent-rate of 
Rs. 2-6-5, and for the latter of Re. 1-12-10 per acre, aud from these rent-rates 
he deduced his revenue rates, which weie respectively Re. 1-8-8J and 
Rs. 0-15-10 for tho 2nd class 

Mr. Clarke’s settlement remained lu force until 1868. In that yeai the 
present sottlconent by Mr. Caimichaol came provisionally into effect, being 

20 








runfirinotl I.v yoai . Inl^T (1871), The anno,tC(I statement 

^hou5 tlio cr>iii}):na(i\f results of tlio old and non' assessment : — 


I 

1 

fjclikmrnt, ! 

1 

1 

1 

Inci'trt rr rif rnenurrm 

Total (excluding 

CC33C5 ) 

flrci. 

Cuttirnted arci. 

J.TlIi.i .. ^**1 

I’ment ... 

Iiicrcifc 

T!i .1 j> 

1 I 5} 

I .T Pi 

1 

Ri, « r- 

1 S 3] 

1 r, 0 } 

1 

Its n p 

5C,932 10 7 

I C2,7C5 0 0 

O 2 7i 

1 

0 J 81 

5,7CS 5 5 


Ce5«rs mclndod, flic Jicw demand amounted to Bs. GO, 025 
As n prolitniimiy to llic no\\ assessment, tlio ront-rntes prevalent in the 
. Mr {’nTmidmct’n parf;an>'ili svero ascertained hy Ulnulvi Muhammad Karim, 
ittttlcimnt, I8C9 Settlement Deputy Collector. The Maulvi adopted 

I\Ir. Clarke’s plan of duidin|f the \illago3 into two classes, although his classes 
in no way corresponded with Mr. Clarke’s : they wore, morco\er, subdivided 
into irrigated and unirrigatod, into gauJuini (land immediately surrounding a 
village), (hUnat (loamy), maUigur (clayey), and hhlr (sandy) soils The 
follow'ing tablo show’s tho avoiago rent-rato por acre payable on tho vaiious 
soils, ng ascertained by tbo Deputy Collector : — 


Knme of soil 

1st clast villages. 

1 

[ Und class villages. 

Irrigated 

Unirrlgatcd. 

Irrigated. 

UDimgated. 

• 

Rs, n. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a, p. 

Rb a, p 

GaubuQl ... ••• 

2 11 6i 

2 3 11 

2 8 5i 

2 7 0 

IDGuifit (tt If* 

3 1 

9 12 OJ 

2 16 71 

2 10 4} 


2 14 4} 

2 16 7J 

2 7 Cl 

3 14 111 

nhdr «<• ••• 

3 7 3i 

2 IS ll 

2 6 0 

2 7 31 


Mr. Carmicbaol considered that there was nob sufficient difference 
between Muhammad Karim’s 1st and 2nd class villages to justify the distinction 
between them, and the two classes were accordingly consolidated into one. The 
rent-rntes already ascertained were then compared with the rent-rates decreed 
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in cases of enlianccuientj aud tho rent-rates which Mr. Carmichael after this 
comparison assumed ns a basis foi further opeiations wore — 


For Ganlioni 
,1 Dfitnnt 
,, Mattiyar 
„ Bhfir 


Irrigated 
Es a. p 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
2 8 0 



per acre. 


The .application of theso lates gave a gross rental of Rs. 1,35,632, but on 
au actual assessment of tho parganah village by village that figure was 
reduced to Rs 1,25,510, and half the latter sum, or Rs. 62,755, gave a revenue 
which Avith the addition of cesses formed the total of Rs. 69,025 already 
mentioned. 


The proportions m which the 110 estates on the rent-roll are distributed 
amongst tho revenue-paymg or proprietary castes is 
showm m the margin. The Thdkars, who possess 
between them more than half these estates, are mostly 
of the Qaur and Katheria clans. The Gaurs are 
generally found in the south of the parganah 
towards the banks of tho Sot They claim descent 
from Rde Bhnn Singh and Pratdp Bhdn Singh, of 
Jaipur, who settled in Rohilkhand at aponod vaguely 
described as “ some time during the reign of the 
Mughal emperois,”^ Sir Henry Elliot says that the 
Gaurs are one of the Ohattis Kula, or 36 original tribes of Rdjputs, and men- 
tions the fact that many of them are settled m parganah Bisauli ; and Colonel 
Tod, quoted by the same authority, thinks they are of the same race as the 
ancient kings of Bengal who gave their name of Gaur to the capital Lakhndotf. 
The Katherias, on the other hand, aie met with principally in the north of tho 
parganah Mr Carmichael describes the village of Sikri as their headquaiteis 
Little is known as to their oiigin, but the tradition is that they emigiated from 
Kathidwdr mto this part of the country at some time antecedent to the Musal- 
mdn invasion. The chief of the clan is known by the title of r.djd, but this title 
would not appear to be recognized by Goveinment ^ 

Alienations amongst the proprietary body dm mg 
AhenationB currency of the last settlement were few, a fact that 

J Settlement report of 1873 

sit l3 HOC included in the Government “ List of Nohles ” for the North-'Wcslcrn Pro- 
vlnccB and is probably a title of courtesy. In the same way custom confers on different 
families of Chandcl and Gautam R&jputs the Utica of Efijfi, liana, Kno, or Eawat. 


Th&kurs ... 
Br&Iunans ... 
Sayylda ... 
Bauyfis ... 
Pathfins ... 
Shaikhs ... 
Ahirs 

Kayatha ... 
Mixed classes 


67 

8 

6 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

23 


Villages 


Total ... no villages 



352 
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bears wllncss to the moderation of Mr. Ciarke’s assessment. The transfers of 
pioperty during that period may be thus tabulated : — 


Alienations. 

Bij private sale, 

\ \ 

By foreclosure of 
mortgage 

Dy order of court. 

Total. 

Futire 
mnliflls or 
cslatcs. 

L’orhons 

of 

malifils 

Entire ' 
mabfils 

j 

Portions of 
mahals 

Entire 

malifils 

Portions 

of 

mahals 

\ 

Entire 

mahals. 

Portions 

of 

mahfils 

3 

36 1 

I 

50 


51 

4 

137 


According to Mi. H. E, Wilson, the chief cause of alienations m this par- 
gauah IS the extravagance of piopiietors. 

According to the census of 1872 paiganah Bisauli contained 105 inhabit- 
Population villages, of which 19 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

43 had between 200 and 500; 51 had between 500 and 
1,000, 10 had between 1,000 and 2,000; one had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and one town, Bisauli, had between 3,000 and 5,000. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 57,054 souls (26,613 females), 
giving 582 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 50,07 6 
Hindus, of whom 23,410 were females ; 6,939 Musalmfins, amongst whom 3,187 
were females , and 39 Christians Distributing the Hmdu population amongst 
the. four great classes, the census shows 5,483 Brahmans, of whom 2,577 weie 
females, 3,325 Edjputs, including 1,420 females ; and 1,567 Baniyds (768 
females) , whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in “ the other 
castes” of the census returns, winch show a total of 39,701 souls, of whom 18,645 
are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the 
Sanddh (4,542) and Qaur (1,602) The chief Edjput clans are the Katheriya 
(1,416), Gaur (514), Edthor (239), Chauhdn (381), Bargdjar, Gautam, Janghdra, 
and Bhadaiuiya. The Bamyds belong to the Bdrasaini (888) and Agarwdl (197)- 
subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Murdo 
(5,648), Chamdr (8,681), Ahar (6,463)j Kahdr (1,866), Garariya (2,019), 
Darodgar (1,163), Kbdkrob (1,234), Kori (1,523), and Ahir (2,584) Besides 
these the following castes, comprising less than one thousand members, are found 
in this parganah : Mahdjan, Kayath, Darzi, Kis^n, Kogangar, flaj^jam, Zargar, 
Dhobi, Bharbhunja, Kadra, Kumhar, Khatik, Kurmi, Nat, Kaldl, Gosdin, 
Baiidgi, Jdt, Bbdt, Jotishi, Giijar, Kbagi, Jogi, Lodha, Mdli, Mina, Ohhipi, 
Abndsi Juldha, and Bista The Musalmdns are either distnbuled amongst^ 
Shaikhs (5,109)' Pathdas (1,561), Sayyids (163), and Mughals (106), or entered 
as “ without distinction ” 
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Tlio occnpatious of tlio people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appeals that of the male 
Occuptitioufl adult population (not loss than fifteen years of age>, 84 

arc employed in professional avocations, such as Grovernmeut servants, piiests, 
doctois, and the like, 1,GS1 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
earners, bai hers, sweepeis, washermen, &e. , 516 in commerce, m buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods , 12,231 111 agricultural operations, 1,937 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the prepaiation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
nimeral, and animal Thcie were 2,281 peisons returned as labouiers, and 318 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, iriespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 998 as landholders, 36,622 as ciil- ' 
tivatois, and 19,434 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agiiculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 803 males as 
able to read and wiite out of a total male population numbering 30,441 souls 
There is little to distinguish the history of this parganah from that of 
Rohilkhand in general. From A.D. 1206 to 1748, 
te, fiom the reign of Kutb-ud-din, who subdued, to 
that of Muhammad Shih, who lost them, this and the neighbourmg parganahs 
were lulcd by the cmpeiois of Delili lu the leign of Akbar (1556-1605) we 
find w hat is now parganah Bisauli forming a part of Mundiya Satfisi, one of the 

mahdls of Sark.tr Dehli The whole area of this mahdl, 
including the modern parganahs of Satasi and Bisauh, 
was 29,753 bighas (18,595 acres), and its total revenue was 12,15,720 ddms 
(about Rs 32,893). The confusion w'hioh followed the mvasion of Ahmad Sh^h 

Abddli enabled the Rohilla chief Ah Muhammad to 
seize the provinces now known as Rohilkhand, and thus, 
in 1748, Mundiya Satusi passed fiom under the dominion of the Mnghals On 
his death-bed Ah Muhammad made that mahdl over to one of his generals, Diindi 
Khdn, in trust for his (Ah Muhammad’s) absent sons These sons were 
however, compensated with other ten itory ora money payment, and Ddndi 
Khdii kept possession of Mundiya Satdsi. Fixmg his headquarters at Bisauli, 
he adorned that town with several buildings of which the remains still exist. 
On the second Marhatta invasion in 1772 the Rohillas appealed for assist- 
ance to the Nawfib Vazir of Oudh, Shujd-ud-daula, 
promismg an indemmty for his aid The aid was 
rendeied, but the promise was broken, and to indemnify himself Shuja-ud-daula 
in 1774 annexed Mundiya Satdsi with the rest of Rohilkhand. From that date 


under tlic Mughal, 


Pathfin, 


Naw&h Vazfr’s, 
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until 1801, when Rohilkhand was ceded to the British, Mundija Sat^si remained 
in the territory of the Nawdb Vazir. 

After the cession m 1 801 it was separated into two parganahs, Bisauli and 

and Britisli rule, ‘ Satdsi, both of which were incorporated in the Morad- 

abad district While forming a part of Moradabad 
parganah Bisauli was four times settled, and during the currency of the fourth 
settlement (which was three times extended for periods of five years) it was 
transferred, in 1824, to the newly-formed district of Sahaswdn (now Budaun). 
The next settlement was that of Mr. Clarke, already described. The history 
of the parganah after 1824 is the same as that of the district (^. v., pp. 
89=132). 

Btjdaxtn, or more correctly Baddyun, the capital of the district, tahsil, 
and parganah of that name, is situated in north latitude 28° 2' 30" and east 
longitude 79° 9' 45", at a distance of 28 miles from Bareilly. In 1847 
there were 21,869 inhabitants, and m 1853 there were 27,635 In 1865 the 
population numbered 31,044 persons The site had an area in 1872 of 335 
acres, with an average of 99 persons to the acre. According to the census 
of the same year there were 46,974 inhabitants, of whom 18,417 were Hindus 
(8,857 females), 28,547 were Musalmdns (14,718 females), and 10 wore 
Christians. Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban classes, 
the returns show 1,246 landholders, 9,859 cultirators, and 35,869 persons pur- 
suing occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 
1872 was 5,494, of which 3,471 were occupied by Musalmdns. The number of 
houses dunng the same year was 11,224, of which 3,186 wore built with skilled 
labour, and of these 1,901 were occupied by Musalmdns. Of the 8,056 mud 
cabins in the town 4,803 were owned by Musalmdns. Taking the male and adult 
population, who numbered 10,194 persons (not less than fifteen years of ago), 
we find the following occupations pursued by more than forty males ; — alms- 
takers 54, barbers, 180, bricklayers, 165; butchers, 128; carpenters, 95 , 
confectioners, 83 ; cotton cleaners, 50 ; cultivators, 1,368 ; dyers, 65 , gold- 
smiths, 95 ; grain-parchers, 82 , greengrocers, 86 ; innkeepers, 81 ; labourers, 
1,368 ; lac workers and sellers, 48 , landowners 380 , livery-stable keepers, 55 ; 
doth merchants, 142 ; money-changers, 42 ; money-lenders, 87 ; oil-makcrs, 
101 ; oil-sellers, 62 ; pandits, 163 ; pdn sellers, 56 ; petty dealers, 257 , potters, 

88 ; servants, 2,471 ; shopkeepers, 295, shoemakers, 160 ; tailors, 94 ; tobacco 
sellers, 44 ; washermen, 84 ; water-carriers, 134 , and weavers, 1,178. Mr. 
Whish observes that the population are, as a rule, htigious and ignorant, and 
that native gentlemen of the better class are rare. 
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Name. 


Derivation or tranBlation 


Old Town 


Mahallas or wards of Budaim 


10. Iilirdha Tola 
JJ. Baadon Tola. 

12 Chaodhari Muhalla. 

13 Kficha Sayyidd&Q 

14 Botha. 

15 ChSh Mir. 


le Sarai Jalandari 
1 7. TJlahtapur 

18 Maulaviganj. 

19. Miron Sar/ii. 

" 20. Sarfii Bakir 
21. Katra 

22 Ch&h MMzadi. 

23 KharsMi. 

24. Kdcha Pande 

2B Sarii Alaf Khdn. 

26. Salfimstganj. 

27 Fagangan] ] 

28 Bhangi Tola 

29 Muhalla Rangrezao 

30 Ditto Bazzaz&n. 

3 1 , Carmichaelganj 

32, Katra Shdh Alam 
88. Sarfii Nfiliar Khdn 
34 Haanngan] 

35. Kahiilpnra 

36 Chauhe Muhalla. 

37 Sarfii Ghura 

38 Barlidmpnr 

39 SliahbSzpur 

40 Mnstafagnuj 

41 Muhalla Knnuugo 

42 Tiketganj 

43 Sarii Karawfin 
44. Sara! Nau. 

45 Cliakla 

46 Patiah Sarai 

47 Alamglriganj. 

48 Jogipura 

49. Pfi]i Tola 

50. Kalsen Muhalla, 

61 Chaudhan Sar&i, 

62 Lautanpur. 

63, Uparpdra 

The principal street or 

Mr. 


Mirdha, a kmd of ovetBccr formerly emploj ed m ^ illngcs 
The physicians’- quarter 
Called after Chaudhan Hetram 
Sayyid Ah’s street. 

The Sotha gate 
Nobleman’s -well. 

New Town 

Called after some Afghans of Jalandar 
Uncertain , bnt the word is said to be derived from some 
ulahta, t e,, querulous or abusive inhabitant, 

Maulavi Tafazziil Husain. 

Nobleman’s (or Sayyid’o) rest-honse. 

Called after the fakir or mendicant Bahadur Shah. 

The market 
The harlot’s well 
Called after Sahib Rdi Kharsdli 
The Pande Brfihman’s street 
Rest-house of Alaf Khan 
I Called after one Saldmat-ul-lah 
Mr Collector Fagan 
The sweepers’ quarter. 

BangrezSn, t e , dyers 
BazzdzSn, or cloth merchants 
Mr Collector Carmichael 
Shdh Alam’d market 
Ndhar Khdn's rest-house 
Called after one Hasan Khdn. 

Town of KabCI Khdn 
Chaubc Brahmans 
Uncertain 

Called after one Barhdm Khan 
Ditto Shaikh Shahbaz. 

Ditto Chandharl Mustafa 

The Kanungos’ quarter 
Called after Raja Tiket Kdi 
The Caravnnsarai 
Tlic new rest-house. 

Uncertain 

The rest-house of Patifih, a parganah in the neighbouring 
district of Eta (ltd) 

Uncertain, perhaps so called because built in the time of the 
Emperor Alarogfr 
The, town of Hindu ascetics 
The Viliams’ quarter 

Uncertain , bnt called probably after the deiCcii Rdja of the 
same name who is worshipped at Usahat 
The foreman’s rest-house. 

Uncertain 

Ditto, 

block of buildings, Camiichaelganj, was built by 
Carmichael while Collector of the disfncf, Tt 


Camuchaelganj. municipal property, and the rannicipal committoo 

derives a large yearly income, usually about Rs. 6,000, from the rents of its shops. 
Dr. Planck, who ^^sitea Bndann in 1865, caU^ Ibis thoroughfare a rcmar/mbly 
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(• ini.’t'lu'i' </i.)jui n n 1 ol*]*lTt r, muI juin’ot il- i.) nln' il — 

“ j! I nn-i-( ol w !(!•* .'I'l'- Ml tlic fill in ol .1 n itl) « idt' oprii renfi.il on do, 

(Iw ri'TiK^.n-' n<ll III I'll’ w till ^ in,/ ifr niodnl.ir luMO'lono), «nnoei snrlnce di .iiiis 
on r H li '-I'i'’, ui 1 "0 • 1 i'liokuuik ’•Imp- on oillioi Ii.iiid TFi'ro Iho innincss ol’ 
Im!'! UKi 'I'l'Mi ti' inM'ontunili it'^ 1 H-'oIl. as out oi t'’i' wliolo iimnlior of shop^ 
<.nl\ MX roiiniin '1 mili'l it llio time nt ni\ msi( ' Tlio oflier tlioronfjliiaros of 
(’lo l-nvn iro not i- K Ii is to loijiiire iin ‘'pcci.il ino’ilion . Inif fhoro is no doubt 
t). It Ibid iiui Ins inipr nod in ^onoi il appcirinco .'iiid doinlmcss since about 
wluii Mr t'onil dc'Onl'o its stiofts is narrow '‘and proportiombly 

dull 


C ml f’Ttira 


'iho end ’’tat ion ol Ibi i'liin is cnull nid oon( mis fou Iionics of tlic da'is 
ruciijiicd In Europeans . sucb lion=c‘= arc indeed not leqnired 
in nn_\ nuinbor, foi (be European residents nie limited fo two 
or llireo jiidii la! and c\ccutn o ollloors, a cud surgeon, superintendent of police, 
di'-tno' on"iuc''r, and (occa'ionalh ) an a'^'islint ‘^ub-depul} opium .ao'cnt. 
0\ itif^ to ihi proMimtvoi ilio ioico at DaroilK no tioops arc quartciod beic, 
and iluro u no lesidciil dut net .and ^o'cioni |iid;:e, tlio duties of tliat ofBcc being 
duidcd between tlie ludpes of Ibircilh and Sli.ilij.ib.uipnr. Tbe end station 
u Miiroundi’d In a good inot.dled road, jilaiiled with a fine .ncmic of frees 

The jiriiicijial nnciont buddings of Ibidaim nio llio fort, llie JAmi Mas- 
Vrncii’al tiuil'l- t'‘^’ E lu/a-i-lkbris Kliau, Zi> .ir.at'i-S.a} a id Alnnad, 
li,s Zu .u.at-i-Mir.aun Rlnliid, Makbar.a Clmnui, and jMakb.ara 

M d.bduui.a J ili in 


Tlic foil cm li.ardh bo dc«ciibcd a'; .an CMstmg building, being littlo 
more (ban (he rcm.ains of an ancient wall It lias been 

111' fort 

ano.adi mentioned, luit some furiliei account of its con- 
struction and Imtor} maa be found intcicstmg Tlicrc arc two traditions as to 
Its origin one, tli.it it was founded In Itai'i Iludtlb about 1105 A P the other, 
lint Its ;\as lomulcd b} lin descendant Iiaja Ajavaptil aLout 1175 Its walls, 
built of linicstoiio and bruk, wcic so bio.ad and solid that it is said four cbaiiots 
could stand abicast on tliem, and (lie inhabitants suppose that its foundations 
■were l.iid some (10 or 70 tcct below (lie giound, though ■why such deep founda- 
tions were ncccssan does not appeal It had onginally three large gates tho 
northern, c.illcd Bhaitaul , Iho eastern, called Mai hi or Maihai and the south- 
ern, called Sothn, hiit, with the cxceplion of (ho Bliartaul gate, whose icmams 
are still shown in mnhalla l\]]i7aganj, none of these are now visible Opposite 
the Mniln gate was buiicd a chief named Buili.in Katd, oi entitled Bciim 
Kotw.dl, who was sl.uu while stommig the foit with S.dfu-i-Masav'id, s The 

21 
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place of his burial was called after this ancient worthy, but {be name bas 
been corrupted into JBuraukhattdP 


The Jdmi Masjid or cathedral mosque stands on the higher part of the old 

The Jfimi Masjid known as Maulavi Tola. Its com- 

manding position renders it a conspicuous object in the 
landscape, and it can be seen for many miles around Budaun, but most clearly 
from villages on the west, towards which the country slopes. It is a fine domed 
building of stone, which was certainly brought from a distance, and probably 
from Bijnor. The dome has some pretensions to beauty, and the gilded globe 
finial w'hicb surmounts it is about 90 feet from the ground. Attached to the - 
mosque is an outer court containing a tank, and the total area of the precincts 
is 72,720 square feet. Until a few years ago these precincts included a ruined 
cloister, rendered more picturesque by the fine old trees that had grown up 
amidst its broken arches. But these luins have been removed in the course of 


modern “ improvements.” The mosque was either converted out of, or built 
from the materials of, an ancient Hindu temple and hostel that had stood on 
the same site. The former alternative seems the more probable, as Musalman 
conquerors rarely troubled themselves to destroy any heretic shrine that might 
be converted to the uses of Isldm.® The foundation of the original temple is, 
like that of' the fort, ascribed sometimes to Buddh, and sometimes to Ajayapdl 
It was dedicated to Somndtb, one of the numerous synonyms for the god 
Shiva, and contained an idol called Nilkanthi Mabddeo, that is, Shiva of the 
azure neck. The hostel or dharmsdla attached to the temple contained a well 
that IS still in existence, and known by the name of Chdh Bhanddr, meowing, 
perhaps, the storehouse well. 


But whatever doubt may enshroud the foundation of the former temple, 

it is certam that the present mosque was built by Rukn-ud-dm, who from A.D. 

1228 till 1236, when he succeeded bis father Altamish on the throne of Dehli, 

was governor of Budaun. From the fact of its having been erected during the 

reign of Sbams-ud-din Altamish, this mosque is sometimes called ‘‘Shamsi and 

on the outer gateway is an Arabic inscription which has been translated thus : — 

“ Enter in peace I The great Sultdn, the master of the necks of nations, 

Shams-ud-dunya-va-dln / the helper of Isldmaud the Muslims, the most just of 

1 The weight of authority ism favour of the tradition that the chief was named Bnrbdn 
and served under SdMr-i MasaCid Bat a Ber6n Kotwfil, or country police inspector, is said to 
have fallen while storming the city with the later besieging force nnder Kutb-ud-din, ana 
to have been buried in the same place The person is evidently the same, though his nsroc ana 

fenoch are differently given. u.,annn 

- A case in point Is that of St Sophia’s at Constantinople , but instances nearer nuani 
may he found in the mosque of Aurangzeh at Benares and the present Jami ilnsjid at liW'' - 
3 j £ , Sun of the world and the faith 
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lulii'i ainl Aln'il Alurafiar Alt.nnubli, llio rinpcior, a^bislant to ilie com- 

niatulri of Jlio failliful dun} God pcr|teliiiilc liib Kingdom I) lu Ibo blessed 
nicntli of Hnimr in, G2S ’ (No\onibor, l‘2d0 A.D ) 

I( i-- ^nul (ln< Mill'll (be old (cinplo was dcinolisliod oi* altered by the 
icoiioolT^tic Mn'-hm, ■‘Sima of tlicarnrc neck and other gods bis companions m 
ini'-forlnno Mere ignoininion*-!} hidden away in sonio ncighboining moIIs. The 
llinibi'. n'-'-erf (h.t( (ho idols are slill in o\i‘^lencc, allliongh (ho m'oIIs Mhicb con- 
tain them arc buried under (ho rums of the old foil During the conflaoratiou 
of A D loTl (ho dome of llio ino'-qiic fell in, and Ku(b-iul-din Khdn, m'Iio ivas 
nt (hat time governor of i’ndann, ordered Ins son Kishvvar Khiin to repair the 
liinlding. Iiiscrqdions on oithci side of (he cnlraiicc arch iccord that the 
rop'urs thus ordered vveio coin))le(cd in A.D IGOl. A colony of bees is now 
s( tiled in the restored dome. Attached to (he dooi o( (he mosque is an iron 
elniii forincrlv used for (ho (rial t>v ordeal of suspected ciiiniuals. It was 
supposed (hat (lie chain would shrink awav from Iho confaminaliug touch 
of (ho gnillv, but would allow itself to bo handled at pleasure by tho 
innocent. 

The n.iura or mausoleum of Ikhlaa Khdn stands about a mile cast of the 
ei(v, at tho junclion of scvcr.il roads, including that from 

Jtwira Iklil&s Klnn. , oi n i t. i i . i 

Jiudaun to Shahjnliiuipur. It crowns a slight cmincuco, and 
con‘'i‘'l<? of . 1 'square britk and limcsfonc (owoi surnionntcd b} four turrets. Ikhlns 
Khun was (he son of the Kidiwar Kh.'in ju^t mentioned in connection with the 
di'uni Ma'-jid lie was himself a contcmpoiary of Sh.ih)ahan fA.P. 1628-1658), 
and was cmplovcd b\ (hat monarch in one or more of tho Persian campaigns 
(•\ D. 1637-16.5.8) (hat ensued when Ah ^l.iidan, the Persian governor of 
Kandah.'tr, revolted and Burrendored Ins province to the Dchh emperor Ho 
(Iklihls) had already served with distinction in (ho Dakkhau .against the insur- 
gent Khdii-i-Jahfin Lodi (A D 1629-1030). Shi'ih)nhfin bestowed on him tho 
title of Dohti7..5ri ( man of two thousniul), .i word foimcd either on tho sarao 
principle ns imlhonav c, and meaning thathc ilrow a s.alaiy of Rs 2,000 a month, 
or on that of ccniui ion, .and moaning that ho was in command of 2,000 men. Tho 
former interpretation is the one locally adopted, bnt tho latter seems tho moro 
probable when wo consider that Ikhl.is was a mihtaiy chief* Tho mausoleum 
IS m good preservation. Between tho nintiny and the completion of the 
present jail it was used as a piison , and it has from time to time been occu- 
pied as a residcnco by Europc.an otTicors stationed tempoiarily in the distiict. 

1 Acconlinp to Forbes’ Dictionnry Yahhnzari (ninn of one Ibousand) may mean cither the 
commander ol I,ooo men or the recipient of Us. 1,000 mouthl.v. 
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i^Iiikbara Clumni 


The zjyjuat or tomb^ of Sayyid Ahmad is situated about a mile north-east 
Ziynrat-i-Sayyid of Budaun, oD the Bareilly road, near the \nllage of NawAda. 

Sayyid Ahmad -uas a person held in great sanctity by the 
Musalmans, and the mausoleum owes certain miraculous powers to his presence 
therein. Those, for instance, who place sweetmeats in a lecess in one of thewalls 
aie supposed to find relief fioin any sickness or other affliction under which they 
may be suffeiing. There is a fair here every "Wednesday, and on high-days and 
festivals the grave of the saint is decked out with cloth. On the north side of the 
building is a pond called Sdgai (or the sea) in which people occasionally bathe 
The ziydrat of Mirdnji the Shahid oi mait} r stands in muhalla Sayyidbdra, 
Ziyar.at-i-Miranji Within and neai the north gate of the fort or old town. Mirdn- ' 
Ji Miilhim 01 M.alhan was the tutor of Sdlar-i-Masaud, and fell 
fightmgagainsttheinfidels during the latter’s assault onBudaun about A D 1028. 
The Makbara or cemetery of Chimni is located in the west of the city, 
about lialf a mile from the Jdrai Masjid. Chimni was the 
sister of the Ikhlns Khdn lately mentioned, and this fact fives 
the date of the building at about A.D 1660. 

The tomb of Makhdiima JahXn, mother of the Emperor Ala-ud-din. 
Makhdumn Jaban's D 1444-1450), stands on the Shaikbupnr road, just outside 
muhalla Mirdn Sarai An inscription over the entrance records 
that the building was completed in A D 1472 Ald-ud-din is himself supposed to 
lie buned in this building, and it is indeed cerfcam that he died and was interred 
at Budaun Writing in 1873, Mr Carmichael remarks that this mausoleum is 

ill caied for, and suggests that Government should undertake its preservation. - 

Besides the buildings ah eady mentioned there aie many other smaller 
tombs of Muslim worthies m Budaun, and owing to this fact the town is some- 
times called Pir4nshahi, or the city of saints Indeed, as early as the thirteenth 
centuiy the poet Amir Khusrii wuote of Budaun as follows • ’ 

Zidcis kaz marlad-i ahl-i basfrat mamba-i jud ast, 

Bajae surma tlur dida Lasham hbik-i Daddyun ra 
« Abundant virtue hath that soil where sleep the good and jnst, 

So on my eyes, instead of salve, I smear Badayun’s dost 
1 A zijarat, or more accurately ziydrat-gah, la a tomb or other spot to which pilgrimages 
(zijfiratcn) are made. 

^Forasmuch as from the resUng-place of Shfis flows a spring of bounty, 

I apply to my eyes instead of collyrmni the dost of Badayun. 

Tamiii-ud-dm Muhammad Hasan, better known under his now deplume of Amfr Khnsrn, iras 
born in A D 12 B 3 . and died in I3S5. He waa the constant friend and companion of prince Mu- 
hammad son and heir-apparent of the Emperor Ghiyfis-nd-din Balban (1266-1286), and when that 
prince was slain in repelhng Mughal mvasion of the Pan]db the poet also was 
His principal works, written like the couplet just quoted in Persian, are as foUow -I-- 
Sidam ( The Conjunction of Two Auspicious Planets) H , Pour Diwans, or books of odes JH , 
AMa Xl’InnamoraU) and IV , Ijdz-i Khusruvi (The Miracles of EJiusru). 
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The piiucipal modern buddings aio of less interest^ and in fact include 
Trincipal luoilcrn ^'^^lo be 3 ’’ond tliB Glovorninent offices usually found at tbo 

Imiuiitigs. lieadquartors of a distiict. Amongst them may be men- 

tioned the town-ball, the couits, the jail, the dispenser}’’, the sarais or 
hostels, the chief distilleiy, the church and missiort. chapel, and the various 
schools 

Tho tow’u-hall, a tw'o-stoiied budding surrounded by a garden, occupies' 
a central position at tho junction of several loads, and just outside the principal 
market In tho lower story are the offices of the mumcipahty, and in the 
upper is located a liteiary institute, founded m 1868 at the wish of Sir William 
Muir^ Tins institute consists of a libiary and reading-room, and for a small 
monthly subscription supplies its members (piiucipally native gentlemen) -with 
a few’ English and vernacular new’spapers and books 

The courts consist of (1) a sossions-house, which with the offices and 
stables attached is used by the judges on their quarterly visits to Budaun ; and 
(2) a range of courts and offices foi the magistrate-collector, his coadjutors, 
and other judicial officers. These last, w’hich include the Grovernment treasury, 
w’cre rebuilt not many years ago, and are supeiior in capacity and comfort to - 
tho head-offices of many larger districts. Contiguous to the courts are the 
jail and police hues Tho foimei can accommodate on occasion some 450 
pnsouois. 

The disponsaiy is a commodious building w ith two wings, one of which 
was built at the cost of a Muhammadan gentleman. Shaikh Sharf-ud-dm of 
Sliaikhupur This institution is supported partly by Goveiument endowment 
and partly by voluntary contributions. Theie are two large sarais, one m Car- 
michafelganj near the town-hall, and an oldei one close to MustafAganj. In 
sardi Nahai Klidn, at no great distance from the courts, is the sadr or chief 
distilleiy 

About the church there is little to say, except that it was opened for ser- 
vice 111 1872. It might be supposed that tw'o places of Chiistian worship weie 
baldly needed at Budaun , but there is also a chapel belonging to tho American 
Methodist Mission The Christian cemetery is in the Company Bdgh or public 
gardens. The zila or district school (until lately known as a high school; is 
situated in the Kdlsen ward. In the same building is housed one of the three 
branches of the tahsih school, the other two being located in the Kamdngaran 
and Chaube muhaUas respectively. There is a municipal free school in Car- 
michaelganj, and there are several girls’ schools in different parts of the city. 

I The then Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Weetern Provinces 
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Of private schools the most important is that attached to the American 
jllethodist Mission. 

It may have been observed that no mention has been made of either 
tahsili or kot^\dli (chief police station). They have no buildings of their oivn, 
and are both quartered in hired houses, the former atPajttola, and the latter at 
Chdh Malzadi. 

From a commercial point of view Btidann is not a place of any impor- 
Tndc and mannfac- tnnce. “It may be said generally,” writes Mr. Whish, “that 
only such tilings as the necessities of a fairly large city and 
civil station make indispensable are produced here” The only manufacture 
that can be mentioned as peculiar to the town is a kind of papter-macM ink- 
stand or wnting-case The list of the principal trades, with the number of 
persons engaged in each, has already been given. 

The municipality of Budaun is composed of twelve members, of whom three 
^ ^ ^ are ofBcial, and the remainder elected by the taz-payers. 

The income is derived chiefly from an octroi taz, which 
in 1876-77 fell at Rs. 0-5-7 per head of population. The following statement 
shows the income and expenditure for four years : — 




Opening balance 


Class I — Food anddrtat 
„ U —Animals lor 
slangbter 
„ ITT — Fnel 
„ IV— Building mate- 
rials. 

T — Drags 
, VL— Tobacco 
’ VII.— Textile fabrics, 
„vni— Hetals - 


Total Octroi 

Tax"cm“proIessioas and 
trades. 

Kents 

Gardens - 

Fines 

Pounds — • I 

Extraordinary 

lUscellaiieons 



6,033j Collections 


Head-office 
622 Supervision 

Original •t<rorts„ 
Bepairs 

Police 
Edncation 
Charitable grants, 
Conservancy „ 


Eoad-vratering, 

Lighting 

Gardens 

Contribnticnis 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary 



36,316 31,955 29,551 23,633 



23 , 51 ^ 
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.iiul llic following statement shows the imports and the consumption per head 
of population of all taxable articles for the last two j’cars — 


Atticlc' 

1876-:g 

1 1876-77. 

Net 

Imports 

in 

quantitj 

Net 

imports 

in 

value 

Consumption 
per head 

Net 

imports 

in 

quantity 

Net ' 
imports 
in 

value. 

Consumption 
per head 


Mds 

i 

Hb 


s c 

Mds 

lls 

M 

s. c 

Gniu .. 

2,33,907 


7 

19 3 

2,32,951 

lit 

7 

18 II 

Supnr, refined 

1,893 


0 

2 7 

2,905 


0 

3 11 

Po , uurefleed ... 

20,073 


0 

26 10 

19,776 

• • 

0 

25 9 

Ghi 

1,929 


0 

2 7 

2,007 

••1 

0 

2 9 

AnimnlB for slnugb- 









tcr 


25,052 

;R 0 

13 1 


29,324 

R. 0 

15 0 

oil 

3-fC 


M 0 

0 7 

403 


M 0 

0 8 

OilBccda 

8,16S 

• • 

M 0 

10 7 

9,194 

• •• 

M 0 

11 12 

Fuel 

2,773 

<•« 

M. 0 

3 9 

2,152 

• 1 

M 0 

2 12 



f 

51 0 

SI 4 

1 

c 

M 0 

23 0 

Building mnlcrliil'-, 

21, •03 

29,738 4 



V 17,991 

29,032? 





1 

R. 0 

IG 2 

I 

( 

R 0 

14 10 

Drug"!, gums, and 


r 

M. 0 

3 5 

1 

c 

M 0 

2 14 

fpiccs ... 

2,C23 

27,085.; 



\ 0 0*0 

31,634? 





1 

R 0 

13 10 

1 

( 

R I 

0 3 

Tobacco , . 

4,(1 -11 


M 0 

5 13 

4,818 


M 0 

6 2 

Cloth 


1,79,268 

R 6 

n 10 

• •• 

1,64,694 

R f 

4 4 

AIclils „ 

... 

35,271 

R 1 

2 1 


36,777 

R. 1 

2 4 


As the history of the city has been fully told in that of the distnct, it 
■w’lll bo unnecessary to give here more than a very brief 
outline of the former The first historical as opposed to 
traditional event in the annals of Budaun was its siege and capture by Kutb-ud- 
din m 1196, when the last Hindu king was slam , but legend speaks of an 
earlier capture by Sayyid Sdlfii-i-Masaud Ghazi in 1028. The next name of 
note connected w ith the place is that of the Emperor Shams-ud-din, who, when 
governor of Budaun, is said to have built the Idgah to the west of the city. 
During his reign Tdj-ud-din Eldoz, king of Ghazni, was taken prisoner 
while invading the Panjdb (1215) and interred in the fort, where he died. 
His tomb is still shown as ‘'the grave of the Bactrian king.” Rukn-ud-din, 
aftei wards emperor, became governor in 1228, and built, as already mentioned, 
the Jdmi klasjid. In 1255 the governor Imad-ud-din revolted, but was defeated 
by tho imperial troops and executed while in 1270 the Emperor Ghiyas-ud-din 
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visited tbo to«vn and Hogged the governor, Maiik Bakbak, to death as a 
punishment for some alleged ci nellies. The next rebellion witnessed by Bndaun 
^as that of its governor Amir Umr m 1299, but this movement was easilj 
suppressed, and its author forfeited his life Por one hundred and twenty 
years afteruaids no events of maiked importance occurred in the citj, 
but it may be mentioned that Ivabul Khan, vho vas appointed governor 
about 2380, founded the ICabulpura \vard In 1419 the governor iluhd- 
bat Khun successfully revolted. The Emperor Sgyyid Khizr KMn be- 
sieged the rebellious fortress, but was forced to retire after a fruitless 
blockade of six months ; and Muhabat Klitin remained in independent pos- 
session of Budaun until circumstances induced’ him to submit to the suc- 
ceeding monarch, Mubtirak (1421). The next emperor, Ala-ud-din, retired 
afterhis abdication (1450) to Budaun, where ho built, as already told, a tomb for 
his mother. Bis son Sayyid Haidar is said to have founded the Miran Sar^i 
muhalla of the city. In 1488 the rebel Bdrbak Lodi of Jaunpur, being hard- 
pressed by his brother, the Emperor Sikandar, took refuge in Budaun, but was 
forced to capitulate after a short siege. Ihe city was besieged for the last tune 
in 1555, when a pnvate quarrel betueen its governor Karabar Biwiina and bis 
neighbour the governor of Sambhal caused the latter to invest and storm 
Budaun, putting lus enemy to death No further calamity befell the town 
- until 1571, when it was almost destroyed by fire, aud its great mosque injured, as 
above noticed. During the reign of Sbfibjabdn (1627-1658) the headquarters 
of the government were removed from Budaun to Bareilly, and the importance 
of the former was thereby considerably lessened. On the death of the Emperor 
Farrukhsiyar (1719) the Bangash Kawab of Farukbabad seized possession of 
the city ; but after little more than thirty years it was wrested from his son by 
the Rohillas under Hafiz Eabmat. Budaun was now^ entrusted to the govern- 
ment of Fateh Khkn, Khdnsamdn. Until a few years ago a meraonal of his 
rule existed in the Khansaman bridge over the Sot, which he substituted for 
the original structure built by the governor Nazr Muhammad Kban m Shdbja- 
hdn’s reign, and destroyed by lightning. In 1852 Mr. Court describes this 
bridge as “frightfully ugly,” owing to modem repairs, w’hzch were as new 
cloth on an oId° garment; and it has since then been swept away by flood'!. 

On the death of Fateh Khdn in 1773 his sons Azim and Irshiddd quarrelled, 
and after a brief possession of the city the former was ejected by the latter In 
the following year (1774) Budaun with the rest of Eohilkhand was annexed 
by the Hawdb Vazir of Oudh, whose deputies governed the city until its 
cesssion to the British in 1801. It recovered some portion of its ancient 
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unporlanco ulicu ni.ulo in IS38 llio beiulqunrtois of tbo distiicfc which bears its 
nanio 

TIic only icinailcable cvonL which baa since then befallen JJudaiin was 
(he icbellioii of 1857 The iinmediafe cause of the outbieak was the appioach 
of a body of rebel lioops fiom Bareilly on the 1st June' in that year. The 
ticasni} guard inuliuicd, and on the aimal of tbeir fiieuds from Bareilly the 
Budaun iti'^urgcnfs biokc open Iho jail and buint the houses of the civil station. 
Moanvhilo the Europcau lesidcnts bad fled towards Farukhabad. A lebol 
po\ornnient wss now cstablisliodj the fiisL goieinor being Abdur Bahhn Khdu. 
lie was supcisedcdan No^onlbcr by Mubiirak Sbiih Khan, who remained in 
power until General Penny's Mctory at Kakiiila (May, 1858) forced him to fly 
from Budaun. British Go^ eminent was uow' rc-established, and m June a new 
inagistratc-collectoi armed to adnnnistci the disliict 

Budaun, a tahsil in the distiict of the same name, coinpiises tbo paiganalis 
oi Budaun and U)liani. Tbo total area according to the census of 1872 contains 
4dn cquarc miles and 467 acics, of which 299 squiue miles and 374 acres aio 
cultnated Tbo area assessed to the Government revenue is given at 415 square 
miles and 433 acres, of wbicb 282 square miles and 265 acres aie cultivated, 75 
square miles and 283.ncie3 aio cultiirable, and 57 square miles and 525 acres 
arc barren Tbo land rcicnue during the same year stood at Rs. 2,10,812, 
(or with cesses Rs. 2,32,408), falling at Rs 0-12-0 on tbo total aioa, Rs, 0-12-8 
on tbo entire cultnablc area, and Re 1-1-7 on the cultivated area. Tho 
population numbered 222,952 souls (103,745 females), giving 507 souls to the 
square mile, distributed aniougst 552 \illagcs. Tbo same statistics show 766 
poisons blind, 83 Icpeis, GO deaf and dumb, 6 idiots, and 25 insane pei sous 
in the tahsil, 

A detailed account of tbo tabsil will be found in the ai tides on its tw'o 
paiganabs Budaun and Ujbfini 

Budaun, a pargauah in tbo tahsil and distiict of the sama name, is 
bounded on tbo north by pargnnahs Aonla and Saneha of the Bareilly 
district, cn the cast by parganah Salimpur, and on the south by parganah 
Usahat, both of tho DAtdganj tahsil , on tho west by the river Sot, which 
separates it fiom parganah Ujhdni of its owm tahsil and parganah Kot of the 
Sahaswein tahsil , and on tho north-west by parganah Satdsi of the Bisauh 
tahsil. According to the census of 1872 and last settlement report, W’hich in the 
case of this parganah agree, the total aiea is 211 square miles and 391 acres , 
and details of this area will bo given m dosciibiiig the last settlement itself 

22 
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The niinibci of estates on the rent-roll at the completion of tlio last settlement 
(1871) was 226, tho average area being 0-93 square mile. 

The paiganali may be roughly divided mto three tracts running north and 

PIij meal fenturog. Tlio fiist oi eastern tract forms part of tho valley 

of the river Aril, which flows for a short distance through 
the noith-castern comer of tho parganah, but passes for tho most part outside 


its frontier. Tho tract i*!, howcvei, travcised by the Kadwura, a disjointed 
Boiics of uatorcouises uliich m.ay ouco have been tho bod of the Anl The soil 
of tins region is a mi\tuio oC di'anal, or loam, and iJiddir,^. porous alluvial 
oaitli. Irrigation is cas}*, tho water boing supplied from tho Aril, the Kad- 
wura and other watercourses, and lakes or j/dh. JEven in dry seasons the 
cultivator cau, by digging small excavations called hihd/rs, obtain water at 
a distance of somo 6 or 8 foot fiom tho surface But althoucrh the soil is, as 
a lule, inigablo, and bcnco fertile, forest patches of dhdk (Btdea frondosa) 
and date-palm are not uncommon. Indeed a portion of the tract is known 
as Bankali,' a toim which shows that it was originally cleared from the 
foicst. 


The central and by fai tho broadest tract, which may be called the water- 
.shed of tho Aril and Sot iivois, is a fine plateau raised considerably above the 
coiintiy on either side of it. The soil is a rich and productive loam. Barren 
spots aie rare, although near Bindwai there are patches of a thick thorny jon- 
glo called lilns Water, though not so plentiful .as in the eastern tract, is easily 
obtained from unbiicked wells Such wells are generally dug at Chnstmas, 
and fall in about six months aftei wards when the rams begin , but m favoured 
localities there aio excellent earthen wells of a more lasting kind. 

The western or nan owest tract is the valley of the Sot, in which the torm 
of Budaun itself lies. Hero tlie soil resembles that of the eastern tract, and wo 
find the dhraat or loam of the central tract mingled with the alluvial soil or 
kliadir so frequently met with near the beds of rivers. But jungle is scarcer 
than in the eastern tract. 

There is nothing in the parganah which could by the wildest exaggera- 
tion be called a hill. The highest level above the sea is 563 54 feet at the vil- 
lage of Banal, and the lowest 535*16 at the village of Faiidpur. The general 
slope is from north-north-west to south-south-east, and in that direction flow 
the Sot and the Aril, the only two perennial streams of the parganah. Dunng 
floods the Sot is occasionally navigable by boats of 40 or 50 maunds 
burthen. 2 

1 Derived £iom Ian, a forest, and hati, cut or cleared e, between one and two tons 
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Tlio commercitil products of the parg.auali aie almost cutivoly agiicul- 
Ecouomical fca- tuial, and the only largo town, Budaiin, can, as we have 
already seen, boast of no impoitant manufaettues -The pim- 
cipal crops arc m spring wheat and barley, and in autumn jowni {Jiolcus 
sorghnm), bilji” (holciis spicatiis), and cotton The last mentioned staple is 
almost entirely grown in the central or upland tiact of the parganah. In 
the lo.vor tracts water is apt to lodge around its loots, and thereby damage or 
destroy the ciop. The produce of the laud finds an easy outlet in the,fin6 
metalled road from Bareilly to HAthias, along which it is conveyed to maiket 
at Budaun or Bindwar There aie several other roads in the parganah, but 
these are all either entirely unmetalled, or metalled only for a short distance 
around Budaun. 

The land revenue of the parganah was, when the piesent settlement came 

in force, Rs 1,15,434: including cesses, and the sum 
Revenue and settlement ° 

paid by cultivators to landowners as lent and cesses 

was next year estimated by the census at Rs. 2,74,200. The following table 

shows the areas of the parganah at the time of the past (1836) and present 

(1871) settlements . — 


Former area tn acres. 

Present area tn acres | 

Percentage of increase on 

nd 

ce 

>■ 

a 

O 

Assessable 

TotaJ 

Cultivated 

Assessable 

Total 

Cultivated 

area 

Assessable 

area 

Total area. 

60,463 

1 

91,703 

113,432 

86,652 

j 

98,840 

185,431 

41 

1 

8 

19 


The gieat mcrease in the total area of the parganah is owing to the inclusion 
in the present measurements of 19 revenue-fiee villages, which under the 
Regulation then in force (IX. of 1833) were excluded from survey at the 
foi mer settlement The paiganah has always been lemarkable for its large 
number of revenue-free holdings. Of the present unassessable aiea (36,591 
acres) as much as 20,778 acres are levenue-freo, the remainder (15,813 acres) 
being barren. 

The 1836 settlement was effected by Mi. Sneade Brown. The former 
Mr Brown’s settlement demand had been a moderate one, and he found the 

parganah m a fairly prosperous condition That con- 
dition Mr. Brown’s settlement did nothing to disturb. He himself made, in 
the opinion of Mi. Carmichael, “a very fair and just assessment, so much so 
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ilml duij’iig i(s currency large tiacts of unsfo land were reclaimed and brought 
under tlio plough.” The proceeds and incidence of his assessment are m the 
following tahio compaicd with those of the present settlement • — 



Former demand 
Present demand 

Jnerense 

or 

DccrcflBo 


Incidence of revenue on 

AsscBsablc n>cn. 

CuUiratcd area 

I'tr ncro 

For acre 

Rs a p. 

Es. a p. 

0 1< ci 

1 C OJ 

1 2 91 

1 5 81 

0 4 3i 

• •• 

• 

o 

o 


Total, excluding 
cesses. 


Ks a p 
83,373 3 I 
\,0i,940 0 0 

21,666 12 n 


Tho present settlement was the work of Mr. Carmichael It came into 
Mr Carmlcliocrfl Fettle- effect proMsionally in 1869, and was confirmed by 

ernment two years later, in 1871. Mr. Brown had 
divided the parganah into four circles, but ow-ing to the transfer of villages its 
constitution had much nlteicd during the currency of that ofiScer’s settlement, 
and Mr. Caimichael found that under existing circumstances tw o circles only 
were required. These were (1) the duront or loamy, and (2) the dtiraat 
hhtidir or loamy alluvial circles. In the former w'eie 105 ■villages, all, with a 
few isolated exceptions, situated in the central tract of the parganah already 
desoribed ; wdnle tho latter contained 59 villages, situated in the eastern and 
western tracts, the valleys of the Aril and Sot. 

Taking as the basis of his calculations the rent-iates which investigation 
showed actually to exist, the settlement officer next proceeded to assumd^^ 
rent-rate for the soils of each circle. The rates thus assumed were as follows : — 


Bale per acre for 


Circle. 


_ , , ( Irrigated ... 

1 D&mnt ... I IJnirrigated ... 


2 DCmat- 1 

kh^dir I 


Irrigated r«a 
Unlmgated ... 


Gauh&nl, or 
land around 
■village site. 


Ea a. p 
4 0 0 

3 8 0 

6 0 0 

4 0 0 



Bs a. p. 
3 0 0 
2 8 0 
4 0 0 

2 6 0 


Ea. a p 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 

3 0 0 


Bhdr, or 
sandy soil 


Es a, p, 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 


These rates were not fixed altogether without difficulty. A good deal of 
the land, more especially m the ddmat circle, was sir or home-farm culti- 
vated by the proprietors themselves, and as no rent was actually paid on such 
land, the settlement officer had little to guide him in calculating its pioper rent- 
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late. The application of the above figuies give for both circles a total iciital 

of Rs 2,3 6j224j and according to the 01 dmary rule, half of this, or Its. 1,18,112, 

M ould have been taken as revenue. But the demand actually assessed u as 

slightly below this, or Bs. 1,16,063 only. That this sum was not e^rcessii o is 

proved by the fact that from 1869 to 1871, dunng the proMsioual cunency of 

the settlement, it was realized without any difficulty. 

The proprietors or revenue payeis belong priucipally to the Shaikh, 

„ Thakur, and Brfihman classes. The proportion in which 

Propnetary castes. P ' 

the 226 estates of the parganah are distributed amongst 

S^haikhs . ... 73 these and other castes is noted in the margin. Of tho 


Shaikhs , 

Th^kurs 

Br&hmans ... 

Kfiyaths 

Kurmis 

Pnth&ns 

Sayyids 

Muglmls ... 

Baniyis 

Ahirs ... 

Mixed classes 


22 Shaikhs, a Musalman tribe vho hold nearly a third 
JO of the whole parganah, Mr Carmichael observes. — - 
® “Many of these men are non-iesident, much affect- 
2 ing tbe service of Government : but other meni- 


Ahirs I hers of their families manage their estates Others 

Mixed classes are resident, seldom in the Milages, uiostlj' in iho 

Total .. 22 G city of Budaun. They are, as a rule, a grasping 
set of men, and hard landlords to their tenants ” 
Most of tho Thdburs belong to the Gaur clan mentioued already m 
connection with parganah Bisauli It m.ay bo mentioned that during tho 
mutiny of J857 a Budaun Gaur (the late Himmat Singh; harboured in liis 
village for months the head cleik of the Budaun collectorato, and that for 
this semce Government rewarded him with a grant of land The remaining 
Thakurs of the parganah are either of tho Cliauhdn, Bargujar, Solanki, Bais, 
or Gautam clan Tho Brdlimans are pnncipally of the S.ir.asvat tribe, mIioso 
acknowledged head bears the title of Chaudhari, This title was conferred 
on his ancestor by tho Emperor Ald-ud-din (A.D 1444-1450J as a regard for 
militar}’’ services. 

Tho number of est.ates .alienated by proprietors during the currcnc_\ of tho 
last settlement was somevhat high m Budaun as com- 
pared with other parg.anahs. Such transfers and the 
manner m which they were effected may be thus tabulated : — 


rntirc estates .. 
Portions of estates 


By pnvatc 
sale. 

By foreclo- 
sure of 

By order 
of CDTlrt 

mortgage. 

15 

a 


23C 

09 

113 

1 
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Accoiding to the census of J872 paigauah Budaim contained 280 inlia- 
I’opukliou villagos, of winch 115 had less than 200 inhabi- 

tants ; 103 had between 200 and 500 ; 45 had be- 
t^^cc^ 500 and 1,000 j 12 had between 1,000 and 2,000 , and 4 had between 
2,000 and 3,000 ; one town, Budaun, containing more than 33,000 inhabitants. 

Tlie toLil population in 1872 numbered 133,073 souls (62,650 females), 
giving 628 to the square nnlo. Classified according to religion, there were 
95,997 Hindus, of uliom 44,311 were females; 37,032 Mulalmdns, amongst 
whom 18,322 woro females ; and 44 Christians, Distributing the Hmdu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 6,114 Brahmans, of 
whom 2,767 were females , 5,683 Rtyputs, including 2,339 females , and 1,703 
Bauiyas (7i8 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in 
“ the other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 82,497 souls, of 
whom 38,427 aro females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Sanfidh (4,934), Gaur (398), Kanaujiya and Sdraswal, The 
chief Rajput clans aro the Gaur (216), Rnthor (814), Solankhi (216), Chauhila 
(850), Bais (246), Kathoriya (220),Tomar, Bargujar, Sakhaswdr, Katbeya,Gaa- 
tam, Jangori, Punder, Gahlot, Dhdkara, Bacbhal, Sombansi, and Ponwfir. 
The Baniyds belong to the AgarwdI (136), Bdrasaini, and Rastogi subdivisions. 
The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Mnrdo (9,685), Chamdr 
(19,4401, Mabfyan (2,295), Kayasth (1,991), Kahdr (4,928), Kisdn (7,582), 
Rogangar (3,155), Pdsi (1,148), Qarariya (4,642), Hajjdm (1,423), Darodgar 
(2,419), Khdkrob (1,836), Dhobi (1,592), Bharbhunja (1,058), Kurmi (4,636), 
and Ahir (7,596). Besides this the following castes, comprising less than one thou- 
sand members, are found in this parganah — Darzi, Zargar, Kadara, Kumhdr, 
Khatik, Nat, Kaldl, Gosdin, Bairdgi, Jdt, Bhdt, Jotishi, Kon, Giijar, Khagi, 
Jogi, Lodha, Nonera, Lohdr, Mdli,Patwa, Kanjar, Bdn, Kbatn, Cbak, Tamboli, 
and Dosddb. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (30,306), Sayyids 
(752), Mughals (466), and Patbdns (5,508), the remainder being entered as with- 
out distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupatvons. male adult population (not less than fifteenyears of age), 

530 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 4,643 in domestic service, as personal servants 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 1,760 m commeroe, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 24,046 in agiicoltural operations ; 6,562 lu industrial 



oocuintion«, Trt'' aiul mcclnnic-i, and the prcj ainlion ofall clas'jos.of substances, 
ibl(\ ininenl, an 1 animil Tln^re noro persons returned as labour- 
('r«, and nSi) a*? of no specific 1 occupation. T.ilcing the total population, irre- 
•inoclnc of a"(‘ or «o\. (be vnne returns /dve .5,0Sfi as landholders, 08,015 as cul- 
ti\ dor', and V.l.n'j') as cui^i^e 1 in oct pp itions unconnected with agriculture. 
The 0 lueation il st itist ICS. winch arc confessedly iinpcrfcct, show 2,123 males 
as able to road and write out of a total male population numbering 70,423 
f-onlc 

The lns(or\ of the parganah n for the most pait the same as that of 
^ its capital Idndann, already gnen, and very few 

facts therefore remain to he noticed here. In the Xi'n- 
i-Aklnn, IT i\eli * nidiu’uii is entered as a iimhA! of sarkar Badayun in the suba 
or pro\ mcc of Dohh It li id then an area of 0.50,300 25 bighds {circ 406,437 
acre"^) and a re^ennc of 73, 58, 571 r/dms (about Its 1,83,862) The niabal appears 
to Iia\c ori^rnialh included most of w bat is now known as parganah Djhani, 
but with this it parted during the go\erninontof the Holnllas (A D 1748-1774). 
On its cession to British rule (1801) it was incorporated in tbo Moradabad dis- 
trict, and while forming a part of that district uuderw’cnt itsfiist revenue set- 
llemciit Its second, third, and fourth settlements were effected after its transfer 
to the Bareilly district in 1805, and during the currenc} of the fourth (w'hich 
was three times extended for pciiods of five }oars) itwas transferred to the newly 
formed district of Sihasw.iu At (his time (1821) it comprised largo portions 
of the modern parganah Usaliat In 1838, when the district of Sahaswuin wais 
renamed after Bndauii, parganah Budaun was composed of three subdivisions, 
Jlavcli Budaun and tahikas Azimaliad and Alapiir But m 1844 taluka Azima- 
h id w'as transferred to parganah Salfmpur, and 23 villages were at the same time 
made over to pargan.ahs Usidiat and U|liam, Budaun obtaining m return only 
nine villages from Bareilly district and Ujh.'mi , and 31 out of the 40 villages 
composing taluka Alfipur w'ero afterwards transferred to parganah Usahat 
Since then no changes w'ortliy of record have been made in the conformation of 
the parganah. 

CnXOPUn, a village in the Rajpura parganah and Gunnaur tahsil of 

the Budaun district, stands near the left bank of the Ganges, 56 miles from 

Budaun. The nnmetalled roads from Rajpura, Gunnaur, and Amipshahr meet 

in the village, Ohdopar is remarkable only for its great fair held on the full 

moon of Kartik (October-Novembor), and attended by about 20,000 people 

’ Ilavcli Bignifics the district imraodiatcly surrounding a fort, and furnishmg rorenuea for the 
support of its armamont and garrison 
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ancc. 


Wards 


Tn appearance llio town resembles a largo village, consisting chiefly 

Gencrnl appear- Ulucl-lniilt liuts, bnt lieio and there may bo seen a few 

Ijrichbmlt houses in a more or loss disreputable condition, 

and thoro aio several good masonry wells walled with blocks of limestone. 

The site is about three miles from the banks of the Granges, whence a large 

quantity of sand finds its way into tho town. The roadways are described 

by Dr. Planck in 1868 ns deep with dust, and much sunk beneath the level 

of tho houses on either side. ‘‘ An aspect of extreme poveity,” continues the 

same wiitoi, “ cbaractcrizos tho town nearly everywhere.” There are three 

muhallns or wards, called respectively the Chaudhaii (foreman’s), Dulahpura 

(w’eaiors’ town), and Sardi (lest-house) rauhallas. There 

are also 13 hamlets surrounding the town, all called after 

their founders or some notable inhabitant, but all having the piefiv Gunnaur 

attached to them To onumeiato .all these is unnecessary, but the names cf 

two, Gunnaur Mahmud and Gunnaur Ffiz’d, may be given as specimens. 

Tho tahsfli and police station (1st class) are both square masonry biuldings 

of a solid appeal ance. The other pubho bmldiugs are a 
Public buildings , , , , , ^ ^ 

sariii, branch dispensary, imperial post-office, cattle-pound, 

tahsfli school, and house for the accommodation of officers visiting the place on 

duty. The last mentioned budding, elected by Mr Carmichael in 1865, stands 

at the eastei n entrance of the town 

Act XX. of 1856 IS m force here, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby 
Income and expen- imposed, with a balance of Es 48-9-4 from the preceding 
year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,236-3-6. The expendi- 
ture, which was principally on public works (Rs. 344-13-11), police, and con- 
servancy, amounted to Rs 1,203-13-8. The number of houses was in the same 
year 968, and of theso 530 wore assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Es. 2-5-4 per house assessed and Rs 0-4-4 per head of population. Being 
situated on the unmetalled road between Bulandshahr and Bndaun, Gunnaur 
was formerly becoming an emporium of some importance ; but the openmg of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway diverted the traffic that had formerly 
passed through it. 

Aocording to local tradition Gunnaur was anciently called Bahmanpuri, 
or Brahmans’ town, a title derived from the circumstance 
History. some Brahman.s held it revenue-free from the 

of Majhola. The name continued unchanged until about seven hundred 
yeais ago, when a Persian pilgrim named Shaikh Tahir Majid-ud-din, but 
better known as Makhddm S^hib (lord and master), settled here with his 
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lv .0 servants or disLMplos, Tai-iul-diii ami iIui/:-ml-di’n. The story may 
bo continued in (lio nords of Mr C.umicliacl — “ As tlie faUr and his 
followei-' \\eie Muhammadan':, and the residents of the place "Brahmaus, a 
fond ‘:oon spi-ang up between tlieni on matlois of religion, and the Brfihmans 
nppe iling for escistanec to llic Haj.l of j\I.i)holn, lliat soveicign set out foi 
Gnnnnnr, accompanied bv Ins followers, to chastise the intnulois When the 
King and his follower^ got as far as the sticani of the Bardindr, distant about tw^o 
miles from Gnnnanr, they wore all struck with blindness, which induced them 
to iinploro the fakir's aid, when ho restoied to (liom then sight, and the Baja, 
in leturii for this miracle, bestowed on the fikii the Mllago of Bihmanpnn, 
as also other adioining manras. The Sliilh Salnb, as tlie fakir was called, then 
changed the inmc of the place to that ot his natnc (own Gniiuaui m Peisia 
The storv Ins some points in common with that of St. Paul's conveision. 
It mn\ fairlv he doubted w Iiclher any place in Persia is called Gnnnanr, but 
the tomb of the Maklulum Salnb is still shown in Guniianr ol Bndauu, and 
an adjacent Milage, Itlakhdumpni , is named after him During the govoin- 
inont of the NawAb Va/ir (177 1-1801) Ins soi disant descendants were deprived 
of some of (lie \illagos said to lia\c been bestowed upon him by the Rija of 
5Ia)liola, but the otlicis (hej still retain 

Gunn’AL n, a (alisil of the Budauii distncl, compiiscs the paiganahs of 
Asadpui and Rai})ura Tlie total area accouliiig to the census of 1872 contains 
310 squaic miles and 220 acres, of wdiidi 1 70 sqiiaio miles and 588 acies aio 
cullnatcd. The area assessed to the Go\criiinont rovouuo is given at 308 square 
miles and 157 acres, of which 17G squaio miles and 189 acios are cultivated, 89 
square miles and 301 acres are culturablo, and 42 squaio miles and 304 acics 
arc bairen The land levonuo during the same year stood at Rs. 1,64,377 (oi 
with cesses Rs 1,80,856), falling at Rs 0-13-3 on (ho total area, Rs 0-13-4 
on the entire cultivable aica, and Re 1-7-S on tbo cultnated aioa. The 
population numbered 128,788 souls (59,016 females), giving 415 souls to the 
square m ^ distributed amongst 308 villages. The same statistics show’^ 217 
persons b. 2, 30 lepers, 36 deaf and dumb, one. idiot, and three insane persons 
in the tabsil 

For a detailed account of this tabsil see tbo ai tides on its two paiganahs 
Asadpur and Rajpura, 

IIaibatpur, a tow'U m the Kot paigauah and Sahaswan tabsil of the 
Bndann disliict, is 11 miles distant fioni Iho town of Budann, and had m 1872 a 
population of 2,043 poisons. Act XX. of 1856 w'as m foioc at Ilaibatpiu 
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tintil the close of 18/5-76^ when the local Groremment withdroTr the to'nu 
from its operation, and the collection of a honse-tax ceased. Added to a small 
balance from 1874-75, the proceeds of that tax had during its last year 
amounted to Rs. 337-3-11, the total expenditure on pohce, conservancy, and 
other items being Rs. S24-5-11 The average incidence of the fax was 
Re. 1-14-10 on each of the -174 houses assessed The meaning of Haibatpnr 
is “ the town Haibat, or Affright,” but nothing is known of its history, 
and whether it was named after a man named Haibat, or after an actual panic 
that occurred there, is uncertain. 

Hazratfur, an insignificant town in the Salirtipur parganah and Salini- 
pur or D4tdganj tahsll of the Budaun district, contained in 1872 a population 
of 1,051 inhabitants, mostly Hindus and agriculturists It stands about a mile 
from the right bank of the Aril river, 21 miles distant from Budaun. Hazrat- 
pur has a 3rd class police station and a district post-office. A market is hold 
here twice a week. 

IsLA'MNAGAR, a town in the Islainnagar parganah and Bisauli tahsil of 
the Budaun district, had in 1872 a population of 5,630 inhabitants, and stands 
on the unmetalled road between Budaun and Sambhal, 34 miles from the former 
It has 14 muhallas or wards, 11 of winch are called after the classes that 
inhabit them. IsMmnagar is sometimes called Nudhana or Neodhaaa, a 
corruption of the ancient name Hinudhna The latter is said to have been 
altered to Isldmnngar in the reign of Sbams-nd-din Altamish (1211-1236 A.D ) 
by one Ndzim Rustam Khan Dakkhani, w'ho bad a son named Isidm ^ 

The town contains a 2nd class police station, a district post-office, 
branch dispensary, sarai or inn for natives, cattle-pound, and parganah school. 
A market is held every Monday and Friday. Act XX. of 1856 (tho Chauk'idun 
Act) IS in force here, and in 1876-77 tho house-tax thereby imposed, with a 
balance of Es 74-0-7 from the previous year, gave a total mcomo of Rs 1,408 
The expenditure, which was principally on local improvements or public wmrks 
(Rs 319-15-0), police, and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 1,366-13-6. Tho 
number of houses was in the same year 1,108, and of these 539 wore assessed 
•with tho tax, the incidence -whereof was Rs 2-9-9 per house assessed and 
Rs 0-4-0 per head of population. 

The outskuts of the town are well planted ^vith groves of mango trees 
A plantation of this sort is justly valued by tho Hindustani as a moans, at once 

useful .and permanent, of perpetuating his name ; and Mr Carmichael ws" 

J The local tradition la here given for whntit may be north , hut it ihoufd be nicmioiiM 
that a person of thiB name was nn-m or goicrnor of Sambhal in afar later reign— 'i- 
^jhahiahan (i62S-lC58) 
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“ credibly informed ” ^ that around Isl.tmnagar men of the lowest classes, such 
as sweepers and curriois, sometimes possess mango orchaids of their own. 

Islamnagar was in May, 1858, the scene of a skirmish between a body of 
rebels and the troops of the Nawilbof Rampui undei Hakim Saadat Ah. The 
former w’ere defeated, leaving two brass gnus and one of their leaders dead on_ 
the field. 

IslAmnagar, a parganah m the Bisauli tahsil of the Budaun district, is in 
shape a rule triangle, bounded on its north-western side by parganahs Sam- 
bhal and Bildri of the Moradabad distiict ; on the eastern side by parganahs 
Bisauli of its own tahsil and Kot of the Sahasvi dn tahsil , and on the southern 
side by parganahs Sahaswdn of the Sahaswan tahsil and Asadpur and Raj- 
pura of the Gunnaur tahsil According to the census of 1872 and the last 
settlement report, which in the case of this parganah agree, the total area is 
157 square miles and 482 acres, and details of this area will be given in de- 
scribing the last settlement itself There are 175 villages on the parganah 
rent-roll with an average aiea of 90 square miles each This parganah 
and that of Kot adjoining are cons idered the most fertile of their district 

In appearance Islamnagar is a flat plain, there being not more than a 
dozen feet of difference between the highest level (608 06 
feet ^bove the sea) at Isldmnagar and the lowest (595 43 
feet) at Ikhkhera village. It has nevertheless two well-marked natural divi- 
sions, while three-quarters of its area consist of a loamy or d^mai tract The 
lemaining quarter, included within its western angle, is occupied by that hMr 
or sandy ridge which has been already mentioned (p 6) as traversing the 
whole length of the Budaun district. 

Two perennial streams, the Aril and the Sot, cross the loamy tract in a 
Tlicrfitmaforloamy south-easterly direction, the former through its northern 
tract, corner, and the latter through its centre. Along the 

banks of the Sot there is some admixture of alluvial soil (khadir) with the pre- 
vailing dihnat, and north of this nvei the tract is less fertile than on its south. 
The Sot in fact divides the loam into belts of 1st and 2nd class productiveness, 
but the whole tract is in a high state of cultivation, and waste land is extremely 
rare. 


Ehysica] features 


The water of the Aril is sometimes used for irrigation, but owing to the 
sandmess of its banks the Sot is httle adapted for that purpose , and m water- 
ing his fields the cultivator of this tract has recourse chiefly to unbneked wells 

and lakes ( jldls). In favoured parts, especially around the town of Islamnagar 

1 See his settlement report of 1873, 
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nud in lultikii U^ias, nnbiiclcod wells, lusting as long as twenty years, can 
be constiuclcd , but clsouheie these excavations, as usual in diUmat so\\, fall 
in after about a season’s use There are several lakes, and of these the largest is 
the Cliaisnra jliil. 

The sandy tract presents a strong contrast to the region just mentioned, 
j . being poorly cultivated and sparsely inhabited. BMr 
soil canuot indeed, unless highly manured and irrigat- 
ed, bear a rotation of crops for more than three successive years, after that 
period it 18 exhausted, and must be allowed to he fallow for the same time m 
order to recover its feitility. It is not surprising that, with this disadvantage, 
the b/itir tract is used almost as much for pasture as for cultivation. 

The principal spring crops are in the dthf 2 ai tract wheat, and in the bMr 

Economical features tract ^ barley ; the principal autumn crops are millet 

(bdjrct) and cotton Sugarcane and rice are but little 
groun No luanufactmes worth mentioning are located in the parganab, and 
Its products maybe therefore briefly described as agncultural. Thepimcipal 
market for these products within the paiganah itself is IsMmnagar , but 'a good 
unmetalled road, passing through that town, connects the surrounding country 
with the important marts ofBilsi in the same district and Sambhal in the district 
of Moradabad This is the piincipal road, and there are no metalled high- 
ways. The Oudh and Kobilkhand Railway runs for about 5^ miles without 
any station through the northern coinei of the parganab. 

The laud revenue fixed at the last settlement was Rs 1,10,306, including 
Laud revenue a^d cesses The sum paid by cultivators to landowners-tis 
Eettlemeut rent was at the same time returned as Rs 2,12,494; but 

it must be remembered that this sum does not include rents paid to proprie- 
tors of revenue-free holdings, and the census estimate of the following year, 
VIZ , Rs. 2,42,697, will therefore be found more complete, if not so correct. 

The following table compares the areas of the parganab at the time of the 
past (1835) and present (1871) settlements 


Laud revenue aijd 
Eettlemeut 


Former area in acres 


Present area in acres 


Increase in 


Asaess- 

able. 

Culti- 

vated 

Total 
(including 
nnasfless- 
able ) 

1 

Assess- 

able 

Culti- 

vated 

Total 
(including 
nnasaesa- 
able ) 

79,279 

69,852 

1 

100,834 

92,488 

80,621 

100,962 


Assefs- Cnlti- 
able rated 

area area 
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From lS3a to 1852, nlieii ^Ir. Coinl wrote liis slati'^ticiil rc]ioit, cultna- 
timi appeals to have oxicndcil but slowly. In the latter year the cultivated area 
amounted to 63,022 acres only, but in (he following ninetpen ycais itmustbaio 
mcrca'^od b}' 17,599 acro'<. Of the piosent cultivated area 26 per cent, is irii- 
gatod The revenue -free area is smaller (ban in any other parganab of Budaun 
except Baipiira, amounting to 547 acres onl} ; and the barren area is 7,927 
acres. It should be mentioned (bat during (bo cuiiency of tbo formei settle- 
ment the conformation of (be parganab underwent considerable changes owing 
(o (bo transfer of \illagcs to and from (be district of Moradabad. 

Tbo settlement of 1835 was ctTected by Mr. Sneade Browm His assess- 
Mr nroxrn’fi fictilcmcnt, >ncnt was )ii ogressne, culminaling dnnng its fifth year 

in a full revenue of Rs 76 065 But this sum proved 
excessive, and iMr Bud, then Senior Member of tbo Board of Re\onue, North- 
Western ProMiices, ordered a roMsion of tbo settlement Tbo revision was 
made b}* lilr, Timms, who reduced tbo demand by Rs 8,.589 ^ “The parga- 
nab,” says Iilr Carmicbacl, “righted itself man ollonsly under Mr Timms’ 
settlement, and an mmionso quantity of waste land was brought under culti- 
^ atioii ” 

The next scttlomont was made by Mi. Canmcbael himself. It was com- 


Mr Csrmicliiicra plctod in 1868, and after a piovisioml currency of two years 
Ecitlonicnt, 1871 dofimtoly appro\cd by Government m 1871. The fol- 

lowing slatomcut contrasts tbo results of tins and the preceding assessment — 



Incidence of revenue on 

Total revenue 


Assessable area 

Cultii oted nrcii 

(excluding cesses) 


Per acre 

Es a p 

Per acre 

Es n p 

Es n. p 

Former settle- 
ment 

1 1 6 

I 6 5 

78,822 4 0 

Present ditto . 

1 6 10 

I 3 01 

1,00,278 0 0 

Increase 

or 

Decreoao ... 

: 

o 

• •• 

0 2 41 

21,456 12 0 

• •• 


For purposes of assessment Mr. Carmichael separated the parganah into 
three circles, corresponding wuth the natural divisions already noticed. His 2nd 
class kather (or diimat) circle of 46 villages comprised the whole of the 
1 It, however, ngoin increased, and before tho expiry of the last aettlement had reached 
Es, 78,822-4-0. 
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parganah north of the Sot„ his 1st class kathei circle of 00 -viJIagcs the contial 
portion of the parganah, between that river and the hhur ridge T nnd his bhur 
circle of 31 villages the remainder of the parganah. The strip of mixed soils or 
duinat'khadir land along the banks of the feot, vhicli HXc'^srs. Pronn and 
Timins had formed into a fourth circle, he divided hoUeon his 1st and 2iu! 
kather classes The next step was to assume for each circle a rent-rate fioin 
which the rate of revenue might be deduced : and as a preliminary, the routs 
actually paid by cultivators in each circle were carefully ascertained According 
to the usual plan, the rents thus ascertained would have been compared vithtlio 
increased rents judicially decreed in cases of enhancement, and the nsstiincd 
rent-rate would have been a mean struck between the two. But owinir to their 
extreme scarcity in the case of one circle, the exceptional nature of thoir cir- 
cumstances in that of another, and their total .absence m that of the third, 
decreed enhancements were left out of consideration and the assumed rent- 
rates were fixed as follows, slightly above the rent-rates aotn.ally prevalent . — 


Circle. 

Actual rental 

Assumed rental 

DilTcrcnco 


1 

Averngc per acre 

Average per acre | 

Average per acre 


jRs fi. p 

Bs a p 

1 Ps a p 

1st class knthcr . 

2 13 2 

3 0 5j 

t) 3 .St 

Snd class ditto ... ,. 

2 8 0 

2 10 11 

0 2 11 

BhCr 

o o o 

1 

2 4 9 

0 2 7 


Proprietary classes 


The application of the assumed rates ga\ca total lentnl for tho nholo 
parg.anah of Rs 22,28,153 Half of this would have been Rs 1, Id, 153-8-0. 
blit the revenue eventually settled (Rs 3,10,306) was, as wo have already scon, 
somewhat below tho latter figure. The settlement officer had at first proposed 
that Go\emment sliould demand 55 per cent of tho assets or assumed renf.d 
The principal reveniic-paying or piopnetary classes .aro Th/Ikurs and 
Khattris The proportion in vhich tho 175 Mll.agcsof tho 
parganah .are distnbntcd amongst those and other clans is 
Of the Tliakurs tho most numerous arc tho Gautams They 
claim descent from a somcwliat mythical Brahman who is 
said to have married tho d.aughfcr of a Gahnvar Riijii of 
Kanauj. But although, as Sir H. Elliot obsen cs, ''the tradi- 
tion is good for nothing,” there is no doubt that they aro .a 
branch of what w.as onec a most powerful sept in the DiiAb. 
The KhtUtri villages all belong to a family living at iVIoni'J- 
abad 


marginally shown 

ThSkura 
Khittns 


Banlyas .. 

Shiikha 
Pathins 
Sayyiils 
Brahmans 
Ahlrs, .. 

Kayntbs 
Mixed classes 

Total 


4G 

25 

13 

10 

i 

s 

3 

3 

o 

CC 


175 
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The transfers of land which took place amongst propnetors during the 
AlicnaiiouB cunonoy of the last sottlemont may be thus tabulated 


AlicnatiouB of 

By private 
sale 

By foreclosure of 
mortgage 

By order of 
courc 

Total 

Entire mahdls or estates 

9 

'4 

S 

16 

Portions of ditto 

260 

H4 

115 

609 


Popultttiou 


The number of these alienations, as compared with those m other paiga'- 
uahs, is not low ; but they were principally due, Mi Carmichael tells us, to 
the impi evidence of a single family At the beginning of the present settle- 
ment 709 proprietors cultivated their own land, with an aveiage of 11 acres of 
sir (home-farm) each. 

Accoiding to the census of 1872 paigauah Islainnagar contained 179 
inhabited villages (as distinguished fiom villages on the 
lenl-roll), of which 50 had less than 200 inhabitants , 74 
had between 200 and 500 , 42 had between 500 and 1,000 , 11 had between 1,000 
and 2,000 ; one had between 2,000 and 3,000 , and one town, Islamnagar, 
contained more than 5,000 inhabitants. 

The total population in 1872 tmmbeied 79,713 souls (37,222 females), 
giving 505 to the 'square mile Classified accoiding to religion, theie were 
70,305 Hindiis, of whom 32,810 were females, 9,405 Musalmdus, amongst whom 
4,412 weie females j and 3 Chustians Distributing the Ilindu population 
amongst the four groat classes, the census shows 8,326 Brdbmans,. of whom 
3,824 were females , 6,024 Rajputs, including 2,744 females, and 2,498 Baniyas 
(1,174 females) , whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in “ the 
othoi castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 53,457 souls, of whom 
25,068 aie females The principal Biahmau subdivisions found in this par- 
ganah aie the Sanddh (5,991) and Gaur 2089). The chief Rajput clans aie the 
Gaui (200), Chauhdn (516), Bargujar (505), Katbenya (617), Solankhi, Tomdr, 
Bais, Gautam, Jaughdra, Jddon, and GaharwMi The Baniyas belong to the 
Barasaini (1,774), Agarw'al (129), Chausaim (289), and Sardogi subdivisions. 
The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Muido (5,718), Chaniai, 
(14,302), Kahdr (2,402), Pdsi (1,081), Garariya (2,012), Hajjdm (1,200), Darod- 
gar (1,252), Klidkrob (1,881), Kaldl (1,031), Jat (2,496), Kdn (2,125), Khagi 
(2,932), and Ahir (7,683). Besides these the following castes, comprising less 
than one thousand members, are found m this parganah- Ka;yalh, Darzi, Kisdn, 
Rogangai, Zargai, Dhobi, Bbaibbunja, Kadi a, Kuinbar, Khatik, Nat, Gosain, 
Bliat, Jotislii, Giijai, Jogi, Lodha, Lolidi, Mdli, Kdchhi, Mma, and Chbi'pi. 

24 
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The Musalmdus are distributed amongst Shaikhs (7,200), Pathans (1,981), 
Mughals (13d), and Sayyids (90), or entered as without distinction 

The occupations of the people are sliown m the statistics collected at tlio 
Occnpahona census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 137 
are employed in piofessional avocations, suoh as Government servants, pnests, 
doctors, and the like, 1,768 in domestic seivice, as peisonal servants, water- 
earners, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c ; 160 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods , 17,947 in agricultural operations , 2,419 in industnal occupations, 
ai ts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. Theie A\eie 2,933 persons returned us labourers, and 29S 
as of no specified occupation Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 
or sex, the same returns give 1,993 as landholders, 54,134 as cultivators, and 
23,586 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 727 males as able to read 
and write out of a total male population numbering 42,491 souls. 

The parganah was in ancient times .called after its capital Hinudbna, or 

, ISTiidbana The name of the town is said to have been 

' History , , _ , , 

altei ed to Islamnagar as carl}' as the reign of Sbams-uci- 

diu Altaraisli (A.D. 1211-1236), but the paigunah continued to be known as 

Nudbana or Ncodhana, and under the latter name wo find it noted in the 

Ain-i-Akban more than thice centuiies later. At this time Neodhdna was a 

inahal of saikar Sambhal m the suba or province of Debh, its aioa being 

2,093,085 bighas (1,308,176 acres), and its land revenue 9,04,075 diirfls (circ. 

Ks, 22,600). The Jesuit Tiefienthalor, who \isited Upper India m the middle 

of the last century, ^ mcntious it, still under the name of Neodhana, as forming 


part of sarkAr Sambhal. 

Fiom tho dominion of tho Dcbli emperors it passed into that of the 
Eohillas (1748), and during their brief rule of twenty-si.x ye.ars tho name of tho 
paiganah was alteied to Islamnagar. From 1774 to 1801 it n.ns governed by 
the Kawcib Fazfr of Oudh, but in the lattoi year it was ceded to the East India 
Company and included in the district of Moradabad. After undo) going four 
successne settlements it was in 1824 transferred to tho newly foimcd distiict 
of Sahasuan, now Bndaun. The next settlement w as that of Mr. Brown, 
already mentioned, and the remaining bistoiy of tho parganah corresponds 

with that of the distnct pp 89-132). 

1 His L.atm memoirs wcic translated mto Frcuch by M. BernouiUr 
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C»o\cinnirnl ♦■cliool of tlio village or hallMaiidi typo. An indigo factory was 
(.pcnod here not iniiny }oars ago by a native Inndownor, Shaikh Sharf-ud-diti, 
In tho middle of (he town, shaded by tamarind trees, is an open square used as 
a inarkcUplaco on Sundays and Wednesdays ; but tho trade and manufactures 
of Kakidla are insignificant. Act XX. of 185G is in force, and in 1876-77 the 
housc-lax theicby imposed, added to a balance of Rs. 83 from tho preceding 
year, ga'vo a total income of Rs. 1,111. Tlio o.\'ponditnro, ■\\hich was chiefly on 
public Morks (Rs, 85), police, and e.onsorvnncy, amounted to Rs 1,073 The 
number of houses was in tho same 3 'o.ar 1,156, of which 278 wore assessed 
with tho ta\, tho incidence being R^, 3-1.5-11 per house assessed and Rs. 0-3-7 
per head of population. 

Tho town 13 probably 0110 of comparatively modern origiu, for tradition, 
which in India cxnggorates more than elsewhere, assigns it an 
ago of about four hundred years only. The name of Kakrdla 
or Kaiikrala is ‘-aid to bo derived from the kunkur or nodular limestone which 
abounds on and around its site. During tho government of tho Nawtib Vazir 
(1774-1801) Kakrdla was, according to Mr. Whisli, included in tho revenue-free 
holding of a nobleman named Ydsuf Ah Klidn; and on tho decline of his family 
^Hho town, which had derived a certain importance from its residence and 
patronage, declined, and has been m a state of decadence ever since ” The family 
must have shown much promptitude in its decline, for in 1806 Kakrula had 
passed out of its hands, and was granted revenue-free by the English Govern- 
ment to Jnngi Khdn. This Jangi was a Rohilla chief who with his followers 
had deserted tho army of Holkdr for that of tho East India Company. He did"^ 
good service for the English in the second Marhatta war (1803), and the former, 
when that struggle ended in their favour, rewarded him with a pension, 
afterwards commuted at his own request for a large grant of land. The 
grant was resumed on his death in 1829, when his heirs were pensioned off. 
The most remarkable event connected with Kakrdla is the engagement which 
took place there between the rebels and British forces in April, 1 858. At 
night, on the 29th of that month, a body of Ghdzis^ or Musalmdn fanatics 
laid an ambush lin a clump of trees beside the road, and fired into General 
Penny's advanced guard ns it marched past. In the fight that ensued General 
Penny was killed, but the rebels were defeated, and fled, leaving a gun 
and about 80 dead on the field. This victory of the English put an end 
to the rebel government which for the past eleven months had ruled at 
Budaun, 


1 Sec history of the district, p. 29 
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K 'i' r ' < !. 1 \ 5 (h iti ih'' Hr itih ptr^'-in ih ninl of <1tc Jiu'l.uin di^-- 
* \ nij I’tt lTtiri. nml In I tn IS?-? n [<nfitiIrt(ion or,3If) 

j>.! >1 i!m.; V( In} i!J'! = It'* imnlmu Ik'Ti' i"; iIh' fnrl iliiit il n Invf'r'^pd I)y 

*’ <f Ml i*,tl 15 di.J) Inn 1 Hulvii.ntnl < ontTim n '•Jntnin mi tint lino, Tlio 
' • ~t‘ < 1 .) ui', ( •, r'. < nil. li ifn r tin* n-ijonnn;; \ id lyo nf Mnliinudpi’r (in jnr^nnnli 

,i’'i of il . l.ij.dl;. d.'trnl) i.lnolin din/p-tln r n inoro iinporlnnt jilacc than 
K*(fi 

K< 7 SXj t’Xi'A''. 1 ' li’ipo in ;l<r Kul inro-nnli and f'ilia'=\Mln hlnll of (lie 
Tt.il ii.,t <3: lr>t. rintnlK i>n tin ninno* ill.-d r< ad Mi-tiiron llnmli and Saln^num, 
’!!))!> fri'ni r*iidai<n it r. n' fornn'rli n pH' o nf *.01110 iinpnrlinoi'', and indeed 
• ; li :(■• n-tno ('* tin' par "itnli in v, Inrli ii n sitintod, hut in 1 S72 contained 
udi d I'.-iiP*- till)'. The n uiio K«it S ill*’dinii Momf), *, (hp “fort of Siln.'i- 
Inii 1 / I'lit l*i\i'iid u iiitiiind and a fo\*. 1 oati* rod pn rr s of nia'onra no rcmnins 
of till' fo:', non < M'* Tin' r**IIn\in;: pa-.^ioi' from Mr. Court's ‘^latntical 
r j 0 ;!, -'Iiinnioli of no l)i‘(onod iiliio, tunicfs to «;)iou tint the adln/jo H 
rr* ii'.> i 'Mill a lug’ll aiilnpnti In loeil tra*lilion — "Tim pro'onL small and 
ii.Mpnr'icant \j 11 ipo of Koi .‘fdlli'dim '•lands on the ruins of a once lar^o and 
i”i]'nrt.inl I'ort h'lilt In Itii'i .s d\ diaii, or S dhalnn, a prince of the Narbada 
i.* rriiorn < Idio occa'>u.n of bn hmldinit this fort n thus n bated Vibraniadit, 
Jl'ii I of Dchli, "tnl to war "itb Hfij » SAlf'alnn In (be b^bt be nas mortally 
Mo-nibl In the I iM<t Ua| i llbili in, " bo u as but a pcft\ prince, was 
one\<‘lat liaMiif;, "itli lin o .\ ii Inti.li-, Killed Vibranii'idit, a pncsl of the lii^Tliest 
ord< r, V, bo h 1 1, mon tn or, in irro'd a ilan^bt t of In Ir 1 iSeoing bn grief, Vik- 
rini ! lit t'dd Inin tb<* anger of the go.H uoiibl be appeased In Ins budding a fort 
and Keeping up bis paiiib it or era In rnniplniiee w i tb tbn, Siilbaban bnnt 
(bis fort The era of .S db'dnn is stdl n«e 1 by (bo Hindus II commenced about 
the \earof onr Lord 78 Tins would inako Kot f?/ilb'ilmn about 1,774 years 
old ” Mr Court e\aden(ly forgot that tboro is a dilToronco of 135 years between 
(be cr.LS of Vikr untldihn and Siilnfdmna, i e , between the periods when these 
two mon ircbs nourisbod. Vikramfidit^a a\as Rnjfi of Ujjain in MAlwa, and not 
of ilcbli , and Sfdn ■ibnna, if wo may judge from the wide currency of his 
era, was not a pott}', but a powerful prince. The names of the two kings are 
probably coupled in this and other legends bccanso they founded rival eras 
The remains of the fort appear to Ulr. Carmichael to bo of the Muhammadan 
jieriod. 

Kot or Kot SAlbahan, the most central parganah of the Budaun district, 
forms part of the Sahaswiin tahsil, and is bounded on tho north-oast by the 
rncr Sot, which soparalcs it from pargauahs Bisauli and Satfisi of tho Bisauli 
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talisil , on the east by the same nvei, winch here divides it from pargauah Budauu 
of the Budauu tahsO; on the south-east by paiganah TJjbdni of the Budann 
tahsil ; on the south-west by pargauah Sahaswdn of its own tahsil , and on the 
north-west by pargauah Blamnagar of the Islaranagar tahsil. According to both 
the census of 1872 and the settlement report of 1873 the pargauah had a 
total area of 180 square miles and 589 acres, and details of this area will 
-be given in describing the last settlement itself. The num her of villages on 
the pargauah rent-roll is 145, the average area of each being 1 24 squaie 
mile 


The pargauah presents no marked diiferences of soil or level. Its surface 
Physical features consists mostly of a ferti le dihnat or loamy mould sprinkled 
here and there with patches of earth in which clay or sand 
predominates {mattiydr or hhiir'). The cultivated bears a high proportion to the 
total area, and indeed the waste land is no more than is required for purposes of 
pasture. Of the cultivated area, 28 per cent is irngated, chiefly from unbricked 
wells The supply of water is so copious that two and even three pairs of 
bullocks can simultaneously be set working at the same well. There is, 
how'ever, no perenmal stream. The Bhainsanr (or Buffalo Wallow) is the only 
large brook, and this is dry in summer. After flowing in a southerly direction 
through the western angle of the parganah the stream turns and runs in a 
south-westerly course along the frontier, forming the boundary between this 
parganah and that of Sahaswan. The same south-western frontier is skirted 
further to the west by a lake or series of lakes called Iswar, which appear to 
have formerly been the bed of some river. The highest elevation above <hc 
sea is 591 21 feet at the village of Sarha, and the lowest 563 50 feet at tho 
village of Dabhdri. 

The principal crops are at the spring harvest wheat and barley, at tho 
autumn harvest hdjra {holms spicatiis), jodr {holms sor- 
Economical features cotton. Indigo is largely growm around Bilsi, 

the chief town of the parganah, and the indigo manufacture of that place 
has already been noticed. There is no other manufacture of any impor- 
tance, and the products of the parganah are, as elsewhere in the Budann 
district, chiefly agricultural. These products are conveyed for sale to Bilsi 
and those villages of the parganah, some half-dozen in number, where 
markets are held. But they find also an outlet in the nnmerons unmctallcd 
roads which issuing from Bilsi and intersecting the parganah in vanons 
directions, quit it for Bisauli, Budaun, Ujh&ni, Kacbbla, Sahaswan, and 
Isldmnagar. 
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The follo^\lng table sho\\s the comparative areas of the parganah at the 

Settlements time of llio past (183G) and present (1871) settlements as 
given in the report on the latter . — 



AsscBsablo area. 

Cultivated area 

Total area. 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Former settlement ... 

03,081 

77,044 

114,840 

Frcscut do ... ,,, 

101,818 

07,131 

116,789 

Pcrconlngc of incrcifc . 

9 

25 

1 


Of the present total area 88 pei cent, is assessable, and of the assessable 
area 95 per cent is cultivated, the latter percentage being higher than in any 
othci parganah of the distncL The present area includes 923 acres of revenue- 
free and 13,048 acics of barren laud. 


The great increase of cultivation during the currency of the last settle- 
Mr Brown's set- nicnt was undoubtedly duo in some measure to the modera- 
ilciucui, 1830 ^y],ich Mr. Brown assessed the parganah Kot had 

suffered much fiomtho unfortunate administration of Mr. Wyatt; ^ and when 
Mr Brow n opeued settlement operations in 1836, ho found an excessive demand 
in force, the rev enue in arrears, and much culturable land thrown out of cultiva- 
tion The parganah lighted itself under his assessment, but, as he had himself 
anticipated, some time elapsed bofoic complete recovery was attained. His 
settlement was completed in 1836, and continued m force until 1869, when 
the present settlement by Mr Carmichael was piovisionally adopted. The 
following table compares the results of the tw’o settlements — 



Jneidcvce of demand per acre 

Total revenue 
(excluding cesses) 

Assessable area. ^ 

Cultivated area 

Settle- ( Former 

meats ( Present .. 1 

Increase ... ... 

or 

Decrease ... 

Rs. a. p 

1 0 10} 

1 3 nj 

1 Rs n p 

1 14 3 

1 1 3 Hi 

Rs, 

96,746 

1,10,327 

0 2 2 

«•» 

• •• 

0 0 

13,681 

• • 


Cesses included, the present demand amounted ^o Rs. 1,21,360. 


1 This Collector was suspeaded in May, 1 833, and committed suicide soon afterwards He 
IS described by Mr Carmichael as having been entirely m the hands of his native subordinates. 
When ordered to revise the settlement of parganah Kot under Regulation VII of 1822, 
Mr Wyatt selected ten estates and quadrup’ed their revenue , but there his work stopped Tho 
result, as related by Mr Court, was that the amla (native subordinates) yearly threatened the 
landholders with a settlement of tho remaining estates, while the landholders paid the amla to 
a\ ert this calamity, and m the meautimo protected thcmaelres against over-assessment by 
throwing land out of cultivation, 
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nml clatir In llio margin is a table showing tbo proportion m 

. tlio 1d5 villages of tbo pargnnab nro divided amongst 

Shaikh* ... b Ibcsp .and oilier proprietary classes. 

iHrna* !’* 4 The Bais Bujpuls alone bold G3 vilingos. Tbo tradition 

s^'^v'his"* ’ ” ^ hundred years ago their ancestors entered tho 

Mixctl cla^ycfl, 22 pnrgnnali under one Dhalip iSingli, ejected the Gtrad Bfij'puts, 
Toiol ... 145 ubo i\erc then picdominnnt, and seized the domains of the 
hitler. Buins noGiradltlypiits are now' tobefoundin thepar- 
ganah, or even m tho Biukun district, this tradition is somewhat untrustworthy. 
On the completion of I he ciirrimt settlement 1,530 proprietors were recorded as 
cultnaling their own lunil, nith an avenigo of 10 acres of sir or home-farm 
each. The tenants, who, like their landlords, are mostly Eaipnts, numbered at 
tho ■same tiino 19,379, the total rent actually paid bj' them 

uud tcuantn i-. r,n-. ..i p . 

being Its. 2,21,08‘i, and their average holding four acres each. 

There were few chnuges in tho piopiietarj body during the currency of 
the Inst settlement , aud, as wo have lust seen, Banh'As 

Alienation* _ 

and Kuyaths, t.c., the money-lending and sciibe classes, 
h.nc not as )ot succeeded to any extent in ousting tho old landowners. The 
number of alieii.itioiis between 1836 and 1871 may bo thus tabulated : — 


uud tcuantn 


Alienation* 



between 400 and 500 ; 45 had between 500 and 1,000 , 19 had between 1,000 
and 2,000 , and 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000. One town, Bilsi, had more * 
than 6,000 inhabitants. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 100,027 souls (46,763 females), 
giving 552 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 90,607 
Hindtis, of w'bom 42,283 w’ore females ; 9,491 MusalmAns, amongst whom 
4,467 were females, and 29 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst tbo four great classes, the census shows 8,409 Brdhmaus, of whom 
3,875 w ere females , 10,540 Bfijputs, including 4,586 females, and 3,940 Bauiyas 

25 
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(1,864: females) ; the great mass of the population is entered under “ the 
other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 67,618 souls, 
(31,958 females^. The piincjpal BrAhman subdivisions found in this parganah 
aio the SanAdh (7,585) and Gaui (696) The chief Rajput clans are Rdthor 
(2,077), Bais {'1,441), Ohauhau (1,332), Gain (945), Tomar (813,) Bar- 
gujar (207), Kalchirya (298 j, Solankhi (163), Gautam, Gahlot, Bdchhal, 
Somhansi, Ponwdr, Jiidon, (SaharwAr, and Qaur Kusmtmi. The Baniyas 
belong to the Buiasaini ('1,489), Chausami (333), Agar'vsdl (196), and Sar ogi 
subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Murdo 
(11,892), Chanmi (19,761), Ahar (3,820), Kdyath (1,105), Kahdr (3,124), 
PAsi ('2,376), Garanya (2,867), Hajjam (1,722), Darodgar (2,010), KhAkrob 
(2,443), Bhobi (1,005), KnniliAr (1,010), JAt (1,3 17), Kori (2,754), and Ahir 
{2,960). Besides these the following castes, comprising less than one thousand 
members, ai e found in this parganah — Blabi'yan, Darzi, Kisan, Rogangar, 
Zargar, Bhaibhiinja, Kadra, Khaiik, Kurmi, ISat, KalAl, GoeAih, Bairagi, 
Bhdt, Jotishi, Gujar, Khdgi, Jogi, Lodlm, Roncra, LohAr, MAh, Patwa, KAchhi, 
Chhipi, and Rukomur The MusalmAns are distiibutcd amongst Shaikhs 
(7,326), PatbAns (1,855), S.ayj uls('217), and Mughals (30), or are entered without 
distinction. 

The occupations of the people arc sbonn in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 229 aie emjdoj'cd in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and the like , 1,990 in domestic sen’ico, as person^_ 
servants, water-earners, barbers, sweepers, -washermen, (tc , 305 m commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods , 21,024 in agricultural opeiations , 4,412 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,370 persons returned 
as labourers, and 586 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popu- 
lation, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 3,916 as landholders, 
60,678 as cultivatois, and 36,333 as engaged in occupations unconnected mth 
agriculture The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show' 
-958 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbenng 
53,264 souls. 

In the X.lu- 1 -Akbari (1596) Kot SAlbAhan is entered as a mahdl or 
division of the government (soj-Adr) of Budaun, in the 
piOYiuce of Dehh, Its area at that time n as 56,584 
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imles from Budtlun. It contained in 1872 a popidation of 2,083 inbabitants, 
and has a maiket on Saturdays. Act XXj of 1856 was in force at Parauli 
Until the close of 1875-76, when the local Government withdrew the town 
from its operation, and the collection of a house-tax ceased. Added to a 
small balance from 1874-75, the proceeds of that tax had dunn^ its last year 
amounted to Es. 317 ; while the expenditure, which was chiefly on police and 
conservancy, reached a total of Rs. 295. The average incidence of the tax 
was Re. 1-0-1 on each of the 309 houses assessed. 

Rajptjka, a village which gives its name to the Rajpura parganah of the 
Gunnaur tahsil and Budaim district, is situated in that parganah, 54 miles from 
Budaun. The population in 1872 was 1,922. The unmetalled road from 
- Anupshahr to Chandausi passes through the village, and a market is held on 
Mondays, but the trade is inconsiderable. There are a 2nd class police sta- 
tion and a district post-office here. Act XX. of 1856 was in force at Rajpura 
until the close of 1876-76, when the local Government withdrew the town 
from its operation, and the collection of a house-tax ceased. With a small 
balance from 1874-75, the pioceeds of that tax had during its last year 
amhunted to Rs. 773, and of (his sum Rs. 708 were expended chiefly on 
pohce, conservancy, and local improvements. The average incidence of the 
tax was Rs. 2-3-3 on eaoh of the 324 houses assessed. Rajpura is said to 
have been founded in the reign of Akbar (1556-1605) by one R6j6 Dharm 
Singh. The Bargujar Rdjputs, who assert that their original home was 
Eajor, the capital of Deoli m the Macheri country,^ are the prmcipal land- 
holders of the neighbourhood. And hence Mi Carmichael thinks it not 
improbable that Raj'pura may have been named after Bajor But it seems 
more likely that the place was called Rajpura after the Rdjd whom tradition 
names as its founder. 

Rajpura, a parganah of tahsil Gunnaur in the Budaun district, is 
bounded on the north and east by the Moradabad district, on the west by the 
Ganges, and on the south by parganah Asadpur. The records show that during 
the year of measurement for the current settlement the parganah comprised a 
total area of 105,575 acres, or 164‘96 square miles, of which 87 acres were held 
free of reveuue , 14,315 acres were barren ; 34,713 acres were oulturable waste ; 
4,168 acres were lately abandoned oulturable land ; and 52,292 acres were 
under cultivation. Of the cultivated area 8,573 acres were irrigated. 

The parganah lies almost entirely within the alluvial tract of the Ganges. 
Its eastern frontier is skirted by a swamp connected with the shallo w stream of 
1 Sir H. Elliot’s "Races of the North-Western Provinces,” edited by Beatnes, vol I 
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tlic Nakta Niiln, 'vrliicb onlors tlio pargannb at Kudnrsi, and running in a very 
irregular course as far as Dunda Bagb, separates into two streams Between tbe 
swamp and tbo Nakta are several villages of various elevations and different 
qualities of soil. Anotber rivulet, known as tbo Andbfiri, rises near tbe centre 
of the area, and after flowing tbrougb fivo or six estates joins the Nakta at 
ArllmU Further W’est flows the Mab^wa, which divides tbe parganab into two 
almost equal parts It enters Rajpura from Hasanpur near the village of 
Narauli, and winding in a tortuous course towards tbe south-east joins tbe 
Nakta at Bagdhar. There are two other small drainage lines, but as they are 
dry during half tbe year, they exercise little influence on the agncultural 
resources of tbo parganab. Tbo centre of that parganab was formerly covered 
with a thick jungle of dhdk ^ and bel ” trees, but this has now' given way to culti- 
vation. Tbo swamp to tbo east, this jungle land m tbe centre, and tbe low'- 
lying Uiddir lands along tbe Ganges are the distingniBliing physical features. 
The lowest level is found under tbe high hhdr ridge on the east, whence the 
land gradually but irregularly rises towards tbe centre, leaving some villages 
BO high above those around them ns to admit of the theory that they once form- 
ed islands in tbo bod of a river, and that tbo old channel of the Ganges once 
occupied tbe low level where the swamp now alone remains From the middle of 
the parganab tbo land dips gently wostw'ard to tbeAAdrfir of the Ganges, where 
jhdo (tamansk) jungle, reeds, and the valuable piila grass afford abundant pas- 
turage to the largo herds from tbo highly cultivated upland villages. Mango 
groves aro scarce, and in companson with the rest of the district there are few 
trees, except the pipal^ capable of affording shade or shelter. Mr. Carmichael 
thus describes Rajpura m 1873 : — “The parganab is not devoid of natural 
beauty. The vast savannahs of grass and jhdo jungle on the banks of the 
Ganges, which afford the sportsman many a day’s good sport, are, however, 
now, with the advent of the rains, being rapidly broken up, and the engine now 
shneks where the w'lld-boar roamed. The nilgai* also, which wandered in the 
woods of Dhan in, have fled for refuge elsewhere, alarmed at sounds to which 
they had been unaccustomed, for there is a railway station now in what was 
before the very heart of the Dhandn woodlands. The great Kdla DJidka or 
black forest, however, still remains imtouched on the frontier between this par- 
ganah and that of Sambhnl. The Ahais still graze their cattle there, wild as 
the herdsmen that tend them, and the wild fowl still haunt the Puraniya 
mere, and rise when disturbed in thousands witli a noise like thunder.” The 

’ Butea frondoea. * OSglo mameloB 

* I'lcuB rcllglosa, *■ I'ortax pictus, a species of deer. 
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higliest level above ^he sea is 610 91 feet at Granw^n, and the lowest is 589’01 
feet at Bhakr^oli. 

The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was effected by Mr. R. 

H. Clarke, whose report ■vniII be found in Mr Court’s 
Ee^Mi^K.,'i 833 ^ memoir. He divided the parganah into a maltiydr and 

Tchddir tract, with subordinate circles where hhur, dtimat, 
or tela prevailed. The matiiydr tract is described as a neb argillaceous soil 
which had been redeemed from the dlidk jungle; the Uiddir tract comprised 
the alluvial deposits along the Ganges ; the hMr and diimaf included 
“ the highlands caused by the irregular undulating character of the surface”^ 
to the east of the parganah ; and the hela consisted of four villages more or 
less subject to the fluvial action of the Ganges. Mr Clarke found the parganah 
in a flounshing condition, and a marked increase in prosperity smee the time 
of the fourth settlement. Cultivation had nearly doubled, and villages had sprung 
up where poor hamlets formerly existed. The former assessment had been 
confined to land actually under cultivation Encouragement was thus given 
to reclamation ; and as most of the land was in the hands of substantial taluk- 
dars, and the majonty of villages were m a very backward state at the period of 
the fourth settlement, the advance made in Rajpuia was marked as compared 
with that in the adjoining parganah of Asadpnr. Mr Clarke assessed at 
Rs. 73,571 for 1245 fash, Rs 73,851 for 1246, and at Rs 74,176 from 1247 
to 1264, and thus explains the moderation of bis assessment A ques- 
tion may anse why the rate of assessment in parganah Rajpura should not 
exceed, with all its superior advantages, that of Asacipur Bat it must bo- 
borne in mind that an increase of Ks. 3,615 has been assumed on the revenue 
of the former, while a reduction of Rs. 7,778, has been granted on the 
jama of the latter. It was also necessary to keep in view the greater res- 
pectability of the Rypura landowners, which required that they should be 
treated w’lth some indulgence {sic) , and although there remains but little or no 
doubt that the probable profits of their capital and industry, in the course of 
agricultural improvement, will generally equal, or neai ly equal, the amount of 
the Government demand before the expiration of the lease, it would have been 
both unfair and impolitic to have enhanced the revenue beyond a certain limit 
on the assumption that sneh profits would be enjoyed ; especially where the 
whole parganah is exposed to the contingency of inundation and the partial 
destruction of its crops from damp ” As Mr Carmichael notes, the whole aspect 
of the parganah must have changed since Mr. Clarke’s time, for while the older 

J Mr Clarke’s settlement report, published in Mr Court’s statistical memoir, 1863 
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officer writes of Rajpura ns being intersected by ravines and watercourses, 
there is now no difficulty whatever in traversing it from end to end. Mr. 
Carmichael thinks that this change in the features of the country has had much 
to do with a change which has here and there taken place in the nature of the 
soil The dips and hollows that contained the rich mattiydr soil have been gra- 
dually silted up by the drainage of earth from the sun ouuding country, and the 
soil being thus depnved of the support it received from the deposits of ram water, 
and being, moreover, in a state of constant disintegration by the plough, has 
lost much of its argillaceous tenacity, and has become a bght permeable soil 
like (he diimaf The bhiir and kJiddtr lands on the other hand repiam unal- 
tered. 


As noted above, Mr, Clarke’s three great divisions ef soils were mattiydr, 
khddir, and hela, with three other classes subsidiary to them, 

flssGSsniGnt * *j * 

VIZ , dumat-mattiydr, ddmat, and khddir-hhdr. Mr. Carmi- 
chael, whdo adheiing to the mam classifioation, altered the subsidiary arrange- 
ment to suit geographical considerations, and formed four circles, khddir, hlidr- 
Uiddir, hcla, and ddmat-mattiydr, to which he apphed the following rates ; — 


Name of circle. 

Average rent-rates from 
village papers 

Afisn ned 
rent-rates 

Deduced 

revenue- 

rates 

Incidence 
of rates in 
column 6 
on cultiva- 
tion. 

Incidence 
of former 
revenue on 
former cul- 
tivation. 

Soil 

Bate 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Kbadir .„ | 

Blifir-khSdir ... | 

Bela 

Ddmat-mattiyfir ^ 

Khddir «. 

Bhflr ••• 

Khddir 

BJifir 

Alluvial ... 

Gauhdni ... 

Ddmat ... 

Mattiydr ... 

Bhdr 

Rs a. p. 

3 4 8 

3 0 0 

3 4 2 

2 6 6S 

2 13 6 

4 1 2J 

3 5 9 

2 12 8 

2 6 6 

Bs a. p 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 8 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 8 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

Bs. a. p 

2 0 O') 

1 8 Oj 

1 12 0 

1 4 0 

1 8 0 

2 0 0 

1 12 0 

1 8 0 

1 4 0 

Bs a. p 

1 16 10] 

1 lo' 91 

1 8 0 

• •• 

• «c 

1 11 IJ 

Bs a p. 

1 12 3 

1 7* 8i 

6 4 4i 

• •• 

*«• 

1 9 8i 

• •• 


The average rent-rates on soils were taken from the village papers, and 
the assumed rent-rates from the soil areas, the deduced revenue-rates bemg 
one-half of the latter The rate on the pure khddir is higher than the rates on 
the ddmat-mattiydr land, as, owing to the presence of dsar or alkalme deposits, 
much of the latter is barren, while the former, where cultivated, is of a highly 
productive quality, fldmat soil predominates m the pargauah, compnsing nearly 
70 per cent, of the cultivated aiea. The rental by the rates above assumed 
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amounted to Rs 1,82,668, and the proposed revenue to- Rs. 80,760, or only 44 
per cent, of the assumed assets. The actual rental of the year 1872, without cor- 
rection for land held either as dr or free of rent, was Rs. 1,28/148, of which the 
revenue assessed in 1870 would be 63 per cent. The old revenue at the time of 
assessment was Rs. 74,340, and the new revenue sanctioned was Rs. 80,760, or 
with cesses Rs 88,836, givmg an increase of 19 4 per cent The incidence of the 
new demand was Re 1-11-2 per acre on cultivation, and Rs. 0-15-7 on thecnl- 
turahle area, against Re. 1-9-4 on cultivation, and Rs. 0- 14-11 f per acre on the 
culturable area of the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833. 

The following statement compares the aiea in acres of the last and 
present settlements • — 


Settlements 

Total 

area 

Percentage 
of increase 

Cultivated 

area. 

Percentage 
of Increase 

Culturabl e 
area 

Total 

Percentage 
of Increase. 

Fonner 

Present 

I 

99,660 

106,676 

1 

• •a 

6 

47,256 

62,292 

• •• 

11 

«4,166 

88,881 

821 

91,173 

• •• 

12 


The principal increase in culturable area took place m the kh^dvr circle, 
in which and the hela circle it can be accounted for by natural causes, such as 
accretions from the Ganges , but the increase in the other two circles must be 
ascribed to the oonfasion of culturable with barren waste at the time of the former 
settlement. Of the total cultivable area 43 per cent, was found fallow at the 
beginning of the current settlement ; and inquiries showed that, except in a few 
isolated cases, where land had been purposely thrown out of cultivation in view 
of the approaching assessment, the fault lay less with the people than with the 
extreme poverty of soil in the inland tracts and the dread of inundations in 
the hhddir. The parganah cannot be called a rich one, as 16 per cent, only 
of the cultivated area is irrigated, and cultivation bears a proportion of but 49 
per ceni to the total area. The measurements showed that about 63 per cent, of 
the cultivated acreage was under autumn and 37 per cent, under spring crops 
For the spring harvest or rahi wheat and barley alone are cultivated in any 
quantity, and gram is but little grown. Of the autumn or kharif outturn more 
than half IS supplied by the cotton crop, which pays the cultivator well Bajrd and 
jOMjdrrank next ; while in favoured localities a small quantity of sugarcane and 
rice are grown. The scanty irrigation of the parganah is effected chiefly by 
means of dhenkli or lever wells. The jhils (lakes or swamps) and the Nakta 
and Chuya brooks are utilized when possible ; but the steepness of the Mabdwa’s 
banks almost entirely precludes the use of its waters for agncultuial purposes. 
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According to the eousns of 1872 parganali Rajpura contained 149 
iiiLabued rnllnges, of which 49 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
opuaion between 200 and 500, 41 had between 500 and 

1,000 ; 4 liad between 1,000 and 2,000 , and one had between 2,000 and 3,000, 
Tlic average area of each villago is about one squaie mile, the largest being 
Bhinioti with 5,328 acres, and the smallest Eiimpur KliAdii with an area of 
only nine acres. 

The total population m 1872 numbered 62,883 souls (28,447 females), 
guiug 381 to the square mile. Classified accoiding to religion, there were 
57,604 Hindus, of whom 26,061 weie females, 5,277 Musalm5ns, amongst 
whom 2,386 weie females , and 2 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popula- 
tion amongst the four gicat classes, the census shows 4,565 BrdhmanSj 
of whom 2,038 w'ero females , 1,850 Rdjputs, including 814 females; and 1,994 
Baiiiyfis (900 females) , whilst the great mass of the population is entered 
in “ the other castes ” of the census returns, which shoiv a total of 49,195 
souls (22,309 females). The prmcipal Brdbman subdivisions found in this 
parganah are the Gaur (1,260), and Sdraswat. The chief Edjput clans 
aie the Bargujar (856), Cbauhdn (245), Gaur, Bais, Katheriya, Bliitla> 
Kachhwaha, and Jddon. The Baniyds belong to the AgarwdI (512), 
Bdiasaini (420), Chausaini (228), and Dasa subdivisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Murfio (3,484), Cbamfir (7,988), Kahdr 
(2,193), Gaianya (1,601), Khdkiob (1,380), KJadgi (2,860), and Ahdr 
(20,912). Besides these the following castes, compnsing less than one thousand 
members, aie found in this parganah. Mahdjan, Kdyath, Darzi, Eoghangar, 
Pdsi, Hajjam, Darodgai, Zargar, Dhobi, Bharbhunja, Kadaia, Kumhfir, 
Kbatik, Kurmi, Nat, Kalal, Gosdin, Baiiagi, Jdt, Bhfit, Jotisbi, Kon, Gfijar, 
Jogi,Lodha,Nonera, Lohdr, Mdli, Kanjar, Shoragar, Ivachhi, Malla,and Chhipi. 
The Musalmdns are distributed cliiefly amongst Shaikhs (4,943), Sayjnds (39), 
Mughals (126), and Pathdns (169), while the remainder are entered as without 
distinction Of lecorded propnetois, 507 were found to be cultivating their 
own land with an average farm of eleven acres each. The number of cultivators 
was 12,970 with an average holding of foui acres each man. Of the 149 villages 
in the parganah 84 were in 1873 held by Bargdjar Rdjputs, and a few 
which were then held by Katehiriya Rdjputs were formerly m the possession of 
Bargfijars. Forty-six villages belong to Ahars, and of the remainder a few 
belong to Musalmdns (mostly converted Rdjputs), six to Brdhmans, and the 
remainder to mixed castes. 


26 
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Occupations 


History. 


The occupatious of 'the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 72 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,266 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, harbers, sweepers, washermen, &c, ; 391 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
01 goods , 15,590 in agricultural operations , 1,768 in industrial occupations, 
aits and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,594 persons returned as labourers, and 230 
as of no specified occupation Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 600 as landholders, 48,219 as cultivators, and 
14,064 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agncultuie. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 583 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 34,436 souls, Par- 
ganab Rajpura was formed at the cession (1800) from parts 
of parganah Gunnaur, added to the taluka of Mdjhaula taken 
from parganah Bahjoi (now in the Moiadabad district). At the settlement 
under Regulation IX. of 1833 there were 124 villages in the parganah, and an- 
other (Bhan4ola) was received in 1845 from parganah Hasanpur. Before 
1852 fourteen more had been created by the partition of existing villages, and 
between 1852 and 1 873 ten were added by the same process. Under the Pathdn 
administration (1744-1774) Rajpura began to emerge from its obscurity and 
general backwardness, and had already shown signs of improvement and pros- 
perity when the tyranny oi misrule of the Oudh Government (1774-1801) caused 
a letrogression. On its cession to British rule it was as badly cultivated and tbmly 
populated as at any known stage of its history. But from the cession to 1220 
fash 1 180 1-1813) cultivation increased rapidly, and since then has more than 
doubled itself. There is still, however, much room foi advance in this direction. 

SiDULLA'HGANJ, a Village in the Salimpur parganah and Salfmpur or 
Dfitdganj tahsil of the Budaun district, is situated about three-quarteis of a 
mile from the right bank of the Rdmganga river and 20 miles from Budaun. 
The unmetalled roads from the latter town and Ddl^ganj meet in the village, 
and a market is held there on Wednesdays and Saturdays. In 1872 the 
population, which is agrioultuial and chiefly Hindu, amounted to 1,483 
A 3rd class police station and a district post-office are located here. The 
climate of Sadulldhganj is unhealthy and its inhabitants suffer a good 
deal from fever, owing probably to the marshy and malarious nature of the 
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surrounding country. The town possesses no histoiical or architectural interest. 
It was probably called after Sadullab Khan, third son of the Rohilla chief Ali 
Muburnmad, who wrested Rolulkhand from the emperors of Dehh (1748) 

Sahas WAN, the headquarters of the parganah and tahsfl of that name in 
the Budaun district, stands about a mile from tho left bank of the. Mah4wa 
liver, 24 miles from Budaun The population in 1865 was 17,422, and in 
1872 was 17,064. 

The municipality of Sahaswdn is rather a collection of scattered villages 
g ^ than a toun, although for purposes of desciiption it may be 

called by the lattei name. These villages orpwasare 13 in 
iiunibei, and constitute tho vaiious muhallas or wards of the municipality l 
Sahasv fin is situated on the junction of the bhnr or sandy tract with the alluvial 
tract of tho Ganges Its level is low, audit is sui rounded by the Dhandjhil 
and other lakes. But tho country between it and the Ganges slopes consider- 
ably towards the latter, and viewed from the banks of the river, some five or six 
miles to the south, Sahaswau seems to stand on an eminence, The most con- 
Pubhe buildings, spicuous object is a masonry bungalow built by Mr. Collector 
Catniichael m 1861, and used as an occasional residence 
and court by magisterial and executive officers This building stands in a 
garden north of the town, a little way to the eastern side of the Bilsi and Bisauli 
road, and facing the Dhand jhil, which lies on the opposite side of that road 
It IS kept in repair by the municipality. The other public buildings are the 
tahsili office, munsif’s court, branch dispensaiy, and sai4i or rest-house, all m 
tho Bhagta Nagla waidj tho police station, Ist class (a square two-storied 
building), and tahsili school, both in the Is4pur Nawada ward , a Government 
distillery and an imperial post-office. A detailed desciiption of these buddings 
is uunecessaiy, as they difier little or nothing from buildings of the same 
class in other provincial towns of Upper India. 

A mound near the K4zi ward is pointed out as the lemains of Sahasra- 

bdhu’s fort, mentioned hereafter, but this can hardly be 

' Ancient described as a budding, or even as a rum The ancient tomb 

of one Miydn Siihib, who from his name was probably a religious mendicant, 

stands on a revenue-free site in Bhagta Nagla, and a dancing festival is held 

weekly at this sacred spot. In the Patti Yakin Muhammad waid is another 

old sepulchre called Rauza-i-Piranpir, i.e , the mausoleum of the saint of 

1 By G. O No. 288A., dated the 1 4th March, 1872, the mumcipahty of Sahaswfin was declared 
to consist of the following Tillages or muhallas “and the lands mtervening 

( 1 ) Bhagta Nngla, (2) Saifnll&hganj, including ChamSr Nagla, (3) Akbarfibad, (4) Shfih- 
tnzpur, (6) Kasba Patti Yakin Mubammad, (6) Kazi Tola, (7) Mahi ud-dinpur, (8) Isapur Niwfida, 
(P) Gopalganj, (10) jDnliz Muhnlla, (11) Chamarpura, (12) Muhalla Katra, and(13) Nay&ganj. 
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Baiiits. There are three mosques of somo antiquity in the Jogi and Chamdrpura 
wards, and several Hindu temples of various ages are scattered over the 
Bhagta Nagla, Saifulldhganj, and other muhallas But the most important 
temple is that which stands on the shore of the Dhand jhil, between the lake 
and the Bilsi load, and not fai west of the Government bungalow already 
described. The antiquit}!- of this building is undoubted, and it is held in great 
veneration by the Hindus. Attached to it is a bathing tank, inhabited by sacred 
fish,’- and a fair is held here on two days in Phalgun (February-March), mz , the 
13th of the dark and the 11th of the bright half. {Scattered about are several of 
the small monuments called' which mark the spots where pious widows 
have devoted themselves to death on the pyres of then husbands. 

In Saifullahgauj is a square market-place where markets are hold on 
Mondays, Thm sdays, and Saturdays, and good unmetalled 

jL TfbdwA — ^ ^ 

roads connect Sahaswliu with Gunnaur, Bisauli, Bilsi, and 
Ujh^ni ; but the trade of the place is inconsiderable, and there is no manufactuie 
of importance, Tt may be mentioned, however, that the ke'ora or sorewpmG 
(Pandanus odoratimmua) is largely cultivated here for the sake of the scent that 
is extracted from its flower, Mr. AVhish thinks that Sahaswfin has for many years 
been more or less stationary in commerce and population, and believes that the 
slight decrease in the latter smce 1865 may be regarded as an “ accidental fact” 

Sahasw^n is a municipality undei Act XV. of 1873, and the municipal 
^ committee consists of nme members, of whom three are 

officials and six private persons. The income and expend!-' 
tiire of this coiporation during 1876-77 may be briefly tabulated as follows: — ■ 


Income 


Tax on circumstances and pro- 
perty 
Kents 

Fines »t« 

Pounds ... ... 

Mucellaucons 


Expenditure. 


Rs, a p 



Collection of taxes ,,, , 

6,684 0 0 

Head-office charges ... ... 

356 0 0 

Supervision of pubhc works ... 

4 0 0 

Police ... ... 

266 0 0 

Conservancy 

s' 0 0 

Bightiug ... ... ... 


Pounds 

7,313 0 0 

Public works 


Education 

4,020 0 0 

Dispensary ... 


Vaccination , , 


Miscellaneous ... 


Total ... 


Balance ... ... 

11,833 0 0 

Grand Totad 


Opening balance 


Grand Total ... 111,833 o, 

1 These fish are of the species called singi {Saccobranchus fosBths, Bloch.) 
them -with parched nco, and it is related that once when a Musalmfin caught 
cook some of them they turned into blood. 


Bs. a p. 
. 346 0 0 

... 124 0 0 

... 89 0 0 

... 2,t09 0 0 

... 1,113 0 0 

49 0 0 
96 0 0 
... 6,741 0 0 

... 627 0 0 

... 260 0 0 

. 60 0 0 

44 0 0 

... 10,638 0 d 

... 696 0 0 

... 11,833 0 Q 

The devout feed 
and attempted to 
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The iucidence of taxation was in tlie same year computed as Es 0-6-3 
per head of population. 

The following tradition is cm rent as to the origin of Sahaswdn. Sahasra- 
bdhu (i e., “ thousand arms”), kmg of some petty state on 
the Narbada, or by other accounts of Sangassa in the 
Farukhabad district, came hither on a huntmg expedition, and being pleased 
with the spot, bmlt' there a city and fort. The place was called after him 
Sahasrabdhiinagar ; and certainly, if it ever possessed so lengthy a name, 
posterity ivere justified in abbreviating it to Sahaswdn. The fort, which stood 
on the shore of the Dhand j’hil, was aftenvards razed to the ground by a king 
named Parasurama, whose father had defeated and slam Sahasrabdhu.^ The 
real history of Sahaswdn opens in 1824, when it became the headquarters 
of the newdy formed district of that ilk. Its elevation to this dignity was 
partly due to the same sporting attractions that had induced the mythical 
Sahasrabdhu to settle here , for Mr. Swetenham, the first Collector of the dis- 
trict, in recommending the choice of Sahaswdn as its capital, dilates on the 
proximity of jhfl and j’ungle shooting ” The same cause, however, that had con- 
tributed to its elevation led also to its dowmfall. The “ proximity of jhil and 
jungle” renderj the place malarious and unhealthy dunng the rains The head- 
quarters of the drstnot were frequently transferred during that season to 
Budaun, and in 1838 were permanently fixed there, Sahaswdn being , abandoned. 
After this the latter place subsided again into its original insigniBcance. All 
that now remains of the old civil station is a small English graveyard. The 
Collector’s house, budt by Mr. Swetenham at a cost of Es. 18,000, was bought, 
when the headquarters were removed, by a native gentleman, but was 
destroyed by fire in 1845. 

Sahaswan, a tahsll of the Budaun district, comprises the parganahs of 
Sahaswdn and Kot. The total area accordmg to the census of 3872 contains 
473 square miles and 1 66 acres, of which 328 square miles and 443 acres are 
cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is given at 474 
square miles and 630 acres, of which 324 square mdes and 614 acres are cul- 
tivated, 89 square miles and 427 acres are cultnrable, and 50 square miles and 
229 acres are barren. The land revenue durmg the same year stood at 
Es 2,12,840 (or with cesses Es. 2,34,233), fallmg at Es. 0-11-3 on the total 
aiea, Es 0-11-2 on the entire cultivable area, and Ee. 1-0-2 on the cultivated 

1 Sahasrnbahuis one of the numerous titles of the god Shiva, and Parasurama was an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu. The ingenious maj find in tins legend of the lattcr’a triumph the invention of 
some bigoted Vaishnnvn who wished to ahow the superiority of his own god over that of the 
Slmirns. 
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area The population numbered 203,206 souls (94,283 females), giving 429 
souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 522 villages. The same statistics 
8how693 persons blind, 114 lepers, 56 deaf and dumb, 12 idiots, and 30 
insane persons in the tahsil. A detailed account of the tabsil is contained in 
the articles on its two parganabs Sahaswdn and Kot, 

SahaswAn, a parganab of the Sabaswfin tahsil and Budaun district, is 
bounded on the north by parganab Islamnagar of the Bisaub tabsil , on the 
north-east by paiganab Kot of its own tabsil : on the south-east by parganab 
TJjbdni of the Budaun tabsil , on the south-west by the river Ganges, which sepa- 
rates it from the Eta and Aligarli districts , and on the north-west by parganab 
Asadpur of the Gunnaur tabsil. According to the last settlement report (1873) 
the parganab bad a total aiea of 290 squaie miles and 104 acres,- a measure- 
ment which is 2 square miles and 113 acres less than that given by the 
census of 1872. There are 350 villages on the parganab rent-roll with an 
average area of ’83 squaie miles each. 

Sabaswto Has two well-marked natuial divisions, viz., the bbur or sandy 


Physical features 


tract and the alluvial tract of the Ganges The whole of 
its north-eastern side is occupied by the bhiir ridge, which 


“pe bhur tract through the parganab almost parallel to the Ganges, 

its soil* 

and includes a bttle over a third of the total area The 


characteristics of the bhiir soil have been already described in the article on 
parganab Islkmnngav. This soil .will not hear cropping for more than three 
successive years, and must after a penod of cultivation he left fallow for about 
the same time before it can recover us fertihty. It is in fact so barren that the 
tenantry, chiefly cowherds by caste, prefer to keep it under glass, cultivating 
only just so much as will supply them with food. They are thus enabled to 
maintain large herds of cattle, and find that pasturage succeeds where cultiva- 
tion fails. Villages on this tract are few and thinly inhabited. “ Ton may 
travel for miles,” writes Mr. Carmichael, “ without seeing anything, unless 
it be the startled hare which springs up from under your feet, or the sand- 
grouse with its shrill cry circhng over your head.” 

The alluvial tract of the Ganges is more fertile as well as more varied in 
The Gangetac tract the nature of its soils. These soils may be divided accord- 
and its boUb ing to their composition into three parallel belts. The first 

and most northern lies between the bhiir tract and the Mah4wa river, and is a 
mixture of sandy (bhur) and alluvial (Jchddir) sods. The next, composed of 
loamy (ddrmt) and clayey (matti^dr) lands, extends southwards from the Mah4wa 
to the vicuiity of the Ganges, and the most southern or Bela belt consists 
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f'l thf hiuK inmicdintol} *-l>iiiiiig fimt rucr. The Insl. is linOlo to frequent 
tlunng llic miin ‘•en^'On, niul muddy soil changes occasionally, 
nrrordmg (o thr iialure of Ihf dopodts brought down bj' the Ganges. Tlicso 
jinuidaticn-- dtici.and Fomeliiucs aclunll} |)rc^cn^, ihc inlinbitants from fully 
culir.aiuig Ihi'bcin trnel “The laud,*’ ‘■n-v b jMr. ’ll. JR. "WiKon, “does not dry 
uji ^udirionih in time (r» ndiint of being cultnntcd for the rffZu (spring ban est), 
and )*■ n under water in (ho /./(«n'/'’^nn(iimii hnr^est) , it is consequentl}^ in 
pieit jnrl ci\ori'd with coarse gras's niid jhao (lamarislc) jungles.” Cattle are 
•sent to gniro in (hoce jungles from pargniinh Kof and other places where, owing 
to the high *■! dc of cultn atioii, pasture is ccarco. In should ho noticed that the 
inlnbitauls of bcla \dhges often hn\c holdings of land m the bhur tract, -where 
(ho\ rnltnnto an antnmn crop when floods lia\c rendered cultivation nearer 
luiiiK' inip(i“iblo Jltich of (ho boln hell, ns aho of the dtimal-malln ilr belt to 
Its north. IS impregnated with the deposit hnown ns ?r/i (an impure carbonate of 
‘('da'', whicli pro\oii(b the tillage of the patches where it appears. 

The above description of its surface will show (lint llio pnrgannb cannot bo 
called a fertile one. It is lra\ orscxl bj’ bnt ono perennial 
Ivivcrr find Mromff. p(j-(.nm, liio Mahfiwn, the general direction of whoso 

somewhat tortuous enurbo is from north-west to south-east. Not far from the 


jiortli-wesforii frontier thisrnfr is joined, on its left bank, by the Chiija, atri- 
Imtan ■wliieli is dry in (ho sninmor. The southern portion of the parganah, ad- 
joining (lie Ganges, is intersected hj clinniiels of (hat rncr and by sntxyus or 
little watercourses, which arc scooped out by water receding from the sur- 
rounding country to the Ganges aflor a flood When the rn cr is only moderately 
flooded ihev receive the surjilus water winch it forces up them, and w'hich 
would hut for thoir existence cuiso an imindation. At such times they are 
crossed iii small boats or on the rafts called nharuals (? e., pot-ships) made of 
hainhus fastcncvl round pots of cai (licnw.irc (gharnis) Of the cultivated area 
about 15 per cent. oul> js irrigated The water of the JJahiiwa is in some 

jilaces, vvheio tho hanks aie low, used for iirigation. 
But tho cultn utoi of this parganah genei ally trusts 
for his water to unhrickcd wells, or to lakes and ponds whore such natural 
^ ^ ^ rcscrv’oirs exist. Tho Intlci aio indeed not uncommon. 

poiidB ^ chain of swamp and nioie slurts the course of 
tho MnliAvvn, and is conjectuicd to liavo been an ancient bed of tho Ganges. 
Tho largest lake in this chain is tho Dhnud jhfl, beside Sahaswan It is of 
a horsC'shoo form, about 3 miles long by 200 yaids in breadth, and has an 
average depth at tho beginning of the year of thico feet. “ I only once,” says 


LbIccs and poiidB 
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Elevations 


Economical features 


Mr. Carmicliae], ‘‘ remembei to have seen it cliy, nainel}-, in tlio gi’cat famine 
year (18G1), ^\licn it uas cultivated, and when the pioduce from it ivas some- 
thing fabulous, the 'wheat in many places all but concealing a man standing.” 
Rice of the kind called y/ioWt is grown along the edges of this and some of the 
smaller lakes, which are called ladiodras The parganah, although not so flat 
as others in the Bndaun district, possesses no elevation deserving the name of 

a hill. The highest level is 594*21 feet above the sea 
at Nadha m the bhilr tract, and the lowest 548*15 at 
Dakdra on the Ganges, the difference between the two being 46 06 feet only. 

About the commerce of the parganah almost as little need bo said as about 
its elevations There are no manufactures and little 
trade, beyond that in agricultural raw produce, "Wheat 
and barley are, as elsewheie, the principal oiops reaped at the spring harvest,- 
and hrijra^ millet, cotton, and jowdr {Jiolcus sorgJmm) at the autumn harvest 
Of cotton, the only really paying crop to the cultivator, far less is so'wn than in 
the adjoining parganahs of Asadpur and Kot, and little sugarcane or rice is 
cultivated. These products And local purchasers at the chief to'wn, Sahaswiin, 
and at three or four other places in the parganah where weekly fairs are hold, 
"What little is not locally consumed finds an outlet in the Ganges and the unme- 
talled roads which connect the parganah with Bilsi, "CFjhdni, Bisauli, and other 
marts in the district 

The followng table compares the areas of Sahaswfin at the time of the 
past and present settlements as given in the report on 
the latter • — 


Sctllcments. 


1 

A csessnbic area j 

Cultivated area 

Total area. 

i 


Acres 

Acres. 

Eormcr settlement (1 SIC) 


! CG,835 

I7C,]61 

Present 'settlement (1871) 


101,248 

185,701 

Pcrcentngo of Incrca'ic ... 


5C 

6 


Tlio great increase apparent in the assessable area is due to the fact that 
the measurements made at the former settlement were erroneous. Mr, tSneado 
Brown, v\ho effected that settlement, himself remarks that “ many thousand 
acres of excellent land” had bccu mapped off as unculturablo, and therefore 
unassess.ablo waste. The still greater increase in the cultivated area is owing to 
the circnrastancc that m the year of incasuremont for the present settlement 
the rains had proved exceptionally favourable to cultivation, Large tracts of 
bhur land,’ writer the settlement oflicer, “ w ere brought under cultivation lor 
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thnl one >eai’ only, to be abandoned in the \oi'y next ” The unassessable aiea 
at tlio tunc of ibc present settlement was 26,076 acres, of winch 20,515 acres 
were baiieu waste and 5,561 acres ie\enuo-fiee. 

Mr. Brown’s settlement was completed in 1836, and lemained in force 
Mr. Brown’s settlement, 1869, when the present settlement by Mr Cnimi- 

chnel was provisionall 3 '’ adopted. At the opemng of 
settlement operations in 1835 the revenue was in aireais. The parganah 
generally, and especially the bbiir tract, was in a depressed condition Since 
then they have nndonbtedly leoovered themselves, bnt it might be rash to decide 
whether the improvement IS due to Mr. Brown’s assessment or to extraneous 
cii cumstances. His demand was progressive, and had been intended to attain 
in its tenth year a maximum of Rs. 97,897 , it was, however, made, station ary 
in 1838, in consequence of the shock receiied by the paiganah from the 
famine of that year. But the resumption of revenue- free giants and other 
causes raised it duiiug its latter years to over Es. 98,100. The financial results 
of the 1836 as compared with the present settlement me shown in the following 
statement • — 



Zncidcnce of demand per acre j 





Total 


Assessable arcs. 

Cultivated ares. 



Its a p 

Ks a, p 

Bs a p. 

Former settlement 

0 19 10 

1 6 11 

98,107 10 7 

Fresent settlement 

Oil 3J 

1 1 3J 

1,02,698 4 0 

[Increase ... 



4,490 9 6 

or 




Decrease ... 

0 I 

0 5 7i 

« 

1 


Cesses included, the new demand amounted to Es. 1,12,859. 

In 1871, after a provisional cunency of nearly two years, the present set- 
Mr Carmichael’s settle- tlement. was definitely confirmed by Government Mr. 
meat, 1871. Brown had for purposes of assessment divided the par- 

ganah into five eiioles, but by uniting two of these Mr. Carmichael reduced the 
number to four. His cucles, which coincided with the natural divisions already 
mentioned in describing the physical featuies of the parganah, were (1) tho 
bhur, (2) hhur-khddir, (3j diimat-mattiydr, and (4) bela. After ascertaining 
the average relit per acre actually paid for diflperent classes of sod in each circle, 
the settlement officer assumed for pui poses of assessment a rent-rate slightly 
in advance of this actual rent. In fixing the assumed lateno attention was paid 

27 
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to tlie rates decreed in cases of rent enhancement, as such cases had arisen out 
of too small an area to furnish any fair criterion. The assumed rates were as 
follows. — 


> 

CiECLE 1 (Bhi5b). 

CiROLB 2 (Bhi5r 
Khadie) 

CinoLE 3 (DdjiAT 
MaxtitAe) 

CiECOE 4 (Bela) 


Irngat- 

Gnirri- 

i Irngat- 

Unirri- 

Irrigat- 

TJnirri' 

Irngat- 

tTnirri- 


fid 

gated 

ed 

gated 

ed. 

gated 

ed. 

gated 

1 

Rb. a p 

1 

Rb a p ^ 

Rs a p 

Rs a. p 

Rs a p 

Rs. a p 

Es.a p 

Rs a p. 

Gaulidni (land snr- 
Tonnding a vil- 

8 0 0 

2 8 0 


3 8 0 

4 0 0 

3 6 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

lage site ) 





1 




Dfimat (loamy soil), 


1 8 0 

3 0 0 


3 8 0 


3 0 0 

3 0 0 

Mattiydr (clayey 

2 6 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 u 





3 0 0 

soil) 









Bhfir (sandy soil), 

1 8 0 


1 8 0 

1 0 0 

1 8 0 

1 0 (1 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 


The application of these rates gave a total rental for the whole parganah 
of Es. 2,24,347, and deduced from this at 50 per cent, the revenue would 
have been Es. 1,12,173-8-0 But the examination of the villages in detail 
showed that this demand would have been somewhat hea\^, and the revenue 
ultunately assessed was, as we have already seen, Rs. 1,02,598-4-0 exclusive of 
cesses. 

The pnncipal revenue-paying or proprietary classes are Shaikhs, Rdjputs, 
Proprietary classes. PathSns, and Ahirs. The proportion in which the 
... 91 350 villages of the parganah are distnbuted amongst 

32 these and other races is marginally shown. Some of 
••• gg the Shaikh families claim to have been settled at 
... 27 Sahaswan since the reign of Kutb-ud-din Aibak 
”! *5 (1206-1210), who bestoW'ed on them the title of 

gg Chaudhan. Others migrated into the parganah at 
a far later period under one Wall Shfih, and others, 
— again, are descended from Hindds of the Ahar caste, 
who were converted to Islfim in the reign of the Nawdb Vazir (1774-1801) 
The E&jputs belong chiefly to the Bais clan, who hold no less than 35 villages. 
These villages he mostly between the Mahdwa and Ganges, and the interven- 
ing tract IS therefore sometimes called Baiswdra or the Bais country. Of the 
PatMns, some are the descendants of Qurdr Edjpnts, bnt the date of their 
conversion to Muhammadanism is uncertain They call themselves Ghon P ath4ns 
or Pathans of Ghor, thereby resembling other ancient families of undoubtedly 


Shaikhs ... 

Bfijpiits 
Fatbdns ... 

Ahiis ... 

Kdyaths ... 

Sayyids ... 

Baniyfis ... 

Brdhtnons ... 

Khattrls 
Mixed claBses 

Total 
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Bnglisli origin, wlio prefer to bo cousidored of Norman stock Other Pathdns 
still hold the villages granted lovonue-free to their ancestors by Akbar (1556- 
1603). The Abbs or heidsmen hold principally in the bhur tract, where, as' 
has been already mentioned, they keep large herds of cattle. The number of 
proprietors oulUvating their own land was at the time of the present settlement 
1,469, with an average of acres of sir or home-farm each. The number 
of tenants was 22,806, their average holding being four acres each. The- total 
rent paid by them to the proprietors was at the same time returned as 
Rs. 1,95,705 Except around Sahaswan, wheie Muraos and other market 
gardeners prevail, the tenantry are generally of the same races as their land- 
loids. 


Theie were many changes in the proprietary body during the currency 
of the last settlement, and indeed more abenations 
took place in Sahaswan than in any other parganah of 
the district. Such alienations may be thus tabulated • — 


Alienations 



Mahdls or estates. 


j 

By pnvate 
sale. 

By foreclo- 
sure of mort- 

By order of 
court 

Total 





gage 


Entire 

••• •«« 

«•< 

20 

7 

32 

69 

Portions 


• « 

241 

97 

440 

778 


Population 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Sahaswdn contained 326 
inhabited villages (as distinguished from villages on the 
rent-roll) ; of these 178 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
96 had between 200 and 500 ; 46 had between 500 and 1,000 , 4 had between 
1,000 and 2,000 , and 1 had between 2,000 and 3,000. One town, Sahaswan, 
had over 17,000 inhabitants. The total population in 1872 numbered 103,179 
souls (47,520 females), giving 353 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 81,262 Hindus, of whom 36,924 were females; 21,913 
Muaalmdns, amongst whom 10,594 were females , and 4 Christians. Distri- 
buting the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 
5,760 Brahmans, of whom 2,511 were females; 2,304 Rdjputs, including 934 

females, 4,318 Baniyds (2,034 females) ; whilst the great mass of the popula- 
tion 18 entered amongst “the other castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 68,880 souls (31,445 females). The principal Brdhmaa sub- 
divisions found in this parganah are the Sanddh (5,224; and Gaur (434), 
The chief Rajput clans are the Bais (718), Tomar (372), Chauhdii (275), 
Solankhi, Baigujar, and Gahanvar, The Baniyds belong to the AgarvJ 
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(1,544), Bdrasami (787), and Mabesri siibdmsiong. The most numerous 
amongst tbe otbei castes are tbe Mutao (4,356), CbamSr (8,761), Kayatb 
(1,087), Kab^r (4,355), Garanya (2,053), Hajjdm (1,143), Darodgar (1,564), 
Kbakrob (2,134), Kumbar (1,012), Kori (2,399), Kbdgi (2,164), and Lodba 
(1,825). Besides these tbe following castes, comprising less than one thousand 
members, are found in this parganab . Abdr, Mabdjan, Darzi, Kisan, Rogangar, 
Pdsi, Zargar, Dhobi, Bharbbiiaja, Kadra, Khatik, Kurmi, Nat, Kaldl, Gosdin, 
Baiiagi, ddt, Bbdt, Jotisbi, Gujar, Jogi, Nonera, Lobdr, Mali, Bdri, and Khattri. 
Tbe Musalmdns aie either distnbuted amongst Shaikhs (14,213), Pathdns 


(6,606), Sayyids (956), and Mugbals (133), or entered as without distinction. 

Tbe occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

^ census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

Occupations. ‘ ^ 

adult population (not less than fifteen yeais of age), 286 are 

employed in piofessional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like , 3,014 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbel s, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 329 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 22,838 m agiicultural operations, 4,178 in indnstnal occupations, 
aits and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. Theie weie 2,556 persons returned as labourers, and 419 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 2,972 as landholders, 67,717 as cultivators, 
and 32,490 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
education statistics, which aie confessedly imperfect, show 1,122 males as able 
to read and wiite out of a total male population numbenng 55,659 souls. 

After leaving the region of tradition and entering that of history, the 
fiist mention w^e find of parganab Sahaswdn is in the Aln-i 
Hietory Akbari, wiitten during the latter half of the 16th century. 

Sahaswan was then a division (mahdl) of the Budaun government {sarkdr) in 
the province (sdha) of Dehli. Its area was 250,122 bighiis (156,326 acres), 
and its laud revenue 2,493,898 ddms (about Rs 62,325). It remained subject 
to the Dehli emperors until 1748, when it was seized -with the rest of Katehir 
(smce known as Rohilkhand) by the Rohilla Ali Muhammad. Sahaswan was 
one of the only two parganahs which remained in that chief’s family after his 
death, being inherited by his second son Abdullah Khan. The Rohdla government 
lusted for twenty-six years only, after which Rohilkhand was annexed (1774) by 
the N.iivab Vazli of Oudh, under ciicumstances already mentioned more than 
once in articles on othei paiganahs. In 1801 iho country (including of couiso 
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Boundanes, area, &a 


parganab Sabaswan) again changed bands, being ceded to tbe Britisb. It was 
now included in tbe Bareilly district, but was transferred to Sabaswan (after- 
W'ards called Budaun) on tbe formation of tbe latter district in 1824 Four set- 
tlements of its land revenue took place whilst it remained in tbe Bareilly 
district. Tbe fourth was thrice extended for terms of five years, and the fifth 
(or eighth, if these extensions be regarded as separate settlements') was that of 
Mr. Sncade Brown alieady described. The remaining history of the parganah 
coincides with that of the district, to which the reader is referred. 

Salimpue, a village in the Salfrapur parganah and Balfmpur or Ddtdganj 
tahsil of the Budaun district, is 19 miles from Budaun, and had in 1872 a 
population of 1,099 inhabitants. It was formerly the headquarters of the par- 
ganah and tahsil to which it gives its name, and contained an old mud fort in 
which the Government offices were located. But these oflBces were removed 
about 1833 to Dfitiiganj, a mile and a half distant, and since then Salimpur 
has been a place of no importance. 

Salimpur, the most eastern parganah in the Budaun district, is situate in 
the Salimpur or D4tdganj tahsil, and is bounded on the north 
by parganahs Sanehi and Baba of the Bareilly district , on 
the east by the Rdraganga river, which separates it from the Bareilly and Shah- 
jahdnpur districts ; on the south by parganah MihrAbad of the Shdhjahdnpur 
district , on the south-west by parganah XJsahat of its own tahsil , and on the 
west by parganah Budaun of the Budaun tahsil According to both the census 
of 1872 and the settlement report of the following year, which in the case of the 
parganah agree, the total area was 230 square miles and 173 acres ; and there 
are 312 estates on the rent-roll with an average area of 0‘73 square mile each. 

In the parganah are included three divisions — (1) Salimpur proper, with an 
Geographical divi- area of 131 square miles and 566 acres, occupies the space 
between the E4mganga and Anl rivers ; (2) zila Azima- 
bad lies west of the Anl, between that river and parganah Budaun, with an area 
of 52 square miles and 582 acres , and (3) taluka Hazratpur, with an area of 
45 square miles and 305 acres, occupies the remainder of .the parganah west of 
the Anl and south of Azimabad. 

In appearance the parganah is a flat and fairly fertile plain, little more 
than a tenth of the total acreage being barren. The south- 
ern comer, to the extent of about one-fifth of the whole area, 
is occupied by a tract of kather, dumat, or loamy soil, which lies mostly higher 
than the rest of the parganah and is included in Hazratpur. The remaining area 
is compi ised in the alluvial tract of the Ramgauga, and is, as a rule, therefore 
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Physical features 
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ironi Usiilial. BuL the most imporliint outlet for local produce is the Rnm- 
".iiifra, ou \ihich, according to Mr. H. R Wilson, largo quantities of grain are 
('inhaikcd for Cawnpoio (Kdnhpur) and Mir/.apur. 

The folIo\\ing table compares the areas of the parganah at the time of the 
bciticnicni-sofland P'^st and present settlements as given in the report on 
the latter — 


Scltlonicnt 

ABsrssablo area. 

'Cultnated area 

Total area 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

rnft (1834 nnd 183G) ... 

127,397 

71,632 

144 836 

fre^ent 1 1871) 

131,724 

95 332 

147,373 

I’crccntigc of increase .. 

3 

33 

2 


Tliero IS reason to believe that the increase in assessable area was really 
far greater than that here recorded. Mr Sneade Brown, who himself effected 
the former settlement, tolls us that m the preliminary survey much barren 
land had been erroneously included in the assessable area. He was undoubtedly 
right, for while at that suney 2,774 acres only were mapped off as barren 
waste, no less than 14,257 acres wore so elassified at the survey preceding the 
present settlement. The present unassessable area includes, besides the waste 
land just mentioned, 1,392 acres of revenue-free land. 

The former settlement of Hazratpur, w'hich then formed part of the Usahat 
jfr Brown’s set- Parganah, w'as completed m 1834, and that of Salimpur 
tlcnicnis, 1834 nnd proper and Azimab.ad m 1836. When these settlements 

1830 r , -n. , , 

came into force the revenue was m arrears But this result 
seems to have been due rather to mismanagement in collection and to the wilful 

O 

default of undisciplined Riljput landowners than to any seventy of assessment. 
Air Brown’s settlement of Salimpur and Azimabad worked sufficiently well 
to be maintained until the re-settlement of the whole parganah in 1870. But 
his assessment of Haziatpur proved unduly heavy, and it was on his own 
recommendation revised by Mr Timms in 1842 The financial results of the 
past and present assessments may be thus contiasted — 



Incidence of demand per acre 

Total demand 


Assessable area. 

Cultirated area 

(exclnding cesses) 

rormcr assessment ... 

Bs. a p 

I 1 

Rs a p 

1 14 4$ 

Bs. a, p 

1,35,957 2 8 

Present assessment . . 

1 2 6t 

J 9 51 

1,37,990 0 0 

Increase 

U 1 4i 


2,uS3 IS 4 

or 1 

Decrease 

... 

0 4 iij 

• 


Cesses included, the new demand amounted to Rs. 1,51,788. 
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The c\islmg «cttlcmcnl ^\as ofTeclcil In Mr. Canntrliacl, and cam>> nito 
ThccumntBcttIc- force in 1870, being finally confirmed by Gtnornment ni 
raent, 1871. following jear (1871) The prmciple'i nn Mhieh it iv.as 

cfiected may be briefly fold. Follnv.ing Mr. llrown's esamplo, Mr. Carmichael 
di^^dod the parganah before n‘’8e'^sinont info the tliice circles of SaUmpnr, 
Azfmabad, and Ila/.rnlpnr ; but tliroo subdnnums of Sali'mpiir, \\liicb tlio 
former officer had adopted, were discarded by the laltei. The nevt step ^\a3 of 
course to discover the average rent per arro achmlly paid for various classes of 
land in each circle, and wlion this was ascertained to nssuino a rent-rate some- 
w'hat in advance of that aelually paid The following (able shows tlio amount 
per acre of the rent-rale assumed for dificront soils in each circle 



}fl Circle— Sallmpur, 
I3fl t lUdfjc^ 

^2ntl CiTclr- At(mnhili{> 
[ '17 n//oyri. 

3rJ Cifelc—dnzratpur, 
CO ciltagi's. 

Class of 8 ill 

Irrigated 

Unlrrl- 

gnlcd 

Irrigated ^ 

1 Unirn. 

1 j 

Irrigated. 1 

1 

Unlrn- 

g3tC<1 


! 

1 Its. ft p. 

i 

3N n p 

Itn a. p 

Hi a p 

Re a p 

Rb n p 

Gauhdni, «c, land 
around Milage site 
ndmat, loam ... 

i < 0 0 

.3 8 0 

.3 8 0 

3 0 0 

3 8 0 

.3 8 0 

.3 8 0 

.3 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

2 6 0 

Matnyar, clayey soil ... 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

(300 

3 0 0 

BhCir, sandy soli ... 

j 2 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 *** 

1 

1 2 0 0 

[200 


The application of llieso rates ga\o for llio whole parganah a rental of 
Ks 2,89,545, and deduced fi om this at TiO per coni, the re^cnnc would lla^c 
amounted to Rs, 1,44,772-8 0 But when the parganah came to bo assessed 
village by village, somo deductions of tlio nssumod rental w ore, as generally 
happens, found necessary. Such reductions took place principally in Milages 
to the east of Saliinpnr, winch during the course of solUcmcnt operations bad 
suffered from inundations of the R.imganga The revenue ultimately assessed 
(Rs. 1,37,990) was, as we haio already seen, somewhat less than half the rental 
at first assumed. 


The landholders who pay that rovcnno aro principally Rajputs, and the 
Proprietary clasac*. number of estates held by these and other proprietary 


Rfijputs ... £•! 

Banlyds 30 

Shaikhs ... 28 

Kfiyaths ... 10 

Merchants or hankers 
other than BaniySs S 

Br&hraans ... 4 

Mixed classoB ... 1£8 

Total 312 


classes is marginally showm. Of the 91 estates held 
by Rtijputs, no less than 82 are in tho possession 
of Jangbfiras, described by Sir Henry Elliot as 
largo and somewhat turbulent tribe of tho Tuar 
or Tomar clan ” Tho namo Jan<ibiira is said to bo 
derived fiom Persian jano, a battle, and Hindi 
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dofcalud, because lliis tube, under king Piitbvir<lj, were defeated by 
{Sbabtib-ud-di'n (A.D. 1193) , but it is not likely that the woid jang was at so 
oarl\ a period known in HindublAn, The Janglidiiis claim to have entered 
K debit or Itoliilkiiand under the cliioftuinslnp of one Dhapu Dliam, who from 
(bo following pioNcibial couplet would appeal to lia\o been a somew-hat pngna- 
Clou-' portonage — 

A(rAe (!linrt(, upar Jidtii 
/jir/ Kini laric Dhapu Dhdii . 

“ Bolow )•; cirtli, above is R&ra * 

Between the two Dglits Blinpu Dliatn ” 

*1 lie Tlifikurs of B.ikacna in this patgaiiab pioless to be descended from Dhapu 
Dll. mi 

The number of pioprietors i elm nod at the begiuning of the present 
setllemenl as cultivating their own land was 2,659, the 

J (.Ji'intri . 

axernge quantit} oi lano tluia fanned being eight acios 
to c loh man Tlie number of tonantb was at (he same time 20,684, wuth 
.m 'i\crngc holding of foui aercb each. The total rent paid by tenants to their 
landlords was estimated at ID 2,75,765. During (ho curioncy of the last 
'’Oltlement much landed piopcit} changed handb in Saliinpui, as compared with 
other parganahs of the ^amc dislnct The numbei and mode of such transfeis 
in n bo thus talnil.itcd — 


Alltnnlious of 

By i>nvatc 
sale 

U^ foreclosure 
of mortgage 

By order of 
court. 

Total. 

] iitirc in ihals or cslalcs 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 1 

16 


Porllons of dillo 

SCO 

174 

1 

I5I 

504 



According to the census of 1872 paignnah Saltnipur contained 307 villages, 
ol which 127 had less than 200 inhabitants , 106 had 
between 200 and 500 , 56 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 


1 7 bad between 1,000 and 2,000 , and ono had between 2,000 and 3,000 The 
total population in 1872 numbered 113,858 souls (51,093 females), giving 495 
to the square mile Classified according to religion, there were 103,591 
Hindus, of xvhom 46,484 were females, ) 0,267 Musalmans, amongst whom 
4,609 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 6,185 Biahmans, of whom 2,733 xvere females , 15,136 
llapjuts, including 6,110 females , aud 1,208 Bamyas (555 females), whilst 
the gieat mass oi (ho population is cnteicd amongst “tho other castes” of the 
* The god ol Ihut naiuc, nu a^aUu or inc.arnation of Vishnu 

28 
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census leturns^ nliich sLow a total of 81,062 souls, of whom 37,086 are 
females. The pnncipal Brdhman subdivisions found m this* parganah are the 
San^dh (4,806), Gaur (594), and Kanaujija. The chief Kiljput clans are the 
Gam (692), Edthor (388), Solankhi (419), Ohauhdn (961), Bargdjar (845), Bais 
(442), Katehinya (298), Tomar, Kathiya, Gautam, Jangon, Dhdkra, Bdchhal, 
Sombansi, Ponwar, Raghubansi, Bhatti, Chandel, and Raikawdr The Baniyas 
belong to the Agarwal (410), Chausaini (234), and Odia subdivisions.' The 
most numerous .amongst the other castes are the Murdo (11,625), Cham^ 
(14,939), Ahar (10,542), Mahdjan (3,341), Kdyath (1,386), KaMr (9,962), 
Kisan (2,022), Rogangai (2,621), Garariya (3,826), Hajjam (1,770), Darodgai 
(2,149), Khdkrob (1,513), Dhobi (2,055), Bharbhunja (1,806), Khatik (1,244) 
Eon (1,190), and Gujar (1,357) Besides these the following eastes, compris- 
ing less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah ; Darzi, Pdsi, 
Zargar, Kadara, Eumhdr, Kurmi, Nat, Kaldl, Gosdin, Bairdgi, Jdt, Bhdt, 
Jotishi, Jogi, Lodha,Nonera, Lohdr, Mdli, Patwa,Bdri, Chak, Bahehya, Dhanuk, 
Arakh, and Bhugwa. The Musalmans are distnbnted chiefly amongst Shaikhs 
(8,983), Pathdns (1,127), Sayyids (88), and Mughals (33), while the remainder 
are entered as without distinction. 


The occupations of the people are shown m the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872 From these it appeals that of the 
OccupatiODB , - , . , , , , 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 182 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,733 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 785 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 28,521 m agricultural operations; 3,961 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 2,851 persons returned as labourers, and 491 
as of no specified occupation. Talung the total population, irrespective of age 
01 sex, the same returns give 5,370 as landholders, 78,935 as cultivators, and 
29,553 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 955 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbeimg 62,765 souls. 

In the time of Akbar (1556-1605) Salimpur was a portion of inah51 
Saneha in the Sambhal division of the Dehli province , 


Historj — 


but how much of that mah51 belonged to the modern 

O 


under the Debh em- 
perors , 


parganah of Saneha in the Bareilly district, and how 
much to parganah Salimpui, it is now impossible 
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under the Nawfib Vazir , 


to say. Mah/il Saueba lemamed unclei the go^ eminent of the Dehli empeiors 
uutil 174S, when it was seized by the Patban AIi Muhammad After this 
seizure Salimpur was formed into a separate parganab under the title of 

, Salimpur Juksa, derived from the names of two vil- 

under the Pathfins , ^ , 

Jages within its boundaiies. On the death of Ah 

Muhammad and division of his teiritones the paiganah passed into the posses- 
sion of one of his officers, Hdfiz Rahmat Khkn, who held it until 1774 In 
that year, for reasons already explained more than once m articles on other 

parganahs, the Nawdb Vazir of Oudh invaded Rohil- 
khand, defeated the Pathdns at Miranpur Katra, and 
annexed the whole of their dommions, mclndmg parganah Salimpni . In the 
battle Hdfiz Rahmat Khdn was slam. After twenty-seven years of mal- 
administration by the Nawdb Vazir’s deputies Salimpur again changed rulers, 
being ceded in 1801 to the East India Company and included m the district of 
BareiUy. It was transferred in 1824 to the newly formed district of Sahaswdn 

(now Budaun), its land revenue being at that time 
and under British rule. t-, , , „ -n , n , 

Rs. 1,12,402 hour settlements of the revenue had 

been effected before the transfer The fourth (1812-1819) was thrice extended 
for terms; of five years, and the fifth (or eighth, if these extensions be regarded 
as separate settlements) was that of Mr Sneade Brown already noticed. In 
1844 the parganah was enlarged by the accession of zila Azimabad from par- 
ganah Budaun and of taluka Hazratpur from parganah TJsahat. The rest of 
its history coincides with that of the district (g r.) 

SatXsi, a parganah in the Bisauli tahsil of the Budaun district, is bounded 
on the east by parganah Aonia of the Baieilly district ; on the south-east by 
parganah Budaun of the Budaun tahsil , on the south-west by the river Sot, 
which separates it from parganah Kot of the Sahaswdn tahsil ; and on the 
north-west by parganah Bisauli of its own tahsil According to the census of 
1872, which in this case agrees with the settlement repoit of the following year, 
it had a total area of 87 square miles and 446 acres, and further details of 
this aiea wiU be given in describmg the last settlement itself. The number of 
estates on the rent-roll in 1873 was 83, their average area being 1’5 squaie 
mile each. - 

The parganah is not only the smallest, but also the flattest in the district, 
there being little more than a tall man’s stature 
Physical features. between the highest elevation (57 6'1 8 feet above the 

sea) and the lowest (569 53 feet) The differences ofsoil are hardly more marked 
than those of level. The surface consists almost throughout of the loamy soil 
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Economical features 


known as katker, but patches ai e occasionally mot with in wliicli almost pure 
clay or sand prodominates. Isfo rivers travorso the parganah, but the waters of the 
Sot, which form its south-western boundary, are in some places used for irnga- 
tion. The same purpose is served by numerous jUls or small lakes, of which the 
largest is that in Sangtara village. A good supply of water can also be 
obtained from unbricked wells, A\hicb are dug at the end of the rains to fall in 
at the beginning of the next. About a tenth only of the ubole acreage is 
barren, and the waste land lies, not m largo tracts, but in small patches, on 
which the cattle of tlio villagois may be seen grazing. 

The parganah has no villages largo enough to bo called towns, and there 
are consequently no manufactures worthy of mention. 
What trade exists is in agriciiltni al raw produce The 
principal crop at the spring harvest is, as elsewhere in the district, wheat ; 
while of the autumn reapings about one-half consists of the usual millets, 
about one quarter of cotton, and the remainder of sugarcane, maize, rice, and 
miscellaneous crops Those products find a sale at Vazirganj, the pnncipal 
village, and at one or two other places wheie weekly markets are held. 
The unmetalled road from Budaiin to Chandausi passes through Vazirpani 
and bisects the parganah, whoso noithcm corner is traversed also by the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, and contains a station on that lino. This station is 
situated in the village of Karengi, but is better known by the name of the 
adjoining village, Mahmudpur in the Bareilly district. 

The following table compares the past and present areas of the parganah 
as given in the report on the last settlement of land revenue 
(1871) — - 


Settlements, 


Period. 

Assessable area 

Cultivated area. 

Total area. 


Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Former settlement (1837) 

44,093 

36,467 

66,371 

Present settlement (1871) ... 

49,381 

46,666 

66,126 

Percentage of increase ... 

12 

26 

1 


In the present total area are included 6,744 acres of unassessable land, 
whereof 1,135 acres are revenue-free and the remainder barren waste. Of the 
cultivated area, which it will be observed increased greatly during the currency 
of the last settlement, 36 per cent, is irrigated. 
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Tho selilement of 1837 effected by tlie then Collector of Budaun, 
^ _ Ml. Clarke, and remained m foice untd tbe introduction of the 

Mr ClaAe’s, 1837 ' , , 

Mr carmiciincrs, present settlement by Mr. Carmichael (provisionally adopted, 
1868 j finally contiimedj 1871) The financial lesults of tbe 
two settlements maybe thus contiasted — 



Incidence of demtind per acre 

Total 

yearly demand 
(tsclndiDg cesses). 

Assessable area j 

Cultivated area 

Settlement of 1837 ... ... 

Ditto of 1871 , ,,, 

Ke. a. p 

0 IS 8i 

1 1 Hi 

Rs a, p. 

J 3 45 

1 3 Si 

Rs a p 

43,397 0 0 

60,406 0 0 

Increase ... 

1 0 2 3 

* 1 

0 0 0} 

7,008 0 0 


Cesses included, the present demand amounts to Bs 55,445. The processes 
by which that demand was assessed may be bnefly described as follows The 
settlement officer discarded Mr. Clarke’s division of the parganah into 1st and 
2nd class circles, and included the whole area m but one circle. The average 
rent per acre actually paid for various kinds of soil m this solitary circle were 
next ascertained, and a rent-rate, as a rnle somewhat higher than that actually 
paid, was assumed as a basis of assessment. In assuming such rent-rates it is 
usual to compare the average rent actually paid with that judicially decreed in 
recent cases of en hancement. But such cases had in this parganah been confined 
to 26 villages, and being therefore too few to afford any just cnteiion were dis- 
regarded. Tho following statement shows (1) the average rent actually paid 
per acre, and (2) the assumed rent-rate deduced therefrom — 


Class of soil. 

Actual rate per acre 

. . .. 1 

Assumed rate per 
acre 

Irrigated 

Unirrigated. 

Gauli&ni, or soil immediately sur- 

(Rs a. p 

Rs a n 

Rs a p ^ 

rounding a village site 

2 12 0} 

2 2 6} 

3 0 0 

Dumat, or loumy soil .. ... 

2 9 Oj 

2 7 0} 

2 8 0 

Mattiy6r, or clayey sod ... 

2 4 7i 

2 1 10} 

2 4 0 

Bhtir, or sandy soil 

2 8 2f 

2 4 6} 

1 

2 0 0 


The application of the assumed rates would have given for the whole par- 
ganah a total rental of Rs. 1,13,543. But when the lands of each village were 
examined in detail it was, as usual, found that some redactions on the assumed 
rate were in individual cases necessary. The gross rental ultimately assumed 
was Rs. 1,00,810 only, and of this 50 per cent., oi Rs. 50,405, was taken as 


levonue. 
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The landholders ho pay tins revenue aie jmncipally Gam Eajpnts, a 
Proprietary classes, already mentioned in the article on parganah Bisanli 

Ganrs ... 14 In the margin is shown the proportion in which the 83 estates 
8 parganah aro distributed amongst this and other 

Kdj^ms ' 1 classes. At the begmning of the present settlement 1,003 

MLxed classes .. 61 proprietors were found cultivating their own land with an 
Total 83 average farm of 6 3 acres each. The tenantry, who, like 
their landlords, are mostly Rajputs, at the same time numbered 
8,562. Their average holding was 4 acres each, and the rent paid by them to 
proprietors was returned as Rs. 92,339 

The following table will show that during the currency of the last sottle- 
Alicnations. ment alienations of property were few — 


Alienations. 


Alienations, 


Entire tnahfils or estates 
Portions of ditto 


Bj’ private sale 



According to the census of 1872 parg.nnah Sat6si contained 109 inhabited 
villages, of w'hich 31 had less than 200 inhabitants , 
opn atioD between 200 and 500 ; 29 had between 500 and 

1,000; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and one bad between 2,000 and 3,000 
The total population in 1872 numbered 48,605 snuls (^22,611 females), giving 
552 to tlio square mile. Classified according to religion, tbero were 41,396 
Hindus, of wdiom 19,263 wore females, and 7,209 Mu salmans, amongst whom 
3,348 were females Distributing tbo Hindu popnlation amongst tho foui great 
classes, the census shows 3,264 Brahm.ans, of whom 1,497 w'cro females , 5,307 
Raj'pnts, including 2,225 females , 877 Baniyus (420 females) ; whilst the great 
mass of tho population is compnsed in “ the other castes ” of the census returns, 
Avhich show a total of 31,948 souls, of whom 15,121 aro females The principal 
Brahman subdivisions found in this parganab aro tbo SanAdh (3,013) and Ganr 
( 233). The chief RAjput clans aro tbo Gaur (2,183 ObanbAn (737), Katchinj a 
(1,558), Rithor, Solankhi, Bais, Gautam, and Jangbdra Tbo Baniyds belong 
to tlio Baras.aini (392) and Ag.arwdl (179) subdivisions. Tbo most numerous 
amongst the other castes arc the MurAo (4.356), Chamar (8,761), Kabir (1,69.5), 
IvisAn (2,220), Garanya (2,569), Darodgar (1,06-3), KliAkrob (1,061), Kori 
(1,221), and Ahir (2,591) Besides these the following castes, comprising less than 
one thousand members, are found in this parganah Aliar, Maliajan, KAjoth, 
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Occupations 


Darri, Rogangav, Piisi, Hajjam, Zargar, Dhobi, Bharbhuuja, Kadara, Kumb^r, 
Kliatik, Nat, Kalal, Gos5in, Bairdgi, Jdt, Bhtit, Jotishi, Gujar, Jogi, Lodha, 
Loliar, Mall, Mina, Clihipi, and Habiira. The Musalmiins are either distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (4,153), Pathans (2,654), Sayjnds (306), and Mughals (56), or 
entered as ^Mthout distinction. 

The occupations of tlio people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 94 are 
employ cd in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like , 1,230 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
cairiers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c ; 133 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods , 10,637 in agricultural operations ; 2,050 in industiial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
iniiioral, and animal There were 1,898 persons returned as labourers, and 
283 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total po pulation, irrespective of 
ago or sex, the same returns give 1,557 as landholders, 31,321 as cultivators, 
and 15,727 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, ^\ hich are confessedly imperfect, show 540 males as able to 
read and vrite out of a total male population numbering 25,994 souls. 

In the time of Akbar (A.D 1556-1605) parts of parganahs Satdsi and 

Bisauli together formed, under the name of Satasi Mundiya, 
History. , i, 1 n 1 , , , 

a maual or division of the Budaun government and Dehli 

pi evince. The area of this mahtil w.as 29,753 bighds (18,595 acres), and its land 

revenue 1,315,720 dams (circ. Rs. 32,888). As Sir H. Elliot observes in his 

“ Glossary” that the paigauah is a difficult one to restore. In different copies of 

the Ain-i-Akbari the woids Satdsi and Mundiya assume each three different 

forms, while Tioflfenthalor, writing in the middle of the last century, gives both 

a fourth The name of Akbar’s mahdl was probably derived from Mundiya 

in parganah Bisauli, a town already described, and Satdsi, a town whose ruins 

aie said to have formerly been visible at Barkheia in the same parganah. 

According to Mr. Carmichael there is still a mound at Barkhera, but no 

rums appear thereon. Satdsi means eighty-seven, and it is not unhkely that 

a town of that name ma}’- have existed, for villages or collections of villages 

bearing cardinal uiirabeis with or without suffixes of place are common in 

Hindustan Mr Court says nothing of a town called Satasi, but derives the 

> It is curious that such numbers should in almost every case be multiples of either three 
or four Ei(;btj-four (chaurdsi) is tlic numbci most commoulj found There is a tract also 
culled batasi in the Qorak Iipur district, ' 
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name from a tradition that on its first formation in Akhar’s reign the raahivl con- 
tained 87 villages. After leaving the rule of the Dehli emperors for that of the 
Pathdns (1748) Satilsi Mundiya passed through much the same vicissitudes as 
other portions of Rohilkhand, being annexed by the Nawdb Vazir of Oudh m 
1774, and by him ceded to the Biitish in 1801, Satasi and Bisauli were after 
this cession divided into two separate parganalis, but of these both were included 
in the Moradabad district. Hence they weie transferred in 1824 to the newly 
formed district of Buclaun (then known as Sahaswan) At the time of transfer 
paiganah Satasi had alieady undergone four settlements of its land revenue. 
The fourth was thiice extended for terms of five years, and on its expiry was 
succeeded by the settlement of Mr Clarke, lately mentioned. Since 1824 the 
paiganah and the district of Biidanu have had a common history, already 
nai rated, and it is therefore unnecessary to refer to any further events which 
after that date happened in the former. 

ShaikhtJpur, a maiket townm the Ujhdni parganah of the Budaun tahsil 
and district, is nearly two miles distant from Budaun, and had in 1872 a population 
of 5,175 inhabitants. The town stands on a well raised site near the right bank of 
the Sot, and between it and the iivor there are many ravines Shaikhdpur itself 
IS a poor mud-built place The only conspicuous brick building is the house of 
the local landholder, and the only public institution is a school of the village 
ox ha.lk6band% class. There is a market on Sunda 3 8 and Wednesdays, but the 
tiade IS insignificant The population may be regarded as stationarj’’, although 
there was a recorded decrease of about 50 persons between 1865 and 1872. 
(Sliaikhdpui is said to have been founded in the reign of Jahangir (1605-1627) 

by one Shaikh Faiid, who gave it its present name, 
History i i ^ 

meaning hhaikh s town ; but it is probable that a settle- 
ment of some sort already existed on ox beside the modem site, where the rmns 
of an older village called Phuhya Khera are still shown. The lands around 
Shaikhiipur are still in the possession of the founder’s descendants, and one of 
these, Shaikh Sbarf-ud-din, rendeied valuable services to the British Govern- 
ment during the rebellion of 1857-58. 

SiB^SAUL, a village in the Kot parganah and Sahaswdu tahsil of the 
Budaun district, stands on the unmetalled road between Ujbdui and Bilsi, 12 
miles from Budaun, and had in 1872 a population of 2,618 persons It is 
divided into three paths or poitions, called respectively Insa^ Sitdrdni, and 
Kohar Sahdi. Act XX of 1856 was in force at Sirasaul until the close of - 
1875-76, w'hen the local Government withdrew the town from its operation, 
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wwa file collection of a liouse-laN; coased Added to a small balance fiom 1 874-75, 
the piocecds of that tax had during its last yoai amounted to Rs, 377, ivlule 
the total expenditure was Rs 3G7, chiefly on police- and conseivancy. Tho 
aicrago incidence of the tax i\ns Ro. 1-5-1 on each of the 283 houses 
assesseJ. ' 

SuKUEiA, a inaikct village in tho AsadpUi paiganah and Grunnauv tahsil 
of the Budaun district, is 45 miles distant from Budaun, and had in 1872 
a population of 18G persons. A largo fair, at which about 10,000 persons 
nio said to congregate, is held heio on the full moon of Kartik (October- 
Novembei), but at otlicr times of the 3 car Sukhela is a place of no 
importance. 

UjiiAm, a municipality in tho Ujh&ni parganah of the Budaun tahsil and 
distiict, stands on the impoiial Baieillj' and Hdthias load, 8 miles fiom Budaun. 
Tho population seems to bo on tho increase, having been returned as 7,734 in 
1865 and 8,909 in 1872 It is pnncipall}’’ Hindu, and tho Brahman caste is 
strongly ropiesenled Tho to\in has a moie flourishing appeaianco than most 
others in the distiict, although hcie, as clsciiheie, mud huts aio the prevailing 
‘•triictiires Tho principal Ihoroughfaies are metalled out of municipal funds, 
and besides the Baieilly and Hiithias load just mentioned otheis issue from 
the town, connecting it with Sahaswfm and Bilsi Good masonry wells are 
plentiful, and there is a fan sprmkliug of brick buildings, ancient and modern. 
The muhallas or wards are 13 in number, and are generally called after the 
classes trading 01 articles sold in them Of these wards Pipaltola, Katia, and 
Bah.idurganj will bo hereafter mentioned, and it is unnecessarj’’ to enumerate 
Public and other the remainder. The public buildings aie the pohee station, 
buildings ci^ss, standing on tho site of a foit built bj’’ Abdullah 

Khan, the parganah school, sui rounded by a spacious compound , the old 
sariii or rest-house, converted into a municipal fiee school the new sar5i , and 
the imperial post-office. But the most iinpoitant building in Ujhdm is the 
unfinished tomb of Abdullah Klim, who died here rather more than a century 
ago This and that dense giovo opposite its principal fiont are the most con- 
spicuous objects in a distant view of the town A more ancient tomb is that of 
the Niugaza Pi'r or nme-j'ard saint, but hagiology is silent as to the period 
and life of this lofty devotee. In Bahddurganj is an old cemetery called 
Kadam-i-Rasfll, or foot of the apostle, and a mosque built by Abdnlllah Khdn 
stands in the market-place. To this list of Muslim shrines an Imimbdra of 
uncertain date, but certain antiquity, may be added, on account of the great ■ 
veneration in which it is held by the Shia sect The sacred buildings of the 

29 
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’i 1 * ‘v)i Miihji t ntoli*' 1 rili.uii with >iC\cJaI bui]ilin^=^, nnd lii^ brother Faiz- 
I }’ h (vt Ti fni'ti 1- d rnwhath JCnira, w Inic a Mllnffo noni Ujln'mi, Abdullahganj,is 
m*!,. ] t!'-'! iKn jb'-.i^T Sliorlh nfi-’r Iho Jiitroduclioii of British rnlo (1801) 
B-’ . iwr S rntli'T had hcoii an aim! or faiinoi ofrc\cmic nudoi iho 

f 'iflho VnW'di Vanr, raised a uwoK at U|h.tiii. This revolt, winch 
S 1 :.>r )' iin..i' .int*' ocn'^iuii a rolleclion of (ho rovciiiip, was promptly sup- 
jr-’' 1 -.inl r, all > Uir ^ingh tied southvsard^ across the Ganges. Ilovvasaftor- 
1, I- npinrel, hat a'- hr had born instmincnl i! in saving the Iifo of one of 
(‘.r J'n; 'h o'ai "r ‘-rnt ag.uii'^t Itiin, he w is treated willi gicat leniency, and 
„ ■'iMr 1 »}]>,. a •tgiiing rerlain arlioli"' in return to Ujh.diii. ITc was the founder 
ff ; 1 lb !!a Hall idtir^'ilM 

I’-M' vsi. I pargaiiali in the Budaun l.ah*-!! and distnei, is in foiin a rndo 

* I'l, Ir With aiiiin.irtt ronn led angles, and is bounded on the north-east by 
(bi ijver t'bi! whnh sojnrales ii from parganalis Bndatin of its own tahsil and 
r .'nl nfjho Dll igani oi t'lh'inpur iah*-!! , on the south bv’ pargan.ah Ueahufc 
't’.'l jmganalo Isidhpurntid Aulii of (he Ista (Iti) dislncl, the Ganges forming 
lit I'lf! It*' botiiidarv with the last mentioned parganah , and on the nOrth-west 
it\ 1 srgan ihs Siha<wan .ind *ICo( of (ho Sahaswnii talisil According to the last 

• (‘•.'rmenl rejiort (I87dj the parganali li id .i told area of 227 square miles 
.uni b'-b* arro'. a nn asnrcmcnl loss bv 1,*>0 acres than that given in the census 
r.'piiii of llie preceding veir Tlicrc aro 187 cst itcs or manors on llto rent-roll 
with an average of 1 22 squ iro mile c ich. 

'J’lio parganah h is tlirec marked div ision- of soil. Its noi them corner, 
^ ^ ^ to the ONtonl of ovci G.”) square milc‘=, is occupied by a tract 
^ ’ of dumat, bather or luamj* sod, ciich as has been already 

dc’-enbed in the irticlcs on Bisaiib, S.diaswan, Biidnun, and othoi parganahs. 
South <>f this a hliut or saiul^ Ir.aet Ir.avcrscs its centre fiom west to cast with 
ji arev of over .30 square miles and a breadth \a13ing from two to four 
niilc'’ , and Iho remainder of the parganah, couth of the bhui, is occupied by 
(lie alluvial or kbadir tract of the Ganges Tlicio is more v’.anot}’ oF^ level 
(hail in other pargan.ahs of the dislncl, and the surface, cspocmlly in the 
khadii trad, niulnlaios graccfuil^V Thoie aie, liowov'ci, no bills, the highest 
level being 577 118, and the lowest 510 307 feet above iho sea. Somewhat 
lees tlian one-seventh of the vvholo area is absolutely barren, but a good 
deal of cultivable land m tho bliui tract is abv.ays fallow', as after tw'o 01 
Ibi CO } oars’ cultivation bbi'ii land must icninin nntillcd foi about tho saino 
time in order to recover its fcrtilil}. TJioio is least baiicn bind in the 
dumnt. and most in the kh.ulu tiacl. In the noighbonrhood of tho Gauges 
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stretelies of coarse pampas sui^plj' thatching foi the huts of the villagers, vrhile 
further inland one meets with copses of dhdk (Bwtea frondosa) and date-palm. 
In the south-western comer of the parganah are the mouths of the Mah^wa 
river, and a small stream called the Bhainsaur (or Buffalo Wallow) flows for 
half the year through the khadir tract, but dries on the approach of the hot 
season. There are seveial laige^/itfe or meres, of which the principal are those 
at Nuipur and Lakhiipura The Nurpur jhil is about two and a half miles m cir- 
cumference, with an average depth of five feet at the beginning of the year Its 
surface is covered in some of the more shallow places with tall reeds or rushes, 
W'hich the villagers reach on rafts and cut as fodder foi their cattle oi material 
foi matting. The mere is frequented in winter by wdd fowl, and its water is 
much used for iiiigation. The Lakhupura jhil is smaller and shallower, being 
about a mile long, with an average breadth of 100 yards, and average depth of 
three feet only. It furnishes a small quantity of water to the neighbouiing fields. 
But the principal sources of irrigation are unbncked wells, which in most 
places last only from the end of one rainy season to the beginning of the next. 
About 24 per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated. 

The parganah of Ujhdni, ” writes Mr Carmichael, “is fiom the undu- 
lating character of the country, as also fiom the beautiful manner in which it 
is wooded, one of the prettiest in the district There are some vistas of wood, 
lull fsic j and dale m the tract of country near the Ganges which are quite 
equal to any English landscape The hdgJis fgioves) of Jalalpur in that direc- 
tion, and the country between Jalalpur and Kakora, always extort admiration 
from the stranger, while the groves and plantations of mango trees round and 
about the town of Ujhdni form the most charming encamping ground in the 
district ” 

The indigo and sugar manufactuies of the chief town, Ujhdni, have been 
Economical fea- already noticed. There are no others, and the tiade of the 
parganah is mostly in gi am The principal spring crops are, 
as usual in this part of India, wheat and barley, while the millet known as 
bajra (Holcns spicatus) supplies alone more than half the autumn harvest. 
Good sugarcane is grown near the Ganges, but is liable to destruction by 
floods from that river, and in the northern parts of the khddir tract excellent 
rice IS cultivated. Cotton is rarely sown. These products find a market 
at Ujhdni, Shaikhupur, and the sei'eral villages in the parganah where 
weekly markets are held, and what is not locally consumed is exported by 
road to Bilsi, Bisauli, and Budaun, or embarked on the Ganges for other 
districts, 
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Tlio follow mg Inblo compares tlio past and pioscnt areas of the paiganali 
as given m the last sctflemenl report . — 


J’crioil 

Assessable area 

CuUirnlcd area. 

Total area 


Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

1 ornicr settlement (I8si>) 

10T,G22 

7C.7I2 

137,325 

Present dilio (ISTl) 

118,144 

84,814 

145,996 

Porcoutngc of increase . 

10 

1 

11 

0 


The present total area includes 15,G49 acres of unassessable land, 14,257 acres 
being barren and 1,392 revenue-free. The largest rovenue-fiee estate rs that 
attached to the riyiirat or sepulchre of Sultan Ailin,^ a saintly Arabian, about 
whom almost notbiiig is know’u. The /lyniat, wbieb is visited by pilgrims 
from all parts of Nortbern India, stands pictinesqnely on the bolder of the 
parganab neai the point wboie the Bareilly and Hatbi as i oad crosses the Sot 
The incicase which the aboie (able shows in the cultivated area is partly dne to 
the resumption and assessment since the last sottl ement of nine revenue-free 
estates, and the increase in the total area, which is larger than m any of the 
parganahs except Budarin, is attributed to alluvion by the Ganges. 

The fornrci settlement was made by Mi Snead Brown in 1836 The 

paiganah had been orer-assessed, and balances had 
Mr Brown s sclllemcnl r i -r, , i-^ 

acciued to the extent of no less than Es. 1,50,536 

Ml Blown therefore found it necessary slightly to ledrice the demand The 

reduction, although opposed by the then Commissioner of the province, w'as 

upheld by the Board of Revenue, and Mi Brown’s settlement continued in force 

until superseded by that of Mr Carmichael The latter oi present settlement 

W'as provisionally adopted in 1869, and finally confirmed in 1871 The financial 

results of the two assessments may bo thus contrasted — 



Incidence of demand per acre on 

Total demand (ex- 


ABsesenhle area 

Ciiltirnted area. 

eluding cesses ) 


Bs 0 p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Settlement of 1836 

0 14 10 

1 4 9$ 

99,673 6 2 

Ditto 1871 ... 

0 16 7 

1 6 8J 

1,06,198 0 0 

Increase 

0 0 9 

0 0 11 

6,624 9 10 

1 ' 


Including cesses to the amount of Es. 10,522, the new' demand reached 
a total of Es. 1,15,720. 


1 Badr-ud-din SlmB Vllnyat, to whose shrine xn pnrgnuah Budaun another large roTCnne-frco 
glebe lE attached, is said to have been n brother of this Sultan Arlln 
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3Ir. Brr'-uti La i diridei ice p zrgsvsh far pcrpseee c: ceseseiaent iuio cr rc e: 

Hr, Cincfcisrl £ corr=3poading vrich tae t'cree trecis elrecdj cescnoed, 

nr~ dirGstj bcur. aiii kbddir. Achedzg geceralij to 
tiiis c!ass:£c 2 tioa. bcr slteiing s'Jgaitj Hs preiecaseor’s snbii— rsioH of ths- 'khd-dzr 
react- ilr. Carcaiccael adopted tie fullo^ng circles : (1) tbs Curcat or loanzr : 
(2) tbe bbdr or sanip : ^3)^25 bbur-ibadfr or sacir cliutial; (•ij tbe edraat 
and matdrdr kbadir or loam- end claver alfn’dal : end ''5} tbe fceia or land in 
tiie immeiiate neignbonrhooi of rae Ganges. His nert step ivas to ascertain, a- 
■csaaL tiie a-rerage rent per acre actnallj paid for rarioiis kinds of s-oTt in eaek 
cire’e : and reat-rates. •^blcb. as a role- soraefiat eicee-ded those ti;i3 ascertained, 
■rere assoiaed fur tie cumat- Gnn:at-kbad:r. and be^a circles. In essoining 
rent-rates for tie biur and bidr-keidir circles it —as found recessarv to dls- 
re 2 ard tie rents remmei as acmailr pa: i. — idci bad denrlr been fair 5ed in anti- 
cipation of tee se—iement : and lie standar-is feed for tiese circles —ere bes-i 
on rates —bfei rbe settdencenl oScer bad *• fotmd. from practical enperience In 
tis assessment of otber parganab? vritb similar soils, to be fair and eqrdmb’e.** 
'"'WesreTer,*' centinnes II -- Carmiciael. tnsre is a large qnaatitg of biur cnlti- 
varion. entailing oonsrant change of occnpancr. on-ing to its nerer being possTnle 
to cniuTate tie same land for trro rears running, great faefifties are a5brdcl 
both for the isisiScation as also for tie snpprtssion of accounts. '* Tiis is espe- 
ciaiij the case rrcen Soods prevent the antnran cnidration of the knadir lands. 
Bi snob rears the -diiagets of that tract tnigrate to tie more hio-blr situated 
biur countrr, cultivate there a crop, and return borne immediately after the 
bsxvest- Tbe bbnr {andiolders of c-ourse take good care to realize tbe rent 
cue from their migrrtorr tenants, but tier are less careful to cause tie entrv 
in the village papers of tie rents tins received 

Tie foliov-ing table siovrs, tie rates per acre assumed for dinerent classes 
of soil in eseb circle : — 
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i‘ r),l i ■' t ! cx\ i \X !)■.<' t ^^r'^ n‘«uinMl On {In' 1st or duinat circle 
f - v,tii ih''''!' for '■JiniKr KthI in llii' n'i)nconl pargnnah of 
*1 ''i’l for tlu' wlioli’ parganah a rental 

r. Hot in dlotiin;: llto doinaiiil \illaoc In- mI] ioc it uas fouiul 

' ' '^ ' > ;r''t tint fipntr. nml tho rental ultimate ly assumed amoiinlcd to 

' ti' <i.f It' 1,'' S nj)|\ I'niin tin's tin rerenno 1,05,108) nas 

, - 1 ■/, J f r r. ,){ 

fu-n ;l:o iv-xmiiolo llm rcron’io-pa>,''r^. uo find Hint llaiputs 
, md Miailln -iro ilio pniiDpi) landlioliler'? The marginal 

I ‘■I'lo -I kiw' the proportion innlmlitlio 187 estate; of tho 
. )nr;nn i!i are dnlrdmle 1 amon;;sl these and other classes. 

^ ‘y - 17 Ti.r Kaipnt' are nio'llv Triinars, a tnlic n ho, nccordino to 

j n' ' , .. *- Sir H niliol, tn.adc their l)r,-l appearance in the 8lh century 

I"'"’'' “* \ and tl( feat< da Itapi of 1)( hh in tlio 1 2th ThcTomarsoftlns 

>• *' * tnra ainldelann to fte «1( ceiuled from two brothers named 

}'t .^nnlfsj ami II iiihir ulio ■''tiled 111 Holiilkiiand during tlio 

■: *t! / ja ;gn of Mi'dtfih nd-Hn (1202-1201*') Idie principal Shaikhs 

— " nrei!.o«e of Shad hupur, who ha\c been already mentioned 
1 , d - Mt Jeon tint town. Oid of a total of n,r,r, propnetors, 1,.50S ucrc at the 
1 ' ' ,nniM'> ffl'jepr/ ent ■-mt!. ment found culln.ating tlicir own land with an 
,t, f , f farm ofabt'Ut 0 .seres < noli The feinnlrr at llic came time numbered 
r<,l Id, *’*• ir rn. riee I'nl im;; brin*: a little oxer 1 -teres each 

Ab'intiotn w.re dunn;: the rurrcne\ of the lii't cctllement more fre- 
tjunil than in most otlior parganalis of the Inid.mn district, 
-* ,ts will be '•een troin the following ( iblo — 


1 1 1 ’ «fi r» ol 

ll\ prir-i't *-i!f 

Hr forcrlf iirt 
of niorifiapr 

n\ nnltr of 
(.oitrt. 

. ... 1 

Total. 

1 t 1 ir nntiU* or c'atc' 

! 1 !l> ir» nt illt'o 

U) 

CPS 

a 

C3 

a 

esr 

22 

601 


According to the census of 1872 p iig.annh Ujhfmi contained 352 inhabited 
Milages, of which M2 had less than 200 inhabitants , 
I’q.uiition between 200 and 500 ,36 had between 500 and 

I, (too , 1 1 hud between 1,000 and 2,000 , and ono had between 3,000 and 5,000 
(Jiio town, Uilmni, had nearly 0,000 inh.ibilanls. The total population in 1872 
numbered 80,870 soulb (41,005 females), gning 391 to Iho square mile. 
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Classified accoidiuff to leligioB; there were 76,951 Hindus, of whom 34,917 
were females , 12,927 Musalmhus, amongst whom 6,178 w’ere females ; and 
one Christian. Distnbulmg the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 6,242 Bifihmans, of whom 2,763 w'ere females, 
8,012 Btijputs, including 3,290 females j 1,44 8 Bani}5s (673 females) ; whilst 
the great mass of the population is compiised in “ the other castes” of the 
census retuins, w'hich shoiv a total of 61,249 souls, of whom 28,191 aie 
females The principal Bidhman subdivisions found in this parganah are the 
Sanadh (4,836) and Gaur (1,290). The chief Eajput clans arc the Gaui 
(811), Solankhi (581), Chauhtln (1,147), Tomar (2,881 ), Bais (221), Katheriya, 
Kathya, Jangori, Ponwdr, Baghei, Bhitln, Raghubansi, Sanwant, Bhatti, and 
Kachbwdha The Banij&s belong to the Agarwdl (505), B.'irasaim (2i9), and 
Chausaini subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the 
Murao (9,755), Cliamdi (11,235), Abar(7,834), Mahajan (1,722), Kalidr (4,381), 
Kisdn (5,684), Rogangai (2,184), Garariya (2,510), Hnjjam (1,280), Darodgar 
(1,894), Kbakiob (1,794), Dhobi (1,276), and Koii (1,208). Besides these the 
following castes, comprising less than one thousand members, aie found in 
this parganah • Kdyath, Daizi, Pasi, Zargar, Bharbhun]’a, Kadara, Kurahdr, 
Khatfk, Knrmi, Nat, Kaldl, Gesain, Bandgi, Jat, Bhdt, Jotishi, Gdjar, Khdgi, 
Jogi, Lodha, Nonera, Lohai, Mali, and Chak. The Miisalmdus aio either dis- 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (9,118), Sayyids (183), Mughals (115), and Pathdns 
(3,510), or entered as without distinction 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 

^ ^ the census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations, ^ ^ 

male adult population (not less than fifteen jeais of age), 
217 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,947 m domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. , 1,181 in commerce, in 
buying, selhng, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 18,968 in agiicultnral operations, 3,449 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 3,847 persons returned 
as labourers, and 619 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula- 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 5,408 as landholders, 
51,661 as cultivators, and 32,810 as engaged m occupations unconnected with 
agnculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
686 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
48,784 souls 
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Tho pargannb lind no separate existence until after the seizure of Eohil- 
klmnd by the Pntb&us (1748), and its history is therefore a 
short one. Eeforo that conquest it had under the name of 
tappa Jaldlpur formed a portion of Havcli Budaun, whose history has been 
already described. On tho death of its first Pathdn ruler, Ali Muhammad, the 
parganah foil to the share of his sccoud son Abdullah Khan, •who'made the town 
of Ujlidni Ins capital But tho government of tho Pathdns was shortlived. 
Haling disicgnrded their treaty obligations to the Nawab Vazfr of Oudh, they 
wore in 1774 deprived of thoir territoiics by that prince. These territories 
again changed ruleis m 1801, when they ivero ceded to tho East India 
Company. Parganah Ujhani was now included in the Moiadahad district, and 
underwent the first settlement of its land levenuo by its^ new masters. It was 
transferred to tho district of Bareilly in 1805, after which the second, third, 
and fourth settlements took place. During the cuirency of the fourth, which 
w as thneo extended for periods of five years, the parganah was transferred to 
tho newly formed district of Budaun, then called Sahaswdn. The next settle- 
ment was that of Mr. Brown, alieady noticed. The annals of parganah 
Ujhfim after its incorporation in the Budaun district coincide with those of 
tho latter, and need not be repeated hero. 

UsAHAT, a tow n in tho Usahat parganah and D^tdganj or Salimpur tahsil 
of tho Budaun district, stands on the left bank of the Sot river, 18 miles from 
Budaun. It had in 18G5 a population of 2,807, and in 1872 of 2,662 persons, 
pnncipall}’ Hindtis The tow n consists chiefly of mud huts, and has therefore the 
appearance as well as tho reality of poverty. But a handsome masonry residence 
w ns a few' years ago hmlt on tho hank of the Sot by one Tota Ram, Edyath. The 
public buildings are a police station, 2nd class, a branch dispensary, halkdlandi 
or ullage school, saidi or rest-house, and district post-office. There is a 
market on Tuesdays and Saturdays, but trade confines itself to the necessaries 
of life, ns that term is understood by the poorer classes of one of the poorest 
countiies in the world The unmetallcd road from Budaun to Famkhabad 
passes through the town, and there is an encamping ground outside the latter. 
Act 5X. of 1856 IS in force here, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby 
imposed (added to a balance of Rs 37 from the preceding year) gave a 
total income of Rs. 666. The expenditure, which was ohiefly on pubhc 
works (Ea 102), police, and conservancy, amounted to Es. 647, The 
number of hou'es was in the same year 563, and of these 238 w'ere assessed 
with the tax, whose incidence was Es 2-12-9 per house assessed and Es. 0-4-0 
per head of population. 
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The name U':nhat has various vcrnacnlai spellings, anch ns Usait and 
Usaiffa, the w being either short or long. The legend is 
that the town was founded in prehistoric times by a Uinda 
monk named Shnkraebarya, who called it Xshanapuri. Usahat is locally 
regarded as a corruption of the latter word, a fact which shows that etymology 
is one of the sciences oxclnded from the cnrnculum of the halkabandi school. It 
may bo mentioned before we quit the legendary ])eiiod that there is in Usahat a 
mud enclosure where the worship of a deified RAja named Kalsen is occasionally 
celebrated. The real history of Usahat begins little more than a century and a 
quarter ago, when the victoiy of Daann (l7dS) transferred it fiomtbe dominion of 
the Bangash PathAns to that of the Rohillas. The latter placed Patch Khhn, the 
TCh.insAman or steward of the household, m po sscssion of their new conquest 
lie built a fort at Usahat and surrounded the town with a wall The fort has 
been converted into the police station already mentioned,^ but the wall is no 
longer visible Another relic of the Pathan per lod exists in the shape of a 
mosque. During that period Usahat probably reached its highest point of pros- 
perity. It 13 no longer the most important town of the parganah to which it 
gi\C3 its name, hut has suirondcied that position to Kakidla. 

Usahat, a parganah in the Dahagaii] or Salimpui tahsil of the Budaun 
district, is bounded on the north by parganah Budaun of the Budaun tahsil , 
on the morth-oast by parganah Salimpur of its own tahsil , on the south-east 
and east by parganah ilihrabad of the Shdhjah.mpnr district , on the south and 
south-west by the Ganges river, which separates it from parganalis Kampil of 
the Farukhabad and Nidhpur of the Etab distncts , and on the north-w^ost by 
parganah Ujham of the Budaun tahsil. According to both the census of 1872 and 
tiie settlement i eport of tlie follow mg j car, w hicli m this case agree, the parganah 
had a total area of 207 square miles and 222 acres. There are 911 mahuls or 
manors on the rent-roll, their average area being a fraction under a square mile 
each. 


The parganah has three separate tr.acls or belts of soil, which traverse it 
from north-west to sonth-Cvist, and rcscmblo thoso of the 
iwtural divisions, yjgjgliijounng parganah Ujh ini. Theso are the dumat, katlicr 

or loamy, the blnlr or sandy, and the alluvial or Gangottc tracts Tlio most 

northern or dumat tract is .also the smallest, with an area of under 58 square 

miles. The bhiir i”^ the middle tract both m position and size, with a snrfacn 

measuring =omewIial ov er G5 square miles And the largest and most southerly 

> Mr.C'r niclnrl -rit''- m I®*? tint " a fine arcln,n} and some bastion forers -till rrm»ie ■’ 

’ form* f Ct lad^ur,” 
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IS tho nlluvial tract of the Ganges, whoso nioa is a few acres more than 84 
‘'quaro miles. A little below one-sixth of tho whole parganah is bairen, and a 
good deal of the sand}' trad, although not bairen, is always uiioultivated, as 
Mich laud after a few years' cro]iping icquircs a few years’ rest. A large pro- 
portion of the barren lyasto lies in those villages of the loamy tract which bor- 
dci on parganah Saliinpur Indeed, this region is a part of what is known as 
the banknti or forest-clenring its hard and lumpy soil refuses to be readily 
broken by the scratching of tho natn o plough, and it is covered with patches 
of thorny ^\lldorncss shaded heio and thoie by dliak frondosa) tiees. 

But most of tho unculluinblo land is to be found in the Gangetic tiact, ivhoie 
the floods of the gieat river or its affluent tho Sot have loft deposits of sand or 
blotched the surface with rch ( impure carbonate of soda) Near the banks of 
tho Ganges itself 'waste plots are ovoi grown by tall grasses, of little service 
except for thatching the huts of tho neighbouring villages. 

The Sot ciosscs the paiganah in the same diiection as tho three 
tracts just mentioned,? c., from north-west to south-east Neai the town of 
Usahat this rivoi is dammed np foi pui poses of iiiigation It flows all the 
year round, and is tho onl}" stream of the parganah Except in its neigh- 
bourhood or that of some lake, the fields aro gcnorall}’' wateied by moans 
of short-lived earthen wells. Tho principal lake is the Usdwau jhU, which, 
however, lies onl}’’ partly in ibis paiganah, its remaining portion being in 
parganah Mihrabad of the Sh.lhjahanpur distiict TJie Usahat poition is 
about 1,309 •^’ards in length bj”^ 811 yaids in breadth, -wnth an average 
depth at the beginning of tho year of three feot Tho Sot aftei leavmg this 
parganah flow's through tho lake Another largo jlul adjoins the Sot neai 
Balilganj in this parganah It is about tliioe miles in length, and in shape 
an irregular semicircle. Tho oountiy is, like the rest of the Budaun district, 
rxtromcly flat. It has no lulls, tho highest elevation above the sea being 
,538 520 feet, and tho low'ost 47.9 194 

Tho trade of the parganah is chiefly in gram, and there is no manufac- 
tiuo except of such ai tides as the simple necessities of rus- 
tic life m Ilindustan icquiio. The principal crops aie at 
tho spring harvest wheat and barley, .and at the autumn harvest the usual mil- 
lets, t.c., bdjra and jowfii. The wheat of Kakr.ila m this parganah is celebrated 
throughout tho distiict ; .and tho millets, which need for their tall glazed stems 
a good deal of siliceous matter, flourish best on tho saiidj' soil of the bhiii 
tiaet It IS noticeable that agieatei aioa la sow'ii in spring than iii autumn. 
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The reason is that during the latter season the dread of inundations prevents 
the full cultivation of the Gangetic tract. Several good unmetalled roads 
intersect the parganah, and along these its products are conveyed for sale to 
Kakrdla, Usahat, Alapnr, and other marlcets. 

The last settlement report thus compares the past and present areas of the 


Settlementa. parganah : — 


Period, 

Assessable area. 

Cnltiyated area 

Total area. 


Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Pormer settlement (1834) ^ 

103,776 

66,943 

79,842 

126,969 

132,702 

Present settlement (1871) ••• 

109,776 

Percentage of increase ... 

6 

20 

6 


The present total area includes 22,926 acres of nnassessable land, of which 
21,825 is barren and the remainder revenue-free. The increase which the above 
table shows in assessable area is attributed partly to the assessment of about 
5,000 acres formerly free of revenue, and partly to alluvion by the Ganges. 
To the latter cause is also assigned the increase in total area. The large increase 
in the cultivated area, of which 23 per cent is irrigated, is not explained. 

The former settlement was effected by Mr. Sneade Brown, mostly in 1 834 ; 

hut part of taluka Aldpnr, now included in this par- 
ganah, then belonged to that of Bndaun, and was not 
settled until 1836. Mr. Brown found the parganah over-assessed and the reve- 
nue in arrears ; hut his own assessment was not a success, and was in 1842, on 
his own recommendation, revised by Mr. Timms. Thus revised, the former set- 
tlement continued in force until superseded by that of Mr Carmichael, which 
was provisionally adopted m 1870, and finally confirmed in the following year. 
The financial results of the two assessments may be thus contrasted: — 


Mr. Brovra’s Bettlement, 
1834. 


Bettlement of 1834 
Ditto of 1871 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 


■ • 
ft* 


Jncidtnce of demand per acre 

Total demand (ex- 
eludiDg cesses ) 

Assessable area. 

Cultivated area 

Es a, p 

Es, a p 

Es a p 

0 13 1 

1 4 75 

81,982 8 0 

0 14 6J 

1 4 li 

90,241 0 0 

0 1 45 


6,308 8 0 


o 

o 

« 4 


Cesses included, the new demand amounted to Bs. 99,266. The method 
in which that demand w'as assessed may be very biiefly 
described. Mr. Carmichael divided the perganah into three 
circles, corresponding with its natural divisions, viz., (J) 
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the diimat or lonniy, (2) the hlmr or sand^', and (3) the nllu^iaI circles For 
ilio soils of each circle rent-rates were assumed in the manner already 
ONplained so often m articles on other parganahSj and the rates per acre thus 
nssiiined imy bo fnbulaied as follows . — 



Uf circ/e (dtimat) 

2nd circle (bhur ) 

Si-d circle (alluvia! ) 

Class of soil 

1 

1 

Irriyitcd. 

1 

Unirrlgatcd 

1 



Irrigated 

Umrngated 

Gntilnni, or 
hnd jdeI snr- 
rouiKiing vil- 
Ji('o sites 

Rs n p 

Rs n, p 

Rs a p 

Rs a. p 

Rs a p 

Rs a. p. 

3 0 0 

1 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

3 8 0 

3 0 0 

Diiinst, or 
losnn hrd . 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 8 0 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

MnttiMir, or 
cIsMs Isiiil 

2 0 0 

o 

o 

Cl 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

liliur or 
tandj land. 

1 8 0 

1 6 0 

2 0 0 

18 0 

I 8 0 

1 0 0 


The application of these rates gave a total lontal for the w'hole parganah 
of Tl*;. 1,S2,3G9, a figure ivhich, after a fow necessarj’’ reductions had been 


made in certain villages, fell to Rs 1,80,482 From the latter sum the revenue 
(Rs. 90,211) was deduced at 50 per cent. 

Of the revenue-paying classes the most numerous are Rajputs, The 
number of estates hold by these and other classes is 
marginally shown. As in parganah Sahasw’iin, the 
Rajputs belong principally to the Rais clan, but the 
RathorSjKatherij’-as and Raikwdrs are also represent- 
ed Out of 3,339 proprietors, 2,290 were at the 
beginning of the present settlement found cultivat- 
ing thoir own land, with an average home farm of 
about seven acres each The tenants at the same 
time numbered 14,946 Then average holdings was about four acres each, and 
the total rent paid by them to their landloids was returned as Rs 1,70,907. 

The numbci of land transfers which took place during the currency 
of the former settlement, and the manner in which such 

AllODatlODB. AA , 1 111 

transfers w ere enoctecJ, may be thus shown * — 


Alienations of 

By private 
sale 

By roreclosure 
of mortgage 

By order of 
coart. 

Total 

Rntirc mahdls or manors 

10 

I 

a 1 

13 

I'ortions of ditto 

693 

530 

512 j 

1,734 


Troprictarj body. 


Bfijputs ... .. ne 

Slmikbs ... . 15 

Palhons ... . . 14 

Ku\nUis .. n 

Ilr'ihsimna . D 

Unnkers or merchants, 8 

Snj^lds ... 3 

classes . 114 

Total .. 211 
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Accoiding to the census of 1872 pargaiuih Usiliut contained 285 inha- 
bited villages, of which 176 had lesb than 200 inhabitants, 
74 had between 200 and 500 ; 27 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; three had between 1 ,000 and 2,000 ; ti\ o bail between 2,000 and 3,000 , 
and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 80,172 souls (36,146 females), 
giving 387 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 69,053 
Hindtis, of whom 30,972 were females ; and 11,119 Musalm&ns, amongst nhom 
5,174 were females. Distributing tbe Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 4,481 Brahmans, of whom 1,980 were females , 6,806 
Rhjputs, including 2,789 females , 386 B.iniyus (172 females) , whilst the great 
mass of the population is included m “ the othci castes ” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 57,380 souls, of wdiom 26,031 are females Tbe princi- 
pal Bidhman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Sanivdh (3,212), Ganr, 
(111), Kanaujiya, and Saraswat. The chief Rajput clans are the Gaur (652), 
Rdthor (620), Chauhan (369), Bais (2,316), Solankhi, Tomar, Katheriya, 
Kathiya, Bachhal, Ponw-ar, Chandol, Raikawur, .ind .langhara. Tlio Baniyds 
belong to tbe Odia subdivision. The most numeious amongst the other castes 
are the Mnrao (6,863), Cliamar (11,438), Mah.ijan (2,703), Kahar (3,419), Kisaa 
(3,261), Rogaugar (1,696), Qaranya (2,834), Hapdm (1,227), Darodgar (1,361), 
Dhobi (1,061), Hon (1,085), and Ahir(10,540) Besides these the follow mg castes, 
comprising less than one thousand members, are found ui tins parganah Kayath, 
Darzi, Pdsi, Khakrob, Zargar, Bharbhunja, Kadara, Kumbar, Kbalik, Knrim, 
Nat, Kaldl, Gosain, Bairngi, J.it, Bhnt, Jotisln, Gujar, Lobar, Mali, Patw’a, Chak, 
Kachhi, Babeliya, Tamboli, Dhanuk, Bauhra, and Bisui The Blusalimins are 
distributed mostly amongst Shaikhs (5,929), Pathuns (4,730), Mughals (l22), 
and Sayyids (311), tlie remainder being entered as without distinction 

The occupations of the people are showm in the statistics collected at 
the censas of 1872 From these it appears that of the 
male adult population (not less than fifteen j ears of age), 
128 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctois, and the like 1,562 in domestic service, as pctfoual servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c ,716 m comineice, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the con\eyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 18,406 in agricultuial opeiations ; 3,139 in industiial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal Theie were 2,703 persons retuincd as laboureis, and 503 
as of'^^no specified occupation. Taking the totil population, uiespectue of age 


Occupations. 
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ni co\, ilio cnmc rclurn'? gno 3,570 as landlioldcra, 51,657 a"? cnltnalors, and 
21, ‘11-5 as engaged in oecujiations nnconnecicd with agricuUnre The edu- 
cational ''t.ilistic^*?, winch are confessedly inipoifoct, show 81 G males as able 
to load and Mnlc out of a total male population numbering 44,026 souls. 

In the reign of Akbar (1556-1605) most of ivhat is now parganali 
„ Usuhat was included m Haveli Budaiin, already described 

in the aiticlo on Budaun pargauah In 1719, however, the 
Bangash Naw.ib of Faiukhnbad seized the fief of Usahat, a measuie which 
.ippcars to have received the acquiescence of his nominal smereign at Delhi. As 
ihopoBcrof the emperors declined that of their Fatehgarh vassals increased, 
.ind the indepcndenco of the latter may bo said to have become complete before 
tlie ‘'Cirnre of the adjacent countr} by the Kohilla Pathans m 1748. The Ban- 
gashes regarded w ith je.alous> the growing importance of the newcomers , and 
on the death of the Bohilla chief Ah Muhammad they were easily persualed 
by the Kavab Varir of Oiidh, Safdar Jang, to attack these rival PathSns The 
attack resulted in the complete defeat of tlie Bangashes and the death of thei** 
chief Iv’iim Khan at the battle ot Daiinri near Budaun (1748). The victors 
.inncxcd Usahat, awarding it to Fateh Kh.in, steward of the household, who 
licld also the adjoining paiganah of Budaun As already mentioned, this chief 
fortified tho town of Usahat The Patliiin dominion hasted until 1774, when 
iSliniiind-daula, son and successor of Safdar tTang, forcibly possessed himself of 
Us.ahat and the rest of Bohilkhand. These teriitoiies remained under the rule of 
tho jNawal) Vazir up to 1801, w hen they were ceded to the East India Company. 
Parganah Usahat was now' incorporated in tho district of Bareilly, whence, 
after four settlements of its laud rovenuo, it was transfei red to that of Sahaswfia 
ali(is Budaun (1824), Tho fourth settlement was after three qumqueniiial 
extensions succeeded by that of Mr. Brown, already noticed. Any events which, 
like tho battle of K.ikrala ^1858), occurred in the parganah after its transfer 
to tho Budaun district will bo found in the history of the latter (pp 89-132). 

VAZfBGAl^J, tho chief town of parganah Satdsi, m the Bisauli tahsil of 
the Budaun district, stands on the unmetalled road from Biid.aun to Bisauli, 
32 miles from tho former. Tho population was returned in 1872 as 1,578, and 
is principally Hindu. The town is divided into miihallas oi wards , it contains 
a 3rd class police station, a distiict post-office, a sar4.i or inn for natives, and 
a halkabandi or elementary school. Act XX of 1856 was m force at Vazirganj 
until tho close of 1875-76, when the local Government withdrew the town from 
its operation, and tho collection of a house tax ceased Added to a small balance 
from 1874-75, tho proceeds of that tax had during its last year amounted 
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to R 3 . 839 ; -nhilo of this sum Rs. 807 bad been spent cineflj on police, con- 
servancy, and local improvements. The average incidence of the tax ivas 
Rs. 3-8-5 on each of the 212 bouses asse*>sod 

ZARrFKAGAU, a village m the Sahasii an parganah and tabsil of the Bndaun 
district, stands not far north of the nnmetallcd road heh\een Sahasvifin and 
Gunnaur, 34 miles from Budaun. ]t had in 1872 an agncultnral population 
of 1 ,066 inhabitants, Hindus, as usual, preponderating. Zarifnagar is not a 
place of any histoneal or architectural interest It has a distnct post-office 
and a 3rd class police station. The latter was established here shortly after the 
mutiny, during which the oivners of the village had given some trouble to 
Government. In the rainy months the place is liable to inundations from the 
Mahdwa, which flows round it on the north and east. Zarifnagar is during that 
season malarious and unhealthy. 
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BIJNOR 


Bijnor or Bijnaur/ the most northern district in the Rohilkhand divi- 
sion, is also, if we except a part of Saharanpur, the most northern in the 
plains of the North-Western Provinces. In shape a rude triangle, it is 
bounded on the north-east by the submontane road, ^Yhlch separates it from 
the foot of the Kumaun and Garhwal hills , on the west by the nver Ganges, 
which separates it from the Debra Dun, ISaharanpur, MuzafFarnagar, and Meerut 
(Merath) districts, and on its southern or south-eastern base by the Moradabad 
(MurS,ddbdd), Tarai, and Kumaun distnets. The followmg parganahs of the 
districts already named march with Bijnor : in Kumaun, Kota ; m Garhwfil, 
TaUa Saldn and Ganga Saldn ; m Dehra Dun, Sahajpur , in Sahdranpur, Jawdla- 
pur and Kurki ; in MuzafFarnagar, Gordhanpur, Bhdkarhen, and Bhiima Sam- 
balhera; in Meerut, Tdr^pur; in Moradabad, Hasanpor, Amroha, and Thdkur- 
dwdra , and in the Tarai, Kdshipur. The geographical position of the distnct 
may be best described by giving the north latitude and east longitude of its 
three corners. The most eastern point, Koti Hdo, is in latitude 29“ 27', longi- 
tude 78° 59' ; the most northern, Lalitpur on the Ganges, in latitude 29“ 58', 
longitude 78° 15' ; and Kumhanya, situated in the extreme south-western angle, 
in latitude 29° 65', longitude 78° 07'. From Koti Kao to Lalitpur is 56 miles; 
from Lalitpur to Kumhanya 62, and from Kumhanya to Koti Bdo 57 miles. 
According to the most recent and accurate measurement, that of the revenue 
survey m 1868-70 the total area of Bijnor is 1,868 73 square miles, or 1,195,987 
statute acres. The total population by the last census ( 1872) was 737,153 souls.^ 
For purposes of revenue and general administration the distnct is 
AdmimstratiTe Separated into five tahsils or sub-collectorates, which are 
8ub-divisions again subdivided into fifteen parganahs : — (1) The Najib- 
abad tahsil, containing the parganahs of Najibabad, Kiratpur, and Akbarabad, 
and an area of 455 94 square miles, has a somewhat rhomboidal form, and 
occupies the northern corner of the district. South of this tahsil, but flanking 
for some distance its south-west and south-east sides respectively, the Bynor 
and Nagina tahsils fill the whole breadth of the district (2) The former, 
Bijnor, has an area of 306 01 square miles, and includes the parganahs of 
Mand^war, Bynor, and Dardnagar, all bordered on their western sides by the 
Ganges. (3) The latter, Nagina, alls a space of 476 31 square miles, and 

^ The pnncipal authorities for this notice are the settlement report of Mr A. M. Markham, 
C S. 1874 , the census reports of 1872 ond former years , the annual reports ol various Govern- 
ment departments , records of the Board of Revenue, and brief notes by different officials 
now or formerly posted at Biinor But these have not been the only sources of information ; 
and refercni .0 to several well-known writers, such as Sir H. Elliott and General Cunninebaim 
wiU be found scattered ihrongh the pages of the notice * Details of this population will 

he found m the beginning of Part III. 
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o^inprr-'' llx' pnr; innii’' of KnpJnn, l^arliApurn, and Afz-ilgarli, llio last 

o^n.]'^^.o• ‘In' iTl'rn mnior of tlio di‘=tiiff. In flic « on tb-wcs torn corner, 

r of I'.jiDor inli'-il, i*. ■•i(uafcd (-1), tliaf of CliAndpur, containing tbo 
j -•'pii oil- Ilf I'v'liii. f'l’.andpur, and Bnrlipnr for Nurpur), with an area 
of .t'o ii;,' ■ jt, ijo nil]''-. TIu' ri'inamdcr of (lie district is occupied by (5) 

Db . n, nr I iI.mI, v.lni irrignlir nnlliiio, bounded by Nagina, Bijnor, 

(J It «i] nr, an ! tbo fu.m i r, iniUi lt'=: Jbo paroatiabs of Kilifaur, Dliumpur (or 
b'bir'M-i . aii'i \',itli an ana of ."J2 I.'i square miles The district 

C' n< n \il. 1 a or ln\. ri'-liip', of wliirli 'il2 aic in flic K.ajibabad, 559 

in tin Ibinor. n'l.; m il’i' Xa;^(u'’. 1S7 in flic Cliindpur, and 701 in the 
J b ,i_, nr la">!i , 

'III in.'-ii'iis of flic 111 (net for judicial adininisfratno purposes are 

<lr’<r‘ 0 ' 7ji> 'I (ir piibc'' < irclo Is (lie unit of enininal, and tlio munsi/i 

o' I j.d inr.' I'l ■ o’i Till' lu lye ubo inos rases on committal from tbo former 

-n 1 ill at O' il from I'otli is (liat of Mora) ibid Tbo following table shows 

’ d' b\ Mib' ibi idiiuiiisir lino and judici il dnisionSj w itb their population, 
afi » and < llur m ilntio' — 
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BIJNOn. 


As a preliminary to fiscal reforms, the Emperor Akbar divided Hindnstdn 

Changes in name s^hats or provinces, sirMrs or governments, dast'^Lrs 

and area oi aubdiYi- or districts, and mahdls orparganahs About the fortieth 
siona 1 o ^ 

year of his reign (1596), when the Am-i-Akban was 
compiled, most of the modern Bijnor was included in the Chdndpur dastiir 
of sirkdr Sambhal, m the province of Dehli Some portions, however, such 
as Gandaur and Azampui, which now constitute parganah Bdshta, belonged 
to the neighbouring dastfir of Sambhal, in the same sirkdr , while others, 
such as parts of Najibabad and Afzalgarh, lay in hill teintory outside the 
limits of Akbar’s divisions The exact limits of those divisions it is impossi- 


ble, after nearly three centuiies of abundant changes and scanty history, 
to define, and the subject is indeed one rather for the antiquarian than the 
statist. The old parganah of Jaldlabad became known as Najibabad when 


its headquarters took their name fiom Najlb-ud-daula, the founder of Path4.n 
dommion in this part of Rohilkhand ; but Jaldlabad, from which it took its 
earlier name, is still a flourishing town within its boundaries. In 1842 a large 
addition was made to its area by the annexation of taldka Chdndi fiom Garhwdl, 
Ddrandgar was formed from portions of Bijnor and Jhalu in the reign of 
Muhammad Shah (1719-1748), but obtained its present dimensions in 1844, 
when it absorbed most of the abolished parganahs Jhdiu and Haldaur. 
Haldaur was itself a comparatively modern division, and wdl not be found 


mentioned in the Ain-i-Akban. Islamabad, deriving its name from a now 
deserted village, was annexed to Nagiua in the second year of British rule 
(1802), but after the settlement of 1842 a part of it was again ' separated 
from Nagina in order to form the nucleus of parganah Barhdpura About 
the same time parganah Rehar was re-annexed to Afzalgarh, of which it must 
originally have formed an important part. It had, however, become a separate 
taluka before the advent of the Enghsh (1801) Sherkot has been renamed 
Dhdmpur, but the older title is still in use Bd,shta, which was created out of 
the Akbari paiganahs Gandaurand Azampur, used frequently to be called both 
Gandaur-Bdshta and Azampur-Bdshta This and ChSndpur were the principal 
contributors towards the formation of Burhpni in 1844. Fuither details of 
the vicissitudes through which the various parganahs have passed will be found 
in the fiscal histoiy and Gazetteer portions of this notice It will suffice here 
to mention that the whole district was on its cession to the East India Company 
included in that of Moradabad, and known as the ^‘northern division” of the 
latter. In 1817, it was constituted a separate charge, and in 1824 the head- 
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rhjsicnl foilurcs 


Tlio Bhabar forest 


qnartora -woro trnnsforred from Nngfna to Bijnor, when the district assumed 
its present name. 

For purposes of description tho BiJnor district may be 
separated into three well-marked natural divisions : — 

I (1) The Bhtibar forest, which foiins a fringe along tho whole of the north- 
eastern liorcler, and as tho district narrows toivards its northern angle, occupies 
its uliolo breadth, (2) tho hill country uhioh noith of the Paili Eiio river 
succeeds tho liisttract, occup}ing tho northern angle itself, and (3) the cul- 
tnated chnmpnign iihich covcis tho rcniamder of tho distiict surface, and may 
bo subdiMdcd into iiplauds or hangar and JJiddir or alluvial basins. 

Tho M’holo length of tho north-eastern border is flanked by a chain of 
low mountains, Inch ns a sub-range of the Hmidlaya cor- 
responds iiith the Siiviiliks west of the Ganges, and as a 
matter of convenionce lather than precision may bo called the Garhwdl hills 
On tho Bhabar or slope bctiiccn these hills and tho open country lies the forest 
tract. Until 1S6G tho trontier of Bijnor evtondod to tho foot of the hills, follow- 
ing their base lino in all its indentations. But as this boundary was every- 
uhero irrcgulai, and in somo places uncertain, the submontane road from 
Koti Rtio to Lahtpur uas in that year substituted as the bordei. The forest 
tract IS now thoicfoio bounded in Bijnor by the submontane road and the 
cultnatcd plain, between winch and the woodlands no marshy belt or tardi 
interposes, ns elsewhere, its malaiious b.arrior The belt of forest covers an 
aier igc breadth of about four miles within tho road, and of tho thiee parganahs 
thiough which it extends, is widest m Napbabad and nairowestin the northern 
corners of Bailuipura and Afzalgaih It has a total area of 370 03 square 
miles, of which about 206 are situated in Najibabad alone. In some places the 
tree forest is unbroken throughout tho whole breadth of the belt, but in most it 
IS mteispciscd wnth grassy' glades, on which numeious cattle may be seen graz- 
ing. The timber grown tliroughout tho greater poitiou of the tract is of little 
value for constructive jiurposos, consisting laigely of dhdk (Butea frondosa)^ 
somal {Bonihax Malabaricum), aud other infoiior tiees. But east of Eehar 
in pnrganah Afzalgarh there is a block of sdl {Skorea rohnsta) foiest measuring 
over 25 square miles , and a few far smallci plantations of the same valuable 
timboi tree may bo found scattered at rare lutei vals over the rest of the belt. 
The shisham or Indian rosewood (Dalbei'gia Sissoo) is also found in fair quan- 
tity. Iiiipeifoot diffusion of water may peihaps account for the general dearth 
of fine tioes , but small trees are not without thou value, and those of Bijnor 
furnish enormous quantities of firewood and charooal to this and the neigh- 
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borj-inr 'Ii^incts The foro=t tract is, moreover, an cvtrcmcly proGtablo pa'^tnr- 
ane. It' hndlorJs in some places demand a^ miicli as -^ix annas }Carlv for each 
butlaln "rarrd, and Ivo annas for rver%*licad of other horned cattle A<5 vhat 
S'^nv' c:ramTnarIan' \vould call the “ cla'^^ifier *’ for cattle happens to bo head” 
(*(£') in Ilindu'tani wcdl as English, it is str.ange to find that this ratens 
called prrJJa or tail fee But the gras^^es of the ^^oodland glades ha\e often a 
marl ' table value oier and above that nhich thej possess as a fodder for 
r jminant‘:. Tlic taller varieties arc used as material for thatching, baskets, 
matting, and ropes 

"Were the forest tract properly irrigated it might prove fit for something 
better than the jia'^tnrago of cattle and the gro^^th of inferior timber. Except 
v.here cut nj) b\ rapines or the rnek^' beds of torrents, the soil is cvc^a■^\llcro 
cultnrabh', and jiroof-, am not anting that it ^\as formerly tilled by a tlonri‘»h- 
mg igncultural population “ Much of the land,” ■writes Mr Markliam, i\hich 
is mns cn\ered ^^ith dmse forest nui-t m bvgone ages have been under culti- 
vatinn, and man^ of tho tracts now deuirened only by the tiger and the cJiUal 
('[lOtt'al d( f r) or at best inhabited only in the healthy season liy a nomad few, 
niU'l ha\o supjiortod a tbrning and settled pojiulation All o%er tho forests 
alien nt nia=onry remains are met w ith, sometimes covering tho face of tho 
eountr\ for ‘e^oral miles, and attesting tho stability of the population of tlio 
da’. . 'J he ])rineipal remains of this nature are those .it Pir Z iliir Diw lin,^ Sa^ j id 
I’ln'inv and Pb irniugarlii, nu tlic Kothv.ah rner, in the north ; Cli.andanis .ila or 
Muni.\ ir .Tur, also railed G.arlii Mor Dh.ij Olaanra Dln.ij.i), to the cast of tho 
town of ijibab id, and Parasn'itb, east of the town of Barli'ijiura Tliero aro 
nnnKreijs otlurs of le-.s oxtf'nt Manito groaes of grt.vt age, ancient stone 
‘-r nlpturi m ’sotir} v < lb, and otln r relics of aanislied human life are met 
with all o.i r tlie f>ir(..ts, and choked with the rank jungle groa.th of centuries 
of nef.I( ct si lud flnquent in their mufme-s, eaidenera of an onee cr ttird and 
oj.nb lit poj.ul iMon ” t'lr IPiiry Elliot mnarks that we cannot be far wrong 
in snppo'ing ibo fort st trict to ha\e sirred the fortunes of tlio Goralhpnr 
h’tir’' , wbiib according to Clnni’Sf tr.aacllers was the c)tr> of flonri-bing towns 
b b.”,' the fourth, a%bile cPoving signs of deterioration in the =e;enfb, c' n- 
tur . I'ro'u till-, periolnntil tlm tunes ot Mn=alrti.vn rule, when it i-. dc' 
f 'i' 1 S' 1 il 1 .'’iid inbospit ibP, ^ e luar nothing more of the “nbrnontane 

c '' i.t' Tf e Mr''’’rn'ln' a c'-c in b'-e 1 nnabh>, tbongb by no means tin’.ilbrig, 

t t . xi I 1 ’In'- I t.i' - in ’ll. ion* f.f tb bil’s, aiifl tbu f u t fr ri'b to prnie 

t’ ,t 'I. i’ r'r J . ll e for. t' 1 . r. < .a Tno-' imo'' ni tr ib’ nn 1 unliealtbr then 

‘ I M‘ r'V,). /i. ^ ul iX 'a 
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pio'cnt. It is po'^'ililc tliat llicir \cr\ inncco'^sibiy caused these wilds- to 
ho oho'-on. frum tho i uliost times, :is a site for cities of refiigo , and ■\\hat aro 
now ruins iinv onro li:no liarlumrod the lluddliist Huii" before the porsccut- 
inp Hindu, or t!io tiirlmionl K lipul cbioltain pursued by the go\ernor 3 of 
S-nihlnl or Iliul uiii. Some account of (lie Jlordlnaj and Furasu.ith remains 
V. ill iu’ given in the G irettei'r portion of this notice. 

Of the tot il lorost .iroa over 100 ‘square miles (64,075 
Government for- \ es 

e»u acres) 'ire Gov eminent jiropcrty, and may be classified as 

follows — 


1 —15 1 If r tlie control of Go-\ 
vtrmnc U Uulf 1 S 

II. — I V' to Gorrrnmrnl to | 
rnTato IciBcci- ') 


1 or< «t In tlfil-v Cliandi. jiarpannh 

\ojlli ll»V(l 

I on -t t o«i of Ilclur, iiarganah 
-\f 7 t 1 l) «rh ,. 

Tlir<o noinlnnl villitcca in ilnV.'i 
C limili 

One in inrpsinh IJvrlifipnriv 


Acres, 

30,379 

20,058 

2,113 

2,CJ5 


Tolnl f4,075 


No. 1 lies in the e\(riMnc nortli of tlic district, and fills the greater 
portion of tlic tmnglc d on tlic Hnwasan river to the south-east, and 
flinhed In the subimmt me ro id ami tlic (J.ingoo on its norlli-oast and western 
sulf s r<'sj)( ctivelv About 10 (lOO .acres of tins forest have of l.itc >c.ars boon 
let In tlio Fort ‘•t Department to the tun eminent can.il foundry and workshops 
at Ivurki in •Sabaraiipur. for tlu purpo-o of “suiiplvuig the latter with char- 
coal the rciu iimler is managed hv the Collector of Dijiior, who on behalf of 
the Forest Dejiartmeiit V I ,arlv leases it to v.iriou ‘5 contractors The s lino officer 
has the control of No 2 , winch occupies the c.astern corner of the district, 
and includes the large plantation of su| timber already mentioned No 3 
has been let to priv ate farmers on cle n mg leases, 1 c , on condition that they 
extend cnUiv.irion In the jiarti il clearance of the forest , and No. 4 has been 
leaved for tbirh yc.irs to the Ti'iipur family No officers of tlio Forest Depart- 
ment aro attached to tins district, but their place is supplied and their duties 
are jierformed h^ the Collector, and tho results of that officer’s mauagemout 
during the p.ast five 3 'oars may bo shown as follows — 


Tear. 

• 

GroFB receipts 

Cbarpcs. 

Net income credited to 
Forest Department 
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a 

P- 
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a 

P. 
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a 
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1872-73 

17,402 

6 

4> 

3,035 

8 

4 

13,700 

12 

10 

ie73.7-< 

14,139 

14 

11 

2,G91 

4 

4 

11,448 

10 

7 

1674-76 

n,2C2 

6 

3 

3,071 

10 

10 

7,290 

10 

6 

I876-7C 

10,87 C 

0 

0 

3,273 

9 

0 

13,602 

9 

4 

1876-77 

6,945 

13 

1 1 

2,089 

14 

10 

2,966 

14 

3 

Total 

06,026 

8 

1 ’ 

10,661 

16 

0 

49,065 

9 
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liow ever, required to make any soil productive; and that proportion is generally 
possessed by the clayey khddir lands. These lands always 
ho along the past or present beds of streams, and the most 
important tract of khddir is that adjoining the Ganges, on the western fron- 
tici's of parganahs Kiiatpur, Mandawar, Bijnor, Daranagar, and- Bash ta. In 
the northernmost of the npanan paiganahs, Najibabad, its presence is less 
marked. It has an average breadth of two miles, and its western fringe, on 
the immediate bank of the nver, is usually reserved for pasturage or the 
growth of thatching grasses and tamarisk. Such foreshore lands lower down 
the Gauges would bo called bela, and it is possible that the dread of inundations 
may in some cases prevent their being cultivated. Towards its southern end, in 
parganah Bashta, the Gangetic khadir lies very low — in some places, indeed, 
below the level of the river. “ Much of it,” writes Mr Markham, “ especi- 
ally those paits lying immediately under the sloping bank which divides the 
kh 6 dir from the bdngar, is a mere swamp, and grows even rice only in its drier 
parts This swamp is, however, gradually drying up and lessemng in extent, 
and the spots are not few in which, in years of moderate rains, rice cannot 
be grown. Splendid crops of rice are now annually cut in a spot where thirty 
years ago a tiger was shot, and where an elephant was lost in the then almost 
bottomless quagmire ” It may be added that less than forty years ago wild ele- 
''phants were occasionally seen here ^ Next m importance to the Ganges khfidir 
come those of the Khoh^and Ramgauga rivers in parganahs Nagina, Barhdpura, 
Dhdmpur, and Siohara, perhaps the most productive of alluvial tracts in the 
Noith-Western Provinces. The whole open country of parganah Afzalgarh is 
occupied by the khddir of the Rdmganga and Phika nvers. Lastly, there is a 
fertile tract of this kind on the banks of the classic Mdlin, near its confluence 
with the Ganges in parganahs Kiratpur and Manddwar, but especially in the 
former. 

In the rest of the district, as in the khadir tracts, the soils divide them- 
selves into four natural classes — mattiydr, hhrir, siwdi, and 
hJiur-sitcdi Of these the two former may be called primary^ 
and the two latter derivative Mattiydr is clay land or argillaceous soil. In 
seasons of suitable moisture it is highly productive, but in times of drought its 
Clacked and fissured surface bakes so hard as to become qmte unworkable. It 
13 seldom either manured or irrigated, and though beaiing all crops is chiefly 
sown with rices. Bhur is sandy or siliceous soil, and, hke mattiydr, is rarely 


1 So writes the Collector and Settlement Officer, Mr K Ker-Dick, in 1841. 
the name of this nrer is written and pronounced Koh. 
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mamired or watered. The poorest of all the soils here mentioned, it produces 
indifferent crops of all kinds, but is best adapted for the coarser grains of the 
autumn harvest— jo^r, bdjra, and urd. With these it is principally cultivated, 
and to see either sugarcane or cotton planted on it is extremely rare. The 
reverse of bhur, siwai is the richest of the soils here mentioned, and its name 
indeed denotes that it is superior or exceptional in quality.^ In some other 
parts of Rohilkhand and the North-Western Provinces it is known as diimat, 
and in some parts of the Du&b as raiisli It is a rich light-coloured loam, 
compounded of clay and sand (that is, mattiydr and bhur), the proportion of 
the latter being, however, slight. The presence of the sand renders it crumbly 
and pulverulent Siwdi is capable of bearing any crop, but it is reserved 
chiefly for the more valuable staples, cotton, sugar, and wheat, and almost all 
the available manure and irrigation is spent in assisting it to produce these 
growths. Bhiir- siwai is siwai with a greater admixture of sand. In point of 
fertility it is, however, considered inferior not only to siwdi, but also to mattiy^r. 
Its better lands yield good cotton, as well as fair sugarcane, wheat, and barley; 
but, like bhur, it is chiefly sown with the coarser grains and oilseeds of the 
autumn harvest. It is seldom watered, but generally obtains whatever manure 
can be spared from the siw£i soil. The following statement shows how the 
various soils just described are distributed over that port.on of the district which, 
being revenue-paying as well as cultivated, has been subjected to a detailed 
survey . — 


Siwai. 

Mattiyir 

Bh&r-siwai. 

Bhhr 

Total. 

340,402 

109,130 

63,646 

78,169 

691,266- 

67 6 

18 5 

107 

132 

100-0 


nCT£8 •• 

Percentage of ditto 

: : 

To the soils here mentioned a fifth or artificial class is sometimes added, 

viz , that of manured soils. These may of course belong to any of the four 

natural classes ; but, as already noticed, the siwdi and bhur-siw4i lands are 

those which have the best chance of being manured, especially if they be ffaw- 

ham, or m the immediate neighbourhood of a village. 

From the last column of the above table it will be seen that the assessed 

cultivation of the district occupies less than half its area ; 

W nst® Isods 1 

but if we added to this cultivation that of the unassessed 

^ That name is derived from stwa, sucdCf more, better, except Mr. Markham translates 
siwai as “ extra good soil,” 
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w cuuc-frcD niul foe-sim))lc estates, the proportion i\oukl liso to somewhat over 
a half. The uncullivaled portion of Iho district maybe broadly divided into 
arable and barren waste Tlie former amounts in all to 360,208 acres, and 
includes old A\astc (113,581 acres) , new waste (45,310 acres) ; culturable forest 
(157,470 acres); and groves or orchards (13,847 acres). Old waste is imtim- 
bered land winch has cither never been cultivated, or Avas abandoned more 
than three years before survey. New a\ aste is land which was cultivated within 
the pieccding three years The barren area amounts to 146,065 acres It 
includes unculturablc jungle (7,810 acres) and land otherwise barren (138,255 
acres), Avhethor occupied by village sites, sterile hills, or sand-banks. There are 
no tisar ^ plains in the district. 

Some of the Bijnor streams have been aheady named, but it remains to 
^ describe the river system in detail Tn the submontane por- 

tion of the district, along the north-eastern border, the slope 
of the coiintr}’’ and direction of its drainage are of course at light angles to the 
trend of the hills — that is, from north-east to south-west In the open country, 
on the othei hand, in the centre and west of the district, the inclination of the 
surface and course of the streams is nearly from north to south. The average 
fall of the surface from north-east to south-west, calculated from Kdlagarh at 
the foot of the Garliwal hills to Rampuf Na/.rdna on the southern frontier, is 
3 25 Icet per mile • the former being 860 5 and the latter 710 2 feet above the 
sea, wliile the direct distance between them is 43 miles. The average fall from 
north to south, reckoned fi oni the plain below Cbundi Peak to the lowest 
point in the south-ivest coiner ol Bashta, is 4 9 feet per mile, as the former is 
070 and the latter 687 feet above the sea, while the distance betu eon them is 58 
miles. Having thus described the conditions under which they florv, we may 
tuin to the stieams themselves. The rivers of Bynor may bo classified as 
those Avliich, quitting the Garlnvdl hills, enter the district on its north-eastern 
border ; and those which, rising ivithm the distiict itself, water its central 
and southern parganalis. 

In the first class are included the Paih Kdo, Eawdsan, Kotdwdli, M/ilin, 
Sukhrdo or Sukron, Klioh, Rilniganga, Dhura, Bauaili, Peli, and Kotirdo ; 
in the second the Gdngan, Bfin, Karula, and Choiya There remain one 
or two small streams winch cannot be placed in either class. The Gangardm 
and Lakkarhdn, for instance, neither issue from the hills of Qarhwdl nor traverse 
the southern portions of the district. They both rise in the Najibabad forests, 
and, though locally regarded as channels of the Mdlin, are in reality only 

1 See Budaun, page 32. 
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tnbutarlea of that river. The Ganges and Thika or Ldldhdng, which skixt res- 
pectively the whole of the western and a small part of the south-eastern border, 
may be excluded from the hst, as rather outside the distnct than of it. The 
former becomes navigable by vessels of small burden opposite Nfigal in par- 
ganah Najibabad. 

In a south-westerly direction through the forests of the same parganah,and 

nearly parallel to one anothei, flow the Paili Rao, Raw^san, 

TheToih Bfio, ^ Kotaw^li. In their course from the Garhwdl hills to the 

wasan, and liotawah 

Ganges they are nowhere bridged. Most northern of these is 
the PailiRdo, which drains a large mountain surface inGarhwal and amongst those 
Ohandi hills whose southern base it skirts, but, except dunng and immediately 
after the rainy season, carries no stream. “ Its deeply-worn banks and chan- 
nels, the enormous boulders which it has carried down, and the huge trees 
whose tom and mangled trunks line its cold-weather bed, are so many silent 
evidences of the teriific force of the torrent in its short term of power.” The 
RaWasan and Kotdwali, on the other hand, hold more or less water all the year 
round, the latter flowing south of the former, and both south of the Paili Bdo. 
Neither flows during the rains with so furious a torrent as that river The Ra- 
wdsandoes good service as an irngator in the upper, the KoldwAli in the mid- 
dle and lower portions of its course. The former disappears in mid career be- 
neath a shingle of small boulders and pebbles, to re-issue onlyjust before meet- 
ing the Ganges near Tdntwdla. The latter, sometimes entered in maps as the 
Rdo,^ has completely swept away the old fOrt of Xsafgarh, which once stood 
beside its mouth 

Also a tributary of the Ganges, the Mdlm has a longer and more south- 
westerly course than any of the streams already mentioned. 

Mfibni, Jggm'ng fi.Qm {;{jq (Jarhwdl hills, it enters this district in three 
separate channels, known as the Mdhn, Riwdn, and Ratndl, 
and flowmg through Najibabad, Kiratpur, and Rrjnor, falls into the Ganges at 
Rdoh, on the bolder between the latter parganah and Manddwar. Joined by 
the Gangardm after a very short course, and by the Lakkarhdn after a 
somewhat long one, the Mdhn is rejoined by the Riwdri three miles above, and 
by the Ratndl three miles below, the town of Najibabad. The Mdhn is proba- 
bly the same as the Enneses ® mentioned about 300 B G by the Greek ambas- 
sador Megasthenes ; and it is certainly identical with' the Mdhni of the drama- 

^ The term Efio is applied to most torrents in this distnct, and is by itself insnffi- 
cient for purposes of distinction s « It seems probable that the people of Mnndfiwar, as 

pointed out by Mr Vivien de St. Martin, may he the Mathoe of Megasthenes, who dwelt on 
the hanks of the Erincses. If so, that river must be the Mfibu,”— TAe Ancient GeogropnV 
of India, by Ma]or-General Alex. Cunningham, C.S.I., London, 1871 . toI. I , PP> 
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li-l n'llidii*-!, wlm n,>nn‘>luil *omc 210 ^o.lr•, lili-i In In'^ ])lny of Sakiintala 
tlu' I'ltt-'r a Ix'-mtiful Uu)uj;h perhaps idc.ili/od pictuio of llio Wdijn 
T iii-n. Tin- Knm nu^luiianla pnr^nos an antelopo into a Io\g1 plum bcsido 
i!i<’ M'lhn. and in the ruiirsp of the rha<^o botli tho hnntor and In's quarry enter 
n lori ’< on llio bml.*! of that ‘■ire.un. The deer .at length finds sanctuarj’’ in a 
h* nnitage. ^\lu’^o the King !'< nulucod to spare its life, and p.auscs to admire tho 
1 iMiilu^ of the rnor and the ‘^cene " I^cn (ho surfaco of the water, ” ho 
t \el um-', “ i« reddened with lines of consecrated bark, winch float down its 
'In. am Look again , the roots of) on trees are bathed in the waters of holy 
pnolh. which quiver a', (he hreero plajs upon thorn ” In tiio trees themselves 
pnrrocpiel'- arc feeding their unfledged \oiing , and on tho shady grecusw’ard 
w.uuler those doer of whom one Ins htoly escaped tlio arrows of the king In- 
I emo is riMiig from belore tho neighbouring sliriiic “ The Cliaknivilka ^ is call- 
ing lior mate on the InnKs of (be Mabni,” or dabbling amongst its pink 
walor-blic'', while \lie air rcsmiiuls with the hhthe cry of tho Indian cuckoo. 
“ In this Innd'-cape," huv s Dushnnnta, when conversing afterwards with 
.1 jninlcr, '* 1 wnh to see reprcsonled tho river i\Iahni, with some amorons 
ilnmingoes on its green m irgin , lurlhor hack must appear some hills near tho 
inoimt'un Himalaya surrounded with herds of chamaras It was while 
gariiig on this silvan ‘■cone th.il the king first beheld tho lov cly Sakuntala, clad 
in a mantle of woven hark and bus) amongst her flowers. It vv.is along tho 
banks of tho ^l.'diii tint, after tlioir wedding, sho journeyed towards tho court 
of her Spoil-estranged Inisband , and wo may liojic that, as foretold in tbo play, 
tbo) spent tlieir dee lining d i) s (ogolbor uinid tlio peaceful beauties of tho sacred 
grove bt'sido that ^troam Tlio river is perennial, save in years of drought. 


All the remaining nv ers, except the Chon a, arc aflluouts of tho Eamganga 
or its tributaries Tho Sukhnio or Siikrou, a stream resemb- 
ling 111 charnclcr tho ItawAsan and Kottivv.ili, passes from 
tlio Garhwal hills tlirougli the extrorao c.astorn corner of Najibabad, and meets 
tho Khoh m the adjoining parganah of Barhfqnira Its course is from north 
to south, and has a total length in this district of about 9^^ miles. On quitting 
tho hills further to tho cast, the Ivhoh is joined by an even larger stream, tho 
Sannoh, and thus reinforced enters Barhtlpur.T, flowing for 
llSigan^u°^ Bomo distance almost par.allol to tho Sukhnio Passing 
onwards in a southerly direction, it becomes tho boundary 
between Barhapura and Nagina j but on entering Dhdmpur turns towards 


> The nrfihmani duck (ana* casarca) ® Tho Yak (Bo* grttnniens) ® Soo 

TTorks ol Sir W. Jones, 1799, Tol. YI., " Sakuntala,” a translation that will vycU repay perusal 
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the south-east, and falls into the E^mganga near the south-eastern corner of 
that parganah. It has in this distnct a course of about 34 miles, and a 
mean fall of about 8^ feet per mile. The E^mganga enters the district at 
Edlagarh on the border between Barhapura and Afzalgarh, and curving to- 
wards the west, forms the common boundary of the two pargauahs. It then 
turns southwards, and crossing the western comer of Afzalgarh, again becomes 
the boundary of that parganah, separating it from Dhampur and Siohdra , after 
this it leaves the district, having accomplished a distance as the crow flies of 
22 miles, with a mean fall of 7 feet per mile. Neither the Khoh nor Eamganga 
is anywhere bridged. Both receive the drainage of a large mountain area, and 
are therefore hable to sudden though quickly subsiding floods. During such 
floods they are impassable, although neither contains much water in the dry 
season. From June to September the Edmganga can be crossed only in boats, 
but at other times of the year it is, like the Khoh, fordable in many places. 
Both rivers abound in quicksands, and are highly capricious *in the choice of 
their beds ; but in both respects the Eamganga is more to be dreaded than the 
Khoh Neither is without value as a means of transport, and in the rainy season 
flotillas of logs, bound often for distant destinations, may be seen drifting 
down both streams. 


The surface drainage of parganah Afzalgarh and the low hills skirting its 
north-eastern frontier is carried into the Rdmganga by the 
an^P^e^h’ Dhdra, Banaih or Jhama, and Peh rivers, all flowing m a 

sonth-uesterly direction. But, except the Peh, which is fed 
by perpetual springs in the Afzalgarh forests, none of these streams is perennial 
The Dhara and Banaili ‘‘ are merely rain-torrents, swollen and impetuous for 
some three months of the year, and dry beds of sand during nine and 
neither these nor the Peli are anywhere bridged. The last stream of this sort 

„ that need be mentioned is the Kotirao, which, after a brief 

The Kobrao , i -l 

and rocky course from north to south through the extreme 

eastern comer of Afzalgarh, joins the Phika on the frontier. 


The Gangan. 


V/e come next to the second class of rivers, those which, nsing in 
the district itself, water its central and southern parga- 
nahs. Of these the most important is the Gdngan, whose 
source lies in the forests ten mdes east-north-east of Naj'fbabad. Leaving 
that parganah with a perennial stream, this river traverses Akbarabad and 
Nagina, forms the boundary between Dhampur and Nihtaur, and after 


^ Settlement repoit, para, 6l 
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pas'^ing tluough Builipnr becomes a short clistanco before quilting this 

di^-fricl tlic frontier betivcen the last-named pargnnah and Siohara. Its 

course 1 *^ cvtremeh tortuoii';, but gencinlly fiom north to south, its length 

villnn the district is 45 miles, and its mean fall about 4 feet per mile. The 

rncr flows m a deopl 3 -cut bed between well-defined banks, and, except 

in Aoar.-' of bca^ 3 ' rain, or when injudiciously dammed, seldom overflows those 

banks. As it no\or ebanges its course, there has been no objection to providing 

it with bridges for all the principal loads that cross it. It feeds with its waters 

the principal canal of the district. The Bdn proper rises 

amongst some small swamps in tho south of Nagma and 

north of Nihtaur . but aUhongh a perennial stream, it is sometimes confused 

with an intermittent Inbntarv named the IBanra, which has a more northern 

origin, first assnming tho form of a watcrcomso m Akbarabad. On leaiong 

Is'ihtaur tho Bun crosses tho extreme north-western corner of Burhpnr, and for 

the remainder of its course in the district forms the boundary lino between that 

p irganah and Ch.'indpur , its total length in Bijnor is about 26 miles, and its 

general direction due southwards. Liko tho Gangan, tho B/in flows in a deep- 

cut bod, from winch it seldom wanders ; but as a great part of its course lies 

ibrongli a low-l^-ing tract of country, its inundations are more frequent and 

iniscluovous than rlioso of the former river It is bridged wherever crossed by 

llio principal roads So also is tho Karula, a perennial 
ThcKnruh, , ^ , , o , 

stream rcscmblnm the Gun^ian in tho character of its bed. 

Ilisiug in Nagiiia, about a milo nortb-w’est of tho chief town, the Karula 
meauders southwards through that paiganahand Dhampur. It then becomes 
for some distance tho frontier between Burbpur and Siohiira, and turning to- 
wards tho south-east, receives just bofoio leaving the district the scanty waters 
of tho Ekrn brook Tho length of its course within Bijnor is 29 miles. 
Last and least, tho Choi^xa is a more channel for tho surface dramage of 
tho south-w'cst centre of the district. As its name shows, it 
IS an inlormittont stream, dry for the greater part of the 
3 ’ear.^ First taking tho form of a wxatorcourse m Najibabad, close to the south 
of tho chief towm, it loaves that pargauah to become the boundaiy between 
KIratpur and Akbarabad. It then crosses Bijnor, divides that parganah from 
Daruuagar on tho west, and joins the Ganges in the latter, about two miles 
south of tho tomb of Nawdb SbujAat KhAn ^ Tho general direction of its course 
is sonth-south-w'estorl 3 ’', w’lth a total length of 28 miles. 


The Cholyn. 


' Choi) n moans n water-hole dnp in the bed o£ a dry river, and hence the dry nver 
itself Sco EWiol's Races of the Nortlt-Wcslcrn Provinces, II, 268 (Bcaines’ edition) - ,Seo 
Gazetteer article on Jnbanabnd. 
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proj' cts have nt diflerent times been formed for supplying Rolul- 
l>‘r -c'-^lotvb-r Unnd with canals tapped from the Rumgauga or Ganges 
in this district. Tho oarliest of these was tho Eastern Riun- 
ganga 'ch- me, planned in 1810 Liontenant Anderson of tho Bengal Engineers, 
Ihf n-v trrn i::m- but snporscdcd tw o years later by tho roaised project of 
i'**' *'^ Lieutenant Jones of tbc same corps. Starting from a dam 

an 1 regulating bridge on tho left bank of tbc Rtimganga, about two miles below 
Kalagarli, l\[r. Jones' canal was intended to traverse parganab Afzalgarh in a 
routhtrh direction After passing tlio Banaili merit would have tnniod soutb- 
ca=t\ .’.rd'=, to rc=;nnio its southward course on crossing the Fell, and to loaac 
th' parg mail and district at Baliori, south of Rebar. Thenceforward it was to 
have tr.aaer-ed tho T'Jorad.ibad district, falling into tho Dliola nadi at Sliahpur, 
IK ar it' innction with the Ramganga The Dh&ra, Banaili, and PiLa rivers 
a ' re to h^' dammed up whore cro^scd by tins canal, regulating bridges being 
]'nn.>h d below t!ie »1 ims , and three bnincbcs were to stretch south-westwards 
through parg 'iiah Af/algarli towards tho Riimganga. The estimated cost of 
the work w ta K«. 3,02,27.0, and tho estimated }carly revenue was Rs. 75,000, 
Lut c!o-,;r t\.amitnlion of the schemo and the cvpericnco of othoi canals showed 
lh''t thr* income a'sumcrl was greatly overrated, and that in fact it was doiihlftil 
vhethor the caiul would return any interest at all on the capital spent in its 
con trurlinii. It w.is urged, too, that .all tho funds then available for iingation 
A.orl a lixaild r.at her bo employed in hasteiiing the conijdotion of the more 
imjiertuit Upi*cr Gangf a ( .anal , nor were jilivsical as well ns fitianoial objcc- 
IjoriM, anting again-t J^Ir Jones’ scheme Tie bad indeed placed Ibo lino of 
h’w wul . 1 - far .!«: j) 0 -'Silile v.c'-lward of tbo Gnrbwal lulls and tho broken 
/ .’■ouiid I), iK'ath tliein , anrl iii tins fact l.ay tbo inliorent siiporinrity of hn 
ij ( n,r r Mr. Andir-on’'- Neverlhc le^^, the sIojk'S were rapid and unfavotir- 
I M( , and tl e pi-my mountain torrent-' to be passed jircsented ‘crioiis ohstaclei 
It: i- I. in I tint tho ir'iiii,miga might capritnmsl_) filnfl its course, leaving 
tie 1 I id-c' () jI - flrv, or th it v.ith its afiluonts it niiglit cut into tlio eand 
. t j oir f vlirn h t t t ^pn tnl. Tlie^e < on-idoratioiH caused the project to ho 
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course through pargaunhs Barhapura, Nagma, Nihtaur, and Ddrdnagar, the canal 
would have turned suddenly southwards near Haldaur m the latter, and pass- 
ing through parganahs Ch&ndpur and Bdshta left the distnct After this it was 
to have traversed the Moradabad m two and the Budaun district in three 
branches, all ending m the latter — the most northern in the Kdmganga near 
Hazratpur, the middle and southern in the Ganges near Kakora and Kachhla 
respectively Mr Parker was ordered to survey, and submitted reports from time 
to time, until the outbreak of the rebellion m 1857 temporarily suspended the 
consideration of his project. In 1870, however, Mr Parker, in conjunction 
with Mr. Roberts, C E , prepared a modification of the former scheme,^ by which 
the canal was to depend for its spring harvest supply of water on the Rdmganga, 
and for its autumn harvest supply (in Moradabad and Budaun only) on a 
feeding line from the Amroha branch of the Eastern Ganges canal, then in 
contemplation. Part of the new project referred to the construction of an 
Eastern R^mganga canal, similar to that proposed by Lieutenant Jones in 1842. 
Other canal designs delayed any final decision on the subject untd 187fi, 
when Government rejected the whole scheme of Rdmganga irrigation for the 
following reasons : — 

That project has been carefully considered, but, so far as the enquinea 
have gone, it does not seem practicable to carry it out at a cost bearing any rea- 
sonable proportion to the advantages it would confer Expensive head-works, 
and still more expensive crossmgs of the Khoh and other torrents that dram the 
outer slopes of the Himalayas, would be necessary, and as the Rdmganga 
derives no benefit from the snows, the volume of water to be utilized is insuffi- 
cient to render the outlay remunerative It appears that the wants of this 
tract (Western Rohilkhand) can be better met by improving communications 
As early as 1861 Colonel Baird Smith had advocated the construction 
And Eastern through W estern Rohilkhand of a canal from the Ganges, 
Ganges canals action -vras taken on hi8 proposal until 1867 In the 

following year Mr Parker was directed to survey and report, the result being 
the Eastern Ganges canal project The head-woiks of the proposed hne were 
to be at Sydmpur on the Ganges, at the foot of the Chdndi hills; and hence 
the canal would have flowed southwards through Najibabad, Kiratpur, Akbar- 
abad, Bijnor, and Ddranagar, Onwards from near Jhdln, in the last-named 
parganah, its course would have been almost identical with that of the Rdm- 
ganga canal planned by Mr. Parker in 1855 — that is to say, that it would 

^ The canal now planned was intended to start from Bhoepnr in parganah Barhdpura, 
and to flow south-westwards and southwards through parganahs Dhfimpur and Siohfira 
" Government of North-Western Provinces, to Govemment of India, No 0,32217 , dated 10th 
June, 1676. 
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traversed Sloradabad ni hvo aud Budaun m tlircc channels, passing 
thronrrh the "^anie pargauahs and terminating at almost the same points as 
the older project. In 1SG9 a portion of one of the two Bloradabad branches 
was actually dug, ^ but discussions as to the amount of water to bo dranii from 
the Ganges, the probable cost and returns of the scheme, and the danger of its 
ob'^tructing drainage, delayed the further construction of the nork. The last 
relived project for this canal was submitted to Government in 1873, but nitb 
the departure of Sir William Muir - in 1874 the idea of completing it uns 
abandoned The reasons which led to this icsult may be briefly summarised ns 
follows . — 

(1) That the canr.l noiilcl be little used m oi dinary years, and tlicreforo 
unrenmicraihe In tlio districts through which it was to pass little or no 
difTcrcnce cxi'^ted between the rates of rent paid for dry and watered soils, 
while rhers and clicaplj constructed earthen v. ells supplied what iingation was 
rfqinrrd. Except in Cijnor, the distress in late years of scarcity had boon 
nowhere so groat as to call for a remission of reienue , and Bijnor, intersected 
as it was b} torrents, would bo just the district where most outlay, and 
therefore least return on capital, could bo expected 

(2) That the water supplied h^ the Ganges in drier ycais was insiifTi- 
c 5( nl to feed both a Kohilkhand canal and those in the Duub, whore the necessity 
of irrigation was undiaputerl. 

The latior objection innj bo regarded as baling dealt its death-blow to 
the E-'-tirn Ganges scheme , but it remains to be seen whether the iccent 
i-oarciti in llohilkliand will not can:5e the roinal of jirojccts for canals from tlio 
K-iinganga 

Ecfcrcnce has been alre.idy made to the swamps of the Bashta lowlands. 

A siriularh situated ‘•trip of margin country lies immediately 

licncath the bank which ra,i‘=cs the uplands aboic the Gangelic 

Ibadir in parganahs Kiratpiir and Manduwar. Here the moiass is at all 

more completely covered with water than in Bdshta, and v idening near 

i' v {onfluenco of the Ganges and Malm, supplies the district with its only con- 

‘•ub rablo kd c . Although cov enng v, ith its mixture of mere and quaginiro about 

'ncf.Pirpara or “j^OO acres of Gidarpnra and other Mandawar villages, 

^ ■’> i' >’• tins jldl nowhere enters the boundary of that Ruoli aft< r 

vh'ch it is commonk ll.ough v.rongly* called The Gidarjaira jhil lies too far 

'I ’ll '• r 11-1 o* t' f Pan I'- 1 lirarch, ct a cost of !!'> t l.’iSC Tl f ri v av, m dUoO' ! 

1. ’ « » -ltd’ i" Jiiir, .i (i $‘i' lalourfs frinlorii! i/rrn nj [liicat ti ftr n'lti 

■ Tw 1 . wi v V b ro..; U in fa^cur of t! ' f-oji-tt 
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Ou' nirf'u'c of tlio •^urro«nt\in" f'lf'lds lo icfro'^li tlicir crops its 
V it* r , I'lU uluro H"( too deep ninl wet for cuIli\ation itself produces crops 
uf il.r> fitu r rlr* . Ill wiulor i{<i ‘uitfacc r(“-oun(ls with tlio cries of ducks, 
;ii <. Ink '^iDpe. nud ntlior nstor-fow 1 , hut ns tins tlicir temporary homo 
1 ntn 11 *. n\ inil* onl\ <li*'lan( fnmi I’ljimr, t)ie\ are ‘■eldom sudered to remaiu 
1( ,ip unmolr>!< tl. A *tr. im hionllv knrmu as (lie Lahpi corners into the Mnlin 
lki‘ ’urphi’. \\ I'.cr'v tiftliu hi e. The district coiifaiii'. no otlicr jliilof sufficicni 
^ -o [n oi -oru* iiotiee, hut the hr;;ei fIiccI*’ of uatcr \m 11 ho nientioiicd in the 
tJ.-it'Mr irtirh >■ on tie’ par;: tn di*. wliero (hey occur Except in Bijnor 
] ir; irdi. \.h< re ■•tor* ■- of ‘-till \\.i{er are rare, thcro nro feu aillaeos uhich 
do not I'eiit-un at h T-t one pond to a*,^!*.! m tlicir irn"n(ioii. Cut in some 
part of the di^tmtthe •■lope of tlie count r> preaents (he ncciirnulalion of 
\\ ater o\< r an\ c* tenM\ e ‘■pm e 

'll •’ fornuo'-l uaiit of Cnnor i>. "oo 1 communications It scorns Iinrdlj' 
ii( c( -'■ara to sax that none of the canal", and, except Ibo 

C. --'''•ir o< -t , * . >71 

(laiio* ", Hone of (he ri\er", arc nan^ahlc Tliorc is no 
i“J\\ax, and the '{-(itdi iiear< '( the heKhpi.irlers of the district is MuratT.ir- 
i.a,tar. (ome .'10 niih*" di"! iiit Ih’tu.’eii this and Cijnor tlic traxcller is 
lo;’;<d in ‘■tapn" p d iiiqttins, hut tradition spciks of a hacknc}-carriago 
:}’ it mne ;u comphdied the ituiriKX 'Jhe lot d length of iiictallccl roads is 
onl\ 15 imlc". and (he rdeimce of no hihr limestone j>rc\ outs tlio extension 
if'tirh liiK", *' 'Jdie di"trirt trifiie,” writes idr. Markham, “is seriously 
imp' I'.ed in It" way to the niarh ts <if the Diiub h\ the Ganges rixer all 
diing the \M "tt rii ‘ide, w nil it" he (X X s ,nd and wide and almost impass.ablc 
1 ’.r tr u t, xxhile till re are few road" in the dmtrict on xxhich there is not an 

uiihridged stnim. tiftiii wilhdinicuU approaches The licax-y timber tratSo 
from the fon"( to die i)m'd> ero""es (he district by two nirdti lines tad Nagina, 
Ciinor, and the dardpur ghfit, and iid Najihihad aud the IxaoU ghat, cutting 
up tlie roads moio than aux thing che, and }ct the Forest Department docs not 
(ontnhulo one pico toward"* the iiiuinlenanco of tho roads in the open country 
which it> traflic destro\s,” 

The only metalled roads are those to (1) Jlcornt and (2) Muzaffarnagar, 
of which four and six miles rcspectivolj' ho xvithm the 
district; aud that to (3) Nagiua, motallod for four miles 
outside tho town of Bijnor. Of unmokalled roads, those to Moradabad, Najib- 
ahad, Nag'ma, Dhampnr, and Dlianaura (of Moradabad) are tlio host aud most 
important Tho following statoraont distributes tho district highxvays into 
firat-class or raised, bridged, and metalled, second-class or raised and bridged, 
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l,nl not mct-xlkJ * and third-class or common cross-country cart-tracks, neither 
r.iii-'l nor metalled, but occasionally bridged : — 

^Iihnge 

Ftrst-class roads. within dutncl 

Bij".or (n Jlfcnit • • k«» ••• ••• * • * • 4 

„ ^!t3''\fr'vrmjr\r . .. .. «. .. 6 

„ Kagina (mclalkd portion) ... .. ... . * 

Total ... U 


Second-clais reads. 

Bijmr to N'ngina (onmctallcd portion) 

,, Kdrpnr and Moradnbad 

„ Ch^ndpnr and Dlianaura ... 

,, Nihtanr and Dhfimpnr 

, Kiratpnr and Najibalad 


. IS 

... 12 

21 

... 24 

... 21 


115 


Third-class roads 

ITirdwSt to Najihalnd, Nngina, Dhdmptir, Siohnra, and Moradabad ... . C4 

1)1 --aura to Nnrpnr, Dhdmpnr, Shcrkot, Afzalgarh, and Kilagnrh . . ... 44 

n jn^T to ManJai^r, Miral, Am‘!ot, and Laldhfinp .. ... , , 37 

rj-il llir. ni,b Dijnor to Dardnagar, and thtncc to Dijnor-Cli/indpiir road ... 16 

Da' ;-a-&r to IlrMour, Nilitanr, Nngina, fiarhSpura, and Kfilu Siyyid ... ... 42 

T.i )U l’ n to Mot d-iwar, Kirntpar, Akbarabid, Nncina, Shcrkot, and Raaulpur ... SO 

\ I il a! 0 1 to Akbarabad. Nititaor, and Nurpur . .. ... ... 31 

'.Ajiba’i! to Bartupnn., and Kartgorli ... ,. „. 38 

I.ifAtpnr to Jiiblaur, Chandpur, and Hfi'ihta 37 

ir !p ir lo Ni.rpur, Tijpur, an J Riohara . 20 

ns"Arif to Cb u dpnr ard Amrobi ... 21 

In. to AfzoL itli, Itf bar, and Dharn ... .10 

to Ko’k ;dir and Knnria ., ,21 

Ki'la'ir to Nijibabad and HaMuklnta . 20 

'.-■zil to Nijibalad aod Kaarla ... .. . ... 23 


Total 


... 4'=6 


In order to compensate for the scarcity of first-class roads, those of the 
<'( ' ) l-ekts are 1- r pt m eKccptionally good rep.air. A raided track .abontl2 or 
1'' f. t i.^Je In re-^nf 1 in the centre of the road for “light tniffic” only, and 
f ■"1 t" r-_f re b' mentamod in order almo-t .as o-ood as that of metalled lines, 
’j j. ^ . I ir I:; of c^'T^fuction obtain- tl=cv.boro in RohiUband, and, it n 

1- ' I !. in L > ’ Ar Id anal ai-a In tbo folIo'Ming table arc shov.n thr. di-tanrr s 
1 .' tl ■' pi’ al to.'rs and \'li'’g»s from Bijnor, os given ly tbo di'trici 
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autholities. 

These distances 

are measured as the road travels 

, and not 

as the 

crow flies*— 

Amblicra 


Miles 

... 12 

Kotk£dir 


MthB 

... 20 

Amsot 

• 


• •• 

30 

MandSwnr 

••• 

8 

Akbnrabnd 

• •• 



18 

Na]fbabad 


... 21 

Afzalgnrh 

• •• 

fl«* 


34 

Nagfna 

•• 

... 19 

Bnrbfipuni 

• •• 


• •1 

27 

Nihtaur 


... 16 

Cb&ndpur 

• •• 



21 

Ndgal 


... 21 

Dfirfinngnr 

• •• 

• •• 


7 

NCrpnr m. 

• •• 

. . 22J 

Dbfimpur 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

24 

Kdaimpur 

• •• 

... 43 

Erskinegaoj 

• t* 

f •« 


8 

Uobar ... 

• •• 

... 42 

Haldnur 

• •• 

• tf 


10 

Sabaspiir 

*•« 

... 41 

Jbfilu 




6 

Shorkot 

... 

... 28 

Kiratpnr 

• •• 


• * 

10 

Sioh&ra 

• •• 

... 34 

Kanrlft 

• • 


• •• 

34 

Tfijpur 


... 27 

There 

are few large bridges in the district, and indeed the nature of the 


Bridges 


rivers met by roads is often such as to prevent the eonstrnc- 
tion of bndges at all. The annexed statement wdl, however, 
show in what manner various streams are crossed by the principal roads : — 


Brv season. 

Cltaracler of 

ry 

•9 

t 

P 

i 

1 

ry 

o 

P 

Feet 

STi 

Feet 

4 

Sloping 

Sandr 

42 


Do 

Do 

J'O 


Do 

Do 



Do 

Di 

ca-t. 

IV> 

D, 

n 



S tp 1 

Ci~~ 

ir’ 

J 

D' Ic 



! 

rc«'r^ic r '' 

r 

* 

O' 

ca- 1 

I>\ ( 

^ o 


1 


I. n 



Nnmcol road. 


Elver 


Moans of transit. 


1st Class 

Bljnor— Moznllar- 
nngar 

Bijnor— Mconit 
2ni Class 


Bljnot— Nnginn . 


Bijnor— Dlinmpur 


Bijnor— Mornd 
abad 


'Ganges 

.Milln 

Ganges 


[Bridge-of boats Ini 
drj season, for 
ry in rains 
Ford In dry sen 
son 

BridgoKif-bonts in, 
dry season, for 
ry in rains 


Flooded 

season 


JS 

’X 3 




Feet 

6,3S0| 


5 

o. 

o 

fi 


Feet 


/'Choiya 

I Banra 
,< Qiingnu 

I Kboh or Nogins 
L oannl 

fObolyo 

1 Bdn 


lOnlvert 
Do 

Bridge broken and 
not yot robuUf 
Bridge 


Q^^gan 

.Karulo 

( Oholya 
■iBdn 



Here during the miai 


fi’.Vj’— f c:: ■— <r tl tlr 
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- 



Flooded 

eeason 

Z>>y season 

Character of 

Name ol road 

Elver 

Means of transit. 

■3 


.a 








5 

'a 

3 

M 





e 

04 

O 

QJ 

o 

0 

C3 





m 

R 

R 

R 


B 




Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet 

Feet 



8rd Class 

t 

/'Pell 

Ford in dry eea- 

Bon4 

1,250 

6 

Insignifi- 

cant 

Inslgnlfl 

cant 

Steep 

Boulder* 


Earvdsan 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

. Do 

Do 


Kot&wdli , 

Do 


9 to 11 

40 

^ , 3 

Do 

Do 


Katbain 

Do 


7 

Inslgnlfl 

Inslgnlfl- 

Do. 

Sandy 





cant 

cant. 1 


Hardwar-Morad 

Ijnkltnrhdn 

Do 

64 

11 

14 

Do 

Do 

abad 

Mdllu 

Bridge 

250 

7 

68 

4 

Do 

Do 


Cliolya 

Do 

40 

5 

6 


Steepi. 

Loamy 



Do 

SO 

7 

16 

Do 

Sloping 

Do 


Gdngan 

Do 


Do 

4o 

2 

Do 

Bandy 


Khob canal 

Do 

18 

4 

12 

1 

Do 

tilled 
sand and 
clay 
Clayey 


l^Ekra 

Culvert 

12 

Do 

Inslgnlfl- 

Insignifi 

Easy 





cant 

cant. 

slope. 



/'Bin 

Bridge 

160 

10 

60 

4 

Slope 

Clayey 


Gfingan 

Do 

100 

12 

40 

3 

Steep 

Mixed 
sand and 







<' 


clay 

Dhananra— K41ft- 

Kanlla 

Calvert ... 

160 

10 

60 

2 

Sloping 

Sftuay 

gorh 

, Ebra 

Do 

26 

a 

Insignifi- 

InalgDifi 

Do 

Mixed 





cant 

cant. 


sand and 
clay 
Sand. 


Kboh 

Ford in dry season 

07,020 

10 

60 

a 

Easy 






slope 

Do 


Bimganga 

Do and ferry dnr- 

1,200 

9 

624 

3 

Sloping 


1. 

ing rams. 







B i J n 0 r Ldl- 

( Mdhn 

Ford 

2,000 

6 

30 

1 

Do 

Do 

dliaug 

1 Kotfiwdll 

Do 

260 

9 

40 

\ 

Do 

Boulders. 


rOboiTa 

Ford, formerly n 

160 

8 

Insigmfi- 

Insignifi. 

Do 

Sand., 



culvert 



cant 

cant. 


Olay 

Ddrfinagar and 

1 Bdn 
j 

Bridge 

100 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Easy 

slope. 


KSlu Bayyld 

Gfingan 

1 

Same bridge as 





. 


Bijnor — Dhum 
pur road 






Clayey. 

1 


• Kariilo 

Culvert 

24 

7 

10 

1} 

Sloping- 


^Kbob 

Ford in dry aeason, 

1,924 

Do 

186 

2 

Do 

Sand 


Mdbn 

Ford 

1,200 

4 

Insignifi 

Inalgnifl- 

Do 

Do 






cant 

cant 


Loamy 


Ohoiya ^ 

Bndgo 

23 

7 

Do 

Do 

Steep 

KAolfehfit— KiiBhi 
pur 

Banra , 

Gdngan 

Ford 

Do 

40 

66 

7^ 

Do 

SO 

Do 

li 

Sloping 

Do 

Do 

Sandy 

Kardla or Na- 

Bridge . 

19 

7 

16 

§ 

Steep 

Mixed 
clay and 


glna canal 







Kbob , 

Ford in dry season 

6,280 

’ 12 

40 

a 

Easy 

Sandy 


(.E&nganga 




slope 

Do 


Do and ferry in 

7,020 

18 

200 

4 

Slopbig 



raiDB. 






Do. 

Hajlbabad— NOr 

f Obolya , 

Ford 

40 

4 

Insignifi- 

cant 

Inalgnifl 

cant 

Steep 

pur 

( Banca 

Do 

41 

6 

Do 

Do 

Sloping 

Loamy. 


rOhoiva 

Do 

26 

5 

Do 

Do 

Steep 

Do 

Klratpur— Bdshta, 

J Banra 
i Do 

Do 

Do 

60 

Do 

4 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sloping 

Sandy 

Do 


tBfin 

Bridge 

60 

0 

16 

1 

Easy 

Clayey 







slope 



The remaining roads of importance do not cross rivers. 
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The climate of Bijnor is on the whole the pleasantest to be found in the 
. plains of the North-Western Provinces. The ncamc‘:s of 

the Himalaya range, and the presence of the chill 
streams which flow thence, keep the district at once moist and cool, vhilc 
the general prevalence of sand m the sod, the slope of tho countr}-, and 
the numerous drainage channels preserve it from excessive dampness Tho 
cold weather, corresponding with winter and spring, lasts for about six 
months It is of course difficult to draw any hard-and-fast line in matters 
of climatic change, but this season may be said to begin about tho 15th 
' October and end about tbe 15th Apnl It is succeeded by the summer or hot 
, weather, but even tbis is milder than m tbe Du5b and eastern districts, and it 
18 possible fora European to remain under can\ as tin ougbont it without feel- 
ing any great discomfort from heat And here maj' be shown tlic highest and 
lowest temperatures recorded during tho various months of five } cars in the 
present decade — ^ 


Month 

1871 

IS 

72 

1S73 

1674 

18 

7C 

Maximum 

§ 

I 

c 

r-; 

B 

c 

? 

r* 

WM 

c 

s 

B 

c 

Maximum. 

s 

c 

*c 

£ 

2 

1 

7^ 

B 

C 

C 

F 

c 

c 

rt 

9^ 

2 

P 

£ 

£ 

< 

January 


Gt 80 

4G 85 

60 54 

r.o Gi 

65 63 



45 51 

n 

47 5 

February 


76 85 

56 53 

67 70 

51 17 

72 5o 

56 70 


51 IS 



March 


S3 74 

69 r> 

83 87 

03 12 

61 n , 

65 CO 

77 fo 

57 57 

65 0 

61 5 

J\pril 


93 40 

71 06 

90 1 1 

70 18 

94 '0 

76 I 7 

t'7 I 

72 2 

ICO c 

74 8 

Mrtj 


97 C3 

78 CO 

98 3“ 

78 7l 

93 95 

79 l3 

103 4K 

81 45 

103 0 

hi 5 

Jniio 


91 70 

80 no 

96 73 

63 00 

103 66 

6^' r I 

94 ST 

61 93 

9 i 'i 

h4 5 

Jnh 


8'i 64 

79 58 

86 93 

7'l 7l 

9(1 1;0 

63 3o 

‘ 0 05 

79 ^7 

1(3 0 

76 0 

August 


6f> 25 

79 58 

85 51 

79 54 

69 50 

60 75 

8“ ' 0 

60 1( 

95 0 

73 0 

Septetuher 


S9 00 

77 OG 

86 9 i 

76 I1 

87 6 

78 70 

‘3 3 

77 ^6 

97 0 

74 0 

October 


65 10 

67 20 

81 Cl 

CC 21 

65 00 

67 5U 

E7 14 

Ct -7 

t5 >> 

Cl 0 

Noreinher 


7 5 no 

5141 

73 70 

57 10 

76 C’’ 

r.’’ ir 

76 n 

r,'.."' 

60 0 

'4 0 

Iledcmbcr 


67 12 

50 50 

CO 20 

51 31 

67 13 

4'- 51 

Ci io 

4'^ If, 

60 0 

4*. 0 


About the 20 111 Juno ibc almospbcro is ng un r lulcd tlmfillol tlio 
rams, wbicli last, with but slmht miorinibSion=, unt;l chilli iiigu*- ind ii;'--rr’nr 
amiouncc the approacbnig icturn of the coM weather. Dnniig wrii'T. '■nd 
generally m the month of January, ibere aro a few •'ho' r r-, 1 ao ■ n as 
tbe mahiUcatfi About the ^ainc time hci! occabionalK fad', but nri w in <^t.ch 

'The figures for the last two ycar=, 1^70 a 1 1 ISTT, b'tc c'alt'tJ a- r "fi srl'j 

inaccurate 

01 
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"vveiglit and quantity as to damage the crops The average total rainfall for the 
past five years may be shown as follows : — 


Period. 

1873, 

1874 

1875 

1876. 

1877. 

Prom ist January to 30th April 

1 I 

46 

3 7 

1 9 

65 

„ 1st May to 31st August 

26 9 

39 3 

35 8 

30 3 

7 8 

„ 1st September to 31st December 

17 6 

8 3 

9 2 

6 2 

6 6 

Total 

45 6 

52 2 

48 7 

38 4 

19 9 


Jfauna 

Domestic cattle 


II 

Products of the District 

In describmg the fauna of the district it will be necessary id confine 
ourselves chiefly to some notice of the more remarkable 
wild animals. There is nothing peculiar in the local 
breeds of horses and domestic cattle, but Bijnor is 
a great grazing district, and its forest tract is said to provide pasture for 
about 75,000 head of the latter At night the herdsman drives his flocks 
into pens known as Lhattds, which are moved annually; and it has been cal- 
culated that there are about 105 such enclosures m the distnct. Bijnor has 
always been famed for its shooting In the forests along the north-eastern 
border tigers and leopards abound, while bears are not 
uncommon. They are shot from elephants, as in the 
neighbouring Tardi, the macMv} system of Mirzapur and Bundelkhand 
bemg unknown, or at all events not practised. In the same habitat are found 
the hyaena and lynx {Felis caracal), a rather uncommon animal in Northern 
India. Ghital or spotted deer (^Axis maculatus) are abundant throughout 
the woodlands, and small herds are sometimes met with in outlymg patches 
of jungle at a distance from the main forest — as, for instance, at Nurpur 
The mmbhar stag {Rusa Ansiotehs) prefers the hill country of Ch&idi, and 
rarely descends to the covers of the forest tract. Pdra ox hog-deer {Axis 
porcinus) are plentiful not only in the grassy glades or along the banks of 
streams m that tract, but also amongst the high grass of the lowlands 
skirting the Ganges, and may even be found on the river bank within four or 


"Wild beasts 


JA nachdn is a nest-like pbtform constructed for the sportsman in a tree. 
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five miles of the station of Bijnor. The nilgdi (Portax ptctiia) and fonr-hroned 
antelope ( Tetraceros quadricorms) occur in the woodlands^ but are rare. The 
common antelope, on the other hand, may be shot in all the open parts of the 
district, Kdlar or barking-deer (Cervulus aureus) may be found occasion- 
ally in the forest tract; but the swamp-deer (Rucervus Duvaucelhi) has become 
extinct. Wild elephants, which, as already mentioned, used once to extend 
their wanderings as far as the swamps of Bashta, now penetrate no further 
than thd northern woodlands. These they visit in large herds during the 
rams, returning at the close of that season to the lower ranges of the hills. 
Wolves confine themselves to no particular locality, and, except perhaps at 
breeding seasons, are fortunately not gregarious. Wild hog are common, as 
usual, in every district where ravines, tali grass, and sugarcane are plentiful 
The scale of rewards for the destruction of wild beasts is much the same as else- 
where, pt 2 ., for full-grown tigers, leopards, and bears of either sex, 10, 5, and 
3 rupees respectively ; for the cubs of these animals, 3, 3, and rupees respec- 
tively ; for a female 5, and for a male wolf 3 rupees. For wolf-cubs nothing is 
given. The following statement shows the number of persons who have died 
from the attacks of wild animals and snakes during five recent years . — 



1 

1 

1 

1872 

J87S 

1874. 

1875 

1876 

Average of 
five years 

Unlcs i«« 

1 

83 

67 

66 

B 

64 

es-o 

Females . . 

»« 

ISO 

106 

Ul 

mm 

102 

9&0 

Total 


213 

172 

147 1 

1 

137 

166 

167'0 


The mortality here shown is somewhat high, as might be expected lu a 
district with so much jungle as Bijnor It wiU be observed that the prin- 
cipal sufferers belonged to the softer sex, who, being weaker and more com- 
pletely unarmed, are more liable to the .attacks of wild beasts. 

Amongst the reptiles to whose bites the above deaths are largely due, 
cobras {Naja tnpudtans) and karaits {Bungarus, two- 
species) are most deadly. So far as its bed is sandy — that 
is for nearly as far north as ChSndi — the Ganges abounds in crocodiles and 
ghariy&U {Gavialis Gangeticus), 

Numerous pea-fowl and jungle-fowl inhabit the woods of the district 
Black partridge ate fairly plentiful, especially along the 
kh&dir of the Ganges, and the same tract is occasion- 
ally the resort of a few florican ; but bustard are extremely rare Grey 
partridges may be met with everywhere, but are less sociable than thei? 


Birds 
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Eagiisli congeners, and seldom to be seen in large coveys. The qnail is just as 
nbiquitous, but rather more gregarions ; and the sand-grouse {Pterocles exusixis) 
occurs in small flocks on the more bare and sandy tracts of the district. Snipe 
have been already noticed as haunting in winter the Gidarpura jMI , but, as 
elsewhere in India, they are birds of passage. The dearth of lakes prevents 
Bijnor from being quoted as a good district for wild-fowl shooting, although 
the jhil just mentioned and the larger rivers are frequented by wild geese, duck, 
teal, and hulang cranes {Grus cinerea) The merganser (Mergua castor), a bird 
which is generally considered peculiar to rivers m the interior of the Himalaya, 
has been seen on the Ganges as far south as Baldw^la ghdt in this distiict, 
it resembles a duck in appearance, but is unfit for eating. 

The fishes of the Bijnor rivers are the same as those already mentioned 
^ ^ in the notice on the Budaun district, where as hero 

the streams consist of the Ganges, Rdmganga, and their 
tributaries. There is first-rate mahdser fishing in the Ganges between Chdndi 
and Shisham ghdt, but this practically lasts for about two months only, from 
ths loth February to the l5th April. During winter the mahdser (Barbus 
mosal) IS sluggish and indisposed to nse, and when the water becomes cold and 
turbid with the melting of the Himdlayan snows m April ho again refuses to 
take. A little more good fishing may perhaps be obtained m October, when the 
rains have closed, and the water is still unchilled by the cold weather. The 
Kdmganga, on the other hand, is not affected by the melting of the snows , 
and in this river, for a short distance downward from Kdldgarh, mahdser may 
be caught from the 15th February to the downpour of the rains in June. The 
Edmganga mahdser, however, seldom exceeds 15ibs, in weight. Before qmttmg 
the subject of fish we may notice a mammal which in habits and outward 
appearance much resembles a fish The fresh-water porpoise (Platanista 
Gangetica) rolls up the Ganges almost as far north as Chfindi ; but it does not 
appear that he is utilized for oil-making purposes to anything like the extent 
ho might be. Fish is eaten by all classes except a few exclusive Hindu castes, 
and the different species of such diet aro sold at from 1 to 14 anna per 
ser. 


The Same considerations of materials and space which limited the account 
of the district fauna must restrict also the description 

Blorn. 

of its floia. The principal forest and orchard growths, 
and such crops as supply the inhabitants with food, are all that will here be 
noticed. 
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Tlio jniiicij'nl Airt'-t troc^ niny bo tbuf- cmnncrafcd . — 


J‘>1 (5^ rf t r 1 ^' n<f j), 

u <'r ft’ilm {T il 1 fo—rnfflift) 
hhi (thl 'iff I III ''t" n't 

>'r<!''n\ {l>t 'yUN i f'cnui) 

I'liaV ( f' 1 fri' - li 11) 

Srftl'il < t <* >U‘* 1 l/afii'nnrun) 

't U 1 { ( ‘^*1 r'a I, "1 l) 

Until 1 r Itn-nt Ti { // I'l’ 111 1, Cl ri I nl 'jicrii s) 

(li ilmtn { ''f> !r,-' tr t tt ijii ) 

1 . 1 /' iJ'l 1 IfS'et 
I’lt. Viti 1 1. »ir Innv 'll {/ ic»« 

1 IJ nl I. t I f i/n ir l) 

I'lll ' " I ii*" 1 n^ nr ( / ' 111 r 
<<filnt < r ' il 1 1 / I III ‘ t ~rrtif i) 

trill 

1 ni . '1 ( Ifrfi 1 n‘rf,irii, I ) 

K ‘ nl 1 ( I" i< I I c.if ' / II 1 
1 ' ' Li* 1 1 r Id 1 -Ir ih I i) 

)’nl r t n {T t -if Killrtirn') 

111! , nil ( ** f ' lirr) 

lln . 11 ( 1 ff 1 r “I'lfi ’ill) 

S, ij n.rd!i)i n ( Vi tirri ^f/ri r oijifrtra), 

'1 Itf h ll j;r<l\\s Olll' 111 a f<*U l‘H 
of tbtviilctni ( '■oldoin nit uti'' nn\ pre 


AirnUn'i (Coma fiilula). 

Ilutllll (/ iiplinriiiit f 

Hhllnti'n or .Mnlnrca bnn (Sfmfcarpuf nnacardtun) 
hnnilliiti {Dal'itrain Ouijcincnsit) 

Itnl It (,1nn/jfiiiui In(ifiiliit) 

Dlm'iri (f inirrflrirrit<t /HirnJIoTa) 

.I’iiiitiu {/ I'/itiin j'liifiiifiinii) 

III r (yi:> filiui jujiiba) 

Uil {(/' il riartneltii) 

Am or iinnrn ( Vfimt/rrrt linlicn) 

Aiiiili { inf/i'n {-mhliea) 

Knruindn (f’lirnKi ciirnnila$), 

Kfnjiir or dull i nlm {/’/i(tnir da c tv h far o') 

SI ilitut or miillurrs ( Vorm niffra) 

^t^lnn (Hint II hiifntiii) 

Iiiih or tnimrinil {Tamartndut Jndtca) 

I I* itn (('iTilin nirn) 

Knlth {I (ronin flrphnntun) 

I'lnSi ((irririn itiinlini 
'Ittulfir! { ^Innuinpi Umoi) 

Kumril li l.lrrrr/iiKi Ciiriim£io/(i) 

Kith il, Inilnl, or jnckfrmt (Artaaarpui tnlegrfoha'). 

nlilK'' alr.'atly inclicntccl, and in Ibo forests 
n( sire. Ko toak is produced, and the Irco 


vliu'o tinibor ranks n(.\l in \aluc to lli.'U ofllio sftl is (ho sain Tlio sliishara, 
dlmk, Inndmo, str bar, pip il, pilklian, "ular, nim, babul, amaltus, jdman, bel, 
bar, dalo-p dm, and niabua bnvc rcccncd sufficientmen- 

1 t ret' tri 11 1 m n 1 m, , 

lion in tlio nolicc on the JJndaun district The ebony is 
familiar to ooinmerr.' a'- the producer of a bard black Mood , and tbo ton 
lino aicbh a timber \\cll kiio«n to fnrniturc-inakcrs The wood of tbo 
;^on]iiin In T flood deal used in the nianufacturo of agricultural tools, and 
its t'M^s arc fomcliiiio" frcijucntod by tbc lac insect (Coccus lacca), Tbe 
bik'iin, on tbc utber band, \s rcmarknblo ratlicr for cloganro than utility, 
liiMUf: a useless \\ood and u scant \ sbado Altbongb found occasionally 
in tbc forests, it is tisinlly locaitcd along tbo edges of roads. Like the 
babul, tbo klnir fnnii^bcs a ^ab^blo gum and astringent medicine, while 
itn bark IS nth in tannin, .ami its wood tbo best material for implements 
of liiisl) imlry. From tbo lca\cs of ibo babora is decocted a tonic and astrin- 
gent familiar to tbc intivo druggi'^t The rod heart-wood of the jmgan is 
sometimes used for spear Inndles, sword sbeatbs, and oven oil-presses.^ The 
baldii lias ii yellow, soft, and close-grained timber, well adapted for bouse 
carpentry and furnitnro, but too sensible of changes in climate to bear much 
exposure. From tbc cainjna is obtained a dye-stuff, a medicinal rubefacient, 
and a valuable gum. The wood of tbo bbiliiwa is almost useless, but its beans 
or nuts are u^isl as a mordant by dyers. The sundban yields a tongh timber 

' 1 or tlip uses of Uus and other wooiIr roferenre hn'» hccu made to Dr Bnltour’s "Timber 
Trees of Indiii,” Madras, ISO" . and Dr Drandis’ •* Forest blora,” 1871. 
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valuable in tbe construction of carts and ploughs ; and axles for the former 
are occasionally furnished by tbe bdkb. Sometimes seen in the forest, the 
mango occurs oftenest in regular plantations, and groves of tins tree shade with 
their sombre foliage no less than 14,747 acres of the whole district. The fruits 
of the aonla and haraunda are used in native preserves, but that of the former 
supplies a refrigerant and its bark an astringent medicine From the mulberry 
tree, which is oftener planted in hedgerows than elsewhere, are obtained small 
scantlings for doors, door-frames, legs of beds, and the like. Its fruit is not 
now remarkable for size or quality, and although the mulberries of Nihtaur are 
described by the Ain-i-Akbari as celebrated for their sweetness, an air of doubt 
is thrown over that statement by the addition that they used to grow a span 
long. In 1861 Major White, at that time superintendent of the distnct police,, 
planted some trees of the silkworm mulberry {morus alba) at Bijnor, and rear- 
ing silkworms on them, produced silk with sufficient success to show that more 
might be done m this direction. The shady tamarind is found chiefly in the 
vicinity of Muhammadan towns and villages. It grows to a great size, supply- 
ing through its fruit a sharhat which is also a laxative and refrigerant medicine 
From the jdman downwards, all the trees named in the above list bear 
fruit, and are planted m groves, orchards, or gardens 
Amongst other trees found only in such localities may be 
mentioned oranges, citrons, limes, lemons, and plums of various species, pome- 
granates, quinces, peaches, jdantains or banauas, and loqudts (phoiinia). English 
strawberries of good quality can be groAvn,but, as elsewhere in India, the seed- 
lings require almost yearly renewal. The peaches and grapes are excellent; 
but India is not a good fruit-beanng country, and a great majority of the Bijnor 
fruits justify Lindiey’s definition of eatable, but not worth eating.” 

The forest glades and the waste patches in the basins of the larger rivers 
furnish largo quantities of marketable grasses, used 
chiefly for thatching ; some kinds, however, are fitted 
for more artistic purposes. The reed-like senta (Saccliarum sara) and sarkara 
(S. procerum) supply material for many sorts of basket-work,^ and the pateri or 
great flat-leaved sedge {Cyperus papyrus'^) is plaited into matting. Several of these 
grasses are also used in the manufacture of rope and twine. Such are the 
kans {<iaccharitm spontanexnn), which serves also as cattle fodder ; with the 
bind, baib or hdbhar, and munj {saccliarum munja), which grow amongst the 
Chfindi or along the foot of the GarhwM hills. The wild hemp-plant, or 
bhang {Cannabis saliva), is valued as much by the druggist as the roperaaker, 

* Amonp«;t other use? to which this prass Is tnrncd is the construction of the chhdj or winnorr- 
ing haakcl and sirAi pd/or tiU coTcring for loaded carts. 


Fruit 


GruBses, &.c 
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nnd forms Iho cbiof ingredient in a soothing and narcotic medicine for man 
and beast. Its dried leaves, mixed with spices and water, yield the well-known 
intoxicating liquor in Vihioh the lower classes forget their cares durmg the HoK 
and other festal seasons. Like metallurgists, acrobats, gypsies, and other classes 
who keep bad company, the brewers of this liquor have a slang or thieves’ latin 
of their own, which eschewing the word hhang calls the product of their labours 
thanddi or “ coolness” ^ Lastly' may be mentioned the aromatic hhas grass 
{Anatherum muricaium'), which flourishes throughout the forests. Its roots are 
not only uorked into the moistened screens {tattis) through which the breeze 
IS cooled on entering a house, but la used by weavers in making the brush 
{kiinch) with which they smooth their warp before attaching it to the loom. 

Tho cultivated crops may by a simple and practical classification be 
divided into those of tho spring and those of the autumn 
u ivft c c p Jidfyggt . however, the agricultural year begins on the 1st 
July, to autumn crops must be assigned tho priority. They are sown in June 
or July, after tho first showers of the rainy season have sufficiently moistened 
the sun-baked earth, and are reaped in October and November. Spring crops, 
on the other hand, are sown in October and November, and cut in March and 
April, before vegetation is again scorched by the heat of summer The following 
table shows the harvest and proportion to cultivation of the principal crops : — 


Harvest. 



Authmh j 
{Kharif) "I 


Suenrcanc (lA/i) 

Fallow for do. (pdndra) 
Cotton (kapds) 

Arhar, pulse 
Hemp 

Maize {Makka) , , 
^arsc rices 1 
Fine rices ) ^ ' 

f Jodr millet "I 
Do for cattle- > 
g fodder (cham). ) 
g Bdjra, millet 
o Urd or mdsh 


Botanical name 


Saccharum officinarum, 

Gosrypium herbaceum ... 
Cajanus flavut ... 
Cannabis sativa 
Zea mays , 

Oryza saliva ... 

Uolcus sorghum 

Uolcus spicaius 
' Fbaseolus radialus 
Vhaseolus aconitifohm, 
Phaseolus mungo ... 
Faspalum frumenlaceum, 
Oplismcnus colonus 
Sesamum ortenlale ... 


Area in acres Percentage 
occupied by of total 
crop cultivation 



46,388 

69 

87 

962 

133,078 

12,023 

1,001 

8,927 

46,291 

25,264 

13,306 

2,670 

3,991 

2,774 

297 

8,069 


391,840 


1 See Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary, article Katbiara, and retnirks on the Ea'ncr 
Bhantu cantes, notice of tho Budaun district, page 47 . 
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1 

Area m acres 


Crop. 

Botanical name. 

occupied by 




crop 

Wheat (gehin) ... 

Tnttetm milgare ... 

113,699 

B itley (jou) 

Hordeum bexasliebon ... 

29,738 

Gram or chana 

Ctcer aneltnum ... 

21,627 

Wheat and barley mixed 

• • 

29,106 

(S'yO 

Wheat and gram mixed 

4 < 

2,763 

{gochnt') 

1 




7 l/a 5 i 5 r, pulse 

Ervum lens 

2,962 


Peas (ma/lar) , 

Ptsum sativ'im ... 

1,849 

BD 

Linseed (a/sO •• 

Ltnum usitattsstmum ... 

662 

* cs 
o 

Lahl .. f 

Tnrm ... ' 

Brassica napus ( 2 ) 

1,938 

2,799 


1 Mustard (rarson) 

Brosstca cumperfris 

6 

m 

ts 

o 

Barley with cither 
of the preced- 
ing 


1,170 

. Other mixed crops 


1,317 

Vegetable (larAdrO 

• «* 


Opium (ojirn) 

Papaver snmntfernm *) 


Tobacco {tambdku) 

Mcoliann tabacum > 

4,361 

Safflower ('Aus'/ml 

Carthamus tinctonus ) 


Totals of spring harvest, 


213,746 

Fallow prepared for, but 

• »» 

21,798 





{bdlinn) 




Total cultivation ... 

• 

627 , 384 ^ 






Harvest, 


SrRino 

iHabi). 


of total 


18 M 
4 7 

3 4 
47 

04 


06 
0 3 
OM 
0 3 
06 

0-2 


0 2 


07 


34 I 
3 S 


lOO-O 


Sngarcane occupies the ground at both harvests, being planted by cut- 
tings in Februar}’' or IMarch, and reaped from December to the March fol- 
lo^ving. A certain amount of land is left fallow yearly to recoup itself before 
planted with this crop next year Like sugarcane, arhar belongs to both Iiar- 
vesLs, being sown with the autumn and cut with the spring crops. This pulse 
and hemp, which succeeds it on the list, are generally planted m the same field 


nith other crops, and hence the smallness of the area recorded above as sown 
witli them alone. They are found usually as a border to sugarcane or cotton 
fields, where, themselves unsought by cattle, they may hide the more valuable 
crops within from the eyes of such marauders Sometimes, too, they may bo 
scon planted in narrow parallel rows up aud down a cotton field at internals 
of about a dozen feet ; and arhar and hemp so sown are iiicinded above in the 
cotton area. Maize is often groivn. not only on the fallow reserved for the next 
year’s sugar crop, bat on the fallow which has been prepared for the no.xt spnng 

*It vtjU be Been that this total exceeds that shown ahove in describing thesoUs of the 
Both arc taken from the eettlcmcnt report ( 1874 ) , but the total here given was based on . 
collected at a later date than those of the former, and coonts twice over tome qnantltj ot 
{Jj/aiti) soviU for both Uan csts 
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in tlie notices on the B'leerut <ancl Budauu distncts. The implements employed 
in all three distncts are, moreover, the same, and “ are those of the 7edic age, 
unimproved in jot or tittle But as Bijnor has witnessed several interesting 
experiments in the growth of tobacco, and as the subject has not yet been 
very fully treated m any of the Gazetteer notices, the cultivation of “ the Indian 
weed” deserves some special notice. Tobacco is not one 
of the principal crops of the district, and indeed the 
area over which it is sown amounts usually to less than 1,510 acres in the 
year. Of that area about three-fifths is furnished by the sites of aban- 
doned cattle-pens in or on the edges of the forest, and the remain- 
der lies around village homesteads, or in special parts of the low alluvial 
basins. In the two former positions the land is richly saturated with manure, 
while in the last there are peculiar facilities for irrigation ; and m order to 
flourish, tobacco needs both these advantages. The soil in which it is grown 
must, however, have natural as well as artificial fertility — enough marl to be 
strong, and enough sand to be loose. As, moreover, the crop is an exhansting 
one, it must never, and is never, grown on the same land for two years running. 
It requires the most careful manipulation and tending, and hence the S^ni 
clan, most painstaking of husbandmen, are the only cultivators who manage to 
bnng it to perfection. The native tobacco grown in the district is of three 
varieties. The Alwariya, first introduced probably from the native state of 
Alwar, has short, broad crumpled leaves growing on a thin stem The 
Baingani^ on the other hapd, has a stout stalk and long, thick, smooth leaves 
resembling those of the egg-plant or baingan, from which it derives its name. 
Lastly the Dest, or common country tobacco, has long, nairow, pointed leaves, 
not nnhke those of the Virginian variety. The poorer classes prefer to smoke 
desi tobacco on account of its cheapness, but the two fii st-mentioned kinds 
fetch in the market a price fully 25 per cent, higher. Tobacco is propagated 
by seed sown in nursery-beds during November and December. As the seed is 
minute, and resembles the earth in colour, it is mixed with ashes or white sand, 
to enable the sower to see that he is not scattering it too thickly. During their 
stay m the nnrsery-bed the seedlings must be well protected from wind and 
frost ; and when removed hence in the latter pail; of January (or in February, 
if the season be exceptionally cold) they have usually attained a height of 
about two inches. The beds in which the young shoots are now planted, six or 
nine inches apart, are about six feet square, and have been ploughed four times, 
as well as thoroughly cleaned. These beds “ are flooded once every third day, 

I Settlement report, para, 142, 
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first three was procured from America direct, of the fourth through Englaud, 
of the fifth and sixth through Calcutta, and of the seventh from Dehli. 
The Connecticut and Bhilsa growths may he at once dismissed from this 
narrative, as the latter was a complete failure, and the former, of which 
nothing IS heard, was presumably not a success. By far the most success- 
ful in every way was the Virginia, winch throve vigorously. Its leaver 
grew from 2;^ to 3 feet long, and from 1^ to foot wide at their 
broadest part, while its stalhs were fully 3 inches in diameter But its 
quality was proportionate to its quantity. The tobacco it produced was well- 
flavoured and strong, being on the latter account highly appreciated by natives 
It was grown for two years from imported seed, and the plants thus propa- 
gated themselves yielded seed from which in the third year a crop by no means 
degenerate was raised The Kentucky plant, which resembled in appearance 
the indigenous Baingani, produced a coarse and strong tobacco much fancied 
by natives ; but as a small quantity only of its seed had been obtained, it was 
not grown for more than one season The same cause prevented the prolonged 
cultivation of the Latakia plant, which, however, yielded as long as it lasted fair 
quantities of well-flavoured tobacco. Neither Havanua noi Manilla plants appear 
to have thnven, and it is probable that the coldness of the winter climate, 'and 
perhaps the soil also, disagreed with them From both a small supply of fair 
tobacco was obtained, but the flavour of the latter brand was too mild to satisfy 
the native taste. The system of tillage adopted for the foreign was much as 
that for the native tobaccos, the only difierence being that when transplanted from 
the nursery beds the young seedlings were placed more widely apart, at intervals 
of at least three feet. The plants were, moreover, dressed, only six or eight of the 
most promising leaves being allowed to lemain on each Bowings were in one 
year commenced as early as August, -while the transplantation was efltected in 
October But the experiment resulted in failure, and about three-quarters 
only of the crop thus sown was realized For the preparation of the tobacco 
drymg-sheds on the most approved prmciple were erected, from which sun- 
shme was watchfully excluded. Great care was bestowed on every stage of 
the manufacture. A sailor from Cuba, who had once worked on a tobacco plan- 
tation in that island, was induced to exchange the longshore fascinations of 
Calcutta for the less hospitable wilds of Bijnor, and the arrangements were 
placed under his charge But some seciets of the curing process adopted he 
obstinately refused to divulge A smoking mixture, manufactured at Bhogpur 
out of Virginia mixed with Manilla and flavoured with Latakia, was sold m 
tins to European purchasers, and obtained for the time some celebiity But the 
growth and manufacture of these tobaccos was not energetically sustained, and 
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a proniisiug oxpenracnt was gradually abandoued. Mr. Markhaiu estimates 
tho cost of producing native tobacco at Rs. 84, and the returns at Rs. 144 

per acre, tbe net profit being therefore Rs. 60. The average outturn per acre 

be gives as 3,337-^lb. avoirdupois, and tbe average price per 92 ^tb. as Rs 4. 
For tbe European tobaccos larger figures must everywhere be substituted. 
Even tbe dried stalks and midribs fetched ns large a price as ordinary native 
tobacco, wbilo the refuse leaves rejected by tbe curer sold for 2^ times as much. 

Animal manure is tbe only one applied to tobacco in this district, 
and no alkaline earth is ever used to fertilize the crop. 

For other crops ashes and vegetable refuse are the usual 

manuies The soil which receives most assistance in this way is, as already 
mentioned, siwdi ; and tho crops which with tobacco almost monopohze the 
manure of the distiiot are sugarcane, cotton, wheat, opium, and vegetables. Of 
the cultivated area 26 1 per cent, is returned in the settlement records as 
manured, and of this percentage 3 5 is irrigated also. 

Irrigation is rarely extended to any crops except rice and those already 

, mentioned as manured The sources of irrigation in 

Irngation -l , ° . 

this district are four — namely, canals, wells, rivers, 

and ponds ; and tbe following statement shows the area watered m the different 

pargaiiahs from each source It should, however, be premised that the statement 


is based upon settlement records, m which, according to the settlement officer 
himself, irngation of all sorts is greatly understated * — 


Name of pargonab 


Rnnor ... 
Datdnagar , 
Mandawar , 
Najibabad ... 
Kiratpur 
Akbarabad... 
Nngfna 
Barhnpur . 
Afzalgarb . 
Dhtopur ., 
Siohara ... 
Nihtaur 
Chandpur .. 
Burhput ... 
Bdsbta ... 

Total 

Percentages 

irrigation 


Area in acres irrigated from 


10,61s 


10,006 

2 ^ 


Percent- 
age on 
total cnl- 


Canalsi Wells, Rivers Ponds Total. ti“ataon 


193 
497 
351 
2,208 
1,337 
1,300 
7,7 70 
206 
1,391 
10,817 
11,179 
11,678 
2,019 
1,839 
663 

34,263 
100 0 


1 This column clearly includes irrigation from water-courses other than Uio 
canals. See the table given above in doscnbmg the latter Government 
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The third column is the one whose figures are most likely to fall short of 
the truth. Knavish landholders have little difficulty in concealing wells whose 
presence will probably enhance the impending assessment of their villages 
“ On more than one occasion during measurements,” writes Mr. Markham, 
“ the existence of a well was discovered only by the accident of the testing 
officer’s horse falling through the light covering which had been spread over 
the well to conceal it. I have several times found wells in ruins on my inspection 
visits which I felt sure had not long before been working ; and on one occasion, 
noticing marks which I thought indicated recent and deliberate destruction, 
I rode back a week or so afterwards, and found the same well working. I know 
from my own knowledge of village after village in the Chandpnr tahsll, a goodly 
proportion of which is irrigated from wells, and yet of which not one bisiva is 
shown in the hhasra (field index) as irrigated The same I found to be the 
case in parganah Nagina, though in a less degree I believe the same state of 
things to exist to some extent all over the district ” At the time of Mr Mark- 
ham’s snivey Bijnor contained 3,099 masonry and 4,585 earthen wells In 
these the average depth from mouth to water was 18, and the aierage depth 
of the water itself 4 feet Masonry w'ells are seldom 
constructed for purposes of irrigation They are often 
indeed built in the midst of some garden or orchard, to which they are formally 
wedded by a ceremony known as jalotsarg^ and where they serve the double 
purpose of ornament and utility in watering But they are generally used 
almost exclusively -as sources of drinking water, and foi this reason are placed 
in the cross-ioadsof a town, amongst the homesteads of a village, or beside some 
highway where the dusty traveller hails their appearance with gratitude. The 
object of the founder is, hke that of Sibyl Grey in “ Marmion,”- as much to 
increase the happiness of his hereafter, and to leave a monument behind him, 
as to serve any more utilitarian end. As the diameter of such wells vanes 
bttle, their cost depends chiefly on their depth. In the low khadir flats, where 
water hes near the surface, they can be constructed for about Es. 200 ; in the 
uplands, on the other hand, they will cost Hs. 500 at least, and sometimes even 
Es 1,500. The earthen or unbricked well has a much wider range, though 
much shorter existence. Made by the simple sinking of a shaft down to a 

^ This ceremony is rarer than is generally supposed. The nsual plan is to marry the well 
and garden separately, the former to an image by jaloisarg, and the latter to a sprig of holy 
baail (tuisl) by banotsarg See the articles on these two ceremonies in Sit Henry Elliot's Supple- 
mental Gloisarg 

* “ Drmk, weary pilgnm, drink and pray 
For the kind soul of Sibyl Grey, 

Who built this cross and well ” 




^^^tc^-bcaring ‘=irntnni, it is oon<itrurt'Hl for piirpO'^s nf bi M irri-'' itioii 

, ,, ^\lloro CNcci't m a r<‘v. ‘.p.iSs ulif-n* tii'’ ni{?-irn‘uin i 

loo porous to hold uat^r. or tho (ru't i*- 'o otiiI," tint 
the shaft falls in before svater can be roaohed nnonpport* 1 or / 

Mclls, as they arc called, are nio'«l often found along the edge- <.f fi-dd', parti- 
cularly if the soil be ^ucd't or the rillage habitation" near. Tlie\ on the 
average Rs. 3 uithoul lining, or if lined uitli coils of tuigs and gr.as-, ropn. as 
they generally arc, R". 7. Rut rrhon tbo fainila a%lio bold tbe ilchl dig tin* well 
thciuschcSj or the Mllagcrs luutu.dlj as'i*-! ouc anolbcr in the op'Tation, tbo 
expense may bo reduced to as little as one rupee a well. The stem of lining 
llie shaft lias one certain and two posMblc adaantage-. If iindoiibtedlv prof, ots 
the walls of tbo well against the pre-^snro without, and the splash „r (l,p 
or swing of the bucket within. But it also, perhaps In the dcc.aa of it. aege- 
tablo matter, fertilizes the water, and ha confining the column creates a slndit 
capillary attraction which draws more fluid mlo the wtdl. The Rhii or marCet- 
gardoner digs more of these wells ami t.ikcs greater trouble in their constniction 
than any other class of cultivator Earthen wells irrigate during the aoar an 
average area of 1-9 acres each. They are of two kmds-»thoso sunk throimli 
the stratum, known as bam, and those clsowhcro e\c.a^ntcd. Tlic fornior 
correspond to the Uiick-carth {moti dimttt) wells of Budaun, and owinrr (o fhn 
^eat tenacity of the ham will last for jears The locnhiics ,n whiel. alone 
ttey cuo bo dug ore dislnbutcd .n a n.osi copriciou, fesluon > o.,d h, the midst 
of a so. .boro no .0 Is at all aught bo OM»clod, too or u.orc arc often safdv 
aimk.itbmafe.vfcotofonoauolbo,. They ocenr. boa c. or mo,. A !, 
in tbo south-west of Uio distr.ol, and llioro aro some in Cb.'n I 
which, proteoted during tbo rams by a thatch, havo lasted L orlr ‘ 

of a century Here, and in the neighbouring pamanabs of 11, n HI • ‘““T” 

an nrrderground peronn.al spr.ug greatly inoroas:, the , ield of tho'rX '“u ’ 

buckets could be need simnltaneously, and of thcselA™ hL'a'ir ‘'"d T'‘ 
with oven one charras a ham well can incessantly water ol-tld ^ 7 ’ 

Dhenkli wells daily. The second or "" 

dug in tho beginning of tbo ,u 
again after the arrival of the rains, and lasts in L , .r””’ 

fa the ”o‘“arA‘ynd«ont“^„Z^ ™ fff "l^°«dylL*ai 

— d over one we„hnt 
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laborious A dheukli \\ell maybe made to uater from oue-tw elftb to one-tliiid 
of an acre daily. The manner of baling ■water up from rivers and ponds into the 
fields has been once descnbed,^ and to reiterate old remarks on this subject is 
needless. This simple method is probably the best practicable for the money 
which the cultivator is prepared to spend on the process ; but it remains to bo 
seen whether some cheap arrangement in the way of an Archimedean screw 
might not ansiier his purpose better. 

Passing from water-supply to calamities caused by its temporary stoppage, 

Famines and Bear- "'^6 that Bijnor has in the present century suf- 

ferod from five serious famines or scarcities caused by 

drought. Researches as to similar -visitations in former centunos are useless. 

Famines are indeed said to have ravaged Northern India in 1345, 1471, 

1631, 1661, 1739, 1770, and 1783; but although some of these must have 

extended to Bijnor, ^ we have no record of their effect on what now con- 

stitutes that district The first year whoso hungry annals 
Fnminc of 1803-04 ’ ^ 

need be noticed is 1803-04, when Bijnor, lately ceded to 
the East India Company, still formed part of the Moi adabad district. The 
rains failed apparently in the middle of the autumn sowings, and on the 5th 
July, 1803, Mr. W Leycestcr, the collector, informed bis superiors that the 
}oung cotton and sugarcane crops were drooping for want of water, while 
great fears wore entertained for the whole of the kharif harvest. But the Boaid 
of Revenue was engaged with more serious demonstrations of famine in dis- 
tricts lower down the Ganges ; and little attention seems to have been paid to 
Moradabad until after the failure of the autumn harvest remissions of levonuo 
to tbo amount of Rs 2,50,000 w'ere lecommended. The year 1804 opened 
darkly with the menace of a yet giaver disaster. A partial fall of rain in the 
preceding September had encouraged the peasantry to sow their spring crops ; 
but when January had passed, and still no showers curae to refresh the 
stunted seedlings, starvation seemed desperately near. At the close of Janu- 
aiy’ grain stood at prices which were then considered dear, wheat being sold 
at 39 and gram at 49 sors for the rupee. But within a week of these quota- 
tions wheat had nsen to 31 and gram to 35 sers. In order to provide them- 
selves w ith the food that was every day becoming de.irer, the cultivators were 
selling their implements and their cattle. The landholders were absconding 
to avoid the tax-gatherer, or bringing false cnminal charges against the revenue 
contractors to silenco by arrest unwelcome demands for payment. The 
Tcvenuo contractors themselves were so much in arrears that the collector was 
^ Supra, PP, 31-32. =Sce Gazetteer, IT., 32. 
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^v. (Mo to iinla r. n In- ti.nMin (!ic ii-iml ;Kl\anccs for the cuU.vation of 
ir.o. At vlnl tn.o' liunp^r Iv'cnnio fil.il ins impossible to saj-, asm those 
•ln‘. s r I ‘till mi'oltKtl oo.oinment human life v^as a thing of 'ijn.illoi account 
tlnuinnv r.til th' ro luii^t lui'c bc( n much nus.M V and not a feu Heaths Proofs of 
'.ercdi'ln - v.oio not u mting ulmn tn April the few uops that had attained 
n.atmitv lo plan 1 ml h\ ‘-lar\ing iiot'M-, To repress such outbreaks and 
M'"-)''; in ll.i' I oho 'im of till' ic\onnc, ^tlr Loa coster npjihcd for military aid ; 
bill hop!' and or.l< r ucii'' ic^'iored in Jnh b}' a copious dounfnll of ram. 
TiiiTL 1 *. no (bmbi tint nda aiici's to meet the cvpcnscs of autumn cultnation 
uiu’ i,ru.ti\l b\ G'lvcrnmcnt to the mipoAeushed peasantry, but it does 
Hot ijijM ar 1 1 \\ hit amount , and out of a total rcAonuc of Rs 23,93,097, 
In. 11.1)79 uorc rci.iill'^d m Moiad.ibad during (lie continuance of tlio scar- 


Cl!\ . 

I'rnm (ho minor scaioifios uliich Anilod the Noitli-Wcst Provinces 

bf 'v. con 1S03-01 and the iio\t great faiiiino in 1837-38 Bijnor escaped with 

tolor iblc inipi iiitA Indeed, ulnlst other dislucts were snffeiing in 1819, the 

calh'otm (of j\loradibul) uiitcs that ho had ncAcr seen so fine an autumn 

(iopas liad pist hecii gnincicd m his district That district fared less for- 

limafoh 111 1S25, ulicn the autumn crop was almost annihi- 
Fcircitv of leSj-Ufi , , , , , . I 1 ■) 1 , 

luted by dt ought , but the pioccecls of their cotton and 

•■ngarcaiic, uhich had been but little affected, sased the agricultural popula- 
tion fioin ail} soACic doslitution. The failuie of the spimg liaivest next year, 
(hough cau«mg great dialiess m the neighbouring tahsils of southern Morada- 
bad, A. as Ic-ss felt m Bijiior. We heai th.it tahsils N.agiua, Bijnor, and 
Dhampur, the basins of the Ganges .and R^mganga, _>ielded some, .albeit a 
‘scanty, reiuin to thou cultiA'atois. Tabsil Cbdndpur is described as haA'ino- 
snncicd less than some other parts of Noitheru Morad.abad The collectors of 
Noi til and South Itloradabad lecaived liberty to suspend one-quarter of the 
lOA'cnuo demand for 1S25-2G Of this permission it was found unnecessary to 
hake advantage, but during the scaicity no less th.an Rs. 70,000 vere granted 
as advances to the cultiA*atois of the tAvo divisions. 

In its beginning the famine of 1837-38 resembled that of 1803-04, but in 
T. its progi ess and effects it AA^as, as regards Bimor, far less 

FaUimO of le3l-38. rm GO) 

seAmie The rams faded in 1837 just Avhen they weie 
most requited for the sustenance of the autumn ciop, and, as m 1803, a partial 
fall of lain duiing Septembei onl}'- serA^ed to excite hopes Avhich were doomed 
to disappointment. Despair succeeded elation, puces rose, and neither the 
road nor the nver, the store-house nor tlie gram-boat, were safe from the bands 

36 
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of famished plnudei'crs who io\ed about the counb*} seeking what they might 
devour. It would appeal, however, that some rain aftei wards fell, for the 
spring crop fared v/ell, and on tlie 13lh of February we find Lord Auck- 
land, w'hile dilating on the misery elsewhere, writing as follows • — 

“ Eohilkhand has suffered far less severely ^ ’ In the eastern 

parts of the province the crop is scanty, but in Moradabad it is generally con- 
sidered an average season ; and notwithstanding the want of rain in December 

O' o 

and January, a good fall during the first half of the current month would 
ensure a fair return to the agriculturist ” 

Lord Auckland’s prognostications were speedily justified. In the first 
half of Februarj’^ fell ram which piacticalJy removed the fear of further 
suffering from Bijnor and the rest of Eohilkhand. Confidence was restored 
and prices fell. The remissions of rcrenuo in Bijnor during 1837-38, of 
which a laige portion must of course be ascribed to the drought, amounted to 
Es. 91,069. 

In 1860 the rams again failed, and, as a consequence, the autumn harvest 

„ . , also. So early as Jiih’- the LientonaUt-Governor writes 

ratn!ne of 18G0 Cl t , 

that the price of wheat has risen to 14 and even 124 

sers the rupee, while the inhabitants of Western Eohilkhand have been driven 

to use mango-stones as an article of diet. A fall of rain in the middle of the 

same month mended matters but little, and distress became serere m Bijnor 

towards the close of the year, when the scanty kharij had been succeeded by 

an equally unpromising spring crop. The increase of destitution early in 1861 

forced Government to adopt measures of relief. Able-bodied paupers were 

employed on public works at wages w’bicli, m order to exclude all but the 

really starving, were fixed on the lowest possible scale. Old or infirm persons 

and young children were supplied with cooked food, and women of the better 

class, who according to the custom of the country lived in seclusion, wore 

paid a small daily pittance to spin m their own houses thread out of cotton 

gratuitously supplied The number of persons thus relieved, which in 

February had been 25,379 only, increased in April to 115,882, and rose 

steadily until the fall of ram in June and July again prepared the soil for 

tillage The ranks of the paupers now thinned rapidly ; bnt famine cannot 

suddenly be allayed, and it was not until October, wdicn the autumn reapings 

had increased the stock of food and theieby lowered prices, that Government 

felt justified m W'lthholding relief The total income for relief purposes 

amounted to Rs. 33,484, and of this Rs. 5,606 w'as contributed by Government 
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itaolf, Rs. 21,000 Ly tbe central leliof committee at Agra, ^ and Rs. 6,564 by 
local subscubcrs, tbo lemaindei consisting of miscellaneous receipts. Tbe 
actual expenditure amounted to Rs 31,858 only, and for this sum no less than 
936,489 pel sons iicre icliovcd during tbo course of tbe famine. But tbe money 
spent on iclief does not repiesent tbe Mbole cost of tbe diongbt. Out of its 
surplus funds tbo Agra committee advanced Rs. 20,000 towards providing 
destitute busbaudinen with the materials of cultivation ; while Oorernnient 
granted remissions ofrc\cnue to the sum of Rs. 22,518. To give any accurate 
account of tho moitality from staixation is impossible. “ No general register 
of deaths uas kept at tbo time, and c\en if there had been such a record, tbe 
knowledge that it u as framed amid confusion and panic would very much 
weaken its claim to accurac}'.” - The records of crime wdl, however, assist 
us to foim some idea of tho distress that prevailed In 1861 no less than 1,216 
ofteuces against propert}’' w Cl e reported, as against 756 and 906 only in tho 
picccdmg and succeeding 3 cars. 

In 1868 the earlier autumn sowings were again destio^'ed by drought, 

and, as in 1860, a fall of ram in July encomaged the cul- 

ranuacoflS 08-09. ’ , 

tnators to pioceed with tillage which was rendered useless 
by a succeeding period of laiuless months By the end of October tbe bulk of 
the autumn ciops, including rice and sugai, had been ruined, and in tbe 
following month unmistakable signs of distress appeared. Pools and tanks 
were filled with buugrj'^ wretches seal cbiug for water-nuts and edible roots, 
while the demand for employment became pressing Government now offered 
advances for tbe construction of masomy wells and oidered tbe suspension 
of tbo first instalment of autumn revenue ; but a raoie effective measure ivas 


adopted in December, w’ben relief woiks weie opened Able-bodied applicants 
w'ero cmplo^-ed on famine wages to repair roads, clear out tbo Naglna canal, 
and excavate tanks Tbe number of persons thus lelicved amounted at tbe end 
of December to 53,978, and went on steadily increasing. In January and 
February sbow'crs of ram refreshed tbo few spring crops that bad been already 
sow n, and enabled the peasantry to plant their sugarcane. But distress con- 
tinued to grow more seveie, and in tbe latter month seventeen poor-houses were 
opened foi tbe reception of those who fiom vniious causes were unfit for work. 
In March and Apiil bungoi reached its height. About a quarter oulj’- of tbo 
aieiage spring crop w'as garaeied, and tbe number of labourers on relief works 
reached in the former month the claiming figuie of 579,610. Wages wmre now 

1 a his committee wns n chnntnblc nssocintion started with n view to famine relief, .md 
derhing its funds from voluntaiy contnbvUious in Engliiud and India = GirdUatonc’a 

Itcpori on fiimiucp, p.irn. 111. 
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reduced, with tlie desired effect of thinning the gangs ; and a further reduction 
was accomplished by similar means m May, nhenthe harvests mother dish icts 
had caused a fall in the price of food. Fiom this time on^vaids a distinct im- 
pi ovement took place. In July, hou ever, prices again rose, owing to the absence 
of ram, and in the beginning of August the people were seized with the panic ' 
of a second drought. It was an evil time for the bonches inxihles. Cases ueie 
knoun in vhich aged women were turned out of doois by their lelations, as 
better fitted for starvation than work. But a heavy downpoui m the middle 
of August removed all fuither appiehension, and lelief works were closed in 
October. The total expenditnie on these woiks and pooi -houses amounted 
during the course of the famine to Es. 1,79,483, of which Es. 24,100 was 
defrayed out of private subscriptions,^ and the remainder by Government. It 
was computed that starvation had killed between 3,0ii0 and 4,000 persons, but, 
in spite of the general distiess, no attacks on granaries or other receptacles of 
corn w'ere reported. 

The following statement show's the prices of gram prevalent not only 
dming the famine itself, but alao m the months of decline and recovery that 
preceded and succeeded it . — 


Year 


Month. 


r 

I I 

1 

1868. .d 

I 

1 

I 

/ 


18C9, 


I 


July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1870 


f January 
i February 
i Miare'i 








• •f 


t* 


Amount of gram purchasable for one rupee 


Wheat 

Barley 

Bajra ® 

8 c 

s c 

8 t 

24 0 

29 0 


20 0 

26 0 

• •• 

17 0 

25 0 

• • 

12 8 

16 8 


12 4 

16 8 


10 4 

• •• 


n 4 

14 12 

• • 

11 10 

16 3 

12 10 

12 14 

16 6 

■ 1 13 

14 6 

20 7 

11 14 

16 12 

2') 6 

10 n 

14 15 

18 6 

7 11 

10 12 

13 1 

7 14 

10 2 

12 7 

• •• 

10 1 

13 8 


9 6 

10 8 

13 5 

10 0 

iO 2 

14 10 

10 2 

11 4 

13 12 

9 7 

10 2 

16 0 

10 0 

16 4 

15 13 

9 7 

12 0 

14 9 


Joar. 

Rice. 

Gram 

B c 

t«f 

s c 

• •• 

>»• 

... 

B, c 

« 

• •• 

• • 

• • 

... 

««• 

«• • 

•.44 

13 3 

9 1 

11 6 

13 12 

9 0 

12 8 

16 3 

9 10 

12 8 

15 ' 3 

8 15 

12 6 

10 2 

7 U 

6 0 

7 8 

0 12 

9 14 

1) 10 

8 0 

9 0 

11 4 

8 3 

9 0 


10 4 

7 14 

• «« 

10 12 

9 0 

16 14 

10 2 

9 0 

18 0 

10 10 

8 12 

16 4 

10 10 

8 8 

15 4 

9 8 

10 0 


^ Amongst these subscriptions vas a sum of Rs 6,000 collected by the central relief co - 
mittee at Allahabad, a society corrcspondirg to that at Agra in 1660-1) 1. ^ 

this table arc those left bv Mr Hem from 'rhosc naiTntnc the prices here given are taKtu, 
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Miucrnl products. 


Stouo. 


Kunknr 


lu tlio past yeai (1877) the rams fell too late to prevent an almost entire 
failuio of the autumn ciop. To mitigate the general distress relief ■works 
tveie opened in Septembei; and have been in progress ever since , but ivith 
tho gninenng of the spring crop distress has lessened 

111 mmeial products the disti let IS pool Stone is little used foi con- 
sti uctive pui poses, and any quairies which may have existed 
111 ancient times have been closed So far back, indeed, 
as the middle of tho last centuiy, the builder of the castle near Najibabad had no 
hettei quarry to look to than the old fort of Mordhvaj Kun- 
kur or nodular limestone, the material to which roads else- 
where in the Gangetic valley owe their excellence, is almost 
entiiely wanting in Bijnor The few knobs obtainable are dug 
at Sal/mpur and Saktalpur in pargauah Bdshta, but most of the small quantity 
lequiied is quaiiied beside the Soldni river in Muzaffarnagai, and floated down to 
Bijnor during the rains The aveiage cost of kunkurwheu stacked for metalling 
IS Rs 17 per hundred cubic feet. A road 12 feet wide could not be metalled with 
6 inches of this mateiial for less than Es 6,000 a mile — a pi ice which \iitually 
pi ohibits the extension of highways so constructed. Mi Maikham once dis- 
covered a hard calcareous kuukui-like formation cropping out fiom the high 
bank of the Ganges near Ndgal. It has a honey-combed, nodulai appeai- 
anoe,” and is appaiently abundant in the locality named If required foi 
load-making, it could be floated down the rivei in the rams. Lime foi mortar 
IS obtained by burnmg kuukur or limestone from the 
Chdndi and Gaih-nAl hills. Bricks measuiing 9" X 4^" x 21" 
buit^n^g made by the Public Works Department at a cost of 

Rs 9, 6, and 3 for 1st, 2ud, and 3rd class qualities respectively, 
but most towns have laige private kilns where a woise and cheaper article is 
pioduced The only othei building mateiial that need be noticed is timbei. 
The price per cubic foot of sdl and other timber for building varies from Bs 2 
to Es. 3, according to size and quality. 


PiART iir. 

Inhabitants, Institutions, and History of the District 
The first census of the distiict took place m 1847, and gives a total 

Population Ceneus of population of 620,552 souls, or 325 to the (statute) 
1847. square mile ^ There weie 415,570 Hindus, of whom 

190,515 followed occupations unconnected with agiaculture Tlic Musalmdus 

1 Unlike succeeding enumerations, the census of 1847 employs ns its standard of area llic 
larger geographical square mile, 
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tliat list IS that it stands on the lands of five separate villages, whose popnla- 
tion must have been separately taken , while the addition of Afzalgaih to the 
new list may be ascribed to the inciease of inhabitants caused by advancing 
tillage in what was before a wild and uncultivated tract. 

The penultimate census, that of 1865, sliowed a distinct improvement 
„ , in method over both its predecessors Details as to castes 

and occupations, the proportion of ohildien to adults, and 
other matteis, were taken for the first time The returns showed, however, 
a decrease of 4,546 in the total population, which was now distnbuted as 
follows • — 




AGnianLTUEAi, 



NoN-AOniCULTtJEAI,. 



Ecligion. 

1 

Males 

Females 


Males 

Females 



'TJ 

<3 


03 

”3 

< 

to 

5 

*3 

O 

H 

m 

0 

< 

tn 

o 

w 

■** 

3 

<3 

CO 

a 

o 

1 

§ 

Grand total 

Hindus . 

80,417 

47,736 

66,224 

33,307 

227.684 

77,603 

48,413 

76,887 

39,074 

240,882 

468,666 

MusBlmfins, 

16,364 

9,810 

14,994 

8,228 

48,396 

63,990 

35,784 

64,900 

29,389 

174,013 

222,409 

^ Total ... 

95,781 

67,646 

81,218 

41,636 

' 

275,080 

i 

31,498 

84,197 

130,787 

68,413 

414,895 

690,976 


Besides the population heie shoum theie were 17 Europeans and 17 
Euiasians The population to the squaie mile was returned as 367 , but the 
total area shows a deciease since 1853 of 17 72 square miles, caused pro- 
bably by the transfer to Garhwdl, before the publication of the census report, 
of all lands lying north-east of the submontane load Of the 3,028 villages and 
townships, 1,967 are recorded as inhabited , and of these 1,888 had less than 
1,000, and 66 between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants The 13 towns with over 
6,000 inhabitans were Najibabad (19,557), Nagina (19,075), Bijnor (12,566), 
Chaudpur (11,286), Kiratpur (8,971), Siohara (8,710), Nihtaur (8,195), Afzal- 
garli (7,851), Manddwar (7,626), Sahaspur (6,196), Sberkot (5,735), Dhdm- 
pui (5,651), and Jhdlu (5,522). 

It remains to notice the statistics collected at the census of 1872 As 
the latest and most perfect yet obtained, these statistics 
deseive greater detail than those of former enumerations. 


Census of 1872. 
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aud the following table thoioforn shows Iho popnlaiion for each pnrganah separ- 
ately — 


Targannh 

Hindus 

^^U!t^31^rADA^S A^D 
NOT Ill.NDUS 

oTiii as 

Total 

u 

V 

P4 

09 

s 

o 

Up to 16 years 

Adultp, 

Up to 1,6 j/fnr? 
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Sir Mai kham gives the population per 'square niilo as SD 1 54, the differ 


ence being due to the fact tiiat his oalculalions aic based on a different anc 
piobabl}’’ moie accurate mcasuicmcnt, that of tho lovcnuo survey^ But even 
if we prefer the lower estimate of the census, tho density for tho Bijnoi popu- 
lation will still bo found above tlic avcingo of the North-Western Provinces, 
which IS 381 24 only to tho square mile , so that Bijnor cannot be so pool 
and backward a district as is gcncially supposed Deducting the spaisely inha- 
bited forest area and its estimated population, Mr Markham crowds the 
open and cultivated countiy with about 490 53 souls to the square mile The 
census goes even further, giving 711*4 inhabitants to every square mile of 
cultivation The table just given shows that Hindu males m 1872 numbered 

268,596, or 54 4 per cent of the entiio Hindu population , while the number of 
Hindu females was 225,005, or 45 6 per cent of that population. In tho 
same manner the Musalmfin males amount to 126,746, or 52 1 per cent, 

^ The total area of the district Is, according to tho rci enue survey, 1,868, and nccordmg to 
the census, 1,902 square miles. 
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tind (be Musnlnv'm females lo 110,709, or 47 9 poi cent, of ibo total 
j\Iu‘:alniiln population. Or, taking tbo whole population, ^Yo find that there is 
n percentage of 53 62 males to 40 30 females, and of 07 0 ifiindiis to 33 0 
IMusalinans 

Slalibtics relating to bodily infirmities were collected for the first time m 
1872. They showed the existence in the district of 83 
Infirmities ins me persons (20 females), or 0 8 por 10,000 of the popula- 

tion ; 15 idiots (9 females), or 0'2 per 10,000, 104 deaf and dumb (61 females), 
or 2 2 por 10,000 , 2,010 blind (837 females), or 27 3 per 10,000, and 193 lepers 
(28 fem.ilcs), oi 2 0 per 10,000 Ago statistics were collected at the same time, 
and for wlnt they may bo worth are gueu in tho following table. As Indian 
cnuntr\-folk rarely Know' (heir own ages, approximate correctness was all that 
the cnniner itor could hope for . — 
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Tho figures hitherto given are the dry bones of fact, interesting only to 
the statist But wo now turn to a snbiect W'hich should be 

Castea. 

less repellant — that of castes Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation into four conventional classes, the census shows 28,789 Brahmans (12,871 
females) , 66,693 Rdjputs (30,649 females), l7,114 Bamyas (7,911 females), 
and 380,805 persons as belonging to the “ other castes” (173,574 females). 

Of the Brahmans 26,010 are included m the great Gaur subdivision, 649 
Brabmnns Sdraswats, 609 are Kananjiyas, and the remainder are 

' ^ unspecified in the census returns, or onteied as belonging to 
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minor tribes The traditions of tbe Graurs and S^raswats have been already des- 
cnbed/ and those of the Kanaujiyas will be given in the notice on the Farukh- 
abad district, where they are the prevailing Brahman clan Amongst minor tribes 
is the Ach^raj, with 92 members, sometimes called Mahabrahmans or Katiyas 
In order to understand why these men are considered so impure and degraded, 
it is necessary to know that the house and kinsmen of a dead person are held 
unclean for thirteen da 3 '’s after his death. The Mahdbiahman, who during the 
interval enters that house and receives from those kinsmen gifts for the welfare 
of their dead brother’s soul, also becomes unclean ; and his touch, and even pre- 
sence, are carefully avoided by high-caste Hindus The title of Mahfibraliman, 
or great Brahman, has been bestowed on this caste either by others m irony, or 
by the Katiyas themselves, to dignify a mean trade by a grand name. 
Amongst the “unspecified” are a fair number of Joshis oi Jotishis, who per- 
haps entered themselves as belonging to other septs, but in 18b5 numbered, 
as a separate class, over 1,200 persons. Tiie name Jotishi shows its possessors to 
he astrologers , but they are also known as Dakant, Bhardra, and Padia. They 
receive fees for interpreting: the stars and averting the influence of such as are 
disastrous. Of their reputed ancestor Dakhachdrya they know nothing except 
the name Some account of other inferior or doubtful Brahman races, the 
Bh^ts and Tagds, will be given m descnbing the “ other castes ” There are 
about 980 Brahman land-owners in the district, tbeir possessions being largest 
in the three parganahs of the Bijnor t'lhsi! As tenants they are most numer- 
ous in the Ch6ndpur, Afzalgarh, and Bashta pargauahs But the Brahman 
can in most cases denve an income from other sources than the land Fees 
for religions ntes, offenngs, and alms are his peculiar perquisites , and it is 
considered rather disreputable than otherwise for him personally to engage m 
tillage 

Amongst Rajputs the principal classes are tbe Chaubdn (53,306), Bach- 
bal (1,540;, Bais (1,452;, Kachhwdha (1,349), Seleh (1,271), 
Rdtbor (1,117;, Gahlot, Ganr, Ghaghi, Hatch, Afigbansi, 
Panhdr, Pansara, Raikwdr, Sisodiya, Sirohi, Tuar or Tomar, and Tarkhar , tbe 


remainder are unspecified. 

It has been already mentioned (Gazetteer, IV , 545) that tbe census returns 
of Chauhans for Rohilkhand have been vitiated by tbe want 
ChauhanB. distmction between Chauhans proper and an inferior race 

also known as Chauhans, but resembling Giijars in character and origin. Most 
of tbe Bijnor Chauhdns belong to the latter class They renounce all claim to 
i For Gaurs see Gazetteer, III , 255 , and for Saraswats, Ibxd, 491 
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be considered, like the Chauli-ins of Mainpuii, Partubner, and Nimrana, dos- 
condauls of Priflnni], the last Ilindu kinn; of Dehli, slam by Sbahdb-ud-dia m 
1 193 , and hero it should bo mentioned that iho Clmuluins of Manddwar m.this 
di'^trict must not be confoundod with tho Chauhiins of Mandfiwar in Jaipur 
The sai-di^ant Chanhans of Bijnor arc a body of very mixed origin — some 
being G.ihlots, some Pramais, some B.us, some Goods, and so forth They 
are divided into three classes — (1) Cliaudhari, (2) Padhiln, and (3) Khfigi Chau- 
huns Renounced b}' true Kshatriyasin neighbouring districts, they intermarry 
among'^t themselves A Chandhari, for instance, will marry the daughter of 
a Padhan, but refu'^es to give his daughter in mariiage to a Padhan bride- 
groom Tins arrangement, ^\hlch is in strict accordance with the Hindu idea 
that a man may marry beneath him, bnt a woman never, is alone sufficient to 
prove tho superiority of tho Cliaudharis The Kh^gis are confessedly the 
lowest of the three classes, and consider the remarriage of widows lawful. 
Some of these Chauhdns claim descent from Rajputs who, by crossing the Indus 
w itli Akbar’s general i\Ian Singh in 1586, are said to have become to some 
degree outcasts On this tradition depends .m ingenious, though of course inaccu- 
rate, dcri\ation of then name By quitting India for Kdbul Man Singh’s 
retainers are said to lu\e sulfeied loss (hdn) of the four (chau) requisites of 
Hindu communion — their religion (dharm), ceremonies (nti), piety (dti/a), and 
duties (harm) Tho re il derivation of Cbauh in is lost in obscurity, but the earliest 
form of the word known to occur is Chahumun. Others of the Bijnor Chau- 
liiins say that they w'cre led hither by one Raja Tatar Singh in the reign of 
Humilyun (1530-1550), The B.lchhals are Rajputs of the Sombansi stock, 
and are said by Sir Hewn Elliot to have succeeded tho Giijars as the prevailing 
clan in many parts of Rohilkh.md. The Bais is one of the thirty-six royal 
races {chhatUs Lula) of R\|puls, and claims amongst its scions King Sahvahana, 
the founder of the ora The Bijnor members of this clan can give no very 
definite account of their origin “ They do not know when their ancestors 
settled in this district, but it is conjectured that they came here from the eastern 
districts in the time of Akbar,”^ The Kachhwdhas have been already described 
m the notice on the neighbouring district of Mnzaffarnagai. According to Mr 
Beames this race is mentioned m old inscriptions under the name of Kachhapa- 
ghata or “tortoise-slayer,” but Sir Henry Elliot piefers the form Kashwdha, 
as the Kachhwfihas claim descent from Kasha, tho eldest son of Rdma. The 
Rathors of this district do not apparently claim descent from the ancient 
R.ithor dynasty of Kanauj The remaining clans are too insignificant in numbers 

1 Memorandum on the castes of Bijnor, written for the census of 1866 by Deputy Collector 
Kuuwar (now llnja) Lachbrnan Singh 
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to deserve special notice hero. Tho landed possessions of Rajputs, including 
m that term Chauluins, arc far larger than those of any other class in the dis- 
trict, being widest in parganahs Barhdpura and Akbarabad They furnish 
Bijnor with its most numeious class of tenants, and as such aie most numer- 
' ous in parganahs Afzalgarh and DluVmpur 


The Baniyas belong chiefly to tho following subdivisions — Agarwdl 
(8,392), Raja-ld-barddari (2,829), Rastaugi, (896), Lohiya 
(790), Gata, Ginddurij'a, Dasa, Sarpugi, and Mahesri. Some 
account of the Agarwals and Dasas has been already gi\cn in describing tho 
castes of tho Bndaun district.^ The li/ya-hi-harddarj, or 
“ brotherhood of tho H.ija,” is“ a branch of the Dasds, 
and 13 so called becaubC ono of their kinsmen was 


Bamyds. 


Tho Rdja-ki-baru- 
dan. 


created a Baja by Farrnkhsi}ar (1713-1718) As to the history and origin of 
the other shopkeeping classes little accurate inlorniation is obtainable. Of the 
Bisbnois, or Banijas who arc also followers of the prophet Jhdmaji, the census 
gives 110 separate account. Including a fo^^ JtUs and Chauh.ius, they numbered 
m 1865 over 4,300 members Ttioy all chum to bo Rajputs, but on no better 
ground than because tlicir saint belonged to that caste Bisbnois arc keen men 
of business, and have of hifo years greatly increased tbcir possessions in the 
distnct.® The tenets of the sect will bo dcsonbed in discussing the subject of 
rebgion. ^ 

The following list shows tbo names and numbers of the class included 

in the “ other castes” of the census leturns It should be premised, however, 

that several of the tribes who are meutioned — as for instauco tho Jnluhas and 

Kambohs — are for the mi 

Alnr (cowherd) ... 

Bohehya 

Bnuj&ra (travelling merchant) 

Ednsphor (bamboo worker) 

Barhai (carpenter) 

Bfiri (maker of leaf platters) 

Beldar (mattock-man) ... 

Bhaddn ... 

Bharbhunja (gram-parcher) 

Bhdt (mmstrel) 

Bhakea ... 

Bhuihdr . . ... 

Chanidr (currier) ... 

Chipi (chintz-maker) 

Darzl (tailor)... 

Bbdnok »tK 

Dhobi (washerman) 

Dhnna 

1 Sec Gazetteer, II, 396 i III, 497 s I hid, m, 3 / III, 293, 497. 


ost part Muslims, and not Hindus — 
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Dora ... , . 

(ladariya (shepherd) 

Ghosi (Muslim cowherd) 

Gujar 

Hnjjfim (barber) 

Hniwai (confectioner) 

Jaiswar 

Jdt ... 

Julatm (weaver) ... 

Bdchlii 

Kahdr (httor-camor) 

Kal&l . , ... 

Kamboh 

Knnjar ... .. 

Kayath «*• 

Khnkrob (sweeper) 

Kharadi 

Khatik (pig and poultry breeder) 
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14,390 
25 
7,2 JO 
8,694 
2 
31 
66,941 
8,057 
244 
13,100 
1,632 
377 
210 
3,642 
12,335 
IS 
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Khatlrl ... ... 


ai9 

til'll ••• «. ... 

79 

KoH . ... 



I’ftsi (fouler am) ualcbmau) 

6 

Ivuniltnr (poller) 

t 

9,470 

I’ntwn (occklace-makcr). . 

620 

Ivdrnii 


6G 

Baliti .. ... 

16 

Kiijaliir (jug-makcr) 

• • 

21 

Bamaia 

2,831 

l.oillia . . . 

ft • • 

294 

Bniuniiil (fortune-teller, soothsoycr) 

27 

l.ohnr (l)lnckBmilh) 

• •• 

67 1 

Bnwa 

10,76* 

I^lnclihern 

• ft* 

233 

bun (market gardener) , . 

11,623 

Mmninr (builder) 


3C 

blkh 

1 

klall (pnrdcncr) 

• •ft 

30,498 

‘'unar fmctnlliirgist) 

4,166 

Mallnh (boatman) 

ft ft 

410 

Taga 

10,606 

Manlbnr (bracclet-nnkcr) 

ft 

6 

'1 amoli (betclnut-scller) .. 

^ 63 

Mc'^ali • • 

• ft* 

l,12i 

Tnvdif (prostitute) ., ... 

103 

Moclil (cobbler) 


93 

Tell (oilman) 

4 

I^akkara (drummer) 


85 

Tbatbcra 

244 

Nnl(acrobit) 

l^unm (saUpetre-worker) 


1,067 

60 

Vnishuu ... 

3,562 


Supporlui" tlieir pretensions by a refereneo to tbe Bbdgavafc Parana, 
wlncli asset ts that tlio cowherd adopted as Ins father by 
Krishna was aVaisya, tlic Ahi'rs claim to be descended fiom 
that ancient inercantile class In tlio S 3 steinatic ethnology of the Hindus, 
the}' arc popularly' regarded as Sudras, or sometimes as the offspring of 
llajput sla\o and Vaisya slave-gill, and with the latter tradition is connected 
a local derivation of their name The children of these slaves are said to have 
])ropitiatcd snakes with tho milk of their herds, and hence to have been 
called ahihers or scrpont-Ioiers, in allusion to tho snake worship which once 
so CNtensivcl}' prevailed. Tho true derivation has been already mentioned^ 
Although recorded tow’ards the close of the si\teenth century as tho pnncipal 
landholding class in pargauali Hagina, the Ahfrs are now numerous neither 
as proprietors noi tenants Their chief occupation is the tending of cattle. 

As to tho origin of tho name Banjtira or Brinjara authorities differ 
Shakespear asserts that tho woid is derived from the 

Banjama , , , ^ „ 

Persian onanjar, a nce-cai nor, while Sir Henry Elliot 
assures us that it oomos from tho Sanskrit hanij, a merchant, and that “ we 
are not to look to Persia for the origin of the name.” Banjaras are gener- 
ally earners, although soraotimes cattle-grazeis also. They are found settled 
all along tho foot of the hills from this district down to Gorakhpur, their settle- 
ments or encampments being called idndas In their lanks are included both 
Musalradns and Hindiis Such as belong to the foimei faith ascribe their origin 
to the neighbourhood of Multan, and their conveision fiom Hmdilism to 
Shahfib-nd-dfn Ghori (1202-1206), but their appearance in this part of the 
country dates probably from about the time of NMir Shah’s invasion (1738). 
Hindu Banjdras prefer to be considered the descendants of Chdrans or bards, 

who, disregarding the literary accomplishments that were their birthright, 

1 See Budaun, page 46 
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preferred a wandering life The Banjuras of the North-Western Pro\inces belono- 
chiefly to five great classes— the Tnrkia and Mukeri, mostly composed of 
Muhammadans, the Baid, Lahfma, and Bahrup, consisting principally of Hindtis. 
All of these classes have subordinate tribes and gotras, whose names clearly 
show that the Bmjaras are a body of very minced origin Thus, the titles of 
Tomarand Gahlot appear side by side with that of Khilji, that of Chauhdn with 
those of Pathan and Mughal. “Before the predominance of the Rohilla Afghdns,” 
observes the writer last quoted, “ the jurisdiction of the Bohilkhand Banj'dras was 
of great extent, and m the middle of the last centnry they held a great portion 
of the forest, as well as of the country to the south of ik” Now, however, they 
have subsided into less ambitions pursuits than tint of territorial power, and are 
chiefly remarkable for the confidence reposed in them as carriers. Their sacred 
character as the putative descendants of holy bards inspires the lawless with 
respect, and the merchandize under their charge is seldom interfered with, 
^hey have, moi eover, a considerable share of that honesty which, even in India, 
IS by no means rare amongst classes to ^^hom honesty is a professional 
requisite. In the winter, they dri\e their cattle to graze in the forests, loading 
them both on the way thither and tbo return journey with the produce of the 
tracts through which they pass Each commnnitv has a tjdil or chief, whom all 
imphcitly obey, and offences against trade or catf-t^,rrfstc)U.'s are punished by a 
panchdyat or a-isembly of the tribe The decisions of this bouly are said to have 
extended, until quite recent times, to the infliction of capital pumishment , and 
as the places visited by Banjaras aro often remote and sometimes oufeiul® the 
limits of British rule, the statement is not improbable 

The Pouwiir tribe of Bahrup Banjoras trace their origin to D^rfiuagar, 

and the same place is remarkable for its Bhats, a race 
Bhfits. _ . 

akin in some respects to Banjdras The Ch&rans, from 

whom Banjhiras claim descent, are indeed sometimes classed as a division of the 
Bh^ts ; but the Charaus are bards and heralds to the chiefs of Eajputdna, and 
are seldom or never met with in these provinces. Bh&ts are considered even 
better carriers than Banjdras, and are, according to Bdja Lachbman Singh, ‘'the 
best protectors of property in transit from one place to another.” But their 
chief pursuits are minstrelsy and genealogy. Of the two subdivisions found 
m the north-west, one named Brahnfa Bhat or Birhm Bhat devotes itself to the 
former occupation, singing panegyrics and sometimes satires j while the second, 
known as Taga, adopts the latter, bemg the pedigree-keepers of Hindus in 
general, and Rdjputs in particular. The fear of being lampooned induces 
many to snbmit to the unwelcome exactions of the Bhdt ; but his trade of 
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rsunstrcl is often usurped in Rohillcliand by Guur Brahmans, It is probable that 
llio Blidts theniselvcs ha\o some trace of Brahman blood Accounts differ as to 
their orifTin, but a Braliinan ancestor oi ancestress is generally lutioduced, and 
the most usual genealogies are thoso ^^hlch denvo them from the interoourso 
of a Brahman with a iSiidra woman, or of a Kshatri^a wnth a Brahman widow. 
About tho Chamarb, writes Riya Lachhman Singh, “there is nothing pecu- 

liai or inlcresting and tho same would appeal to ha\e been 
Cbntuars tt i i 

^ the opinion of Sir Henry lilliot, who has giyen this caste a 

somewhat meagre notice But their complcMon and features, their sacrifices to 
devils (JiliiU), their exclusion Irom tho olficcs of Brahman priests (piiro/ii<), their 
habit of Ining apart in little hamlets of their ow n {chnmrdwati), and their heredi- 
tar) slatu':, often one of mere serfdom, mark tho Cliamdrs as an outc.ist and per- 
haps aboriginal race, w hose history would form an interesting subject of inquiry 
The Gujars have been described at length in tho notice on tho neigh- 
bouring district of Saharanpui They claim sometimes a 
Rajput, sometimes an Ahir ancestor , but as there pointed 
out, their origin may piobably bo traced to au ancient Tatar or Scythian 
tribe They have given their name not only to the great peninsula of Gujarat 
and a celebrated battle-field >n the Panjab, but to a tract in tho Upper Dudb. 
It was from this last tract that they are said, in tho third quarter of the last 
centurj'-, to have entered Bij nor, w hero they took servuco under the Nawdb 
Najib-ud-daula Tho name is locally derived from go-char^ or oow grazier , but 
the derivation of go-clior^ or cow thief, w'ould have been just as approjiriate, for 
the Gujars aro great cattlc-lifieis Out of 293 Gujai landholders, 217 were at 
the beginning of the current settlement located in parganah Ddrilnagar There 
w’orc at tho same time 1,694 Giijar tenants, of whom nearly lialf were supplied 
by tho two parganahs of Bdshta and Manddwar. The barber under his Persian 
- name of Hojjam or Hindi title of Nai, is as common in Bijnor as elsewhere m a 
countiy whose inhabitants never shave themselves Of the 
Jilts a detailed account has been given in the Meerut notice. 
The^ aro divided in this district into throe classes — Chaudharis, Deswdlas, and 
Pachdndos, Tho first, who are said to have settled here more 
than three hundred years ago, style themselves Khoh or 
inferior Rands, and claim descent from the Gahlot Rdnds of Mewar. They 
allow their sons, but not their dauguters, to intermarry with other Jdts The 
Deswdlas aro more numerous Their chief family, that of Sahanpur, brings its 
ancestors from Jhmd in the middle of the sixteenth century. In the next gene- 
ration tho fortunes of tho house were improved by its scion Muchhpaddrath, whose 
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manly appearance anJ long monstaclies attracted tlie notice of i’riticc f-amii, 
afterwards the Emperor Jahangir, then hunting on the hanks of the Ganges near 
Hardwdr. Muchhpadarath proved so useful an assistant in the chase that a 
grant of untased land was conferred upon him The grant is said to have com- 
prised about 700 Villages along the foot of the hills from Edgal to Barhapura; 
hut from so uncultivated a tract the grantee could have denved little profit. 
The present head of the famdy is Rai Himmat Singh Of the PachSnde 
class few members are found in the district, and those few form no alliances 
with the other two classes The most distinguished Pachande of recent 
times was Khwdja Almas Ah, the hTawab Vazir’s deputy in Eohilkhand, shortly 
before its cession to the British. As landowners Jats hold about one-sixth of the 


whole district, their possessions being largest in pargana !Najibabad, where the 
Stihanpnr estate lies They are also, next to Chauhans, the largest class of 
tenants in the district The great bulk of the Juldhas or weavers are Mnsal- 
j mans, but such as are Hindus call themselves for the sake 

of distinction Bhainhar, a name corresponding to the Tanti 
and Tatthia of other districts. The Julahas are the principal manufacturers of 
the coarse cotton cloths which are exported in some quantity from Bijnor. 


Kambohs 


The Kambohs are mostly Musalmans, and according to 
their own account are descended from inhabitants of the 


trans-Indus country, converted by Mahmud of Ghazni (999-1030). “Ihe 
Sanskrit name of Kdbul,” remarks Bdja Lachhman Singh, “ is Kaniboj, 
and this is so similar to Kamboh that, on the authority of the above tradition, 
these people may be safely conjectured to have been the ancient inhabitants of 
Kabul ” Kamboj, it might be added, is the ancient name of the caste itself. 
Other less plausible traditions are gnen, but have probably been invented 
to support worthless derivations of the tribal name. Thus, the lineage of 
Kambohs is sometimes traced to the company or followers {amholi) of a 
deposed king of the Persian ICai dynasty, and sometimes to a Khattri slave- 
girl v horn the curse of a Brahman priest consigned to bell (hwth/d) ’ The 
contempt in which Kambohs are held by their fellow Muslims has given rise 
to a Persian proverb little comphraentary to their character . — 


“ Yakum Afghan, dnyam Kamboh,” 
“Sijxicn badzot Kashmiri.” 


Afghans are first, Kambohs are second, 
Kashmiris third, in roguery reckoned.^ 


’ Mr Blochmann remarks that this hennstich must be very modem , “ for daring the 
rcisrns of Akbar and Jahangir it was certainly a di>tini.tion to belong to this tnbt,” Atn-t-Ah‘ 
6zrt (1S73), I, 330 , Ecc also gazetteer. III , 292, for the Mecmt Kambohs. 
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Of llio K.iynths or scribes there arc twelve subJivisions, already enuraer- 
nlcd in the notice on the Etawali distnot, Accordme; to Mann, a Kayatli (or 
more properly Kdyastli) is the ofFaprinir of a Vaisy.i f.itlior by a Sudra mother. 
Oilier aecounis rcpicscnt them as tine Sndras , but some Kayaths claim a more 
exalted descent from Chitranrnpta, the son of Brahma, thou pretensions being 
supported by some apparently spurious copies of the “ Padma Purana.” Kdyaths 
ln\c fioin (imc iinmomniial supplied villages with their patwdns or accountants, 
and it was jirobibly from these humble posts that members of the caste first 
rose to higher appointments ^ They arc now' considerable landholders, more 
especially in parganali Dhainpur, but as tenants they ^aie less conspi- 
cuous. 

It is disputed whotlicr Khattris are representatives of the old Kshatriya 
class, or merely a mixed ca^tc. Sdrasw'at Brahmans will 
cat food cooked by them, and the custom is explained by the 
followung legend When the Brahman demigod Paiasiirdma^ massacred the 
Kshatriya ‘I, ho caused, in his anxiety to .annihilate the race, the miscarriage of 
every pregnant w’onian ho could find But some widow's in that inteiesting corb- 
dition took refuge w'lth Brahmans, and when discovered asseited that they 
belonged to the same r.aco as their piotcctors To test this declaration the Brdh- 
nians were asked to oat food cooked by their fan guests. Gallantly forgetting 
c.iste diftcrences, they did so The w'omon continued to cook for their hosts, 
and the Kliattris, of w'hom they w’cro delivered soon afterwaids, inheiited the 
privilege accordo I to their mothers From these forefathers, who w'ere brought 
up as children of the Brahmans, the Khattiis are said to derive also their large 
know'ledgo of religious obsoivunces The Khattris of the present day are dis- 
tinguished as enterprising men of business, and .aio perhaps the only Hindus 
who carry thou merchandize so f.xr abroad as the shores of the Caspian ^ Their 
tradition is that, as became the sons of the Kshatriyns, they w'ore formerly 
soldiers. But during the leign of Alamgir alias Aurangzib (1G58-1707) many 
Khattiis W'Cie slain in the w.ars of the D.ikhin. The emperor, thinking it a 
pity that so many eligible widows should be left hiisbandless, summoned at 
Behli a panchdi/at of the tube, whom ho invited to adopt the custom of widow- 
man i.ige Most of the Khattris lent a vnlliug oar to the proposal, but then chiel^ 

^ CenBus Report of 1865 ^ An inc.ainiition of Vishnu, who, to avenge the death 

of his Brahman father, slaughtered not only the Kshatrija Raja who had caused tliat death, 
blit nil other Ksh itrfyn males ^ Sir George Gninpbcll’a Elltmlogtj of India, pigis ]fl8, 

112 “In TurkisUln Vnmbcry speaks of them mth great contempt ns yellou -faced IllndtiH 
of a cowardly and sneaking chnractci ” The Russian Gm eminent of that country hn 
reccntlj directed some orders ng.aiust the usniions praettces of Hindus ii lu> arc probably 
Khattris 
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S.ilu Jagdhar, opposed it Tbo emporor insisted no further on the adoption 
of the new custom, but m disgust ordered all Kliattris to quit his service and 
coufino themselves to mercantile pursuits The name of Salu, Jagdhar is still 
applied derisively to obstructive members who have caused a panebayat to break 
up without forming a decision. A good deal of landed property, chiefly in par- 
ganahs Nihtaur, Najibabad, and Bijuor, attests the wealth acquired lu trade by 
Khattris. The most famous member of this oasto was Riija TodarMal, the 
finance minister of Akbai. The Mdlis or gardeners are 
akin to the Sduis, of whom something has been already 
said As tenants the latter are most numerous in parganahs Dhampur and 
Nagina, 

The Rawas are another caste of oareful cultivatois They profess to ho 
degenerate Rdjputs, and to have settled in this district dining 
the reign of Shfihjahan( 1626-1658) Divorce is unrecognized 
by Hindu law; but by the customs of the R.iwds husband and wife can sopaiato 
by mutual agiccment The initiative is t.ikon by the lady, who by simply 
throwing a cake of cowduug fuel into the house whcie her obnoxious husband 
IS sitting, parts herself from him for over 

The Tags arc a class of idp oi OKtra Biahmans, already described in tlio 
Meerut notice.^ Here as thoi o tlioy are divided into Bisiis 
or full, and Dasfis or half castes One Taga tradition relates 
that the tribe was invited to this part of the country by Shahab-ud-din Ghori, 
who ordoicd the newcomers to poisccuto the Dohli Cliaiihiins already sub- 
dued by him (1193). The lauded possessions of the Tagiis are swollen in this 
district by the great Tdjpur estate, belonging to Raja Jagat Singh Taga, and 
arc widest in parganahs Chdndpur and Siolmra. About 2,145 members of tho 
caste hold laud as tenants. Tho Vaishuhs or Vaishnaias 
who supply the above list with its last gicat caste, arc appa- 
1 ontly a subdiv ision of tho Agarvv ulu Bam^ as, but arc not to bo confounded with 
Bishnols. 

The Musahnuns are divided by the census into Shaikhs (45,174), Sayyids 
(10,550), Miigh.ils (1,596;, Pathdns (8,256), and porsuiis 
of unspecified tribe (177,879). Bor tho numerical superior- 
ity of the Shaikhs an ingenious reason is sometimes given. It is said that 
from tho earliest da 3 's of Muslim rule tho offices of Kdzi and 
Mufti were bestowed almost exclusively upon tins cla^s. 
One of the foremost duties ol tho'C ofliccs was the convcision of infidels, and 

1 GazcUccr, HI , 26 U 
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tlie persons converted v/erc nsually included in tlie same class as llieir piosely- 
tizors. Hence it is that moio than nino-tentlis of tlie modern Shaikhs aro 
descended from Hindu converts. The small remainder claim an Arabian ongm. 
The Shaikhs of Bijnor aro distributed into several subsidiary tribes, sneh as the 
Ivuraishi, Sadiki, Faruki, Hsm&ni, Uluvi, Abbdsi, Ummani, and Ansdri The 
Shaikhs are one of the four largest landholding classes in the district , their 
aercs are bioadost m the Bdbhta and Chdndpur pargan.ihs, and as tenants they 
are far iiioro numerous in the latter parganah than elsowheie The Sajyids or 
putative descendants of Muhammad are always on the 
inciease, as the title may be inherited from a mother as well 
as a father. Thus, the children of a Shaikh by a Sayyid v ife are all Sayyids. 
AUhoiigh claiming Arabia as the original home of their race, the Sayyids pro- 
fess to have entered India from Persia and Afghanistan, some With Mahiniid of 
Ghazni, sojne with Tamerlane, and others with less notorious invadeis This 
assertion IS piobably true. The power acquired early m the eighteenth century 
by the Barha Sayyids of Jansath in Muzaffarnagar^ enabled Sayyids generally 
to obtain large properties in Bijnor and other adjoining districts They now 
hold nearly twice as much land in Nagina as in any other parganah, but 
as tenants are non here numerous Of Mnghals theie are several diffeient 
clans, amongst which may be mentioned the Barlfish, Chaii- 
ghatta, Kazalbash, Uzhi, Tark, Kai, Chak, and Tajik. 
Mughals often adopt the title Bog as a suffix to their names Their possessions 
111 this district aro, like their numbers, small. It is perhaps surprising that there 
should be so few Pathdns in a district vhere, for at least a 
quarter of the last century, Pathun influence was supreme 
But several thousands of tins tribe are said to have fled alter the rebellion of 
1857-58 with then seditious chief, Nawilb Mahmud Khan of ISIajibabad In 
pioportion to their nurabei-s Pathaus aro considerable landholders, jiossessing 
nearlj’’ 21,500 acies in paiganah Nagma alone, but loss than 900 of the tube 
appear to cultivate land as tenants Pathaus usually append to their names the 
title of Khan. 

From the castes of the people to their occupations is an casj transition. 

The inhabitants of Bijnor may be divided into tuo priiraiy 
classes — those who as landholders or husbandmen dmuo 
their livmg from the soil, and those engaged in non-agrarian pursuits To tlie 
former class the census of 1872 allots 280,568, to the latter 456,584 peisons. 
The details are as follow 


Mughnlg 


Pathfins 


^ Gazetteer, HI , 689. 
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Lawdownbus 

AOKICUITUItlSTF 

j Nox-AaniOLt/- 
TDIIISTS 

ToTAf/ 




Male 

Female 1 



Male 

Female 

Hindus 

Miisalmans 

Christians 

6,409 

1,697 

2 

4,188 

1,732 

I 

123,694 

24,068 

5 

97,945 

21,935 

2 1 

139,493 

101,001 

46 

122,672 

93,042 

40 

268,596 

126,746 

63 

225,006 

116,709 

43 

Total 

7,008 

5 921 

147,757 

119,882 

240,030 

216,954 

396,395 

341,767 


What at once stiikes one in reading tliose figiiies is the suspiciously small 


proportion borne bj’ the agricultural to the nun-agricultural population— 38 06 to 
61*94. The fact is that 112,179 agricultural labourers and ploughmen were by 
an oversight classed as non-agiicultural,'* and that the returns should really 
stand thus : — 

Agncultunl claRsos .. . 392,747 = 53 i?8 per cent 

Non-agnculturol clasco 344,405 i=4C 72 „ 0 

Total ... 737,152=100 „ 

“From my knou ledge of the distnct,” wiites Mr. Markham, “ I am 
strongly inclined to believe that a further correction still is necessary. I cannot 
but think that the agiicultiual population are in a greater preponderance than 
this 'shows. Thousands of weavers, carpenters, blacksmiths, shepherds, potters, 
barbers, oil-pressers, wool-carders, Baniyds, and others cultivate Und and live by 
agricultuie quite as much as, and often more than, they do by their trade It 
conveys 'a deceptive idea of the people of the district to el.issify such people as 
non-agncultural ” 

The returns of 1872 divide the adult male population into six classes, of 

Classification of which the fourth is the agricultural , and distributes as fol- 
non-agncultural 

calbngs lows the callings ot the remainmg or non-agncultural classes 

The first or piofessional class embraces all Government seivants and peisons 
following the learned piofessions or hteraturo, artistic or scientific occupations. 
It numbeied 5,173 male adults, amongst whom are included 2,887 prcroluts or 
family-priests, 645 pandits or learned Hindus, 271 musicians, and so on The 
second or domestic class numbered 27,724 members and compi ised all males 
employed as private seivants, wasbei men, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, inn- 
keepers, and the like. The third represents commerce and numbered 13,051 males, 
amongst these are all peisons who buy oi sell, keep or lend money and goods of 
various kinds, such as shop-keepers (8,221), money-lenders (559;, bankers 
(559), and brokers (43), and all persons engaged jn the convcj'ance of nieu, 

1 Mr Plowclen’s communication to Mr. Markh.im, as quoted in the latter’s settlement report, 
para 266 
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be it Musalraiin ov Hiudu, must pay the piopi letor of the \ illago a perconta/^o 

on the yearly value of offorinirs made by the devout Tlie 
Manonal dues i i i , , 

peasant who desires to make a inor/ranatic marriage 

(Icardo) with his dceoased brothel’s wife, or with the discarded vifeof some 
living husband, can do so only after buving ins landlord’s dispensation, pui - 
chaseable usually for less than its 5 Tlie small tradesman who gives aw.iy 
his daughter in marnago must pay a fee varying from one to 21 rupees. But tho 
agricultural castes arc exempted from such payments, possibly on the ground 
that their offspring can assist tho squire in the cnltivatiou of his home-farm. 
On the constmetion of a now house or hut a tine is demanded, proportioned to 
the nature of tho building and rank of its builder. The oilman renders foi" 
each oil-prcss one rupee yearly, and sometimes a quantity of oil-cake and oil 
besides: the fjram-dealcr adds to the same foo an occasional offering of clarified 
butter. Sums varying from a lialf rupee to three times as much arc paid by the 
metallurgist on his shop, the weaver on his loom, and tlio cotton-printer on bis 
stamping-table. Half a rupee yearly is sometimes exacted from the imdwife, 
and always from each household of wool-carders Tlie same S} stem of taxation 
by the household obtains m other cases, and, owing to the number of people 
ci owded into one dwelling, greatly divides (ho burden. Tims, a house of shep- 
herds pays fiom one to two rupees m cash, or a goat and a bl.inket, or both, of 
potters, eight annus or one rupee m cash, or sometimes crockery only; of 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and labour ers, one rupee in cash, or sometimes 
gratuitous labour alone. From each headman of leather-w’orkcrs the landlord 
collects a pair of shoes and two tanned hides, with sometimes a rupee m cash. 

Such are the dues exacted chiefly from the non-agncultural classes, but 
the cultivator also has lus own petty imposts to pay On all agricultural 
produce sold by him in the market weighing fees are levied, of which half are 
taken by the landlord himself and half by a weigbman of the landlord’s 
appointment These fees are indeed trifling, larely exceeding *625 per cent, on 
gram, 1 56 per cent, on other produce, and from I 5 to 2 per cent on boded 
syrup (rdb). The latter, being a luxury, is probably regarded as a fit subject 
for higher taxation ; but it has already paid indirectly a tax to the zemindar, 
who receives a quantity of sugarcane and juice, or sometimes a cash payment 
of Rs. 5 only on each sugar-mill worked within his village. Of late 
years some of the more powerful landholders have imposed on each plough 
a new cess, whose name (chaukiddra) seems to imply that its proceeds 
are spent in providing for watch and ward On tho occasion of a wed- 
ding feast or other solemn ceremonial in tho landlord’s family, his tenants 
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aic all expected to wntribiito in kind towards the expenses , but Such aids were 
not unknown to the feudal system of Eutope ^ Contiibutions aro also levied for 
tlio puicbaso of an clopliant or cairiage required by the zammddr. In return, 
however, those luxuries arc often lent to add splendour to the tenant’s marri- 
age piocession The above is only an, nnpoifect statement of the duos levied 
by lords of manois m Bijnor To frame a complete list would be next to 
impossible, as tlioie is a very \easonablo suspicion amougst landholdeis them- 
scl\ cs that many of then exactions would be foi bidden if more generally known 
“Almost all,” writes Mi Markham, “ if not all, extra or abnormal demands 
made on the zamindarby Government are passed on by him to the tenants I 
believe it to be a fact that the subscriptions volunteered by the zaminddrs of 
Bqnor to the memorial to the late Viceroy (Lord Mayo) were, save in a few 
honourable instances, levied pro raia on their rents fiom the tenants 111 
would it fare with the rafyat who might evince independence sufficient to 
resist these demands But little use would his womenkiud have of the villatre 

O 

well, scant water would his cattle drink from the village tank, and scantier 
giazmg would they pick from off the village common ; fortunate, mayhap, 
wmuld he think himself if women or cattle wore even permitted to leave 
his enclosure until ho bowed hiioself, like his fellows, to the demands of his 
lord ” 

In their diet the inhabitants are chiefly vegetarians. Meat is little eaten 
oven by Musalmdns, and is forbidden in any form to Brah- 
mans and Baniyhs. Amongst thelower classes Muslims affect 
beef and Hindus mutton, while both relish fish and game Wheat or rice, aocord- 
iiig to the season of the year, forms the staple food of the upper classes. The 
former is generally eaten in the shape of unleavened bread, and the latter un- 
grouiid , but both are very commonly mixed, in the proportion of about three 
to four, with pulses such as gram and arhar. The oleaginous matter in the diet 
of all classes is supphed chiefly by ghi or clarified buttei, and to a lesser extent 
by vegetable oils The latter consist of mustard and castor oils, no uncommon 
ingiedicnts in the cookery of the poor , and til or sesamun oil, a much blan- 
der and more nutritious substance, used in stewiug vegetables and in the manu- 
facture of sweetmeats and pickles. Milk is very rarely drunk fresh, but when 
boiled down to about a fourth of its bulk is'knowu as mdwa and consumed 
alone. Like the oil last mentioned, this mawa is a frequent ingredient in 
sweetmeats. Milk heated and mixed with a little old curd at night itself becomes 
curds before morning 

1 See Uallam’s Middle Ages, Chapter 11 , Part I , Blackstonc’s Commentaries, Book II , Chap- 
ter V. An interesting work nught be written on tho foudul Bjstom in India, 
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The followiniT extract from a paper on the food of the district, bj Or. 
Stewart,^ may be found interesting : — 

“ The prices of the various staple crops would appear to have a greater 
effect on the relative quantities of those consumed at different periods of the 
year than opinions connected uith their wholesomeness, &c Still, the latter 
consideration has its weight in 'determining the choice of certain kinds of 
food at certain seasons. 

“ Tbns, in the cold weather much more bajra, which is considered ' heat- 
ing,’ is consumed, with a large proportion of salt and spices, than at any other 
time ; and m that season generally, one meal a day, at least, consists of pulsa 
with nee in the form of LInchri. Baghar, or rice made into meal with its inner 
husk, is also a favomite kind of food m the cold weather. In the hot season, 
again, nee is the cereal most used, and this accords with the fact that its com- 
parative consumphon is found gradually to increase towards Caicntfa, and to 
decrease towards Afghanistan , so that in the Upper Panjab it constitutes a very 
small proportion of tlie food of tbe people, and wheat and maize are very miicJi 
used. 

In the rainy season, m this district, more w'hcat appears to be oaten 
than at any other time of the year, very often in the form of gochii bread, with 
about one part in four of pulse-meal 

The labourer, if not in straits, always lias two meals a day,' Ibo fullest 
being the morning one, at 6 to 8 A sr , before be begins to, or dnnng an interval 
of his work; the evening one after the day’s labour is iimsbed , but of conrso 
the change of the seasons, the weather, and the nature and jilace of Ins w'ork 
cause considerable variation m this respect The staple food of the labo ur- 
ine: classes in this as m most other countries consists of one or other of the 
cereals, here generally combined with a considerable amount of pulse 

“ From very many enquiries, the average consumption of adult labour- 
ers, male and female, appears to bo about ton or tw’olvo chatuks (20 to 24oz) 
a day of meal or nee with about two cliataks (4oz ) of pulse The average 
weight of the adult males admitted into Bijnor jail in sis months was — Bin- 
dus 1 mannd and 10 sers (100 lbs.) and Musalmans 1 mannd and 8 sera 
(96 lbs ), and since this may be assumed as a tolerably close approximation to 
the average weight of the adult male inhabitants of the district, the abovo 
quantity of food seems liberal when compared with the amount which has been 
found to support healthy persons m Europe, where the average weight of 
individuals is probably considerably higher than here. 

J Publulifd la <hc jouroal of the Agrl-Uorticvltnral Soatt} 
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Less luvariablo (than pulse) but still vciy frequent concofuitants of 
the bread or rice consumed aie greensand tarldrio^ gouids and other vegeta- 
bles, and, in the season, one or tu o kinds of fi uits, especially the rhango. These 
not only have their uses in supplying fresh vegetable juices to the eoonomy, but 
also add to and vary the sapid elements of the food, and thus, besides satisfy- 
ing the natural craving foi flavour, they also aid in stimulating the process of 
digestion, although, both theoretically and practically, an excessive amount of 
such food taken habitually is deleterious. 

“ A more constant on or of the labourer is that of making his cakes loo 
tlnck and undercooking them. Theioasons for this piactioe are that it saves 
trouble, time, and fire, and produces the feeling of satiety with a small quantity. 
It is baiely nccessaiy to observe that the practice is calcnlated to inj’ure diges- 
tion soiiously (and in native logiments it has very often been found that it 
matcriallj’’ luterfores with convalosceuco fiom certain diseases of the alimentary 
canal) The average quantity of animal fibrin consumed by the labouier must 
bo very small indeed, as moat is but rarely eaten by him, and then generally 
only in quantity sufficient to constitute a relish to his ordinary vegetable diet. 
The place of the oleaginous element which is among meat-eating nations mostly 
derived from fish is hero filled by the very largo amount of animal and vegeta- 
ble oils consumed in various ways, especially as adjuncts in cooking vegetables, 
&c , and in the Protoi-form sweetmeats 

“ The amount of spices taken is also large, and is probably to some extent 
necessitated by the raiity of the stimulus of meat, and by the considerable pro- 
portion generally borne by crude vegetables to the other articles of food 

“ Sugar likewise is used in larger quantity than in temperate climates, 
but not more than, if so much as, is used in other countries where the sugar- 
cane IS cultivated ” 

It has been reckoned by Mr. Maikham that the district imports in ordi- 
nary years about 24 4 per cent, of its tood-grains. The 
items of his calculation may be thus epitomied : — 

Tons 

Quantity required for food of mau or beast and for sowings ... 163,886 

„ locally produced ... ... ... ne.seo 


Supply and impor- 
tation of food 


Balance remaining for importation 


37,01G 


The amount required for human food is almost ten times as great as that for 
fodder and sowings put together, while sowings require more than twice as 
much as fodder. 
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llo^Y ronouncctl llic'^o practices m favour of Hindu customs, but nro still 
shied S/(ni/>/i;t ^\ bon addressed Mitb respect. To account for their Muslim 
baclvslidings they relate that they slaughtered a kdzi -who bad interfered 
\\ith their nto of \Mdo\Y-l)urmng, and uero glad to compound the offence 
b} embracing Islam. The Brahma Saniaj can number no members in 
Bijnor 

Hindi, mixed uith Persian or Arabic ivords of sometimes altered sense or 
coiruptcd form, is tho language spoken by the bulk of the 
populitiou. Tile foreign element in their vocabulary ivas 
the gradual introduction of tho centuries during u Inch, under Musalmtin rule 
and our oivn, Persian was the language of tho courts It is now strange to 
hear a peasant speak twenty consecutive words of pure Hindi Amongst edu- 
cated men of the present generation Urdu is iinnersally spoken, while English 
IS gaining giound. No local literature, c\ou in tho form of a newspaper, 
exists , .and tho printing resources of the district arc limited to ono lithogra- 
phic press 

Education is, except m the ease of the zila school, directed by a committee, 
of which the magistrate-collector is ex o^cio president, and 
ono of his assistants sccrct.iry It was until lately supervised 
by tho inspector of the 1st or Meerut circle, but Rohilkhand has now been 
provided with an inspector of its own Some thirty yc.ars ago (ISd?) the 
district had but 278 schools, attended by 2,301 pupils Of these schools 174: 
taught Persian, 89 Hindi, 14 Ar.abic, and 1 S.mskrit, Tho course of instruc- 
tion in tho Pcrsi.in schools w as higher than that in tho Hindi. “ While tho 
ono made tho ‘^tudciits familiar with some of tho bettor poets and gave them a 
knowledge of tho most approied modes of address, tho other was confined to 
reading, writing, and qu.ahf^ing tho pupils to understand common arithnietical 
calculations aud i^dtioaris' accounts” Out of 175 teachers in Persian schools 
all but 6 were Muhammadans, and out of 89 teachers in Hindi schools all 
but 16 were Brahmans Tho remuneration was in most ctscs a small fixed 
salary in addition to food and otlior perquisites, but somotinics consisted of 
food alone Tho chief profit of the Brahman podngogue was a fee called 
chauth, levied at the rate of Re 1-8 0 per pnpd fonrth (i/out/;) of the 

bright half of Bhddon (August-September} The nnnibor of pupils in the 
Persian schools was 1,144, and in tho Hindi I,09^ But ** scarcely one inn 
thousand of tho labourers, or oven tho smaller rammdar', was able to sign his 
name. 

I Report on thccdacsl era* of ISl. 
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The more modern educational statistics for 1877-78 may be shown ns 
follows : — 


Class of school. 

Number 

of 

schools 

jNumber of pupils 

Average 
daily at 
tendancei 

Cost per 
pnpiL 

Expendi- 

ture 

borne by 
provin- 
cial reve- 
nues 

Total 

charges. 

Hindus 

Muslims 

and 

others 







Bs a 

P 

Es, 

Es 


2hla (middle) ^ ... 

1 

90 

22 

96 

30 13 

6 

3,066 

3,456 

1 

Tahsfli (6) and par- 

6 

242 

204 

SSO 

4 8 

2 

1,967 

2,012 

g t j 

ganah (t)» ! 









§ 2 

5S 2 *{ 

Ealkahandi boys ... 

104 

1,799 

1,094 

2,431 

m 

6 

11,761 

11,701 


Ditto girls ... 

6 

23 

96 

93 

3 7 

10 

416 

416 

a 

Government girls . 

2 

. 

49 

40 

3 14 

8 

192 

192 

1 

1 

1 

^ Municipal girls 

1 

• • 

16* 

18 

3 12 

1 


00 

o 5 • 

a H 

I Bays ... 

1 

38 

62 

79 

7 1 

3 

204 

637 

^ ft 5 ' 
R ;= s 
»-* o 

1 Missionary girls ... 

6 

7 

1303 

124 

IS 2 

1 

7 

240 

1,606 

< 

I 









TJk- 

f Missionary 

2 

56 

72^ 

109 

n 4 

1 

0 


1,440 

AIDVD 

( Indigenous 

161 

1,734 

2,065 

3,104 

3 8 

1 

• •• 

)3,2C8 


Total ... 

408 

3,989 j 

3,790 


4 7 

9 

17,904 

349,00 


The zila school at Bijnor is under the direct control of the inspector, hut 
its welfare is promoted in many small ways by the com- 
mittee It IS housed m a large buildincr 
of overEs 12,000 in •' ’ a some years later 


The zila school 


was opened towards' 


.ne close of 18/7 The subjects hero taught are Eng- 


lish, Persian, Arabic, "^^^^lematics, history, and geography. At 

the last “ middle-clas^ Anglo-vernacular ” examination the school made a good 
fifTuro pnssino-, out sent up, six, of whom three ivere in the first 

dmsion Several pupils of exceptionally good family appear on its 

roll but altliouo-h head-master is a Musalmdn graduate, the number of 
his co-religionists .^tending the school is small Indeed, if any generalization 

1 'vury on hctvrccn high and midJlc schools was before explained (pnpc CC). 

= TiiP of 1 11^ concliHlon of flic j car was exceptionally 

low! nnTInd. rd bcu’’" "‘‘endance of that jenr, f 25 Chnatians. 

* 21 Chri'ti 10 “ 
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I'o based on tbo above fable, Musalmuus arc readier to see tbcir girls than their 
bo}*, cdncalcd in our ■school*:. 

Tlio Ub‘;{b schools are at Bijnor, Kaglna, Chandpur, Naji'babad, and 
The tah4II, pargn- Bliampur * the parganah school at Nihtaur The Bijnor 
’''ll'. esfabbshment, uhich passed one out of the only candidato 

successful at the last" middle class vernacular ” examination for the provinces, 
is described by the inspector as one of the best in Bohilkhand It is certainly 
the best m tins district Notwithstanding the distress caused by high prices, the 
number of bo^s attending this class of school increased during the year 1877-78 
by 111 With the exception of English, Arabic, and Hindi, ^ the subjects 
taunrht arc the same as those of (ho 7ila school 


Girls’ Bclioolp 


The halkabandi schools, vliioli instruct rural childood in ‘‘ the three R’s ” 
n n il lialksbindl other clciiionlary learning, aro tho most numerous and 

important in tho district In spite of a slight decrease of 
pupils, attributable to tho recent ^cai city, they are improving , and tho inspector 
remarks that “ arithnictio and history aro taken with greater zest than former- 
Ij’” Geography is apparently tho science in vhich halkabandi boys make 
least progress, and their parents haic least belief No fees - havo as yet been 
imposed in these schools on tho childron ofnon-ngricultnnsts Of the halkabandi 
girls’ schools shon n in tho above table, two havo lately been 
closed , those remaining being at Jlorna in Burhpur, Jhdln, 
and Af/aigarh But places of female instruction aro still numerous in this 
ns compared i\ith oilier districts. There aro Goiernment girls’ schools at 
Chandpui aud Nihtaur , whilo the municipal free school for girls at the former 
place, through not a success, has hitherto escaped abolition^ 

Tho five aided missionarj'' schools for tho same sox at Bij'nor, Chdnd- 
pur, and Najfliabad, receive between them a Government 
grant of Rs 20 a month. The remaining aided institution, 
a middle class vernacular school for boys at Sherkot, obtains Rs 25 monthly, 
but IS considered in an unsatisfactory condition 

Tho tvo private or unaided mission schools are situated at Bijnor and 
Najibabad respectively, and are returned as middle-class 
Anglo-vernacular, which moans that their course is much 
tho same as that of tho zila school. As in tho othor missionary seminaries, the 
cost of educating each pupil is perhaps necessarily high. Of indigenous schools 
and their studios no classification exists. Tho annexed statement, which is 

1 In ono tnlisfli school, Dhnmpur, Hindi also la taught. = Seo circular No 226 

dated 26th July, 1870 ^ A. municipal free school ilor boys at Nagina was lately incor- 

porated with the ttthsfh school, 


Aided schools 


Unaided schools 
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compiled from the census of 1872, shows how few inhabitants of the district 
were able to read and write in that year ; — 


Ages 


1 

MuSALMiiNa 

i 

Christiahb and otbebb. 

Males 

1 

Fe- 

males 

1 

Males, 

-- - 1 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Females, 

Literate 

Percentage 

Literate. 

Literate 

Percentage 

Literate 

Literate 

Percentage. 

O 

s 

a 

Percentage 

1 to 12 years 


777 

•8 

None 

475 

I 1 

None 

None 

• •t 

1 

6.8 

12 to SO ft 

• •• 

894 

1 9 


644 

2 6 

J* 

2 

28 5 

None 


Abore 20 „ 

• 

4,308 

33 


1 1,233 

2 


13 

56 5 

2 

10 


The emptiness of the columns for females will at at once arrest the eye. As the 
town of Oh^ndpur alone has now three girls’ schools, it is to be hoped that the 
next census will render a better account of the education of women. 


In a district containing so few lettered persons post-ofSce transactions 
are necessarily small. The postal receipts and expenditure 
for ti\o years in the past decade may be thus shown • 


Year 

Eeceipts 

Charges, 

Miscellaneous sav- 
ings, fines, &c 

Deposits, guaran- 
teed funds, fami- 
ly funds 

CO 

a 

O 

d 

a 

a 

Postage 

Total receipts. 

Charges, fixed and 
contingent, sala- 
ries, &.C 

Mail services. 

Remittances. 

Other chargPB, re- 
funds, advances, 
printing, &c. 

Cash balance 

1 

Total charges. 


1 

Rb, 

Es 

Es 

Es 

Es 

1 

Eb, 

Es 

Es 

1 

Es 

1 

Es, 

Es 

1870-71 

107 

25 

8,343 

6,520 

:I3,995 

6,691 

1,477 

6,743 

25 

69 

13,995 

1876-76 

11 

• •1 

9,370 

5,314 

16,4781 

9,366 


6,336 

4 

767 

16,473 






i 









There are 11 imperial and 8 district post-offices. The former are at 
Afzalgarh, Oh4ndpur, Dardnagar, Haldaur, Kiratpur, Manddwar, Nagina,^ 
Najibabad, Nithaur, Ndrpur, and Tajpur; the latter at Amhera, Amsot, Barba- 
pura, Bdshta, Kauria, Kotkddir, Ndgal, and Eehar. The following table 

1 This includes an opening balance of Es, 778. 
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gives t\io in\mbcr of letters, parcels, and otbor missives received and despatched 
at these ofiiccs during (ho ti\ o years already mentioned — 




1870 

71. 



1876- 

76. 



Letter" 

Non 1- 
papers. 

I’nrccls. 

Books 

Letters 

NewB- 

pnpers 

Parcels 

Books 

Hcroivcd ... 

76 on 

6,31 1 

614 

1,472 

310,674 

10,730 

2,808 

2,168 

Ut^palclicd’ 

100,843 

5,6 73 

24S 

667 

16,888 

22 

62 

25 


So largo an increase of correspoiulcnco m five years is remarkable. 
There are no (clcgrnph-oniccs m tlio dislrict 

The regular police, enlisted under Act V of 1801, in 1876 mustered 
667 men of all grades, including 11 mounted constables 

Police. 

Ilcnco there uas one policeman to every 2 82 square miles” 
and 1,105 inhabilanls The cost of the force was Its 75,610, and of this 
Its 60,398 vas payable from pro\iucial revenues, the remainder being 
defrayed out of municipal and other funds The following table shows the sta- 
tistics of crime for five recent years, with the results of police action m the 
detection of otTences and prosecution of offenders — 



Cases cogntzahk Ly 

Che police 

Value of 
properly 

Cases 



Persons 


Tear 

Murder. 

Dacoity 

Cl 

O 

c 

C- 

*5) 

w 

3 

cq 

Theft 

Stolen 

Recovered. 

Total cognizable 

Under enquiry 

c 

o 

o 

o 

'2 n 

■si 

O 4-» 

Z) V 
m 

O > 

u 

p-l 

Brought to trial 

a 

c3 ^ 
V 

^ s 

S 

g § 
o 

Acquitted 

Percentage of con- 
victions to per- 
sons tried. 

1872 



j 

420 

309 

Bs 

22,271 

Rs 

7,870 


9on 

407 

931 

819 

100 

87-97 

1873 



1 


439 

1 1,926 


1,280 

1,139 

ebe] 

1,011 

840 

162 

83 00 

1874 



6 

449 

337 

15,660 


1,U0 

947 

387 

842 

096 

128 

82 54 

1876 

12 


I 

453 

639 

Q»Eh1 

6,235 

1,401 

1,244 


1,080 

903 

168 

83 61 

I87C 

lu 


3 

4G1 

059 

17,006 

4,362 

1,600 

1,286 

■ 

970 

773 

1B6 

79 69 


The small amount of crime reported in the Bijnor district was for many 
years ascribed to concealment on the part of the police. In 1876, however, 
the number of reports increased considerably, and the Inspeotor-Geneial 
satisfied himself by personal inquiry that there was now “ nothing to support 

1 No record of the newnpapers, parcels, and books despatched from itnpetial offices was 
kept dunng 1876-76 bonce the emallness of the figures in the second line of the last three 
cnlnmns ’ The total area adopted by the police reports is 1,682 28 square miles, neither 

that of the revenue survey nor that of the census 
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the prevailing idea that crime is systematically concealed ’* The police arc 
quartered in 24 station':, hereof JO are of the first, 1 of the second, 9 of the 
the tlnrd, and 4 of the fourth class At the first-class stations, Afzalfrarh, 
Amhhera, Bijnor, Dhampnr, Chdndpnr, Kiratpnr, Nagina, i^ajibahad, jL^ifitaur, 
and Siohara, the usual force consists of 1 sub-inspector, 2 head-constables, and 
1 2 constables The strength of the second-class station, Barhdpura, is smallerby 
3 constables. At the third-class stations, Amsot, Bashta, Erskineganj, Kauna, 
Mand.iwar, N.agal, isurpur, Rehar, and Sherkot, are generally posted 2 head- 
constables and from 6 to 9 constables The fourth-class stations or outposts, 
^\hlch have but 1 head-constable and 3 constables, are at Chandi, Kotkndir, 
Saha':pur, and Jalalpur ghat Besides the regular police there are 1,780 viliago 
•watchmen enrolled under Act XVI of 1873, bnt tracing their office to an 
antiquity when Acts and Regulations were unknown These rural sentinels 
■were in 1873 distributed amongst the 1,978 inhabited villatjcs of the district 
at the rate of one to cveiw* 414 inhabitants; and their cost, which wao met 
from the 10 per cent ccss, amounted to Rs 64,206 

In Bijnor the task of suppressing female infanticide, albeit far hghtci 

, , than in the noi^hbourinfr Sahdranpnr, exacts more from the 

lnfr.iitici4c. a o I : 

police than in most districts of the Norlh-V’^est ProMnees. 
Tlio origin of this crime, and the cause of its apparent limitation to Rdjpiits and 
other soldier tribes, will over bo more or less uncertain The reason usually 
gn on, the expense of rearing and ghing in marnagn children from whom 
their f.ither’': ^oul doiivcs no benefit, seems insufficient, as that expense is not 
tbc peculiar burden of the military c.astcs Immemorial custom mar, however, 
account for a practice which perhaps arose in an age svhen consiant warfare 
rendered women an incmbrance to the belligerents In 1876-77 two clans 
of Jilts were proclaimed as su':pectcd of killing their infant daughters. TIio 


people thus banned numbered come 17,800 souls and inhabited 147 Milages. 
Tlio proportion of male to female births in tbeir families was as fil 13 to 48 o7 
in tbc liiindrcd Amongst cbildrtm under one }ear of age male exceeded 
female deatb=, being as o9 72 to 40 28 per cent ;nnd tins fact argues that the 
measures taken to prevent the untimely extinction of infant girls were successful. 
Otlicr proofs point to tlio same conclusion During the same year tho pro- 
portion of girls in tho population below 12 years of ago increased bji 1 68 
jier cent, while 13 vill iges were exempted from surveillance and no fresh 
ones proclaimed Tlie single prosecntion for causing tho death of a frmalo 
child resulted in tho conviction of two persons , and 21 avatchmen were at 
difiercnt timec punished for neglecting to ri-port birtlic, pregnancies, or other 
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'ifi* r'l.n" j ri'f’Hui4( 1 f uiub' To ‘^'roct llio \\ nt'^liinon 
jn t).<i; (InU'-'- n '^nl for.'o of S h< i.Uroii'-i'iUlos un*- n'tnuif’tl, (lio on^i I)cing 
i’,'fi-\i I l.\ iin]'-' inf! ' Ji"'' •inn'\‘- on “‘•ju'ciolU, ond of 1 annas on 

" rcc' ' .i.n-ilU ' ml(\ ' fnnd>- 

'i !i<' i!i' f no! rill a! loinnr ronlTnn’d m 1 '^.’>0 an of ]l/,inlS00 

ollMs.nml Ml 1^70of 17‘> j.rroir'i- Tim r.ido of Umb 
ri\ < ra'!*' !o lii(' jinpnl iii'>n, iv «-]iov n in llio coii''n‘' of 1807 
f(''M“ 7 M . ojj ^ is.lo. Tis. luid in 1870. J.'iO TIio number 

of ji 'oiii*' 'dini'<d in IS'lM i.a*- l.'ld'l nnd in 1‘'70 v, i-. Oil In tllO 

folb> ’ <n,’ nbb are > Inn’ll tlm more r( oent ’•lali-tir*' of is7l'i — 


.I ) 


i 1 ! t *1 1 1 I ! 

1 — 


7 ' rl t i”*!' r el j 

J ’ M ! ti f 

il < r 


1 

i , 

I 

I . 


1 » it - , 

j A n r — 

I ' _ 


' a; 




= I 


r_ 


n«(;,i,-to i,a>-r 



u. C. 

Scad 

‘s-iria 



^ ^ O 


J 

Si — c» 

o 'u 


t> 

S'c: j o 


If 

H - *3 5 

r* 


> ^ 7: o 

A 

c o 

< ^ c i- 

1 

u ^ 

c3 i: 


It', n r 

iCf 

> 

in 1 t; 

21 


(If the lot d miinbi r of jnronor’-. 77 <linll\ debtors, had been 
iinj'ri' oil! d In ordi r of ibi'<i\il roiirt'-, v. bile l.s*' li id reiiniiiod in ) nl since 
fonm r M ar- A*- llio (ot d )iu|iul itiou ol llie drlrict is Idl.l.'id, il mil bo 
lion tbit J J*i[iir I'lit of tbo inliibntnts are .a« i rule in prison AVlicn 
w e ( onio to r\aiimu‘ llio el i'--- of tbo ju>r'ons « online 1. no dreot or tb.it all are 
Mti'-liiii'- or Hiiidu*- Tlio 1 iro< -^t nuinbi r m re noii-a;!:rionlluri>-ts ( i;b>), nlnlo tbo 
rom iindor iro ntiinu las lorioultunst- (.'tJJ). men oriiidopoiidont properl\ or no 
oicnpatioti, and (io\oriimoiit or doiiu'-tic •-orv nils Xo roinioL n is under 10, 
Hid but 17 abo\( 0(1 \ < ars of iij^c , 7dd wore between IG.ind 10, wbilolOO 
were between 10 and Gtl\oirsuld I’rrun ilmt iplmc is pjonor.xlly fa\ourablo 
to bodih 111 altb, ind tbo r>iimir piil atlords no exe'optum to that rule. Tbo 
d iih a.\orn '40 numbi r of sub |H'r-ons w.is leturned ns 1 3S onl\ , and but ouo 
do itli occurred The (lail> .ner.im* ot eflctlno workers tbrongbont tbo car 
was 12b 18, of whom fit 27 were employed on inanufactuios, 31 G1 ns prison 
officers and i-er\ nils, and tbo rom.itndcr on jail lop iirs nnd gardeniner. Tbo profit 
on tbo f-mall amount of enpit tl (Its ],ll2d) cmjilovcd in tbo jail f.vctorj was 
over 59 )ior cent After doduetion of bis or bci a\orago earnings (Rs G), each 
jiriFoiioi cost tbo State r net sum of Rs 70, tbo principal items of tins outlay 
being building and ropiirs (Us, 2G-12-0), tail cmplotds (Rs. 10-11-5), and 
r.ilions (Rh 12-15-1^) 

dO 
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The look-up (hawaldt) for under-trial prisoners is at Bijnor not a separate 
Lock-up building;, but a division of the jail It at different times 

in 1876 housed 554 inmates, of whom more than half 
were afterwards transferred as convicts to the jail proper The aveiage daily 
population was 9’83. 

The parganahs now constituting Bijnor were ceded to the East India 

„ . , Company m November, 1801, and included in the Mordd- 

Liscal history , , , 

abad district The spring ciop was at that time rising, 
and the revenue instalments which became duo at the harvest, several months 
later, were collected according to the system of the defunct native govern- 
ment. Meanwhile the machinery of British fiscal administration had been 
gradually established With the lest of the ceded provinces Moradabad had 
become subject to the Board ^ presided ovei by the Hon H Wellesley, who, 
a brother of the G-overnor-General, was himself sometimes styled Lieutenant- 
Governor Ann before the autumn harvest of 1802 was garnered, the new 
rulers found themselves in a position to effect their first assessment of land- 
Firat triennial set- revenue. The immediate anthor of this settlement, which 
tlement came into force with the Lharif of 1210 fash, or close of 

1802, was Mr. Leycester,^ first collector of Moradabad Rough statements 
of village areas (mtnodzina) and former rentals (nikdsi) were drawn up by the 
Tjanungo or parganab registrar , while his subordinate the mirdha prepared 
estimates of the produce yielded by various soils in the village (shudlar). 
From these documents Mr. Leycester was able to estimate the probable rental, 
and from the rental so calculated was deduced a revenue demand. So far bis 
proceedings bore some resemblance to modern settlement operations, but the 
next step was less consonant with prudence and later ideas. The mdlguzdn, 
or right to collect rent and pay revenue, was put up to auction, the demand just 
deduced was fixed as the upset price, and settlement was made with the high- 
est bidder who was able to furnish the required security for payment It 
should be remembered that no proprietary rights, as at present understood, 
had been recognized by the Oudh Government or revived by onr own ; 
and it may fairly be doubted whether such rights bad ever existed The 
auction system of assessment cannot, therefore, be accused of any interference 
with vested interests, nor did it here produce the same unfortunate results 
as m Budaun. The demand was in many cases annually progressive, and 
attained for the present district of Bijnor a maximum of Rs. 9,14,931 Bill' 

^ Supra, page 62. ® Not “ Nestor” jis stated in the settlement report. See order of the 

Governor-General in Council, dated 21st February, 1803 (Board’s Kecords)- 
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tluougho\it llio currency of llio sottlemcnt, ivlncli lasted for tliree years 
(1802-03 to 1801-05 inclusi\e), it is said to lia\ebcen collected witliout 
difliculty 

This fir.st tilcnnial soltlement was followed by a second, extending from 
Second trlcnnini 1S05-0G to 1807-08 inclusuc TIio new assessment was 
settlement merely a prolongation of the old , but a few additions, 

cinscd presumably by tho taxation of lands formerly rcvenno-fiee, raised the 
total demand to Its’ 0,21,292 Tho inconvenience of recovering at short inter- 
X als tho entire fiscal demand of such a large area led the Government to direct 
that tho third settlement should be quadrennial, and to 
base it, if possible, upon more accurate data than had 
supported its predecessors Towards tho oxptry of tho second settlement, 
therefore, a suncy of tho crops in each village was made under tho supei vi- 
sion of tho tahsi’ldars, and fiom the results thus obtained and the ascertained 


rentals of former years, those officers were enabled to frame an estimate of 
the probable yearly assets Hole, however, tho search for statistics ceased ; 

Third or qumircn- third settlement was oicntually effected on mneh. 

umi faLiilcnicut. the same principles as the first — that is, a demand deduced 
fiom the tahsllclar’s estimate of rental waas fixed as the starting-point in an 
auction, where the right to pay revenue was knocked down, as before, to the 
higiiost bidder. Care was pi obably taken to fix the upset demand above tho 
highest re\ enue of former years, and tho result w as tho excessive assessment 
of Rs 9,70,164;. Tho collector, Mr Llo}d, who himself assessed the whole of 
tho present district except tahsil Naglna, wished tho settlement to be declared 
permanent, but his views were luckily ovoi ruled Duiing the currency of 
tho assessment from 1808-09 to 1811-12 inclusive, there accumulated heavy 
arrears, wdiich Goi eminent was at last forced to stiiko off ns irrecoverable, 
Tho demand is s.nd to have pressed most heavily on parganahs Nnjibabad, 
Kiratpur, Maudaw^ar, and Jbiilu,^ but in a minor degiee upon parganahs, 
Chaudpur and Bdshta also 

It might have boon supposed that the extensive failure of the third 
Fourth or qmn- assessment w'ould ha\e warned the district officers to be 
quenmal settlement, •moderate in effecting then fourth , but this was not the 

case. Finding landholders unablo to pay for four years running the existing 
demand, they proceeded to saddle the district, for fi.ve years, with a yet 
heavier one The new demand, assessed on the same principles as the old, 
by Mr. Collector Batson, amounted to Rs 11,02,808, and continued in force 
> Aftorw'irds absorbed for tho most part bj Darnnag-ir. Supra, page 2i0 
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from 1812-13 to 1816-17 inclnsive Felt severely all over tlie district, if xvas 
most injurious in its effects on tahsils Najibabad and Bijnor, on parganahs 
ITagina, Sioh^ra, Bfislita, and Reliar j ^ many of the tax-payers were 

paS^atrSorldl impoverished, and 

abnfl large balances were cancelled as bad debts. With 

the formation of a fifth settlement in 1817 the districts, which had hither- 
to been known as the northern division of MorSdabad,” was constituted 


Tiftli settlement 


The sixth settlement 


a separate collectorate with headquarters at Nagina. 
The new demand, though fi\ed on the same principle and 
for the same term as its predecessor, was necessarily reduced to a far lower 
figure. It remained current from 1817-18 to 1821-22 inclusive ; and from the 
statement that its claim of Rs 10,89,138 was throughout that period easily 
satisfied, we may gather that the district had made a great and rapid stride in 
prosperity. Ten years before, the mdlguzdrs had been unable to pay more 
than a lakh less 

To Mr Holt Mackenzie’s Regulation VII of 1822, and the elaborate settle- 
ment inquiries which it demanded, some reference has been already made® It 
came into force simultaneously with the sixth settlement of the district, and 
recognizes, apparently for the first time in these provinces, 
the proprietary right of zaminddrs, or persons acknow- 
ledged as the possessors of a permanent mteiest in the malidl (estate) ” Settle- 
ments concluded with such persons at the last or fifth assessment were hereby 
extended for five years (section 2); and it remained only to effect the settlement 
of such estates as had been farmed for Government during the currency of that 
assessment. In settling such estates, however, the collector, Mr Halhed, paid 
small heed to the new law The sixth settlement was ushered in with the 
same procedure as the three preceding ones, and it seems that no attempt was 
made to form a record of rights under the regulation. As therein ordered, the 
new settlement lasted for five years, from 1822-23 to 1826-27 mclusive. Its 
demand, Rs. 11,33,351, appears on the whole to have been easily paid, although 
in parganahs Kiratpur and Nagina the shoe pinched slightly. The settlement 
wms still young when the removal ® of the headquarters from Nagina to Bijnor 
gave the district its present name (1824). So late however as 1837 the district 
was sometimes called by its original title — “ the northern division of Morfid- 
abad.” 


1 Most of this parganah is now incladed in Afralgarh. iVpra, page 240. 


s Supra 

JB UariJBHttU ia nun xuutuuvu iu zxx/ lx. - #-hnf 

page 64 ^lihe removal was effected by Mr, 

jNagfna was uohealthj, and (also probablj’) that it was foo far from tho mUi f 
atMeerat 




As the term of the sixth settlement approached itso\o=je. a looldc attempt 
rras made to survev the d\smct> \illagc l\v NUV\<:e> uudov 
Seventh settlement, the late roguUtlou, The rostth is thus vlosovi- 

bed by Mr. Marhham A few villages wore cutorod upon and brought 
-under survey and registratiouj but the first revolutions of the now mnohiruny 
for the rule of law— ponderous as it must have seemed to thq ofiioials of tho 
local executive used to the more rough-and-ready practices of personal gov- 
ernment— were so tedious in their operation and so slow in arriving at a 
result, that the idea of revismg the whole district in that manner was speedily 
abandoned ” Afew villages in which the system of Regulation VII liad been in- 
troduced either at this or the piecoding settlement wore assessed under tho 
provisions of that law, but the bulk of the district was settled 011 the trite and 
imperfect principles of the third settlement. This seventh roMsion of tho 
assessment was accomplished chiefly hy Mr. Grote, while Messrs August ino and 
Halhed each took a smaller share in its operations The now demand amoun- 
ted to Rs. 11,31,436 and lasted for five years, from 1827-28 to 1S3 l-32iuclu- 
Bive Save inparganah Nagina, where a small balance is said to have .acornod, 
it was paid without difficulty. We now quit tho period of quinquennial assess- 
ments The next or eighth settlement, effected b}-- Mr Envenshaw, was intended 

to extend over periods differing from seven to ten i ears in 
Elelitli settlement. , ~ , t , x it -a / 

different parganahs, but all oommenoing from the year 

1832-33. Its demand, assessed on the same principles as that of its immediate 
predecessors, amounted to Rs 1,12,35,286, andivas sufficiently heavy to cause 
the accumulation of arrears in Nagina, Kiratpur, and Bdshta. On tho first- 
named parganah, indeed, all the later settlements seem to have pressed with 
unfair seventy 


The eighth settlement was not, however, destined to run its course unin- 
terruptedly. It had barely come into operation before a fresh regulation IX 
of 1833, amended and recalled attention to that of J822, A new or ninth settle- 
ment was ordered, and little reflection seems to have been bestowed on the 
harassing unrest which a fresh revision, treading so close upon tho heels of the 
last, might excite The revised demand came into force at dateti vnKTrtr. 
the different parganahs, from 1834-35 to 1839-40 Thus had the oightb settle- 
ment lasted m some parganahs for two, m others for seven, but m the bulk of 
the district for less than four years only 

The substitution of the ninth for the eighth sottlomont marks the chan^- 
^Jhemnth settle- from the snmmary to tho soiontifio method. With 

later assessment were introduced the novelties of a fwiW ' 
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year term, an accurate survey, a precise record of the various rights 
existing in the soil, and a regular determination of standard rent and 
revenue rates for different circles or tracts. Survey operations were commen- 
ced in 1833-34 and completed in 1838-39. They consisted of a professional 
English survey, under the superintendence of Captain Birney Browne, and 
a native khasi^a^or field-by-field measurement. The demand of this “ Regu- 
lation IX settlement” {din-i-nuJiam lea hand-o-bast) came into force, as we 
have just seen, at different periods, averaging one year from the completion of 
the survey Einally confirmed by Government in March, 1842, it held good 
until superseded by the current settlement; but its original term of tweniy 
years had been extended by Act YlII of 1846, and the end of June, 1866, 
fixed as the date of its expiiy tbroughonfc the district. The revenue of the 
ninth will shortly be compared m detail with that of the current settlement. 
Meanwhile it will suffice to mention that it amounted at its outset ta 
Bb. 11,20,166, and at its close to Rs 11,83,585. Other causes of increase and 
decrease cancelling one another, we find that almost the whole of the augmen- 
tation here shown may be ascribed to the assessment of resumed tax-free grants, 
Bs. 63,212. Besides the amount of its demand and a few minor details, 
little 18 known of the ninth settlement The district records relatins to it 
were destroyed during the disturbances of 1857, and the few authenticated 
facts that exist are to be gathered from some parganah reports by the then 
settlement officers, preserved m the Board of Revenue Those officers were 
four in number Mr Robert Ker-Dick settled the whole of the ChS^ndpur and 
two parganahs of the Dhampur tahsil The remaining parganah of that 
tahsil Dhdmpur, together with a parganah of the Bijuor tahsil, Bdr^nagar, 
were settled by the same officer in conjunction with Mr. Henry Lushington.^ 
By the latter himself were assessed the entire Hajibabad tahsil and parganah 
Bijuor. The remaining parganah of Bijnor tahsil, Manddwar, was settled in 
collaboiation by Messrs. Lushmgton and Arthur Trench, while Mr» Charles 
Allen effected the assessment of Ragina tahsil. 

It has been usual to assert that Bijnor was one of the districts most 
heavily assessed at the last settlement. The superiors before whom the work 
of the assessing officers passed in review were, however, of a different opinion. 
Successive Commissioners of the province held the assessment not only moder- 
ate, but in the case of parganahs Manddwar and Jhdlu inadequate Nor did 
the highest authority on such matters inolme to deem it excessive. “ Th® 
state of the district of Bijnor,” writes Mr B,. M Bird in 1852, at the tune 
^ How Sir HeDr7, Bart, He was eventually a Judge of the Sadr Diw&ni Adalat, Agra. 
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Eefcfclement was made, pi’esented insuperable difficulties to the assessment of an 
equal demand. Tbe district had been heavily assessed with reference to the 
state of its cultivation, and cruelly treated The modes of extracting revenue 
then employed are now happily almost forgotten Forced tiansfers of pro- 
perty to unwilling pui chasers and mortgagees, forced loans extorted from 
recusant bankers, forced labour required for the onltivatioh of villages which 
from abandonment had fallen into the management of the public officer, 
were among the practices resorted to. Of course in such a state of things, the 
only course to be adopted was to give such relief as the circumstances of 
each village required, and fix for the coming term such a demand as could be 
regularly levied, without employing means of duress unauthorized by law or 
inflicting distress. The object was effected in a satisfactory manner : the 
district has recovered from its suffenngs, and the revenue assessed is regularly 
and easily collected, but the object of equahty of assessment has not been 
obtained ” This opinion of Mr. Bird, that the district was moderately although 
unevenly assessed, is almost echoed by Mr. Markham, who in revising 
this assessment had the best opportunities of observation Its incidence was 
unequal in different parganahs, and still more so in different villages within 
the same parganah , but on the whole I behe\ e that the jama was at least 
moderate when assessed, and certainly was not over 50 per cent, of the assets 
when its term expired.” At the beginning of that terra it was supposed to 
lepresent two-thirds of the assets. 

Years before the expiry of the ninth settlement the district officials were 
The current set- busy with preparations for a tenth. So early as 1859, the 
tlement. uphill task of instructing village accountants, with a^view 

to their employment lu suivey woik, was undertaken, and by the close of 1863 
the operations of the current settlement were in full swing The old system 
of placing the collector in charge of such operations was at first retained, 
but that officer was not left to accomplish the labour single-handed Mr. 
Palmer was assisted in succession by Messrs Auckland Colvin, 0 W Carpenter, 
and A. M Markham. But Mr. Palmer’s departure on furlough in 1868 caused 
the offices of collector and settlement officer to be disunited, Mr. Maikham re- 
maining in independent charge of the latter. In detafling the area settled by 
each of these officers, it should be noted that 95*4: per cent, of the district 
required re-assessment. Of this 21 6, including almost the whole of the Bijnor, 
and a great part of the Nagina tahsil, was assessed* by Mr. Palmer , 29 8, 
comprising nearly all the Najibabad and Dhfimpiir tahsils, by Mr. Carpenter; 
and the assessable remainder, or 44 per cent., by Mr, Maikham. 
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tb! ili77n7^’T'r°“”™“‘' '" “»« “■“'■.If 

1«J„, “““"taab' were found unable to put the,, eurvej’mg 

ibm there IS nothing am prising. The post of accountant has undoubLiy 
nogo table advantages besides a salary which is sfnctly hunted to Es 10 
monthly But ,t ,s not such as to attract properly educated men, and heredi- 
ary cnstom^ia too often allowed to bestow it on some “tenth transmitter of a 
looiisu face feuch accountants or substitutes as were at length deemed fit for 
e as "nere set to survey m couples — one man preparing the map and his 
CO eague the index. A regular gradation of supervising oncers ensured the 
accuracy of the work done Thus, over every eight accountants was set an 
omfn, who in turn found bis labours watched by the munsanm of the parganah. 
The work of the munsanmd was scrutinised by the tahsildars of the tahsils ; 
that of the tahsildars by two measnrement supervisors (peskkars), that 
of all by the assistant settlement officer (Mr. Carpenter) and settlement deputy 
collector (Rai Ndnak Chand). The result was a measurement and classifioatiou 
of area which may be thus compared with those of the former settlement • — 
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+260,501 

188,801 

171,817 

860,203 
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-i-2a,2oV 

—68,637 

—40,404 

+171,317 

+130,9131 +6,186 

+112,997 

+12I,I52'+I33,428 


Details for each parganah will be given in the Gazetteer portion of this 
notice; and ipinuter statistics of tillage, irrigation, &c , for the district at largo 
have been shown above.® The growth in revenue-free area disclosed by this 
table will be explained hereafter. Except the increase m cultivation, which is 
real and extensive, the plus fiigures m the last line are mostly dne to the more 

^ The total number of accountants or patwfirls vras then 630, and fs now 673. fPaffcs 
243, S67, 278. 
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or less total omission of all purely forest tracts from the returns of the older 
survey. Such of the forests as that survey measured at all vrere included in 
the “ barren ” colunm, a fact which again acounts for the decrease of barren 
land discovered in 1864!-66 The^total area shown opposite those years was 
not surveyed exclusively by the Settlement Department Portions of the forest 
tract exceeding 128,000 and 74,000 acres were respectively measured by the 
revenue survey and otBcials of the road and ferr)’" fund 

At the outset of the survey now under leview a difficulty presented itself 
in the great variety of land measures used in the district. There were ten 
different ripe ” or palLa bighas offioially recognized, almost every parganah 
having a separate standard of its own, and some two. These probably arose 
in the ancient adoption by each powerful landholder of whatever depreciated 
measure best suited his own mterests In the same way had arisen, and 
still exist, many “crude” or kacha bighas, which, though not officially 
recognized, were better known than such as had that advantage. The standard 
most familiar to the cultivator is measured by taking fiom a given point 20 
steps m opposite directions on the same hue, the square of the distance so 
stepped being a kacha bigha. Thus, if 27 inches be taken as the ordinary 
native pace, the area known, by that title would measure 900 square yards. 
IVretohedly small as this bigha is, it has at least the advantage of comparative 
certainty But the kacha bigha used by landlords in dealings with their 
, tenants is both smaller and more uncertain The latter is one-third, or m 
some villages to the extreme south of the district one-fourth, only of ivhat 
the great man is pleased to call his pakka Mglia , and this again vanes with the 
length of a measuring line {jarib) to which the tenants have no access. The 
sandnddn pakka bigha, as it is called, never exceeds 90, and sometimes descends 
as low as 80 per cent, of the Government bigha employed at the last settlement. 
Mr Markham notes aith approval one zamindtiri bigha ^ which reaches the not 
very high standard of 2,376-j^ square yaids, while its kacha bigha measures 792 
To sum up, there were in use at tne opening of the survey one well-known kacha 
bigha, many others scantily understood, a host of zaminddri bighas, w’hereof 
these latter were fractions, and ten varymg official bighas To adopt some 
uniform standard was absolutely necessaiy, and the survey restered the old. 
Akban or Hdhi bigha of the sixteenth century. This, the measure already 
noticed as adopted in Budaun, contains 3,025 square yards, or five-eighths 
of the British statute acre. 

Except in the forest tract, survey operations were complete before the 
middle of May, 1866, and had therefore occupied two years. The more leisurely 

* Thai used by the Tfijput family, 

41 
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and interrupted measurement of woodland villages lasted until 1872. Tlic 
gross cost of surveying llio 1,009,903 acres measured and mapped by the 
Settlement Department was Rs. 59,7.38, or Rs. 59-2-11 for every 1,000 
acres. E.\peiiso w as greatest in Kiratpur, where the fields are smallest (ave- 
raging 243 of an acre), and smallest m Rtislita, where the fields arc greatest 
(averaging 1 194 acres) Tins settlement survey must not be confounded 
with the more accurate revenue survey of 18G8-70, which was accomplished 
by a party of professional surveyors under Major Vanrenen, R A. The total 
area of the former evceeds that of tho latter by 1 52 per cent So small a 
difference between an unskilled plane-table survey and tho scientific obser- 
vations of tho theodolite is certainly creditable to tho former. Tho area 
assigned to each parganah by tho rovonue survey has been already shown ^ 

Tho survey returns and tho inspection of villages enabled the assessing 
Rent rales officers to div ido tho parganahs into circles corresponding 

with then natur.il divisions of soil and situation The 
next step was to assume or calculate fair average rates of rent for tho different 
kinds of soil in each circle. Such r.atcs arc not necessarily tho average rates 
returned as at present paid, for these may be misrepresented, lowered, or 
exempted from onhancemont in v low of approaching assessment Tho settle- 
ment officer has tho difficult task of deciding what tho rate of rent ought to he, 
with reference to tho existing circumstances of tho country , what, in fact, it 
is or would bo whore fair play is allowed To assist him in bis calculations 
there are many renfal data Ho has tho rents recorded in past and present vil- 
lage papers, which, though hardly trustworthy where payment is in kind, may 
be regarded as fairly accuiato whore it is made in cash. The rates entered of 
later years in leases for money-rents .are also a valuable criterion Rent-rates 
paid on estates unclei direct Government management, those judioially decreed 
in recent cases of eiihancomont, and those deduced from the accounts of such 
landlords as will show their books, are important aids when obtained , but in 
the case of Bijnor they wore seldom obtainable Mr Carpenter often based 
his rcut-iatoB partly on the ostimatod weight and value of tho crops produced 
yearly per acic by each sod, the landlord’s rent or share of tho outturn being 
calculated at two-fifths, or rather more. This time-honoured process, which was 
renJcied necessary by tho fact that tho rents of Bijnor are paid mostly in 
kind, has obtained, in spite of adverse criticism, most successfnl results. 
Althoiiorh tho method of deducing rent-rates varied wnth the assessing 
officer, scveial of the data ]nst mentioned were usually compared in tho 
pioccss But tho most important stop in that process was tho inspection of 

1 I’liRC 23U 
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villages by the assessing officer himself, who i\ben lents are paid in kind 
must trust very much to his own observation A little experience of any soil 
will enable the man of average ability to guess with fair accuracy what rent 
per acre an equitable landlord might demand thereon Such calculations are 
based rather on rapid intuition than arithmetic. The reut-iates which with 
the sanction of the Revenue Board were adopted for the various soils of each 
circle and parganah will bo detailed in the Gazetteer articles , but the average 
r.ato for the cultivated area of the district at large was Rs 3-15-5, and showed 
an increase of 4 annas 10 pie or 8 2 per cent., on that of the expired settlement 
The apphcation of this general rate gave the distiict a gioss assumed 
rental of Rs 22,15,120, or of Rs 22,45,100, including 

AFSPSsinoDts. ' 

the Chdndi and South Rawasan tracts of Najibabad® 


Deduced from the larger of these sums at 50 per cent , the revenue would have 


amounted to Rs. 11,22,550. But in the actual work of assessing that revenue 
it was found that the sanctioned rent-rate could, in every case except that of 
parganah Chilndpur, be safely exceeded Hence the gross rental which was 
ultimately halved to yield a revenue reached the sum of Rs 23,66,058, and. 


the revenue itself that of Rs 11,83,029. The amount and incidence of the 
new demand may be thus compared with those of the assessment which it 


superseded : 
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^ 'Ihe suujGct of actual rents, and their mode of collection and appraisement, will be 
separately noticed hereafter " See Gazetteer article on that pargana s The 

figures given for this parganah refer to its open country only The former area of its Chfindi 
and South Raw&san tracts cannot be ascertained with sufficient accuracy for the calculation 
of incidence , and their modern revenue falls on several areas (forest, pasture, S.c besides 
the cultivated. 
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Including tlic ton por cent, or “ municipal cess (Es 1,25,043), and fees 
or fines (? azardna) loiicd on revenue-free estates (Es 4,629), tlio neiv demand 
arrrroeratcd Es 13.12,701 But it mil be seen from tlio above table that with- 
out such additions it fell somewhat short of its predecessor Falling at the 
rate of Ec. 1-1-4 per aero of total area and Re. 1-12-6 por head of total popu- 
lation, the present assessment can hardly bo called excessive Its operations, 
v.hich were virtually brought to a close in !March, 1874, had lasted for oier 
ton years and four months Its net cost, exclusive of punting and stationery 
charges, bad been Rs 5,38,291, oi 451 per cent, of its 
demand for one year The following statement, compiled 
from the Board of Eevenuo’s records, shows the amount, collection, and balan- 
ces of land-rcionno during the p.ast ten years • — 
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Throughout the di^tntt tlio land-rc\cnuo falls duo an five instalments, 
I'-Uilmcnls o{ re- fivcd at seasons w lien the loapmg of the different crops 
lias brought rent-, into the landlord’s exchequer. Tlio 
fmt 13 payable on the loth November, when most of the autumn harvest 
Ins b'-on gamored, and amounts to a quarter, or 25 per cent, of the whole 
d' na*ul. Tlio ‘second and third, yielding each IS 75 of that demand, become 
dn-! nu the l.'tth of .Tantnry and 14th February rcspcctivcl}, so ns to coincido 
With tin marl'ctings of co'ton and sugar The fourth and fifth, amounting 
to tl'!' ‘!am' fraot.ons as the c^coiid and third, are pay.iblc on the 15th ilfiy 
"nl 15*h June, wh^n the earlier spring crops and the wheat have succcssivrdy 
1 11 .a Ivuoath the sicllc Tims, three instalments depend on the autumn 
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mill tx\o on llio \cnnl lnnr“?t Wlnlo olijoclinp; lo tlio mulhhido of pny- 
tnonl’’, Mr. MnrlJnm (liinK'' (lio'-o of (lio nulninn too oarh*, and tlioso of tlio 
•^pnn" too hto JIo in (lioir stead tlirco only — the first of 31*25 

per oMil , pa\nhlo on the neeoinlioi . the ■^ocond, 37 50, on tho 1st March ; 
and tho third, 31 25, on tho Kt dnno 

Tlio record of n^hls jirojnrcd at ■loltloniont consists, as in other districts, 
of tho / linrnf, ^avuihnudt, and irtijil>-ul-nr:, registers rcspcc- 
tuoh of projiriotarN rights, cnllnating rights, and villago 
rii'-loiiis. With tlif’ fir'-t and soooiid subjects it is necessary to deal m some 
detail 


llccn'iT of rlplilt 


The propnotarv tenures of the district arc those nsnally found in this 
]nr( of India — njm'in/drt and jierfccf or imperfect pattidan ^ 
Tho onh peciilnritv seoins to ho the application of the 
term /dorfddn to tho form of imperfect pattidan holding clscv\lioro known as 
Ihaijnchdrn ~ The \arious foiinros uoro at times ofsotllcment thus distributed 
amongst tho reveiinc-jiaMiig estates of the district • — 


rarpsnnh 

1 sTATI S 111 Ml IS riUlPHlI TAIIV TEVURB 

Totjiu 

7*»irNo/» 1 

rATTin^ni 

11 r finplc 
ow^lr^ 

ffrcrnl 

ownerR 

I’crfict 



llijnnr m 


lot 

e 

68 

so 

252 

llarfimcnr 

C3 

7SJ 

6 

ai 


o 

Cl 

Mnml&wnr 

31 

121 


14 


177 

Nnjlbiliad 

11 .’i 

r,7 

1 

11 


109 

lumtpiir ... 

SO 

77 

a 

21 



Aklnrabsd 

JS 

fit 

11 

21 


149 

Nnpina 

136 

ni 

0 

.39 

30 

347 

Ilarhapura 

CR 

as 

2 

2 

2 

109 

Afr-ilparh ,,, 

13h 

60 

... 

I 

2 


Dhnmpur 

nn 

6*1 

2 

9 

«7 


Sioham 

110} 

1 n 

6 

2 


275} 

Nilitnur 

00 

07 i 

0 

21 


222} 

CImnilpur 

71 

no 

103 

47 

36 

278} 

ITtirlipur ... 


67 J 

3 

10} 

Cl 

102} 

BasIiUa 

03 

R9 

11 

7 

IS 

183 

Total 

1,207 

1,222} 

79} 

wm 

273} 

3,140} 


Of assessed estates, Iheroforo, 79 3 aro held in zamfndfin tennro; and 


of theso 40 4 por cent aro hold by single owners, chiefly tho great landlords 

of TAjpnr, Haldaur, Sfdiaiipur, and Shorkot. Tho perfect pattiddri system 

obtains m 2 50, tho imperfect in 18 2 per cent, of such estates ; w'hilo the 

> For tt dcBcnptJon of thcRO terms see GaicUccr II , 222 ® Each ihnro in such 

estates ie termed a Idna 
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Mnddan descnptioo of the latter prevails over 8 7 per cent, of the ■whole 
taxed area There are, however, estates besides those which paj revenne 
Above 178 sq[uare miles of the district, or 114,499 acres, are held free of 
land-tax. Of this area 10,423 acres is supplied by fee-simple grants in par- 
ganah 17ajibabad, while the remainder is mudfi or Idkhirdj land, unassessed, 
though in some cases liable to future assessment A few of the latter domains 
pay a small fine or fee known as nazardna, but the great majority are com- 
pletely untaxed. A few, again, will be assessed on the expiry of certam lives, 
but most have been enfranchised for ever of revenne. Yet theie is but one 


large estate of this kind in the district, that of Barhapura The property of the 
Kdshipur family, it comprises over 57,000 acres of field and woodland The 
houses of Tdjpur and Haldanr possess smaller holdings of the same nature 

The landholders of the district are chiefly Musalraans, although the 
Castes and tnbes Hindu minority holds more than thnce their quantity of 
of landholders p^ggg 0 1 of the whole district is owned by 

Chnstians, even if Government be counted as an mdividual member of that 


faith. About 40 acres, taxed with Bs 46, is the average holding of each 
landlord The following table will, however, show the numbers of the various 


proprietary classes, the acreage they own, and the revenne they pay.^ Eaj- 
puts and Chauhdns, Brahmans and Tagas, are separately detailed ' 


Caste or tribe 

Namber of 
proprietors 

Area owned 
m acres 

1 

Total land 
revenne paid. 

Jfit . . ... 

Chauhan , 

Taga .. ... 

Mahajan ... ... 

Brahman 

HdujtJs ...• 

Gfijar , . 

HS]pnt 

Khattn . . ••• 

Bishnoi , , . | 

(^Others 

Total Bhndus ... 

/■Shaikh 

Mdslims... j •• 

\ Others 

Total Muslims ... 
GBiND TOTAL ... 

3,248 

3,053 

1,888 

4,02;> 

979 

6S3 

498 

293 

212 

202 

194 

285 

192,932 

99,829 

132,783 

103,239 

37,821 

6,604 

20 890 
17,667 
118,128 
13,690 
33,363 
3,119 

Rs. 

1,66,690 

1,29 898 
1,67,072 
1,16,087 
46,694 
13,921 
27,702 
4,421 
1,29,666 
17,649 
44,823 
10,241 

11,984 

772,465 

8,69,898 

7,878 

4,122 

930 

687 

1 13,080 
63,322 
61,812 
18,869 i 

1,40,348 

94,942 

62,541 

le.VlS 

13,617 

247,073 

3,04,346 

26,601 

1,022,877 

11,74,803 


^ For parganaJi details see Gazetteer articles. 
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L' ultnc fin flirt. 


Tlu‘ htilK of llio (li^lrirl, flipii, is lickl I)}' Hindus, nnd nmongst Hindus 
MO imisf look for its leading families To begin Mitli tho 
liniiso of Kdsliipiir. Tins is irrcgiilnilj descended from tlio 
Oil nid ilMinstj of Kniinun, \\lio->o liistor\ Mill find a fitter place in the notice 

n r lUji* n( Kfi llml district Cut it claims as its original anoostor a 

rliiisir, 

iiivtliioil Cli iiidnlniisi Ri'uput, Cliand, who, coming from 
dlitiiis)’ iK'sr AlHlnlnd, oilahlisliod a regime in the lulls. Thedatonf tins event 
is jilnoed .it about 101 fi A 1) . and fort} -nine generations of alternate rule 
and sidnorlion are said to Into elapsed before Ins descendants were ejected 
from Kiinnun Troubles arose, nscnssinations were frequent, and the ancestor 
of the jircsfiit famih , Lai f'lngli, fled to lin domains in Rndarpiir at the foot 

of (be lulls A few } oars liter Kuiiiaiin was annexed by the Hcpalcse, and 

I/d Sinr;li reiiiained in Riidarpnr. Ho now rocened from the Ondh Naw'ib 
the fu f of (Jhdchait in the Rarc'dlv district, the grant being confirmed to his 
Kin (iiim 111 h\ the British (loicrnnicnt in 1828. In the confirining charter 
{/(jund) (linn 111 8ingh is si\lod Rfin , nnd it is now usual to associate 
willi the titli the imiio of Ki'tshipur in the Tarai district. In 18GG, tho 
prcMMit holder of tint title, Bliuanq Singh, CSl, CNchangcd Chachait 
for (he re\ < niK'-free holding in Barhripura already mentioned Tho other 
part\ to the transf’r was Goiornincnt, who, in recognition of his lojalty dur- 
ing the trouliU s <if l.s,')?, .dlowed tho Riijn what was dcsigiiedl} a\er}*good 
b irgaiii ’ I lie R irli ipnrn doiinin Ins hoi*n for o\ er freed of re^ emic, and the 
title borne b} its ow iier n rocogni7cd as hereditarv. With that of tho Ti'ijpur 
Rfip It ih oiherwise The Intfei belongs to a Taga family, 
wlio-e first Known nuestur, Balraiii Singh, flourished about 
(he beginning of the eighteemh centur} This B drain acquired largo ostites 
in the A/ampur jiortinn of |nrganah B.'ishta, and Ins successor Rdinkishn bought 
the lanils of Tiiipur, w here tho f uiiily has ci or since been Bcatcd Kidha, tho 
son of Ramkishn, further extended the acres of his house, roccmnrr tho estate of 
Gojiulpurin recognition of serMces rendered to tho newly established British 
administration At the outbreak of lebellion in 1857 his grandson Partab 
Singh was known ns cAn»(///arj of Tajpur, and throughout tho trials of that 
and the fidlowing year staunchly supported Goiermnont As a reward 
ho rcceued tho title of lltija, while the estate of Tijpur^ was wholly freed 
of roienuo for his lifetime and half-freed for that of his successor. By his 

' Tlio Ront of llip cek'brnlrd IIiir!)nnii-li(i~rt1j, See nrttclc on Hint cxprossion In Elliot’s Siipplc- 
mriiitil (ihiKsnrii • 1 in (stiilLliml Ik cn conflhLiilcil by Qoi oriimcnt in 1868 on nc- 

< 0111)1 Ilf ilio i( IilIIIom (if Its tlicii owner, Kill Uliuii bingli of Kolinr * i. c Tnj- 

jmr mi'l file other \illii(;eK in Hiirlipnr 


Tijpur, 
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and Haldaur 


death m 1873 the title of E4ja lapsed, hut was confeired during the same 
year as an unheritable distinction on his oldest son, the present Rilja Jagat 
Singh ^ 

As a non-hereditary honour revived in f.ivour of its present possessor, 
the title of Haldaur resembles that of Tajpur. The Hal- 
daur family stylo themselves Chauhdns-, and claim to have 
held parganahs Nihtaur and Haldaur us early as the reign of the* Chauhan 
king Pirthiraj of Dehli (1193) But witli the late exception of one Chau- 
dhari Bakht Mai, wlio flourished under the Rohilla government (1748-1774), 
no member of the family is named before the appearance of its real founder, 
Chaudhan Mdn Singh. This person held a largo portion of the district in 
mustdjrx tenure or farm, and acted as cbaklacliir, but wbother of Rehar or 
elsewhere is not mentioned. His grandson, R indhir Singh, suffered for his 
loyalty to Government in 1857, but was regarded in the following yearmth 
the title of Raja, the Haldaur estate being freed of revenue m the same 
manner as that of Tajpur The title died with Randhir Singh in 1861, but 
was in the present year (1878) renewed to his nephew and heir, Maharlij 
Singh 

Of the Skhanpur Jits, now represented by Riii Umrio Singh, some 

Other families. S&- f*^count has been already gnen ^ The Slierkot family are 

hanpur Sherkoi, Bar- Chauhuns, and their present representatn e is the minor Kliar 
napara, andEebar. -r-, ^ i ,, t 

Ranjit Singh, adopted son of the late Chaudhan Ghasa 

Singh. His estate, w’hich consists of 137 Milages m parg.inahs Sherkot, 

Chfindpur, Afzalgarh, Siohara, Amroha (uf Moradabad;, and Barhapura, is 

managed bj the court of wards. The only other landholdmg house of suflScient 

importance to be mentioned here are the Gorw as of Rehar. 

An exhaustive account of the transfers, which during the past thirty or 
forty years have placed new men in possession of old acies, 
may on the authority of the settlement officer himself be 
declaied impossible The dearth of records did not, how’ever, prevent Mr. Mar- 
kham from furnishing statistics of approximate accuracy for some nine-fifteenths 
of the district ^ In gauging the extent to which men of business had supplanted 
the old owners of the soil, a certain amount of cross-division between the tw’o 
classes was inevitable The difficulty w as, however, lessened by defining as 
non-agi'wultural aU Baniyds, Khattris, Bishnois, and Government seivants 
who had acquired land since 1840 . and as all others, whether 

^ The RS]a has sent a younger brotlier to be educated in England ' Supra, page 

288 ® Pages 291-9J ’* In a letter (No. 36) addressed to the Board of Berenue 

on the 2nd August, 1873. 


Alienation. 
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bolonging to castes originally commercial or not. Tlie following table shows 
the increase between 1840 and 1870 in tbe possessions of the non-agnonltural 
classes as thus defined • — 


Name of parganah. 

Percentage of total dis- 
trict area held by non- 
agncnltunsts 

Increase in area 
held by non- 
ngncnlturists. 

1S40 

1870 

Barh&pnra 

t«t ••• ••• 


0 9 

103 

114 -fold 

Nnjibabad 

• 

• 

1 4 

12 9 


Daranagat 

^ * • • 

• •• 

1 1 

9 2 


Diiuor 

IM •• 


1 6 

12 1 

'4 1. 

Afzalgarh 

•« • ••• 


1 6 

6 4 

f ” 

Slandawat 

« ••• ••• 

• 

8 9 

28 3 

n „ 

Ungina 

• • * *** 


s 1 

8 5 

^5 >> 

Alvbarabad 

• • 


5 7 

13 8 

2f „ 

Ki rat pur 


... 

4 8 

6*9 

14 » 


Total nine parganahs 

• « 

30 

12 0 

4-foia. 


In this table is included only such land as has finally passed into the hands 
of the agricultural classes, and no heed has been paid to mere usufructuary 
possession by mortgage or otherwise. For the remaining sis parganahs, those 
of the Ch^ndpur and Dhdmpur tahsils, no statistics of sufficient continuity for 
the purposes of the table are forthcoming. It may be mentioned, however, that 
4 7 per cent, of their area was in 1870 held by non-agricultunsts The above 
figures include a great portion of the laud (163,744 acres) confiscated for 
rebelhou in 1858, but exclude the extensive forests in the north of Najfbabad 
Since 1840 the property of business men has increased in these woodlands 
more than 3|- times over, even if Government be counted as an agricultural 
class 

'■ Of the land gained during the thirty years by the non-agricultural orders, 
half was obtained by Baniyds, 21 per cent by Bishnois, 18 and 11 per cent, 
by Government servants and Kbattris respectively. But non-agncultunsts 
were not the only acqmrers of alienated estates, and about a third of such 
properties fell into the hands of Pathdns, Taga or other Brahmans, and 
Bawds Notwithstanding such gains, the losers were all agricultural The 
Jfit parted with 50, the Sayyid with 26 per cent of the total loss ; whileSandll 
per cent, respectively shpped from the grasp of the Shaikh and the agncultural 
Baniya. The ousting of the latter was most marked m parganah Manddwar, 
which, “ after some forgotten social convulsion”^ was re-settled in the twelftll 

* Settlement Report, para 346 

42 
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century by Agarw61as, and has ever since been beld more or less by Baniya 
landowners These, even wben adding the profits of trade to those of the soil, 
have been gradually supplanted by the rapacious Bishnoi 

In every country the land must, with the extension of commerce, pass 
more and more into the hands of commercial men, but in Bijnor the gams 
of this class would seem duiingthe last few years to have declined Between 
1850 and 1860 they had added 63 5 per cent to their possessions , the next 
decade yielded an inciease of only 16 5, and saw them actually losing ground 
in parganahs Bijnor and Afzalgarh The fact may perhaps be ascribed to the 
use in prices m hieh has since the mutiny enriched the agricultural classes 

Passing from the hhexoat to the jamahandi, from proprietary to cultiva- 
ting rights, we find the cultivated area distnbnted as 


Cultivators 

rights 


thiir 


follows^ amongst diflferent orders of husbandmen;— 


Parganah 

AREA cultivated BY 

Total area in aores 

m 

Cr 

I 

a 

© 

o 

u 

Q> 

P4 

«W 

O 

-M 

o 

H 

Proprietors 

Sub-proprie- 

tors 

Tenants 

With rights of 
occupancy 

At unll 

o 

u 

< 

Percentage 
of whole 

Acres. 

Percentage 
of whole 

Acres 

Percentage 
of whole 

Acres 

Percentage 
of whole 

Bijnor .. 

11,846 

2) 0 

1,614 

3 1 

23,646 

47 7 

12,487 

2 62 

49,392 

100-0 

Jlaranagar 

8,626 

20 1 

907 

2 1 

21,293 

60 0 

11 834 

27 8 

42,660 

ico-ti 

Mandavrar 

3,326 

8 2 

1,230 

3 I 

21,926 

64 3 

13,901 

34 4 

40,883 

120 0 

Najibahad 

4,296 

10 9 

673 

1 5 

20 878 

63 1 

13,639 

34 6 

39,286 

100 0 

K 1 rat pur 

7,120 

lb 7 

1,767 

4 6 

18,321 

48 0 

10,960 

28 7 

38,168 

100 a 

Akbiirabad 

3,316 

13 1 


2 2 

13,622 

63 7 

7,848 

31 0 

26,344 

100 0 

Bhampur 

8,013 

IS 5 

1,685 

2 7 

28,419 

47 6 

21,661 

36 3 

69,668 

100 0 

Siohfira 

3,686 

10 2 

1,047 

2 9 

14,263 

39 3 

17,267 

47 6 

36.263 

loo 0 

Nihtaur 

4,204 

16 0 

983 

36 

10917 

39*1 

I 1,831 

42 4 

27,936 

loo 0 

Kagim 

6,27M 

14 4 

1,172 

2 7 

18,689 

42 7 

17,674 

40 2 

43,7 1 3 

100 0 

Barhapura .. 

1 069 

6 1 

34 

0 2 

7 249 

41 S 

8,997 

61 9 

17,339 

loo-o 

Afzalgarh 

3,655 

6 2 

271 

0 3 

34,270 

69 9 

19,081 

38'4 

67,177 

lOOO 

Chandpur 

12,693 

22 9 

1,719 

3 1 

23,013 

41 6 

18 noi 

32 6 

66,426 

looo 

Burhpur . , 

6,398 

26 8 

68 


9,803 

48 6 

4,913 

24 3 


00 0 

Bashta 

6,668 

14 9 

126 


12,233 

82 1 

20,064 

6i 7 

38,101 

100 0 

Total .. 

88,982 

15 1 

13,535 

2 3 

278,331 

47 1 

209,968 

36 6 

690,806 



The sub-piopuetors ” are landholders with whom a sub-settlement of 
the patches once held free of revenue by themselves or their ancestors has been 

Settlement Koport, para 194 It ■will be observed that the total cultivated area agulu 
differa sligbih from that suiiplied bj the same authority at page 246 of this notice 
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mude Proprietors number 13,838, sub-propiiolois 7,0G8. Tboir average 
holdings according to tilth fable would bo C 4 and 1'9 acres i espectively , but 
as many hobl laud in more tliau one pargnnab, aud have been counted more 
iban oncp, tbeso figures must full somowbat below tbo reality. Propiietors 
ciiltivato ns tenants 9,752 acres belonging to other landlords, a fact which is 
said to r.use the average size of tbo faim tilled by each to 7 1 acres ' Tenants 
AMtli rights of occupancy number 37,851, with an average bolding of 7 4 acres, 
tonants-at-u ill 1G,030, vitb an a\ctngo bolding of 4 u acios , but many occu- 
pancy tenants arc also tonants-at-M ill Tbo former preponderate in Af/;algarb, 
Maud ns ar, Abb irabad, and 2Tajibabid , tbolatterm Bi'isbU, Barhapura, Siobaia, 
and Nibtaur E\-pro]irictar3' tenants, a class created less than a year before the 
]mblicaliou of tbo aboso table by Act XYIII. of 1873, are as yet insignificant 
in numbers 


Tbo difiercut races of the tenantry’-, nitb the area held by each, may bo 
nnd clas>;cs tlllis Clltimci atcd" — 


Caste 

Number 

Area cul- 
tivate! in 
acres 

Tribe or religion 

Number 

Area cul- 
tivated in 
acres. 

Clinulian .. 

19, -^72 

1 15.2M 

Shaikh 

7,033 

33,001 

.1dt 

13,925 

U 1 651 

Say V id 

1,234 


''fim . . 

e,841 

2'» 6e4 

rntliim .. ... 

898 

4,646 

Brfitmnn . 

2,7 41 

12 on 

Jiiliihn 

827 

4,350 

llaiia 

2,42fi 

n,S59 

.lliojhi . 

802 

O.iaO 

Tnga 

2,145 

11,»27 

Other ilusalmnns .. 

6,094 

23,666 

Gujar ... 

AliJr 

l,r9« 

IjOan 

n,i 08 

8,3l>2 

Total ... 

16,888 

76,370 

llaiiiam 

Other llindus ... 

987 

12,851 

0,521 

57,005 

Christiana .. „ 

12 

62 

Total 

07,981 

412,367 

Grand total 

83,881 

488,289 


Ahead of all competitors m thou rcspoctivo linos, the Sam excels m 
garden and the Bawa m field cultnatiou The foimer is more or less ubiqui- 
tous. Tbo lattoi 13 seldom soon working outside the Bynoi and Najibabad 
tabslls, most affecting paiganab Kiiatpnr, where the tract be inhabits is called 
Raw’apura As a husbandman the Cbanban is second only to the Rawa , next, 
perhaps, w’ben bo settles down to agricultural work, ranks the Jut. “ But the 
restless spirit of bis ancient race is by no means dead within him, and its 
w’onted fire rondeis linn a loss trustworthy cultivator than tbo tamer Obau- 

* It wiiulil bo impossible to oBcertain, irltbout loquibitorial proceedmes, the ezact tale of land 
ploughed by each Inndhuldcr *For parganaU details vide ir\f Gazetteer 
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Lan.”^ Botli Jat and Olianlida are distributed with fair evenness throu^hont 
the district ; but the latter avoids parganah Bijnor. Shaikhs, too, are common 
almost everywhere, bnt few of them have any claim to be considered good 
cultivators. 

Over 77’1 per cent of the distnct tenants pay their rents in kind, but 
^ ^ the actual amotint thus paid is but 55 per cent of the 

whole district lentah The custom of annually leasing whole 
Tillages and estates to farmers for a lump sum has of late years been increasing 
in favour with landlords , and Messrs Palmer and Carpenter seem to there- 
fore assume that cash rents are superseding rents in kind. But although the 
former pays h.is rent in cash, he collects from the tenantry chiefly in kind as of 
yore It is true that when he happens to be the headman {padMn or miikaddairi) 
■of the village, he sometimes distributes the lease money, jAus a sura for village 
expenses and accountant’s fees, to be paid in proportion to their plots by the cul- 
tivating members of the community. In such cases the ordinary kind payments 
are in abeyance ; but the right of the landlord to revert to the old mode of collec- 
tion is fully recognized * A village leased to a farmer is termed pakhi or pukUa 
(ripe), and one in which the landlord collects for himself khdm (crude) ® Asm 
Budaun,kind rents are paid by dividing between landlord and tenant either tho 


^ ... value of the crops before reou’oo; (la/zlai, amoWdn), or the 

Paj-ments in kind. ^ x 

It B, h0W65 ^ ...shL former, here mo „deod rendera tho pro- 

tection^u ^er, a frequent source of J reductions of the tenant 

5(kb!Sd of the npenmg crop against , ^ ^ unfair appraisement in 

Necessary, bnt f “ ^ LtV bV or bhd^ landlord's 

his own favour. Whet er re„ ^’rom this share, how- 

nominal share m the produce is mos fee of one-seventh or 

ever, mnst he deducted the ^ thus^reduced, the seigniorial portion 

one-eighdi, generally the some’ few cases it is fixe 

sinks to about 17^ sers m produce, still 

at two-fifths one-third, however for the tenant if the landlord 

mtnue the ploughman’s fee. ^ ordinary use The less 

allows his share to be reckone take their half of a maund 

powerfol owners, by AbLgrhrom the 
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^\o^glnng 4'2 {Ityillh), not tlio ordinary 40 sers. Tlio more powerful adopt a 
scr of 9G instead of 90 tolas, and often add to their rents a special seignioralty 
(fdinfnrfdm; of from ono to two sers m the maund. Sw’ollen by these unsanc- 
tioncd increments the landlord’s sharo cannot fall far below one half of the 
Cl op. 


To pay money rents is now' considered a privilege , but their native 
name, zalti, points to the forcible imposition of cash rates 
Poyment n cash. some forgotten period w'hen tho State W'as still absolute 
landlord^ Tho crops which pay such rents are inucii tho same as in Budaun, 
tir , sugarcane, cotton, c/ian i or jo r for fodder, %cgctables, opium, tobacco, 
satllowcr, and maizo For sugareano and maize lents in kind are sometimes, 
albeit %ery rarely, paid, for the rest of these crops, never. The rent for 
sugarcane vanes from Us 3-1-6 to Rs. 18, with an average for the whole 
district of Rs 9-8-0 per acre , that of fodder joar from Rs. 2-4-0 to Es 9, with 
an average of Rs. 4:-4-0 It is curious th.atjoiir grown for grain always pays a 
rent in kind Rents for cotton, vegetable, and safflower range from Rs 3-12-0 
to Rs. 12, their average being Rs 7 per acre; while the average opium and 
tobacco rates are Es 10 and Rs 15 respectively. The two latter crops, when 
grown together in the same villngo, pay tho same rents, and tho difference in 
their average rates is due to tho fact that in tho forest tract, where the highest 
tobacco rents are paid ’ no opium is grown. In the case of sugar and cotton, 
more especially if tho crop bo not a bumper one, a deduc- 
tion® of 10 per cent {ndht<d or do-bisicdt) is sometimes 
allowed on the rent Theoretically, tho rental of 2 hiswas in the bi'gha is 
remitted , but practically the use of a shortened measunng-lme somewhat 
neutralizes tho concession. 

Tho rates of rent actually paid of course approximate closely to those 
assumed for purposes of settlement * They are regulated more by immemo- 
rial custom than by natural or accidental advantages of soil ; and manuring 
or irrigation, while increasing tho value of the landlord’s share in kind, 
seldom change its rate It might bo expected that where customary rents 
prevail some allowance would be made for the status of the cultivator This, 
however, is rarely tho case The Brdhman and the Khatifc, the occupancy 
tenant and the tenant-at-will, pay as a rule for the same land the same 
rent. 

'^Zabt, confiscation. * Vide suprn, page 270. *The settlement report calls it draw- 

back ; bnt as drawback la tho refund of duty on the re-exportation of imported goods, the 
term here used is preferable. * The assumed rates will be found in the Gazetteer por- 

gona hartioles. 
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The established rent-rates are seldom raised. In most cases the nominal 
, rates, whether casli or kind, remain the same as within hV- 
mg memory. Enhancements are generally made, not in 
the rent itself, but in the form of additions to the petty manorial cesses (abicah) 
which accompany it, and such enhancements have of late years been large and 
frequent. Mr. Markbam reckons that these extraordinary collections have 
trebled since the opening of the ninth settlement, and knows cases u here their 
increase has added almost 34 J per cent to the rents then current. The average 
rise in rents thus effected has, however, been about 6 per cent only The actual 
rent-rates have also been in some few cases enhanced, but such enhancements 
have been confined almost entirely to the tahsils occupied by large owners — ■ 
Nagina, DhSmpur, and Ghdndpui Mr Markham’s inquiries shoned that the 
increase in rates had here ranged fiom about 6^ to 15|, attaining a rough aver- 
age of about 10 per cent. The great majority of eobancements, whether in 
cessss or the actual rates of rates of rent, have taken place since the mutmy. 
When to the enhancement in cesses or rent-rates is added the augment- 

Riaein value of gd value which the rise lu prices has conferred on such as 
kind rates since j i i i 

I8<a are paid in kind, the increase of gross rental receipts since 

1840 will be found great indeed The pnee of wheat for instance, which is said 
greatly to influence that of other grains, has risen over 90 per cent To 
gauge the exact rise from all causes in gross rental value is of course impossi- 
ble, but the settlement report fixes it with great plansibility at 60 per cent 

Enhancement smts are in Bijnor few and far between The large and 
influential owners by whom a great portion of tlie district is 
held settle without litigation the increase in their tenants’ 
rents ; while much of the remammg area is cultivated by small joint proprietors, 
to wbom rents are unknown. The following table shows the number and 
results of such smts lU each j^ear since 1873-74, when the section under which 


Enhancement suits 


Year 1 

Number'of 
cases for 
disposal 

j 

Deeded in Court on their own 
menu j 

Dectaed without reference to 
their merits (by compromise, 
withdrawal, confession, de- 
fault, ) 

In favour of 
plain ti£t 

TotaL 

1 

In favour of 
plaintiff 

Total 

1874-76 

63 

22 

25 I 

S 

16 

1876-76 

63 

22 

S8 

16 

96 

1876-77 

77 

31 

6S 

S 

7 


‘ Id the Board’s report for 1873-74 itself, the nnmber and xesnlts of such suits are not 
separately shown. 
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Before quilling the subject of landlord and tenant some account should 
Condition of tlio ^0 rendered of their general condition. This cannot ho 
pcnsnnirj. better or iiioro concisely described than by giving a brief 

extract from an able essay which lately appeared in the Westminster Review} 
The folloNMng remarks apply as foroibl)' to Bijnoi as to the rest of the North- 
Western Pro\ inccs — “ The greater part of the rural population, whether 
labourers, small tenants, or small proprietors, are in most instances wretchedly 
poor Tliey are badlj' housed, Indiy fed, badly clothed, and have hardly any 
interest in life beyond the oaic of sustaining it They marry when mere boys, 
and arc prolific in proportion to their poverty Thrift is unknown A serious 
failure of crops throw s them at once on the charity of Government or of in- 
dniduals On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that the climate and 
their mode of life arc such as to render their -w ints few. As long as the 
means of animal existence arc plentiful, they are at least cheerful and con- 
tented All their reqmromonts, except metals for vessels and ornaments 
(winch are necessary to rendei existence tolerable to the poorest woman), are 
supplied b^ their own proMneo Yet when times are good, they substitute on 
leslal occasions the finer cloths of Manchester for the coarse fabrics of the 
c ouutri Tho«c w ho are bettor off — the considerable tenants and the landlords — 
live in better houses, keep ponies or horses, and perhaps a little jinghug carn- 
age {ekln)^ wear Manchester goods exclusively, and eat finer grains, with more 
melted bettor (g/u) and more sa\ oury spices. But in culture and ideal of life 
they differ little from tlio poor Their one ambition is to exercise authority 
and make a bhow of wcaltli They rejoice in having numerous dependants 
and receiving the homage of their inforioib The style of a baron differs from 
thatof his poorer brethren only in the greater extent, not the greater elegance, 
of bis oshiblishmcnt Wliile the small and squalid courtyard of one enter- 
tains only sixteen squalid atteudauts, the large and squalid courtyard of the 
Ollier entertains a hundred ” 

In forming an estimate of Bijnor trade wo have to assist us the 
returns of the Asiiculture and Commeioe Deiiartment,^ the 

Trudc ^ ' 

import registers of the five municipalities,® and some valu- 
able calculations in the settlement report ^ Tiie Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce has m the district six outposts, of which live register traffic crossino- 
the Ganges, the sixth that between Bijnor and the hills The Gangetic out- 
jiosts watch the femes of D.irdnagar, Riioli, Bdldwiila, Ndgal, and Kankhal 
Aci OSS the tw'o fiist passes nearly all the thiough trade wnth the Panjdb and 

1 April 1878 ’ Suniinanzcd in n note by Mr T B Fuller, CS ’Tabulated 

In tlie Gazetteer articles on thooe towns. Paras 281-326 
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more distant districts of the North-West. Both Dirdnagar and Rdoli are 
approached by good roads and possess boat-bridges for two-thirds of the year. 
Situated in a less fertile and populous neighbourhood, the other three femes 
are on the contrary fed by indifferent comtnnnications, and, except in the case 
of Kankhal, unprovided with bridges of boats. Their trafBc is therefore 
niosty local — that is, a trafSc between villages at no great distance from the 
riverside Tlie truth of these observations will be best proved by the annexed 
tables showing the traffic which crossed the Ganges by each hrry daring 
1876-77. Snch trade is divided into class A , articles whose value is generally 
proportionate to their weight ; class B , beasts or other chattels reckoned by 
number; and class 0, goods whose value hears no relation to their weight. 
But for the more important commodities of through traffic separate fignres 
have been given : — 


Imported across ike Ganges, 1876-77. 


OU 

1 

Class A. 

Class B j 

Ctvi C 

Cotton p'eco 
gooii 

Grata. 

Salt 

Total 

Animals. 

i 

yihccna- ■ 
neotts- i 

i 

To'at 

J 

S 

*3 

> 

5 

o 

*5 

5 

c.. 

I ^ 

- 1 

SC 

o 

1 ! 
it 

" ! 

[ 

& 

*e 

> 1 

U 

;5 

o 

u ^ 

•1 

c 

1 

& 

CC ' 

> 

U 

c 

S 

& 

*5 

Wnsrar, 

1 i ~ 

-Il'T'ala 

M.ls ! 
rsjT 

2911 

w 

r» ' M-'* 1 

41 -,0 JC/50IO 

.ra.’, CI 2 ,'', 

1 A-'- IfSlV 

r* 1 
ir 

i, 

c2a;;i 
29 71' 
0^3 

1 

1 Ma* 

! -ir c'c 
WK, 

1 “'J 
1 ' 

Ps 

2,OS.157 
iO '-O’ 

701 

300 

I 

B 

1 

:o^2t! 

( 199 

3-0 
711 1 
1 

1 

15173 
7 (11 

4,0 0 

1 

1,093 

P.» 

2,C79 

703 

«0, 

7-, 939 ! 

43:75 j 
300 ' 
1A33: 

PS 

2,I3,-’'‘5 

la.COll 

2,513 

2.731 

■1£),795 

I.KP''* 

Sr-Hl 

2..1 

1 453 

j 1,533 


ExpoHed across the Ganges m the same gear. 








CLASS A. 






Class U 


CLA'a 

c 

l^C 

of 

Ct p'cee- 

g-v.iA 

Shells. 

Sa^rar, re- 
Cacti. 

1 

jSnaar, nartCncd 

i TlmVr aaJ 
j CrcsTCKxl 

Totat 

Animals 

Tot»^ 

j 



c 

C 

2: 

1 

0 1 

1 i 

1 

C, 

0 

*5 1 

?> 

1 

1 

z> I 

0 

’5c 

*c ; 

C 


1 

& 

"S 

S> 

c 

3 

*C 

»*<» 1 

u, 

*5 

Cs 

r> 

or 

; *5 


“•f 1 

Pa. 

Ills 

R» 

Mi' 

Es. 


Bs j 

Mtls 

Es 

1 

lidj. 

lU 


Es. 


E-* 

f 


2 ' 


•:i.-i7 

2.3=^,10j 

501 

4,7£9 

.W533Xl| 

llAl.TCS 

93.103 

3,27.719 

7,t3,4r 

5?/ 9,75; 

£7'- 

7,S-0 

£75 

7 '-7 

1 

17' I 


CU^ 


CC73 

1TA13 


'=,741 

79 . 070 ' 


1 1.'33* 

3,'29 

EllA'ol 

5,71,757 

S.riT 

3a,ci: 


. 7 .': 

•.=:sA 


1 

lf,23l' 

1 

E,137 

1 

91 

! 

1^173 

1 3C.7:v 

IClj 

! 3=s| 

1=A3I 

e:/)7- 

30:2 

4v:i 

I 

5 

l‘'‘ 1 

I Cl 

c •* 

i>» 

C.ojl' 

c 

12 


3 3 ’ 


47.To:| 

'’,315 


131 15' 

23r',i/7 

,9,U7 


9,1 C* 


7 '71 

ir 1 

r:' 

1 

33 13, 

1^" 


' 21 

l 

1 

13s' ' 

43 

33,r;j 

29,421 

9i'5 

1,C/I27 


I7,£;7 

^’''1 

43.,* 

£•” 
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Tlic cliiof articles of tiadc cro'^sing tLo Ganges mn}’ be therefore epito- 
nu70(l a'^ follows Amongst tho imports were cotton incce-goods ivitli a weight 
of 10,lt^3 maund< and \alno of Rs 5,G5,55 , gram combining a weight of 
inannds with a valiio of Es 23,04,519, and salt, -wboso weight was 
52,G19 niniinds and \alno Es 2,39,817. Anioiigat the exports wore cotton 
piece-goods weighing 25,878 inaunds,' worth Es 9,86,378 , seeds with a 
weight of G9, 860 inaunds and value of Rs 2,65,126 , sugar, w'hose weight of 
1,36,067 mannds, ropresouted a value of Es 16,57,632 ; and wood weighing 
460,021 inaunds worth Rs 3,78,138. Tho cotton piece-goods imported were 
mostly from European looms, while those exported were woven in the district. 
Tho salt, ilr Markham tolls us, is chiefly of the description known as Sdmhhar, 
and finds its ivay from tho Panjiib - It is surprising how closel)' some of these 
figures hoar out tho estimates framed by that oflicor in a day when traffic 
registration was not Thus, tho Ganges-crossmg imports of salt and grain 
approximately represent tho total district imports of those articles, which are 
introduced in but trifling quantities from tbo hills Mr Markham reckons 
tho district imports of salt at about 62,500, of grain at about 10,53,233 
mauuds The export of rice, fine (tnutiji) and parched (IMl), which he esti- 
mates at 65,000 mannds, was in tho year of tho above returns exceptionally 
low. 

It remains to notice tbo minor traffic with the hills, registered near 
Kawria This may bo tabulated for tho same year ns follows ' 

Imported from Garhodl to fiiyaor, 1876-77. 


Class A 

Class B 

Class C. 

1 

Gram j 

Timber 

'Total 

Total 


Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value. 

Weight 

Value 

No 

Valae. 

Value, 

Mds, 

Rs 

Mds. 

Rs 

Mds 

Es. 


Es 

Es 

3,933 

8,076 

938 

1 

400 

16,061 

75,461 

1 


*•* 


1 In both these tables the DfirSnngar returns are suspeeted of some exaggeration. Tho 
ferry tolls of R&oli nro farmed for a higher sum than those of DfirSnagar, and it is impossi- 
ble, therefore, to hclievc that the traffic at the latter place is nearly six times as great as that 
nt tho former * Sambhnr is the name of a great brackish lake in Eajpntana (Jaipur and 

Jodhpur) From such portions of its bed as are left dry by summer largo quantities of salt 
are obtained 
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Exported from Bijnor to Garlmdl in the same year. 


CiiAsa A 

OtASsU 


Cotton ploco* 
goods 

I Grain j 

1 1 
1 Salt j 

1 Sugar, 
roiincd 

Sugar, 

unroflnod 

j Total 1 


1 Total 

jotiAaaO 

Value 

1 Es 

.a 1 

&C 1 
1 

B 

t> 


o 

Weight. 

1 

O 

P 

' -b? 

*s 

St 

O 

3 

•a 

Weight. 

O 

0 

4^ 

o 1 

? i 

Number 

O 

1 B 
> 

.a 

a 

a 

o 

0 

*5 

Mils 1 
8,019 

Ea 

1,82,061 

Ijfds 1 
3,ro3 

Ea 

7,792 

Mda 

6,529 

Ea 

20,611 

'Mdsi 

076 

1 1 


1 JUda 
10,095 

Its , 
26,607 

ilda 1 
26,896 1 



Ha j 

2* 

1 

Ea 

39 

261 


It will be seen, then, that the trade with Garhwnl consists in the exports of 
cotton cloth, salt, sugar, and a little gram in return for other grain, timber, and 
miscellaneous hill pi oduce. Much of the important gram is buck-wheat of the 
Idnds eaten at fasting seasons by the Hindus, The miscellaneous produce in- 
cludes ginger, chilis, pepper, cardamums, and other spices Najibabad is the 
emporium which despatches such produce for Meerut or Muzaffarnagar To or 
from these two railway towns seem to wend all the long-distance traffic of the 
district. At Sahdranpur also is a station of the Sindh, Panjdb, and Dehli line ; 
but greater distance and smaller facilities of communication prevent it from 
superseding either of the places just named as an entrepot for Bynor trade 
With Meerut is exchanged half the merchandise crossing at Dardnagar. 
Thither are sent the sugar and timber of Bynor, and thence are returned gram, 
salt, and European piece-goods The exports to Muzaffarnagar consist chiefly 
of sugar and nee, which are exchanged, vid. Rdoli, for the wheat, barley, and 
gram of the Panjdb From that territory is introduced yearly about 35,000 
mannds of the last-named pulse ^ The principal articles imported into the muni- 
cpalities are gram and other articles of food, sugar, fuel, building materials, and 
in the case of Chdndpur clarified butter. In a country where the standard of 
living 13 so Bimple, a larger importation of luxuries could hardly be expected. 
The manufactuies of Bynor are almost as small in value as in number. 

Sugars prepared m the district still indeed fetch the highest 
pnees ; but before the construction of the Ganges canal 
enabled the Dudb to produce cane m any quantity, they had almost a monopoly of 
the surrounding markets. The manufacture of glass is 
certainly the most peculiar, and, after that of sugar,® per- 
haps the most important. The glassware produced by the M anihdrs of Nagina 
finds its way for sale as far as a special dep6t at Calcutta. 
Nearly the whole of the Ganges water which myriads of 

J Settlement Keport, para 124 * For a brief account of the sDgar-reflning process 

ia Rohilkhand, vide supra, page 38. 


Manufactures 


Glassware. 
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pilgrims yearly convey fiom sacred Hardw^r to all paits of India is carried in 
flasks liero made. In bottles fi om the same workshops aio stored the less palatable 
diautrhts of the native duiiimst. The Manihdi works with tools of the rough- 
est kind, in an amalgam of relO- and saltpetre The art of clarifying and 
touffhonm" that araalfram ho has not learnt, and his glass is a brittle com- 
pound of a greeuish-bio\in hue But with a little insti action he might produce 
bottles such as to supplant the expensive article now imported from IJugland, 
The remaining* manufactures aie chiody those of the few 
necessaries required by a poor population spending most 
of its time out of doors. Oottou cloths and woollen blankets, cooking utensils 
of biass and other base metals, shoes, basket-work, carts, hempen sacking, 
and the implements of husbandry, are obtainable in most large towns. To 
the high-caste Hindu his Brahmanical thread oi zonarium (janeo, zunnO.r') is 
a necessary of hfe, and the city of Bijnor has a special reputation for its 
pioduotion A few minor ai tides of luxur}’-, such as pocket-knives, pa/u'er-mac/t^ 
kuicknacks, turnery, lacqueied furniture, candlesticks, gongs, bells, and 
sweetmeats, will bo mentioned in the Gazetteer articles on towns where they 
are manufactured , some others, however, deserve special mention. Matchlocka 
made to order at Dhdmpui and Naglna were exhibited at the Pans Exhibition of 
1867, where some obtained a prize of 750 f Janes and others were readily sold. 
Hbony is carved with much taste at Nagfna, but the carvers show some inability 
to reproduce geometrical designs, or even rival, in floii ing tracery, the black- 
wood laoework of Bombay Embroidered carpets are purchaseable at Sherkofc, 
and the dyeing industry is everywheie more or less vigorous 

In each parganah are several towns and villages where markets occur 
from once to thrice weekly. Those held at the different 
capitals are usually largest, whilst of others, those at 


Markets and fairs. 


Jhdlu, KAsimpui, NAgal, Pheona, Rebar, Sahdspur, Shorkot, and Tdjpur may 
be noticed as the most important. At many towns a yearly fair is hold in 
honour of Pir Zdhir Diwiln, the local s.aint ivho has given Ins name to the old 
foi t mentioned above ^ Of such meetings the greatest takes place at D ir uiaiT^’'* 
but that town is later in the year enlivened by a yet greater f.iir, the 
of the district. Its Knrttik Nihan, or bathing festival, is attended by.-."' 
'lariously estimated at fiom 10,000 to 30,000 people, and is win" ' 
special force of police. Ofremaimng fans, the prinoqwl .iro 
Baldia and the Shiurdllri mela at Nao-fna. For some fnrfJior 
gatherings the reader is referred to the Gnzetfeei articles on f 
they assemble. 

JSujira, page 32. ^Svpra, 
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In the following table will be found the average rate of wages paid 
during different years of the past two decades to various 
classes of artisans and labourers : — 


Average wages of theyear 


Class of artisan or labonrer. 

1S58 


1868, 


3878 


Field labourers 

« * •«« 

Bs, a 
. 3 7 

P 

2 

Es a 

3 16 

P. 

2 

Bs. a 
3 3 

P 

0 

Litter-carners 


4 11 

2 

5 6 

6 

7 2 

0 

Coolies or porters 


3 8 

2 

4 4 

7 

4 6 

0 

Gardeners 


3 9 

7 

4 0 

0 

4 14 

0 

Boatmen 


8 0 

0 

8 6 

5 

5 10 

0 

■Water-earners 

1 

t«* •• 

4 9 

7 

6 0 

0 1 

4 10 

0 

Sweepers 

1 

»*• «•» 

3 12 

q 

4 3 

2 

3 16 

0 

Batchers 


6 0 

0 

6 6 

6 

4 8 

0 

Cowherds 


3 0 

0 

3 6 

5 

3 15 

9 

Shepherds 


4 12 

9 

6 3 

2 

4 S 

0 

Washermen 


3 12 

9 

4 3 

2 

6 12 

0 

Tailors 


6 3 

2 

1 6 0 

0 

7 14 

0 

Leather-workers 


S S 

2 

6 14 

9 

6 12 

0 

Masons 


6 3 

2 

7 6 

6 

7 2 

0 

Carpenters 

t«« •• 

6 10 

0 

6 12 

9 

6 9 

0 

Ironsmlths 


5 18 

2 

7 0 

0 

6 6 

0 

Dyers 

, 

3 9 

7 

4 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

Glass-blowers 


6 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

4 15 

0 

Goldsmiths 


6 3 

2 

6 9 

7 

6 16 

0 

Braziers 


6 0 

0 

7 0 

0 

8 7 

0 

Firework makers 


S 5 

4 

6 6 

0 

6 16 

0 

Armonrers 

• 

3 14 

8 

3 9 

4 

6 10 

0 


Closely connected with the subject of wages is that of food pnces, which 
may be treated in the same tabular fashion. But m this case the years of scarcity, 
1868 and 1878, have been avoided. 


Articles. 

Average quantity purchasable far one rupee 

1868. 

1867. 

1877, up to the 
30th June ^ 




Mds 

8 

c 

Mds 

s 

c 

Mds 

B. 

c 

Eice fins 

, 


1 

2 

10 

0 

30 

0 

0 

13 

8 

Do , coarse 



• 1 

14 

14 

0 

37 

6 

0 

10 

11 

Joor (millet) 

• 

. , 

1 

0 

12 

0 

SI 

12 

0 

29 

11 

JJd/ra (do ) 



0 

36 

10 

0 

24 

6 

0 

23 

11 

Mask tpnlse) 

.. 

>»» 

0 

28 

0 

0 

20 

6 

0 

20 

13 

iWoiA (do ) 



0 

88 

14 

0 

26 

2 

0 

27 

14 

Mting (do ) 


##• 

0 

32 

1 

0 

21 

0 

0 

23 

18 

Td 

,, 


0 

28 

11 

0 

12 

5 




Shamakh 

• % 

• •• 

1 

34 

11 

1 

13 

6 


**4 


Cotton, cleaned 


• • 

0 

3 

12 

0 

13 

6 

0 

2 

12 

Ditto, nncleaned 


. 

0 

11 

12 

0 

11 

0 




Gur (sugar) 

• •• 

*• 

0 

16 

8 

0 

10 

13 

0 

14 

4 

Maize 


• • 

0 

38 

0 

0 

32 

0 


«*t 


Wheat 

>«• 


0 

21 

1 

0 

10 

U 

0 

23 

6 

Barley 



1 

4 

8 

0 

17 

4 

0 

27 

11 

Gram 



0 

29 

0 

0 

18 

11 

0 

29 

4 

Salt 

«f « 

t » 

0 

9 

14 

0 

6 

13 

0 

8 

3 

Clanfied butter 

• 

.. 

0 

2 

14 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

12 


1 About which date the delay of the rain* began to raise prices abnormally 
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Tho prico of averaged 41 sors tbo rupee from 1832 to 1842, and 
2U sers from 18G2 lo 1873 — that is, it had nearly doubled in 30 years. It 
lb probable that a proportionate rise took place in the prices of other grains. 
Tho commercial resources of tho district are too little developed to afford 
MoDcr-lcndlng nnd much variety of openings to the speculator. Profits are 
invested chiefly in loans, land, or gram. The rate of 
interest charged vhon merely personal security is given for the loan ranges 
from IS to 37 per cent , but when articles are pawned, falls to from 12 to 15 per 
cent. If the transaction bo larger and jewels or other property of considera- 
ble value are pledged, the rate is ovon less, being from 6 to 12 per cent. The 
intcrebt paid by mortgagors vanes, according to the class of mortgage, from 
3 to 18 per cent , and lastly, vhcu one capitalist lends money to another on 
personal sccuntj'', from 6 to 9 per cent, only is charged. 

There is said to be nothing pcouhar in the local weights and measures, 
Woighfi and mca- but it has been shown above that in non-official standards 
of area greata aricty prevails ^ Tho local pakla man weighs 
92 J lbs aaoirdupois, and contains the usual number of sers (40) , but the ser 
contains 90 instead of 80 tolas Foi other measures of weight, length, and 
lime, SCO notice on the Budaun District - 

Tho annexed statement shows the revenue and expenditure of the district 
for two 3 cars in tho past decade — ^ 


Eiceipts. 

1809-70, 

1876-77. 

Expenditure 

1889-70 

1876-77. 


Rs 

Rs 


Rb 

Rs. 

I.and revenue 

10, 63, gen 

11,80,843 

Kevenue charges ,.. 

64,436 

76,498 

Stamps 

62,283 

73,498 

Stamps ... 

2,473 

469 

MiBccllancons revenue 



Settlement ... 

66,992 


receipts 

2,17,660 

86,747 

Judicial charges 

33,772 

41,147 

.Tndicial receipts 

16 088 

14,136 

Police, district and rural. 

1,22,136 

1,31,426 

Police ... 

6,<79 

4,131 

Public works 

949 

82,016 

Public works ... 

810 

3,366 

Income tax 

179 


Income tax 

24,163 


Provincial and local funds, 

09,341 

1,05,684 

L >cal funds ... 

28,008 

38.728 

Post office 

8,030 


Post office . . 

6,904 

9,068 

Medical and cdncntlonal, 

10,341 

16,197 

Medical and educational ... 

1,263 

3,631 

Excise 

2,254 

3,167 

Excise ... 

23,963 

48,923 

Canals ■ • 

1,665 

1.944 

Canals ». 

3,837 

7,134 

Forests 

6,040 


Carried forward ... 

14,30,362 

14,66,783 

Corned forward . . 

3,87,6 1 C 

<,72.955 


1 Supra, ■page 3\T . - Page 88. ’ The figures for 1860-70 wore extracted or 

arranged with great difficnlty , and those for 1860 61 , which it n'as attempted to obtain, arc 
diBcribed as “ extinct or unintelligible.” 
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RccciplB, 

1SC9 70 . 

187C 77. 



Rs, 

Es 

Brought forward 

>«• 

H.se.sia 

14,66,783 

Forests 


28,250 

6,946 

Cash and transfer remit- 



tanocs 

• «« 

37,940 

86,399 

Transfer Tcccipta 

and 

3G,0P4 

64,274 

money orders 


24,295 

47,741 

Municipal funds 


46,684j 

1,135 

Eccovencs 

«•< 

98,964 

1,99,404 

Kates and taxes 

«• 

26,319 

1,16,431 

Ledger and eavings, banks 



deposits 


309 

210 

Miscoltaneoua 


350 

2,161 

Jail 




Hegistration 


8,430 

9,112 

Deposits 


45,633 

67,242 

Total 

’ • 

17,88,306 

20,66,038 


Expenditure. 


Brought forward 
Cash and transfer rettiit- 
tanccs 

Transfer receipt s and 
money orders ,,, 

Municipal fund 
Adi anccs 
PciibIods 

Ledser and saving banks 
deposits , , 

Miscellaneous 
Jail 

Registration 
Deposita 
Malikana 
Opium charges 
Talbana charges 
Military 

Interest and refunds 
Famine rehef works 


Total 


1809-70 

1876-77. 

Es, 

Es, 

3,87,616 

4,72,955 

6,19,443 

13,66,803 

47,095 

29,364 

26,064 

42,632 

72,866 

COO 

6,430 

11,876 

19,618 

1,14,419 

41,668 

6,398 

9,706 

6,747 

1,213 

48,588 

3,662 

1,64,866 

1,300 

2 945 

1,187 

3,083 

7,891 

4,0J6 

429 

2,986 

6,677 

84,676 

»a» 

13,78,61) 

29,16,69S 


Several items in the above list require further comment The municipal 
Municipalities and are collected and disbursed (chieflj on pohee, con- 

Aot SX towns. servancy, and public works) by the corporations of the 

five municipalities — Bijnoi, Chdnipur, Dhdmpur, Naglna, and Najibabad In 
11 lesser towns — ifzalgarh, Barhdpura, Ddrdnagar, Jhfihi, Kdsimpur, Kirat- 
pnr, Manddwar, Nilitaur, Rebar, Sherkot, and SiohAra — a house-tax is levied 
under Act XX of 1856 on well-to-do residents It is assessed, under the 
superintendence of the Magistiate, by a panchdr/ut or committee represent- 
ing the totvnspeople The income and outlay, both of such towns and the 
municipalities, will be detailed m the Gazetteer articles on each. 

The income-tax was abolished in 1872 Under the Act of 1870, it was in 
Income and license 1870-71 assessed upon all profits exceeding Rs 500, at the 
rate of sixteen pies in the rupee. The actual assessment 
amounted for the whole district to Rs. 52,644. There were then 782 incomes 
of between Rs 500 and 750 per annum , 199 between Rs. 750 and 1,000 ; 
150 between Rs 1,000 and 1,500 , 73 between Rs 150 and 2,000 , IIS 
between Rs. 2,000 and 10,000 , and 11 between Rs. 10,000 and 1,00,000. The 
license-tax, imposed about the middle of last year by Act VIII. of 1877, had 
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violilcd up to (lie end of the finnncial year 1877-78 a return of Rs. 15,902. 
Tlio charges allonding on its collection were Rs. 379. 

Excise collections under llio Act (X.) of 1871 may be 
^ show n for fn c years ns follows — 


Yesr endinp 
SOUi Sep- 
tember 

"3 

rs 

c 

A 

Sn 

Distillery fees 

License fees for vend 
of native and Eng- 
lish liquor* 


Maddak. 

Tan. 

Opium 

i 

'a 

a 

(O 

a 

rs 

p 

« « 
irj D 
o o 

P U 

Gross receipts. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts 


Rb 

Re 

Rb 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rb 

Rs 

Rb 

Rb 

Re 

Rs 


10,771 

Cl 

6,350 

3,375 

• •• 

• •• 

0,730 

24 

29,301 

2,993 

20,308 

isn 74 . . 

in,70G 

7G 

4,02G 

4,071 

• •• 

• • 

fum 

47 

30 609 

2,971 

27,638 

jfi7j.Tri 

IS, 434 

75 

4,G74 

4 075 

• •• 

• •• 

10,492 

36 

33,386 

3,198 

30,187 


13.lfi0 

85 

0,074 

4 816 

, 

* 

10,679 

106 

34,808 

4,171 

30,037 

18TC-77 


67 

0,337 

4,882 


- 

9,642 

08 

32,401 

4,300 

28,166 


Stamp duties are collected nndei the General Stamp Act (XVII of 1869) 
and Court-fees Act (VII of 1870). Tlio following table shows the revenue 
and charges under tins head for the same number of years . — 


Year 

Hnndi and adhesive 
stamps 

Blue-and-hinck do- 
cument stamps 

tn 

CU 

a 

5 

cn 

o 

V 

M 

D 

O 

U 

Duties and penalties 
realized 

Total receipts. 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts 



Rs. 

Rs 

Rb 

Rs 

Rb 

Rs 

Rs. 

1 872-7.3 


604 

18,213 

39 440 

IGG 

68,331 

1,250 

67,081 

1873-74 


C30 

19,004 

40,002 

211 

00,447 

1,463 

04,994 

1874-76 


012 

18,923 

49,253 

284 

09,072 

657 

08,416 



002 

19,500 

62,247 

140 

72,640 

803 

71,740 

1876 77 

• •• 

012 

19,236 

63,081 

480 

73,409 

1,477 

71,932 


In 1876-77 there wore 5,561 documents registered under the Registra- 


tion Act (VIII of 1871), and on these fees to the amount 
Eceistration. 9,110-6-9 were collected. The expenses of estab- 

lishment and other oharges amonntod during the same year to Rs 3,552. The 
total value of all property affeoted by logistorod documents is returned as 
Rs. 16,69,191, of which 14,20,928 represents immoveable, and the remainder 
moveable property. 
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Civil suits nro tried by the munsifs of Bijnor and Na^ma. The staff for 
_ , , , the decision of revenue and ciimmal eases consists usually 

of the niagistralo-col lector, one or two covenanted assist- 
ants, and a deputy. Before the five talisildars also are brought similar cases 
of a lighter typo. There are two special magistrates, vi:, the Riijas of Kashi- 
pur and Tujpur. In 1877, the number of cases tried was — by ciVil courts, 
2,121 , criminal courts, 1,777, and revenue courts, 2,607. 

In tho annexed statemont will bo found the mortality from different 
,,,,,, . causes during tho past five years. The prevailing endemic 

diseases are intermittent fever, diarrhoea, ophthalmia, and 
rheumatism , but stouo in tho bladder and goitre are not uncommon. Such 
maladies are most frequent in tlie malaiioiis neighbourhood of the forest tract 
They are attributed by Dr. Pemberton partly to the quality of tho drinking 
water, winch, except in the southern and eastern parts of the district, is 
inferior : — 


Tear. 

Fever. 

Small-pox. 

Gowcl 

complaint 

Cholera 

Other 

CftUflCB 

Total 

Proportion of 
deaths to 1,000 
of populfttioru 

1873 ... 

9,809 

1 

1,492 

[ 

2,103 

63 

1 

1,466 

16,274 

20 72 

I87t ... 

8,969 

1,969 

2,231 

66 

1,418 

14,982 

20 32 

1876 

9,823 1 

2,004 

3,638 

406 

2,319 

18,177 

24 66 

1876 . . 

11,728 i 

4,133 

6,186 

103 

9,932 

26,376 

34'42 

1877 ... 

6,792 

649 

4,560 

7 

2,678 

14,686 

22’12 


Vaccination 


The ravages of fever are most deadly during the rams , those of small- 
pox in the hot season As a prophylactic against the latter 
disease vaccination is not popular , but the number of 
persons who submit themselves to the treatment of the Government vaccinators 
is yearly inoreasing. In 1873-74, as many as 14,889 out of 19,774 such 
operations were successful , in 1874-75, 17,446 ont of 21,761 , 19,663 out of 
23,970 in 1875-76 ; 21,145 out of 24,336 in 1876-77 , and in 1877-78, 22,327 
out of 25,848. 

Of the four dispensaries the sadr or chief is at Bijnor, the branches at 
Najibabad, Sherkot, and Nagina In these institutions cases 
Dispensaries. treated and medicines dispensed by native doctors, under 

the supervision of the Civil Surgeon. Most of tho indigenous drugs already 
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incniionoil a*: ohiainrvblo nL Ehiwah * oi Buclnnn" arc soUI also fn tins clistiict, 
but (be fallow 111 " supplemental y list may bo aclclcfl — 


Vcrnnculir mine Scientific nnmc I Vernacular nnmc Scientific name 


AlnTbara 

Anlhant<: Vyrethrum 

Gbunchbl 

Ahrus prccalort nt. 

Ilanc-hlocban 

I'olasttt iilicaluf. 

Hftldi (luriucric) .. 

Curcuma longa 

Blnldna 

A •tlumis nntiili<; 

Klmlrl.ath ,, 

Acacia catechu. 

Bliindi ... 

Iltinscus /ono'/o/iM? 

KburnsSni nuvnyan ... 

Ilgoscijamua nigra. 

CmrSita ... 

Aqalho'f': L/iircIfa, 

Klin ,. 

Mclia Indica, 

Cliirclicra ... 

Achvranthtt arpera 

Tcllnl 

Mylabris Ctchorii 

I'l'.va (pIocb) ... 

Alae Indica, 

Ukli or (kli (eugarcanc) 

Saccharum officinarutil 


A few common article':, such as mustard, honey, ginger, and opiuni) 
form occasional ingredients in nati\ o medicines 

Dr Poinberlon mentions three diseases as attaching the cattle of this 
district The fust, htn, has a name suggestive of poisoning, 
hut is described as a disease of the digestive organs. The 
two others, rinderpest (6cffan), and tiio foot-and-mouth disease (paHa), have 
been diagnosed above (page 134). 

Neither in legend noi tholustoi}' winch takes its place is Bijnor a wealthy 
district A temple named Sit&bani in pargauah Bashta 
History. venerated as marking the spot wheie Rfima passed his 

wife through the ordeal of fire , but the Bumily ana fives Ceylon as the place 
whcio Sita’s purity was thus attested. The first legend 
Legendary pen historical pretensions is that which ascribes the 

foundation of Bijnor city to King Ben Ben, Bln, or Bain, the Vena of the 
Mahdbharata and the Puiauas, is one of the minor hero- 
kings of Iho Noith- Western Provinces Though less a 
household woid than Rama, Viki.amaditya, and Sdlivahana, he has from. 
Rohilkhand to Bihdi a fairly familiar leputatiou as a Chakravartti or univer- 
eal emperor Named after him aie castle-mounds at or near Bijnor, Berni of 
Morudabad,^ Bmfiw'ai of Bndauu/ Atranjildiora of Ita,® and Kesariya of 
Champdran,® next to Gorakhpur He has a tank within the great hill-fort of 
Rohtdsgarh in Shdhabad, next to Mirzd.pur,^ he is legarded as the founder of 

Gazetteer, IV , pages 403 4 - Supra, page 134 ^Noto by Ganga Prashad, 

Deputy Collector of Morddabad * Supra, page 146 ® Gazetteer, IV., 1 11 

® Cunningbam’s Archaological Survey Ueport, 1., 65 " Calcutta Btvitxo, April, 1678, 

" ChroniclcB of Rohtds " 


History. 


Legendary penod 


Ed]a Bon. 
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Soron iu Ita and Kabur in BaroiJJj'.^ Widely diHercnt ponoda are assigned 
to him in most of thoso places In Bijnoi, for instance, he is made contem- 
porary with Rama, and iu Ita with )Slinh5vb-nd-din Ghon (1202-1206). In 
Bareilly ho is said to have been one of those Bhils nho with other aboriginal 
races supplanted the Aiyans bot\\oon 1000 and 1400 A D. Of his aboriginal 
descent other proofs aio not wanting^ Bruhmanical nnters have habitually 
sought to blacken his name and lecord his contempt for Hindu rites. It was 
he who allow’od all men to mate themselves with women of any easte oreountry.® 
To him, wnltes Manu, tho custom of raising up seed to one's brother owes its 
sanction.^ '^When he w'as inaugurated by tho Rishis monarch of the earth/' 
says the Vishnu Puidna, “ ho caused it to be o\ery\vhero proclaimed that no 
worship should be performed, no oblations offered, no gifts bestowed on 
Brdhmans.” It was for tins impiot}’-, continues tho same authority, that be 
Euffeied death. Saintly men “foil upon the king and beat him with blades of 
holy grass consecrated by prayer and slew him ” And now comes a yet 
stronger proof of Ben’s aboriginal blood. From the thigh of his corpse, when 
nibbed by his murdeiers, sprang a man of dwarfish stature, flattened features, 
and chaicoal-liko complexion, tho ancestor of ‘‘ the inhabitants of the Vindbya 
mountam.” By those mountaineers are intended the Gonds, Kols, Bhils, and 
other aborigines of the Central Indian hills , and indeed in another Pardna 
Bhils are mentioned by name as amongst Ben’s posterity ® Benbans is still 
the title of several aboriginal tribes dwelling on or near the Vmdhyas in the 
North- Western Provinces. Thus it is borne by some hdlmen in parganah 
Eihairdgarh of Allahabad, by such Kharwtiis of Mirzdpur as prefer to be con- 
sidered Rdjputs, and by a sept of Dhark4rs in Mirz4pnr and Benares ° An- 
other hero of Bijnor myth is Mayyuradhvaja, or the Chief 
MayyuradhTaja. Peacock Standaid, who founded the fort so named 

in parganah Najibabad. His son PitAdhvaja is desciibed as contemporary 
with the Pdndavas, whose date Elphinstone fixes with perhaps a little too much 
freedom at 1450 B. C. ; but another account defers his appearance till the 
tenth century.'^ It is to be regretted that so little has been done to obtam 
historical results from antiquities situated, like Mordhaj, in the forest tract. 

1 Imperial Gazetteer, article J?ar«iZ/y *Some of these may of course hare been 

inrented by BrShmans intent on degrading the memory of a by no means orthodox Kshatriya 
Bat BtShmans are less likely to hare vihfled a fellow-Aryan than a persecuting nbongmnl 
monarch. aSZaltsOcaZ Account of Bengal by W TV Hunter, XVI , 811, Lohfirdaga 

(a district adioining Mirzapnr) * See TVTieeler’s History oj India (1869), 11 , 686. 

®TVilBoa’8 works (1864), VI, 179, et seg , “Vishnu Parana " TVilson quotes other passages 
from the Matsya, Bhfigarata, and Padma FarJLnas, all giring a more or less similar dcscripti^ 
of Vena’s Mlechchha descendants. See also Muir’s SansMl Texts, Yo\ I, chap. 4, sec. 11 
“Legend of Vena” sSherring’s Castes and Tribes of Benares, Part IV , chap. 3, 4. 

7 Onnningham’s Arcliceologtt,al Survey Report, II , 238. 



}f r nil'll ill' BiU'Pr connlrv, lion ^\ns not ih lait aboriginal or 

j ^ lo \.n<-t<Miiomr<'Ii. A hmlrn '\as reigning at Jlincldwar 

^ 111 (111 nii'iill.' of tin* ‘:c\eiilli C('n(nr\, u lien that town i\ as 

\.m 44 15,. thi‘ C IniK KiiiMiii-'l llwen Th'-ang Inferinetliatc notices of tho 
M ’ 11 I Tin oc^'iir j'nrl)'i|“< in Me;;'i*'thcnf’‘. (about <100 13. C ), and certainly lu 
Iv d .1 <'■; nO n C) , bill nil that nn bn of such notices has been 

^ ^ ‘^aid ibo\o' Tiie Madijair (i/in-d-ptt-fo) or illanclfn\ar of 

liven Tii'-ang" we- a hingdoin nearly 1,000 miles 
(•nil 1 /t) til eireitiiOVretiee. It*: npit-il bad a nreiiit ofahonto^, miles (20 h). 
i'eilii.' in fruit- and flower- of e\i'r\ ‘ort, it wai rcperially jirodiicluo of corn 
i.id (..her gr ini'* II-- cliiint'' w.i'- t( mperate It*- inhabitants combined a tasto 
f« r li'inttire and '-eieiic- with pure and upright inoraK , imt only half their 
nninb. r w en' parti-aii'- of truth, i e l>uddlii'’in. The connlrv might iiever- 
dnb'.-: be •'Ubd I ‘-tronghold of that faitli . its capital could hoai^t of ten^ 
P. 1 idhei nioin>-t( ru "i, containing almost monhs But some further des- 
c nji loll of the (<iw n n<- it (inn (louri'-hi'd will be guen in the Garotteer por- 
tion of t'e* liotn ' 


>(<-rh fn 0 c 'nttirie*- ilap'-e bi fore v.e again bear of Maiiddwar. By 
. lilt It- 1101 . Illation, whetluT iiarticaiis of (ruth or error, 

ln\edi-a|.pt tnd, iiid the tow n il-cif i- a heap of rums m 
tbe w ilderiK-c But in lint ^car -onie riif erpru-mg Agarwillas, by name 

Dw irl. 1 1 1 IS uni K it ir M d, no— over from Mnrari in Urcernt, rebuild a 
town on tile (dd -il(>.‘ and red iini tlic ‘uirronndmg conntr} , which is still 
larg«d\ own(‘dh\ nieinhiT- of tin ir c i-ti*. Another logmid roferi to the capture 
f.f that town, and fonnd ifioii of it- priiici|iil ino-iine, In «onio Ghori monarch, 
jirub ibl\ Sh ih il)*ud-din {ll‘)3)^ 

On thee-( ibh-hiiient of (In* Ddili empire carh in tho no\t conlnry, nmeh, 
if not mo«l, of iiihahitcd Bipior nuict hii\e been included in tlio govornmont of 
S unhh il, whidi shared Kather or llohilkhand with that of Budaim. Tlio first 
oicntof iinpoitanco under the new x^/nii'’, tlie found ition of 
ZAPiIabad by Zihil-ud-din Khi!)i (I2SS-12IV)', h atto-ted 
b} tradition alone Tho nc\t, tho Ulughal inclusion uiuIit AIi Beg Gurg'in, 
has Iicon alrc idy mentioned (page 06 1 as nn hi^toiioal fid Tho Ih':^ a'h.uiccj 
into Amroha along tho foot of (ho hills, and iiiii-t (iiereforo huotruor-ol 


Ttradr’e innilon 
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^ Bijuor (1308). But lila raid M.'ia as nothing compared to the later invasion of 
Timdr,^ In the beginning of 1399 the hordes of that inthless murderer crossed 
the Ganges, ontering the district in several divisions The first oi nght wing, 
under the invader’s sou, Pir Muhammad, passed the river near Pfrozpur,® in 
the Muzaff.irnagar distiict, lauding probably near Bijnor in this. Tamerlano 
■was about to lead his mam body across neai the same spot, but difficulties 
of tiansit induced him to content himself uitli sending over a detachment of 
Prince Shdh Riikh’s division. He himself inarched some 15 or 20 Los up the 
mnding hank of the river, Cl ossing several da 3 s afterwards by a ford near 
Tnghlakpur m Muzaffariiagar. This ford, which he had tested by the passage 
6f a reconnoitring party, was piobably not far from Bfdawala gbtit In the 
course of this march a body of .5,000 horse quitted him to quell a hostile 
demonstration on the Bijnor side of the river, but thoir place of crossing is 
not mentioned. 

Day had not yet broken when Timur set foot in Bijnor, but the roll of 
•' Three great vie- drums at no great distance warned him that the enemy 
tones m one (lay ” was astir The strengthening light soon sufficed to show 
him the flying banners of a large force which was drawn up ta block bis path. 
One Mubarak Khan had assembled 10,000 men of both arms to oppose him. 
The Tdtar halted for the morning prayer, and his men buckled on the armour 
•which for easier movement they had discarded duimg their transit The 
anxiety he felt at the weakness of his own numbers was dispelled by the timely 
arrival of the Shdh Rukh detachment, fresh from a careei of rapine on this side 
of the river There was ■now indeed little cause for alarm A thousand horse 
guards weie ordered to the front, and the result may be described in the 
quaint and graphic language of then general himself • “ My brave fellows 
pursued and killed many of them (the enemy), made their wives and children 
prisoners, plundered their property and goods, and secured a vast number 
of cows and bnffkloes. When, by the favour of God, I had secured this 
■victory, I got off my horse and prostrated myself on the ground to pay my 
thanks.”® 

1 The pnncipal accounts of this invasion are supplied by the Ma\fuzai-i-7imuri, a seven- 
teenth-century translation of Timur’s own memoirs, and the Zufamama of Sharf-ud-dia 
Tazdi, written thirty years after that monarch’s death Translations from both will be found ' 
in Sir H. Elliot’s Btsfonans (Dowson’s edition), vol. Ill ® Or Eirozpur. An altf rnative 

PStozpnr has been already suggested in Eirozpnr Saifpiir of the hleerut district, a village some 
distance ir m tbe modern course of the Ganges Crossing thence. Fir Muhammad would hare 
entered tlie district near Jah&nabnd See MuznfEarnagar notice (Gazetteer, III, CfiS), which 
contains also some accounts of Timdr’e previous e'^ploits ^ jual/uzal, Dowaon’s Elliot, 

III, 454 It is only fair to add that the authenticity of the Mal/Hzat has always been an open 
question l/ait challenged by Dr bachau of Vienna, {Academy), October 15, 1871), it was 
defended by Frolessot Dowaon m the lYth tolume of the work just quoted 
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It IS possible that the action last described may have taken place near 
Final action in -the Laldhdng, for above that place is a gorge filled with tombs 
Bijnor distnct g^ifi to have fallen in one of Timur’s battles. 

His final action in the district, fought on the following day, must have occurred 
at or near Chdndi, which lies in “ the valley of Kutilla (Hardwdr) at the foot 
of a lofty mountain, and on the bank of the Ganges,^ Hither a multitude of 
Hmdus, including many who bad escaped from yesterday’s battles, had flocked 
with their cattle and moveables. At sunrise they found themselves approached by 
Timur’s army, and arrayed then own ranks to resist him The centre of the attack- 
ing force was commanded by the T^tar general himself, the right by his son Pir 
Muhammad , hut, owing probably to the narrowness of the gorge, centre and 
wings were massed and a general charge ordered The fierce war cry of the 
Tatars echoing up the glens, the rush of their wild uncouth figures, and dreadful 
experience of then valour, proved together too much for Hindu courage. “ The 
sounds of the kettledrums and other warlike instruments, ” says Tamerlane, “ fell 
upon the battle-field, and at the first and second charge dismay seized upon the 
enemy and they took to flight So many of them were killed that their blood 
ran down the mountains and the plain (m streams). The few who escaped, 
wounded, neary, and half dead, sought refuge in the defiles of the hills Their 
property, which exceeded all computation, their countless cows and bulFaloes, fell 
a spoil into the hands of my victoiious soldiers On the same day, before noon, 
Tim fir left the district and crossed over to Hardwar^ By nor was the tnrning-pomt 
of his crescoutado in India Further oast he never penetrated, and his return 
journey to Samarkand may ha said to have begun the moment he quitted Chfindi. 

From the incfirsion of Timur the Turk to the reign of his doscondant 
Bijnor uDder Ak- Akbar the so-called Mughal is an interval of o\er 150 years 
liar. gut Hi that interval the history of Bijnor is a blank, not- 

standing the tradition vhich ascribes to Bablol Lodi (1450-1488) tlio founda- 
tion of Kiratpur. The parganalis which in Akbar’s time represented the mo- 
dern district have been already detailed It remains, however, to mention 


other particnlars by which the Atn-i-Alban (1596) throws a lighten the con- 
dition of Bijnor three centuries ago. The total area of its coihponont pargnnahs 
was 742,892 birjhas, or about 724 square miles. The prevailing castes in Bijnor 
Siohara, Sahaspur, Nihtanr, and Azampur were Taga Brdhmans ; in Kiratpur 
and Chandpur Tagas and Jats , in Jhdlii, Jalalabad, and Islamabad Jdts ; m 

* Malfuzai, Elliot, III. 469. ® lljid The Zafarnama describes the Hindds— a* put to 

flightby thc”war-cry and the drums ivithoul waiting for the charge ® For some account 

of hiB proceedings immediately afterwards, sec Gazetecr, II., 246 (Saboranpor DxstnetJ. 

* Supra, pages 239,240. 
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Mniul.n\'ir Dais (IKnnn>-) . aiul lu Nnp;Jna AIum ’ TIioso of Akbarabad and 
Fbr'rko! aro not mnUionok Tho mihha of {bo dnIncL aniounlod lo 740 horse 
and ri.noO foot, Imt, pointed out by Mr. Markham, is likely to bavo been 
iiiainh a paper force. Tlio reaenue nas about Ks G,03,0G1 (2,41,22,503 
d'nii'')' Blit a rrood deal of 1 ind was "rallied m idfflr, ? c, free of reve- 
nue, mid in Ibis way Ihe Goveiinnciit sacrificed Rs 29,818 of its possible 
nici'iiie. 

Ainongsl tho^ff^fnWi of Iho district earlier in Akbar’s reign were some 

princes of Ins ow n blood. The Mirras w ere the grand- 
IProlt of ihcMir-aP, r.CO ' t t j 

sons of iilnlnnnnad Sultan alirra, a si\lh descendant 

nfTnnerlane, and Ihcrofore a oonsin of B.ibar, whom ho accompanied to India 

Their n imes were Silcandar and Mnhannnid Sultan, their titles Ulngli Mirza 

and SI/ili ^llirra Tiieir father and uncle, bearing respectively tlio same titles, 

liad revolted in the reign of llumtlvun." On Muhammad Sultan Shdh lllirza 

Akbar conferred Arampnr, a pargaiiah corresponding in great incasmo with the 

modern Bu«hta, Their rojal consin''3 libcralit}* extended even to Shah Muza’s 

aoiis, who obt lined pigirs in other parts of the Sambhal government But 

when an opportnnitv arose of despoiling their benefactor, their gratitude was 

too weak to resist the temptation. Towards the end of 1566, while the 

emperor was engaged in ejecting his usurping brother from LMior, tlio Mirzas 

ro=o 

Two of Slitih Mirza’s sons, Ibrahim Iliisain and Muhammad Husain, 
joined their father and uncle (Ulugh) m rebellion Using Azampnr probably 
as a base of opcritions, they ravaged the Kurronnding parganahs They wore, 

1 Nnplnaand Sirdlinna arc tlic only parpnnaliR of the North-West montioncd by the Am 
an contnininp Ahlr zaniindurp - J’oge t, note i> ^ As Flphinstonc appears {Hist, 

Ilk IX , chap 1) to liavc confounded several pciurniions of this family, a bnof pedigree, com- 
piled from his aulhoritj , the Al iarnamn, will not be out of place — 

^luhoniniad Sultan Mirza {sixth m descent from Timur'), 
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however, resisted by the jdgirddrs whose lands they intended, if sncces^fal, td 
annex And so large a force was gathered against them by the party of ordef 
that they found themselves compelled to fly Eohilkhand. They first joined 
Kb4n Zamfin, who with other rebels had seized the bnlh of the Oudh and 
IMhdbds provinces ; but quarrelling with him, they fonght their way through 
the Dnib to Dehli, whence they fled, before a combination of superior foices, 
to Mdlwa. Their later biography is of some importance in the annals of Gujardt 
The distinct was about twenty years afterwards (1587) disturbed by another 
rebel against the same monaich. Arab Bah/idurj who had revolted with Masum 
Kdbuh and the Kdkshals, fled for refuge into the hills of Kumatin, and “ troubled 


the inhabitants ” of the country at their foot He was at length, however, 
captured and slam in parganah Sherkot by the servants of Niir Abu-l-Fathd 

After the gaps already leaped la the history of this remote distncfc another 

holiilla period Will produce no surprise. We pass to the eighteenth 

century, The Rohilla power, as represented in the 
person of Ali Muhammad,® is spreading gradually westwards from a few parga- 
nahs m Budaun and Bareilly, In 1737 that chief had assisted m crushing the 
Bdrba Sayyids at Bhainsi m Muzaffarnagar,® and m driving many of them 
across the Ganges to settle at Chandpur, Hagiua, and other places m this dis- 
trict About 1740 he managed by skilful diplomacy, and perhaps through the 
friendship of the prime minister, to annex the bulk of Morddabad He had 
attacked and slam Rdja Harnand, the mditary governor of that district, and 
a force was despatched from Dehli under one Mir Manu to demand satisfaction. 
But it happened that Mir Manu was the prime minister’s own son. When he 
reached the banks of the Ganges opposite Dardnagar, and saw his father’s friend 
waiting to meet him on the Bijnor side, he did nothing An understanding 
was at length arranged, by which his brother was to marry Ali Muhammad’s 
daughter, and AU Muhammad himself to remam in possession of the territory 
wrested from Harnand ® 

But though vs'e hear thus early of All Muhammad in Bij'nor, it does not 
appear that he gained any permanent footing m the district until after his return 
from exile m 1748 ® The disorgamzation which followed the invasion of Ahmad 
Khdn Abdali in that year left him practically at liberty to do what he pleased 
He re-entered Eohilkhand by the Bhaisghdt-Hdgal ferry of this district, and 
had the satisfaction of at once annexing parganahs Dhdmpur and Sherkot/ the 
property of that Safdar Jang who had caused his banishment. It was probably 

1 TaOakdl-i.Akbari (Dowsou’b Elliot, V 453 ) = Supra, pages lof’oe. / 

teer, lU, 605 < Kamr-ud-dm Khfin, = Hamilton’s Bohillas (1786). 48 62. 

f £^ra, page 107. ( Hamiltoa, pages 83, 84, “Dampur and Sbeerkootcn. 
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prove that the paternal flight was a fearless' and leisurely retreat. When at 
length the Oudh ruler reached L^ldhdng, he found the Eohilla position too 
strong to be safely assaulted. Pending, therefore, the arrival of his siege 
■train, he resolved to starve the foe by blockade Weeks passed however, 
and still no famine seemed to threaten the besieged, who indeed had succeeded 
in introducing food from the hills in their rear. Owing to the thickness of 
the woods and badness of the roads, the heavy artillery was slow in arriving j 
and when it anived it bad little effect on the Eohilla works. The Afsrhdns, 
moreover, made almost daily sallies, from which they retired with more 
honour than loss. The Marhattas^ and Jdts of the besieging army soon 
weaned of a contest in which there was much fighting and little plunder. 
The place and season, both most unhealthy, were beginning to tell on both 
besiegers and besieged. When therefore a second Abdfili inroad occasioned 
his recall to court (1752), Safdar Jang was by no means loath to make that 
Tecall an excuse for negotiations A tiuce was struck, by -vYhich the Rohillas 
agreed to give bonds for an indemnity of five millions and a yearly tribute of 
Es. 5,00,000. These bonds were handed over to the Marhattas, who, though 
well aware that they would be dishonoured unless presented by an army^ were 
prepared to make them the pretext for future invasions of Kohilkhand. 

It has been mentioned that the second Abd&li invasion brought back 
Partltioa of RoM- India the elder sons of Ah Muhammad, and that Rahmat 
divided Eohilkhand between them and their brothers in 
such a manner as to ensure a quarrel By this distribution Mor6,dabad and 
Bijnor fell mto the joint possession of Sadullah and Alldh-ydr Khans ® But 
this arrangement was never iutended to last ; and in 1754, when the genuine 
partition took place, they were superseded by Duudi Khdu. Alldh-yar died 
almost immediately afterwards of consumption, and Sadull&h ten years later 
(1764) of the same disease. 

It is certain, however, that neither of these distributions affected Najib 
'b Kh^ Khan’s small territory in the north of Bijnor. His 

Najib Kh a. brother chiefs would scarce have dared to disturb the 

greatest of the EohiUas, even if ho had not possessed m Dundi Khdu a father- 
in-law who was also a commander-in-ohief. Of Najib Khin, whose name is 
closely linked with this district, it behoves to give some further account. He 
was a Kamrkhail Afgh&n, who in early youth had left the mountains of 
Kandahar to become a cavalier of fortune under his uncle Bishar^t. Bishdrat 
died while both were serving under Ali Muhammad, and Naj'ib succeeded to 
^ The Marbnttas were cooiinanded chiefly by Malhfii RSo Holkdr. * Hamilton, page 117. 
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hi*? commnml. ITts sorsicos wore afterwards rownrclocl, as wo have seen, by 
the grant of daliil.ibad Fiorn thib base of operations ho ivas of course able 
to romlcr \aluablo aid to Uahmai, blookadcd at Li'ildliung ; and on the restor- 
ation of peace an addition was made to his domains. His no\t stop to for- 
tune was the man lago of Dundi Klifin’s daughter, a stop which must have 
placed at Ins disposal, whenever lie wished to increase Ins territory, large 
bodies of troops i How steadil}'' ho o\tondcd his sw'ay across the Du6b, in the 
direction of Dobb, has been clsow’licro show n.- At Delhi itself ho soon became 
a man of notoriety and influence. About 1755, when ho founded the tow'n of 
Kapbabad and neighbouring castle of Pathargnrh,^ ho obtained the title of 
Kajib-u'l-daula, and during the third AbdAli invasion m 1757 was appointed 
pa} master {halheh) of the imperial troops 

No sooner how ev or had the Abdtili loft India, than the prime minis- 
sccond Mttrlialln disliked Nnjlb, bestowed his paymastership 

on Ahmad Nawiib of Farukhabad. His espousal of the 
cause of Prince All Ganliar, afterwards emperor, ° had combined with 
private jealousies to render Nnjib hateful to tho ruling party, and his 
rum was next }car (lioS) decided on. Siodid’s Marhattas W'ere induced 
to join the imperial forces in a campaign against him. To oppose without 
allies their vastly superior numbers would hav'o been madness , and Najib en- 
trenched liiinsclf at Sliukartdr, on the Mnzaftarnagar bank of the Ganges, 
above Rfioli (1759). Hence, from behind his mud walls, ho sent appeals for aid 
toEahraatand Shuja-ud-daula, who had succeeded Safdar Jang as Nawdb Vazir- 
of Oiulh Tho Marhattas had shown too littlo roLiconco concerning their plans 
ofuniv Cl sal conquest , and Shuj*a-ud-daula readily forgot old differences with 
tho Holnllas in his desire toj'oin them against this more dangerous foe. It was 
not, how ever, until the close of the rains, through which Najlb had with some 
difiiculfy maiutaiued bis position, that succour came. Qdie vanguard of the 
Bobilla army, 4,000 picked horsemen under the paymaster Sarddr Khan,® 
then entered Bijnor by forced maiches. Sarddr found that a detachment of 
Marhattas had already crossed the Ganges,^ and laid waste the north of the 
district ® Ho therefore threw himself into Sabalgarh, a castle which stands a 

1 Hamilton, pnges 131,132 Mr Shnkespoar is clearly mistaken when he writes (yJ/uiinv 
NarraUve, pnrn 20) that in 1848 NajibKlidn was a mere ta'c-collectnr on hehalf of DdodiKhan, 
“in the DfirSnngar portion of tnc district.” Hons the statement that Najib obtained his 
Hijnor possessions by marriage correct. = Gazetteer H , 85, 86 s Or Najafgarb, 

tbtd * Ohazi ud-dln Khan » He reigned in a powerless manner from 1769 

to 1806 under tlie title of 8hfih Alam o Of Kot, supra, page 110 ^ By aford 

near Hardwfir, Hamilton, page 134 j by a bridge of boats near Shukartai, Elliott, page 56. 

B According to the Siyar-ul-MutdkhiHn they had destroyed 1,300 villages, driving theip 
Eohilla occupants Into the hills of Kumaun. 
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short distance south of the junction of Qnuges and Kotdwdli, and there awaited 
j’einforoements. When these arrived, be attacked the Marbattas and forced them 
to quit the district but their retreat was perhaps due rather to the appearance 
of the main army under Rahmat and Shuja-ud-daula than to the prowess of 
jSarddr’s small force,® They raised the -siege of Shiikartdr, and, hearing that 
,Ahmad Kh^n Abddli had once more entered India, consented to a shortlived 
peace Dunng this his fourth visit to India the Abddli made short work with 
the Marhattasand othei enemies of Najib, who, after the battle of Panipat (1761), 
■was appointed prime minister and premier noble (amfr-ul-umard) ^ “He 
continued in that situation,” writes Captain Francklm less than forty years 
afterwards, “with great credit to himself and benefit to the state. An able poli- 
tician, a valoious soldier, and pleasant and affable in his manners and demean- 
our, he gamed the confidence of the Delhians, and his influence was found 
pnfficient to uphold the royal authority m the small portion of authority which 
it still retained.”^ Except a Sikh irruption m 1763,^ nothing further of great 
importance to Bijnor occurs until the deaths, both in the same year (1760), of 
Hajib himself and his father-m-Iaw, Dundi Khdn. The former was succeeded 
by his son Zdbita Khdn,® the latter by three sons who play no conspicuous 
part in the history of Eohilkhand. Hajib was buried in a handsome tomb at 
Hajibabad. 

This tomb was not, however, long to remain nndesecrated Before Hajib’s 

Third Marhatta death the Marhattas had once more entered the Dudb with 
. lATasioD, 1771-2 consent, express though perhaps forced, of the puppet 

vigime at Dehli As hia father’s son Zfibita had been appointed royal represen- 
tative in the Marhatta camp Hearing of that father’s death, he was naturally 
in a greater hurry to take possession of his heritage than to jom m a campaign 
with whose objects he had no sympathy. But, whether because they knew he 
lackevi that sympathy, or because they saw their way to working a ransom 
out of his detention, the Marhattas would not let him depart. If the latter was 
their object, they overdid their demands From Rahmat, who had opened 
negotiations for his friend’s release, they required no less a pnce than the dis- 
tncts of Etdwa and Shikohabad While negotiations for reducing this extrava- 
gant lansom were in progress, Zabita took advantage of a dark night to escape 

^Elliot, page 67 ® See Elphinstone, SII, chap, 4, where the Marhattas are described 

as driven across the Ganges with heavy loss by Shuja-nd-danla ® Hamilton, page 162. Najib 

was followed to Panipat by 16,000 men Notwithstanding the fact that hia possessions in the 
Duttb wore now almost conterminous with the Meerut division, this force must have included a 
good many men from Bijnor (Elliot, page 6i). * History of the Reign of Shdh Alori, 1^®®* 

® Gazetteer, HI, 607. ® 2Jabita was not a grandson of Dfindl Najib’s sons by the daughter 

of the latter wore named Main and Kalu. 
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of distinguished leaders. But it saved Bijnor from tlio renewed Marhatta 
invasion of the following winter ( 1772-73) 

The Kohilla domination was noiv hastening to its close. After several 
fruitless demands for the sub'^idj due from the Rohillas under the late treafy^ 
Shuja-ud-daula invaded Rohilkhond (April, 1774). The British comraander- 
in-chief had countersigned the tieaty, and the invasion was assisted hy a Bn- 
tish, brigade under Colonel Champion. The result was the death of Bahmat 
and defeat of his foices at Mirfmpur Katra in Sbahjabtinpur. The bulk of Eo- 
hilkhand at once passed into the possession of the victorious Shuja ; and from 
April to August both himself and his British allies rested on their laurels in 
Budaun ® But the latter month saw them drawn into a damp campaign by 
the movements of Paizulldh. On the disastrous field of Mirdnpur that chief had 
behaved with much gallantry , but when all save honour was lost, he had gal- 
loped homewards to Rfimpur, Here, however, there was little safety ; and 
gathering together his family and valuables, he resumed his flight into Bijnor, 
Reaching Najibabad, he lingered awhile at his brother-iu-law’s castle of Pat- 
thargarh , and hence he fled to that same strong pass above Ldldhdng which had 
more than once in days of earlier trouble afforded a shelter to his tnbe. The 
death of Rahmat had left him the acknowledged chief of the Rohillas, and he 
was daily joined by men who had nothing to lose by striking one more blow 
for their lands Amongst these were the paymaster Ahmad Klhkn and the 
chamberlain Irshiddd His only surviving brother, Muhammad-jdr, had made 
some progress to join FaizuUdh at Lfildhdng, but was turned back by the in- 
formation that the country was blocked with armed bands of Edjput yeomen. 

Before resorting to open hostilities Faizulldh had recourse to negotiation ; 
sending his envoy, Abdur-rahim to Colonel Champion, he proposed that, as eldest 
remammg son of All Muhammad, he should be reinstated in the government 
of Rohilkhand He undertook to pay a large yearly tribute to the Nawdb Vazir 
and a large indemnity to the East India Company. The Company was, how- 
ever, already pledged to place Shuja-ud-daula m possession of the country, and 
Warren Hastings, to whom Champion had forwarded Eaizulldh’s proposal, 
dechued to interfere. During these negotiations, which were necessarily an 
affair of some months, Eaizulldh had not been idle He had by proclamation 
invited all Rohillas to join him at Ldldhang, and had done all that could be done 
by entrenchment or barricade to strengthen his position. The wisdom of these 
measures was proved when on the failure of negotiations Shuja and Champion 

^ The districts affected by that invasion were Budann and Moradabad. * Stipra, pp» 

114 , 116 , 
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tiilorcil llic dislricl (o tiUncK Inm. Pa'^'^nig on ita ninrcli mnny n position that 
jnipht lm^o l.ctn (kfciulni, ilic nlliccl ninij readied Isnjibabad unmolested. 
Here, after t.nbing pp'-cc'-'iimi of tlic tor\n and rntlliniginb, iL remained 
encamped for some dnj P ; and 1 enee it mo^ cd on to Jlolianpur,’ a i illagc near tlio 
Plinibglidt-iSi'igal crofc'-ing of tlio Ganges From Jlobnnpur •\\ns distiibnted a 
’rotfori of ontpocfcj so ])laccd ns to inteicept all com 03 s npproaclnng FaizuIIab’s 
position from tlio plaiiip. TJio pupplies dln\^n fiom tbc lulls in rear •\\cro 
nltogclhcr m'-nnicient to suiiporl Ins foif 3 - thousand follo\\crs, and hunger 
united uith the fo\er of the jdaco and season to thin their r.inks. The} tiusted, 
uc are told, that the encni} uould soon he obliged to retire from sueh a 
climate® But though the ciuni) sutlcred gicatl} fiom sickness and iho sallies 
of the beleaguered, iL showed no intention of retiring , and some of Shiya’s men 
even began the JJeiculcan task of clcniing the forest at the foot of (he bills. 
Frequent, therefore, became the proposals for pence with which Faizullah 
plied Colonel Champion. JIis demands were, how o^cr, cxtraiagant for one 
in his position. Jnstigalcd b}* liis fi lends jMimad and Irshidad, he even 
refused (ho otlcr of a fief worth £150,000 }car]}’ in the Duab“ A month had 
alrcad} passed in these debits when Shuja and his allies, athancing fiom Mo- 
hanpur to the foot of the hills, threw up some redoubts and other works witbm 
two miles of (be Itohilla entrenchments. "With (he fear of an immediate assault 
before his C}C8 and of po^'^iblo stanatiou m tho background, Faizulldb at 
length came to tenns In a jicrsonal inlcmew with Colonel Champion he 
arranged the details of a treat}' which was signed on tho 7th October. By this 
compact Faizulluh’s army was to be limited in future to fi\o thousand men, of 
which a portion w’cro when required to assist tho Nawiib Vazir m his wars , the 
reniaindor of the Bohilla Icmcs were to bo banished across tho Gances ; and 
for thus consenting to the efl'accincut of his nation Faizullah was himself to 
receive tho stale of Rurapur and some dependencies including Rohar. The 
most melancholy clauso of tho treaty was at once put m force, and a band 
of Rohillas reckoned by an apologist* at 17,000 or 18,000 mon were inarched 
with their families out of this district into tho Duiib Faizullah went back to 
Edmpur. The now master of Rohilkband returned to die at Faizabad and the 
Enghsb marched back to tho Budaun district. 

Of Zdbita Khan, w'ho by abstaining from this quarrel forfeited his in- 
terest m Bijnor, something remains to bo said, as both himself and his descend- 
ants play some part in tho later history of tho district. A large number of tho 

^ Hamilton, page 201 Tbio, a village on tho Najibabad-Hardwnr road, Is the Mobanput 
of Thornton and Kallpur Mohan of the modem mops, ^ Biuot, page 126. * HaMl- 

ton, 203 *lbid,Z6S 
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banished Rohillas floclcod to Ins standard, and with 'these, a few )Sikh 3 , and 
some other adventurers, ho made occasional raids upon Bii’nor ^ On his death m 
1785 he left two sons The first was the notonons QhuliimKddir, who blinded 
the emperor SliAh Alam and was tortured to death by the Marliattas The 
second, Muin-ud-din nha<i Bambii Khdn, was in 1803 pensioned by the Enghsh 
and allowed to live first at Bareilly, afterwards (1812) at Najibabad.^ 

Under the Oudh rule Bijnor was governed by a succession of tax-farm- 
The maladministrntion prefects, who have left little but an evil reputation 
of Oudh. behind them Some remarks on this system have been 

already made’ and need not bo repeated here Shnja-nd-daula died on his return 
from Ldidfaang (January, 1775), and was succeeded by his son Xsaf-ud-daula. 
The only events whose memorj’- has survived from the reign of this new prince 
are the tnfling raids of Zdbita Khan and the scqnelre of the Rdmpur revolution 
in 1794. The death of Faizullah in that year had placed his eldest son Mu- 
hammad Ali on the cushion ; but Muhammad was deposed and murdered by 
his younger brother Ghuldm Muhammad, and the British forces again iimted 
with those of Oudh to eject the nsurper. Defeated near Bareilly, Ghulam and 
his Rohillas fled to the foot of the hills Sir Robert Abercrombie and Asaf- 


ud-daula followed, visitmg amongst other places Reharin this district.^ Ghuldm^ 
who had surrendered himself, but was secietly inciting the RobilJas to maintain 
resistance, was removed first to Th^kurdwdra, and from Thdlrurdwfira twenty- 
miles further into Bijnor. The result was a peaceful termination of the cam- 
paign and the restoration to a limited territory of Muhammad Alfs intant son ® 
But these events -will be described at greater length in the notice on the Bareilly 
district, Xsaf-ud-daula, dying shortly after his return from this expendition, 
was replaced by Vazir Ali, and Vazir in the same year by Saddat Ali In 
1801 the subsidies due under various treaties for the support of a British force 
had fallen into hopeless arrears , and to defray the debt Saddat surrendered 


Bijnor IS ceded to the 
East 'India Company, 
November, I80J. 


Rohilkhand to the English ® In the administrative 
distnbution of the newly-acquired territory Bijnor 
became, as above mentioned, a part of the Moradabad 


district. 


The new district had remained barely three years under its present 
rulers before their possession was disputed Alarmed by 
1806 °^^ invasion, reverses he had suffered at the hands of Lord Lake, 
Hoikdr early in 1805 resolved to carry the war into the enemy’s countiy / 

^ Hamilton, 177. ^ ~ Mutiny narrative Supra, pages 115,116 < EU^t. 137. 

* Fnmcklin’s Jiiam, appendix on the Revolation at Eanipnr ® Aitchison’s Treaties, 

Vol 11, pages 121-126 
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mid wUli lliis inlcntiou he despatched from Bharlpur a largo body of hoisc to 
ravage Rolnllvhand. Their leader was well ohoson. Anifr Khdn, afterwards 
Naw&b of Tank, was himself born and reared at Sambhal To groat local 
kiion ledge he aided the instincts and training of an hereditary soldioi His 
giandf.ithcr, a Bahir/-ai Afghdn, had emigrated into India and distingnishod 
himself under Ah Jlnhammad at (ho siege of Bangui Ii (1745) ^ His father had 
rened under Duiidi Khdn Ho had himself drawn a mcicenary sword at the 
caily ago of twenty (1788) , and becoming, according to his own phrase, skilled 
m the Cossack st}lo of warfare, had earned kiuiols in Southern India and 
Biindelkliand (1805) By one uho saw him ns a sexagenarian ho is described 
as a stout-built, hale-looking veteran with decidedly Jewish features. The 
roughness of the soldier was toinjiorod ivith the easy good breeding of the man 
of the world In conversation ho was fiank, affable, and lively, fond of anec- 
dote and ready in repartee Such was the man who with the uuparellelod speed 
of Marhatta cavalry marching forded the Jumna (7th February) and spurred 
across the DilAb towards his natno province.® His squadrons showed somo 
mixture of raoo An Indian PathAn and north-country Muslim, he was folloived 
not only by his tribal brothers, but by Afridis from beyond the frontier and 
south-country Hindus. Arriving on the banks of the Ganges ho searched with 
some anxiety for a ferry , for as ho sped northwaids between the two rivers, 
ho had learnt that a superior force of cavalry and Jioiso artillery had boon 
detached by the watchful Lake to pursue him. In one day ho is said to have 
bootlossly marohed over 100 miles along tbo shore of the river At length on 
the Meonit bank, an old man “was scut by Providence fiom tbo nniciblo 
norld,” and having pointed out a ford, suddenly di^appearc 1 Tlio Amir 
looked upon the supposed apparition as a dnmo disjiensation m his favour, 
and fell on his knees to offer thanksgiving Then standing up, ho scattered 

betel-leaf and roses into the rnor, and pravod it to <2i\o him 

February Amir ° 

Ktidn enters Eohil- a propitious passage A projiifious pas-agi it afforded, and 

he crossed over iMtIi Ins Find ins into (ho Mor'ulalnd ths- 
triot. The transit made at the .'lamo place a few dn^ htor (15th Fobruary) 
by the pursmng force under General Smith u is oa-.i 

Their first-night in the Moradabad ui.'tnc'- w i-^ spout bv the PiaJans 
Dhanaiua Thence they procoeJed uovt Jiy by \ morning march to 
and a night march to MorAdabad 

1 Supra, page 107 ' Prln^cp « Trs'--’ 1 ct t' e / rr* -1- - A C' 

Prefnee ^ In pasElnp tlirPL,h tl: 3Ii. 'r C ’ i. pi j C 

allusion tci-b«4'aTtliDr procfcdiLgs cf . G-'l’ ' II ' 

and III , 66 (BulandshsLr^ ‘ ’ 
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Clattering into Mor&dabad at abont 9 or 10 o’cloot nest moriiiag, ttej” 
had -vybat their chief calls an action, but what was probably a mere skirmish, 
with the handful of Bnghsh civilians who occupied the station. “ Several fell 
victims to the swords and spears of the soldiers of the faith, and many fled 
and escaped.”^ But there was at least one who neither fell nor fled. Eesolved 
to defend the Government treasure, Mr. W. Leycester tjridge, magistrate, 
and collector in one) threw himself into the court-house which he had himself 
bnilt.^ Like most prcetona of that day, the building was suflaciently fortified 
to stand a siege ; and Mr Leycester had further added to its strength by plac- 
ing m an upper storey two small field-pieces. After investing it with match- 
iockmen Amir Khfin therefore paused. He took up a position at the Phdgal 
gate near the present telegraph ofifioa, and devoted his attention to business 
which required less delay. ^ The jail was broken open, the Sibandi Imes 
and European bouses were destroyed, and a treasure hidden on the opposite 
bank of the Rdmganga by a Lucknow pobtician was dug up and distributed 
Brom a sack of the town Amir Khfin was deterred by motives of policy. 
It was necessary to concfliate, or at least not to frighten, those upon whom 
he depended for present or future forage.^ In order to avert plunder, tho 
magistrate had given secret instructions to a gram-mei chant named Khushdl 
Edi to supply the marauders with whatever necessanes they might require ® 
The only native house which appears to have been plundered was that of Rdi 
iCngan Ldl ; but from, others who were supposed to possess hidden wealth black- 
mail was exacted. The only task now remaining on band was the capture of 
the Govommcnt treasure ; and tho whole of Amir Khdn’s second day at 
Moradabad was spent in firing ineffectual shots through tho windows of Mr. 
Leycester’s stronghold His failure to carry tho building by a coup de main 
be ascribes to the depth of tbo surrounding ditch. In tho evening he appears 
to have collected bales of cotton, to assist him in storming tho place next 
morning.® But at midnight his schemes were cut short by unwelcomo news 
of General Smith’s rapid approach. He at once decamped nortliwards towards 
Kashipnr, and his retreat was not made an hour too soon. At dawn nost 
day Smith rode into Mor^dabad, accompanied by Mr. (afterwards Lord) Blet- 
calfe,^ and the native squadrons under Captains Skinner® and Murray. Tho 

^ PnnEep’B Amir Ehdn, pnge 253, = Prinsep seems to aseert, thongh not expressly, 

that the refuge adopted by Mr. Leycester was bis private residence. A note, however, by 
Lfila Ganga Prashad, Deputy Collector of Moradabad corrects this error ^ ’ Gangs 
Prasbnd ■* Were ho to destroy so famous a place as Moradabad, the reputation of iho 

action would go before him , everybody would fly at his approach, and ho would flu J nothing 
jn the country anywhere ” Amir Khdn hunscif as translated by Prinsep, Ganga 

Prasbfid ® Such at lexst is the idea to be gathered from Amir Khfin'fl ° 

and Prinsep’s note Kaye's Life of Melcalje 1^3 c« teq. I After- 

wards the Ltmous colonel pf “ Blanner’e Horse.” 
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Fwlftncsi of ilio Aniir’b rolroiL baffled his pursuers, who seem to have romaiued 
at Morfulnhad 'jcvcrnl da}^. 

Jlcnnwhile Iho riudati himself had plundered Kushlpur, and advanced 
nlong (ho foot of the hills m(o the part of Moradabad uow known as JBijnor. 
Here tl'o lirsl placo to sufibr from his visitation was Tiijpnr. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this lonn, -vvliich was sacked by his troopers, ho lingered nearly a 
week, «:onding occ^isionnl parties to ra%ago Iludrapur and even Pihbhit. But 
Iw this lime Smith had advanced noithvvards to B impur and ascertained, with 
the racrely general accuracy possible under the circumstances, the position of 
his volatile foe. That position now hccamo loo precarious to bo maintained, 
and after one more burned visit to Kdbhipiir AmlrKlidn retreated to Sherkot. 
Prom Sherkot lie passed through Dhumpur and Unginn, reaching Hajibahad 
in straggling order on the evening of the same day. Rapid marching or tho 
ui'lcpondeut pursuit of plunder had dispersed his forces ; and on tho morrow, 
when rich vvilli fresh booty bo mounted for Kiratpur, bo was followed by but 
two or three tliousand sabres. EEoro ho h.iltcd avvhilo to collect his stragglers ; 
for Smith was advancing with alarming swiftness, and had so cornered him 
in tho angle between Ganges and lulls that an action somowhere m the Bijnor 
clislnct was inevitable The Amir also, by causing the release of all Muslim 
prisoners captured b} his freebooters, m.idc some attempt towards conciliating 
native S 3 mpath}'. 

He had been hardly a day at Kiratpur before tho a angnard of tho pursu- 
ing host ai rived and opened a skiimish which was interrupted by nightfall. 
Tlio “ Old Pindiin”^ had however scon that d.ay enough of Ins antagonist’s’ 
slicngth to convince him that retreat would be safer than resistance. At mid- 
snght ho successfully escaped back to Sherkot The movoinont was rapid, but 
not so rapid as tlio counler-nioveinent. The British gencr.al started in pursuit, 
and riding close upon the cruppcis of tlio fngitivcs, overtook them at tbeir 
Action nt Afzal- second h.alt, Afzalgarh (March 2, 1805 \ Their chie^ who 
gnrh lilarcU 180 j gyj complams of straggling forces, had no choice but to 
give bat tlo. He divided his little army with some show of regularity into a 
centre and two wings. Of the centre he himself assumed command, while his 
left wing consisted of Afrfdis under thoir own leaders These wild foreigners 
wore almost at once put to flight by tho British gr.ape, and while the chief 
rode in person to rally them- his centre and left met with the same fate. This 
aflr.iir was in fact less a combat than a lout effected by the English artillery. 

* " My father was an Afghan and came from Knndahfir lie rode with Nawfib Arofr Kb/iu 
in the old jrarhatta war ” Lyall’s Old Pmdan ^ This is the Amfr's own story i but. 

^cording to Prinsep, he was actually with his centre when it suffered defeat. 
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That artillery was once, indeed, endangeied by a charge of some picked horse- 
men from the enemy’s centre, but by destroying the adventurons body Oap- 
tain Skinner removed the danger. The Amir and Ins men vanished swiftly 
from the field, but it is said^ that some of the more enterprising spirits suc- 
ceeded in rounding the British rear and plundering a few elephants. Tiie 
length of General Smith’s preceding march forbade him from giving chase to 
the fresher horses of the enemy, and he encamped -on the field of battle. 

The Pind^ris seem to have first drawn rein at Rehar, whence they proceeded 
rrux t midnight into the Mor^dabad and Tarfii districts, startling 
With their hooves the towns of Thdkurdwdra and Ktishipur 
Dusty and crestfallen, they next evening re-entered the capital of Slorddabad 
The next march was to Ohandausi, Amir Ehdn making a diversion to 
visit his native Sambhal. At Chandansi ho remained several days, making 
requisitions on the town and surrounding country , and here he heard news 
which nipped m the bud his schemes of plundering on his flight the nch town 
of Bareilly, Suspecting his designs, General Smith had advanced through 
Morddabad to a position between Bareilly and Ghandausi , while Murray and 
the younger Skinner^ were patrolling with small bodies of cavalry the MordJ- 
ahad country All that could now be done before quitting Rohilkhand was to 
wreak a vengeance on some of these patrolling parties; and Amir Kbdn 
advanced against Lieutenant Skmnor, who was then lialting at Sambhal, with 
about three hundred native horse® Skinner took rofago in a wallod cara- 
vanserai, which he defended for two days against the frequent attacks of tlio 
marauders. His men staunchly refused the bribe of six months’ pay offered 
for the betrayal of thoir loader On the third day promises of immediate suc- 
cour fell, as was intended, m the hands of Amir Khan, who hastily retreated 


towards Amroha * 

Hero some of his Panclours “ went off in displeasure, ” i e , fled in discom- 
fiture, tow’ards the Duab ; ” but “ being pursnod and roughly handled by Cap- 
tain Murray,” they “ rejoined the Amir, bringing Murray at their heels 
The Amir now turned upon Murray, whom ho beleaguered for a whole day in 
the village of Ibriihimpur near Amroha In the evening ho was beaten oflT by 
Colonel Bum, who had left his position at the fords of the Ganges iii order to 
Bat ngain re- effect a rescue That night the baffled freebooter marched 
disuict ^ to Cbandpur, where he seems next day to have celebrated 

1 By AmJr Khiin himself * Robert, the brother ond Bubaltern o£ the better I'nonn 

.Tamos. 3 Pnnsep's note, .^mfr Khan, page 203. The Amir himseJf says {-wo tUoustW'} 

* By Amir Klifin himselt the retreat Is ascribed to the fact that Skinner’s troopers mro 
ft-llotv-Af?li ihb, nlioso slaughter would have dorc Lira no credit I!ut if bo, why did he attfcK 
thtm at all ? ’ The tpttssma lerOa of the Amir as translate! by rrlnscp. 
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(ho ill Ilia roai-ffuardlmd, liowovcr, no timo (n ovncuato Amroha 

bpforo Oioj' ncro snrpnscd md loulod hy tlio mam bod^* of Iho Engliali forco 
nndor General Sniilli, and (ho chief hnnsolf, whiUt •spurring toivards the 
Gnngca, lightened of his baggage b> his ln(o antagonist Captain Slnrrny 
Tlio Amir Inincclf professes (o havo ino\od lonards Amroha to moot Smith, 
and to have been turned back on^ by tlio desertion of Ins men Tlio (ruth is 
that ho (led vith nndignificd speed lovards tlio Ganges, crossing it at tho 
pamo ford as before, vliicli Colonel Burn’s moionicnt liad left unguarded (12tli 
i\Iarch, 1805) Still pursued b> Smith, ho hurried across tho Duib ; but ns 
tho Jumna vas approached no furlhor clinso seemed needful. Tho Amir 
renehed Fatohpur Sikri on tho 2 1st March, and Genera! Smith rejoined Lord 
Lako between Bhartpur and ^luttra on the 23rd Tlio Amfr ivns almost 
immediately despatched on other duly to a Sabalgarh winch is certainly not 
to bo confoundod 111111 tho fort po named in this district^ 

Thus ended the petty campaign against Amir Khan, which ns a specimen 
of forced marching rcnccted equal credit on both pin suors and pursued For 
more than fifty years afterwards Bijnor onjoyod an unmtorruptod reign of 
peace, who'O nionolony was broken only by a fciv minor incidents already 
described Such wore tho separation of tho district from Moradabad in 
1817, the lanous tensions of tlio land-rci onno, and the droughts of 1825-26 
and 1837-38 But the long-standing tranquillity was rudely disturbed by 
the rebellion of 1857 


In Bijnor that icbollion arose, raged, and was ornslied without any of tho 
sensational incidents which marked its course elsewhere. 

Ucbclhon o£ 1857 

Here was no massacre of tho ruling race, no siege, no enoon- 
tor desen ing tho name of a battle But in its quiet ivay the Bijnor mutiny was 
a great calamity, by which many lost their lives and more their property. The 
nmotoon or twenty persons of English name at tho district capital were 
slow to learn tlieir danger Tho historic outbreak at Meerut occurred on the 


UewB of tho Meo- 
mt outbreak arrives, 
18th May 


10th May, and Meerut is but forty miles from Bijnorj but 
a Diidb infested with prowding bands of Gujars and escaped 
convicts and a swollen Ganges prevented the arrival of the 


news until the 13th. 


Tho magistrate and collector, Mr Alexander Shakespear, at once took 
Precautions of tho measures of precaution The boats on the Ganges w^ere 
magistrate collected under a guard, lest they should bear from its 

Western bank robbers to pillage the marts of Dardnagar and Nagina. The 
1 It seems to have heon Samhatgorh m the Gvrtihar territories. 
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principal landholders were required to assist the representatives of Govern- 
ment. The police was strengthened, and all native soldiers on leave in the 
district ordered to join and do service at By nor. The Ohaudharis (afterwards 
R^jas) of Haldaur and T^jpur instantly responded to the call for aid, while 
several non-commissioned officers and men belonging chiefly to the iiregular 
cavalry reported themselves to the Magistrate. Meanwhile highway robbery, 
that harbinger of disorder m a well-ordered district, was becoming unpleasantly 
frequent On the 16th the Gtijars of Jfaffi and Olenda/ near Bijnor, followed 
a first outrage of this sort by plundering the village of Sbdhbazpur Kbaddar • 
on the follomng day a servant of the Joint Magistrate was robbed, also within 
a few miles of the capital. But another danger diverted attention from mere 
A company of the raids on property. A company of the 29th Native In- 
throuKh'the distncT returning from duty at Sahdranpur, passed through 

isthMay, Bijnor ou the I8th to rejom their corps at Morddabad. 

Before^ crossing the Ganges they had been lightened of their baggage by 
Gfijars ; and as the loss had seveiely ruffled their temper, the shortness of their 
ammunition was a fortunate fact. They made it the excuse for almost imme- 
diately quitting Bijuor, where a Gdjar inroad was expected, and they had been 
requested to remain A military older for their detention arrived too late to 
prevent them fiom quietly leaving the district. 


The morrow brought with it some native soldiery of a less pacific type. 

About 300 sappers and miners, who had mutimed at Rdrki, 
ana js followed hy ^ ' 

a party of mutinous appeared suddenly at Najibabad and fraternized with the 

disaffected in that town An attack on Bijnor was expected, 

and the upper story of the magistrate’s house put in a state 

of defence. Tue mutineers determined, however, to neglect Bynor and pass on 

to replenish their cartridge-pouches at Morddabad. Reaching Nagiua on the 21st, 

they robbed the Government tahsili of cash, stamps, and opium to the value of 

over £1,000, and united with the rabble in plundering the market and the 

wealthier burghers. They next visited Dhd.mpur, whose 
Nagina plundered and , , , • . j j i. a n. 

local treasury they intended to rifle in the same manner. 

Here, however, the tahsili was well adapted for defence, and tidings had been 

leceived of their approach. They marched off in some chagrin, which was 

increased when, on neanng Moradabad, they were stripped of regimentals and 

spoil by some half-loyal troops under Mr ^ Wilson and Captain Wbish 


* Jhfil IS a Tillage in parganah Daranagar on tho ChSndpnr and Bijnor road Olenda 
Shakespear’s Oleynda) is not bo easily found Shdbbfizpur is a village near the same Mad 
vrlicre it approaches Bijnor. ® Now bir John, k, o s i. For an account of this nliait 

Bee hi3 ilorailabad mutiny narrative, para. 1 6 
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On tHe same day as Nagiua -svas plundered another act of overt rebellion 
against Government was committed at Bijnor. The 

Bijnor jail broken lireahincr of Morddabad jail on the 19th had let loose 
open, aiBt May. ° i i 

upon this district some of its woist cnminals. The jail 

at Bijnor itself, which contained 341 minor offenders, is described as wretch- 
edly luseoure, and was indeed undergoing repair. Strange, theiefore, to read 
that it was inadequately guarded by 16 men, who were in many cases suffered 
to absent themselves, leaving arms and ammunition in the guaid-room The 
knowledge of this circumstance, the example of their fellow-convicts at Mordd- 
abad, and the missiles with which the state of repair had provided them, sharp- 
ened m the pnsoneis a craving for freedom and the treasury rnpees. About 
noon on the 2l8t they rose and attacked the main gate, which was soon removed 
from its hinges. Meanwhile a descent on the adjacent guard-room had re- 
sulted in the capture of eleven mushets and some cartridges. There followed a 
brisk exodus, which was interrupted by the unwelcome arrival of the magis- 
trate and his jomt Mr Shakespear rallied the guard, who, finng on the run- 
aways, killed seven and wounded nearly twice as many more. Mr. Palmer 
pursued the fugitives with some mounted police, and succeeded in capturing a 
few. Most, however, made good their escape to a sandbank in the Gauges, 
whence it was impossible to remove them before nightfall enabled them to 
evade their pursuers. It was now found that, including wounded, 126 pri- 
soners had been recaptured or prevented from escaping, while 215 had escaped. 
While his coadjutor was engaged lu pursuit, Mr Shakespear put in execution 
a plan for securing the Government treasure. AU coin except what was actually 
needed for current expenses was thrown into a well whose mouth could be 
defended from the roof of the treasury building. 

This measure had not been effected a moment to soon. Barely was the 
Amral of the Na- cash under water before tbe Kawib of Najibabad arrived 
jibabad Navr&b number of carts to remove it to his northern 

home. Mahmud Khan was the son of the Muin-nd-din lately mentioned, and 
the grandson of Zdbita Khdn. His father’s pension of Rs 5,000 monthly 
had been reduced in the case of himself and his brother Jaldl-nd-din to Rs. 1,000 
only. The fortunes and importance of his house had fallen, and he was natu- 
rally discontented ; so many overthrown estates, so many votes for troubles.”^ 
He was suspected of having made to the sappers and miners, during their stay 
at Kajibabad, overtures for an. attack on Bijnor ; and as these mutineers were 

* Bacon, Essay on Seditions and Troubles “ and if this poverty and broken estate in tbe bet- 
ter sort be joined with a Want tuid necessity in the mean people, the danger is ixmninent and 
great” 
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not known to be quitting the district, muob apprehension was felt at his arri- 
val. Had the treasure been above ground he would now in all probability 
have declared bis treachery. When he learnt how matters stood he appeared 
much disconcerted, but liugeied on at Bijnor for a couple of days. 

These two days saw the magistrate carefully strengthening his position. 

The retainers of the chief Hindu landholders had ga- 
BumL the o^DBivr' thered around him, and he had raised a small body of 
horse He had appointed some of the most mfluential 
Muhammadans to repo nsible posts, so as to enhst them on the side of order. 
He had sent applications for trustworthy reinforcements to Morddabad, Mee- 
rut, and Bareilly, and he now felt in a position to assume the offensive against 
the disorder that was daily increasing. The Gujars of Manddwar, the Banjdras 
of the forest tract, and the Mewdtis of the Morddahad border, were rivalling 
one another in the commission of robberies, murders, and other ontragos. It 
was to save Chdndpnr from the last-named tribe that Mr Phakespear sent 
forth his first expedition. The whole available force of troopers and moun- 
ted police was despatched southwards under a non-commissioned officer of 
native cavalry. A Mewdti village was burnt and the south of the district restored 
to comparative quiet The arnval on the 28th of 40 native troopers and as 
many foot soldiers from Morddabad and elsewhere rendered further excursions 
possible. Mr. Palmer was detached with almost the whole of the newcomers 
to dehver Manddwar and the neighbouring village of Muhaminadpur from 
the bands of marauders which threatened them. He struck without any loss 
an important blow, dispersing some 400 or 500 rioters at Fazlpur, a village 
north-west of Mandawar. In the rout 20 rioters were slain and 32 taken pri- 
soners. The rebels were chiefly inhabitants of the neighbouring villages — Jilts 
of Bhojpur and Jahdngfrpur, Gujars of Shaikhupura and Husainpura, and 
Chaubdns of Nardyanpur These villages, which wore found filled with tho 
gram and cattle plundered from the surrounding country, were burnt ^ 

But just as these vigorous deeds were restoring order to the district, they 
were nullified by fatal events elsewhere. The 31st May 

Neweof the Bareil- , , i . -r, n 

3y outbreak arrives, was stained by the outbreak and massacre at Bareilly. 

1 st June Next day tho disaster was rumoured at Bijnor, and Mah- 

mud Kbdn appeared with 200 Pathdu matchlockmen. To have let those war- 
riors remain idle at Bij’nor would have been perilous to the last degree, 
and Mr. Shakespear induced their chief to lead them against somo tur- 
bulent MewAtis in parg'anah Ddrduagar. Another source of danger was tho 
1 Mr. Palmer’s report, on appendix to the mutiny narrative. 
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treasure, 'n'hose retention at Bijnor was likely to cause loss of money to Gov- 
ernment and of life to its servants. The magistrate had theiefore informed 
the Meerut authorities, who needed money, that they would find it here ; 
and on the 2nd June a subaltern arrived with about 20 irregular 
troopers and some camels to remove what he could 
Bare is removed to So small an escort could be overcome with ease by the 
hosts of Gdjar bandits that roamed the Dudb , and as 
rapid carnage was therefore a necessity, Mi Shakespear substituted for the 
camels, elephants. By a forced march, about £5,000 was that night safely con- 
veyed to Meerut On the moriow came a letter from the Morddabad magis- 
trate confirming the grim news from Baieill}'- and advising immediate flight. 
But, a few precautions taken, Bijiior was not yet untenable. Mi. Palmei was 
at once recalled, and his native lufantr}’-, who had given out that then fealty 
would last only so long as that of the Baieilly regiments, were on his leturn 
sent instantly back to Moiddabad (5th June). Next day w'as received a nam- 
ing that no aid could bo expected fiom Meerut, nbere every arm was needed. 

On the 7th June matteis were reudeied even more critical by the sudden 
Eoturn of Mob- return fiom Jabdnabad of Mahmud Khan. He had heard 
m&divbdn.ttUJunc of a proposal for entrusting the charge of the remaining 
treasure to the loyal chief of Haldaur That proposal had been at once dis- 
carded as impraclicahle, but had served seriously to excite the Pathan, whose 
demeanour n.as sullen and insolent In soothing his rnflded temper Sayyid Ah- 
mad Khdn, at that time subordinate judge^ of Bijnor, rendered the most valu- 
able assistance. But the magistrate received information that the Patbdns in- 
tended rising that night , and rumours were abroad that the infantry lately 
marched back to Moradabad were letuining to Bijnor, to take the treasure and 
the lives which their comrades had twitted them with sparing He therefore 
determined to send Ins uife and others of English blood across the river that 
night, uhilo hcrem.uncd to hold the district with Mr Palmer The plan w'as 
broached to Mahmud Khan, who flatly leplied that he could no longer control 
his followers, and that the whole party must leave together As a last resource 
Mr. Shakespear asked the Uindii chiefs of Haldaur and T-ijpiir whether they 
could defend the distiiet against the Naw.ih and his Muslims They declared 
tbcir utter inability to do so, .and ho saw lhattho evacuation of that distiict was 
iiicMtablc. At dead of night, 2 a on tho 8th June, ho pre\ ailed upon 
Itr.almuid toMsit him. He was going, lie said, to see Ins wifo and the rest of 
the party across the rivei, hut would return in ten dajs, and meanwhile trusted 

> ^ow .a Cororamon of ibc Star of Indn. 
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lo IIjc Na'wub loinniiihin order. Tie llion banded iMalimdd a paper in\csting 
r%nrimHrin of fbo oliar"c of (1)0 district ond enjoining Imn to protect 

iliptrici, ail). propori}', until (lie mnglstrato’B return. 

Tlio document aullioi i/ot( i{s 1 eeipicnt to Bpend from the treasury money for 
uliicli a regular aecounl would be ("caeted, but not to collect To\cnuc. An hour 
later Ml KjluiKe'ipcai and tlio'-o wbo ‘<li.ired lim danger started for the Ganges 
with a ‘-nrill o'-toit of tronpeis from Daicill} After sonic dcl.iy in crossing the 
Ganges tbo^ pa^'od into llio Jlu/.itl'.irnagar dislncb and thence onwards m 
safety to Rurlvi. 

The magistrate had loally hoped to return in ten days. But tlio obstinate 
Mnlinid.l Klirtun-?- defence of Dehli rendered it impossible to spare him tho 

nusucs liiJciaiukiice tioops foi wliicli he askcd, and he w'as absent for nearly as 

many moullis. On the ^ or} day of bis departure Mahmud assumed indepen- 
dence. IIo piocl. limed himself by substituting his own name for that of tho 
Company in the 1 igmai ole which then accompanied all public notices; “The 
people are God’s, tho conutry is the Empoior’s, tho Go\ernment the gallant 
Gomjiany’s Fislnng the treasure out of the well, he despatched it to Najib- 
iibad Uo sent an cn\ oy to tbc i ebcl com t at Dchli foi leave to hold the district 
as a nominal vassal of the onipcior The established weights were altered, the 
words Mt(har~i-shahi or “ imperial stamp” being impiessed on each of the new 
ones. He increased his foiccs, stopped tho mails, and placed guards at all the 
femes. Ho was now at Icisuio to bully the Hindus, and scut Ahmadulldb, a 
nephew in charge of the Najibabad tabsil, to chastise the Eajput chief of 
Sherkot.- 

It so happened, however, that a noted ruffian named Mareh Khdn had 
marked out Shoikot as the scene of his peculiar pillage, and 
Hindu and ^tuslim was already in possession or tue town He resented inter- 
Et Bberkot (Juij ) fercnco, and as ho was surrounded by desperadoes of the 
same typo as himself, Alimadullah judged alliance bettei than opposition. A 


coalition was formed m July, and towards tho close of that month the obnoxi- 
ous Hujput lost his property, but saved bis life by flight. Hindu indignation 
was excited, and on tho 5th August the hluslims w'cro routed and turned out of 
the town. Ahmadullab fled by nigbt to Najibabad His lebel master had good 
reason to complain of tho nusingloness of misfortunes. Tlie operations at 
Sheikot had left Mahmud Khan but few followers at Bijnor. 
and nunorCAugust) advantage of this circumstance, tho chief of Haldaur 

1 This formal scntenco corrosponded mih the “ God save tho Quecnl’ of ourEnglieb 
Tiroclanmtions It la strange that itB sccond^clniiso should have been so long allowed to sumve 
tho decay of imperial rule at Dobli. ' Umrao Singh 
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suddenly attacked him (6th August), and with the aid of the citizens drove him 
in headlong flight towards Najibabad The neighbomhood of Bijnor was pil- 
laged by the vulture rabble who had followed Haldaur to plunder while ho 
was fighting 

The temporary success of the Hindus was still unknown to Mr. Slinko- 
spear when he issued from Ruiki ordeis placing Haldaur and Tdjpur m chaiga 
of the district, and superseding Mahmud Khdn, who was directed not to quit 
Hajibabad (7th August) The foimer part of these mjunctions may have 
strengthened the hands of loyal Hindus , the latter was nugatory, unless the 
magistrate was prepared to return to the district and enforce it. On leainmg, 
however, of the discomfiture of the Najibabad party, Mi Shakespear saw his 
way to other ariangements which would more effectually restore the machinery 
of British rule Sayyid Ahmad Khdn and Deputy Collector Mahmud Rahmat 
assumed charge by his oiders on the 16th August, and the district was once 
The CompiBy’s more governed on behalf of the Company. But for a few 
Siniy r^estabSeJ ^7 Augnst the Muhammadan fac- 

Augnst, 1(376 tionliad maiked a fresh advance by burning adarge Jat 

village near Bijnor. By unfurling the green standard of Isldm, the Naw4b of 
Najibabacl had infused into the conflict all the rancour of a religious war The 
bulk of the Hindu levies were at Nagma, and it was considered hopeless to 
attempt holding Bijnor against him The Government oflficials retired to Hal- 
daur, and meanvhde Ahmadulldh advanced to Nagina, where, overcoming 
Hindu resistance, he sacked and burnt the whole of the Bishnoi quarter. A 
descent was next made on Haldaur, where the Hindus were defeated in a 


pitched battle and took refuge m the town (August 27th) Here they were 
saved from further pursuit by a conflagration which was probably of their own 

But Its officials are Sayyid Ahmad Khdn, Mabrndd Rahmat, and 

again ejected by the the chief of Tajpur escaped from the district, while 

Muslim, August 27th , , „ -r, 

Ahmadullah took possession of Bijnor. 

The Musalmdns had scarcely quitted Haldaur before the Hindus rallied 
and slaughtered such of their enem.es as fell into their hands This provoked 
the return of the Mushras, who besieged the infidel foe in a strong-w died 
dwelling-house Out of their four guns the beleaguered bad alreadv 
but with the one that remamed they were enabled to hold out. .and the 1- 


mans retired The Hindu force was not, however, dispose 1 te ^ 

return, and fled to the village of Pheona in (^dndpur. Baih < sv'" 
have now become weary of the struggle A commission inolu 
was appomted by the Mushras to arrange, if possible, terms ot 


' r 
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pending a truce, their opponents returned to Haldaur (September 13). But 
September Ee- the quarrel was not to be settled without further blood- 
twlea ^^Muhamm^ shed. Hindu pretensions would appear to have rendered 
dans and Hindus, an arrangement impossible, and in a final action fought 
at Haldaur on the 18th September those pretensions were utterly crushed. 
The defeated again fled to Pheona, and the Muslims reigned supreme through- 
out the distnct. The Nawdb’s eldest son, Qhazanfar Ah, and the chief of Hal- 
danr met to attempt a reconciliation between victors and vanqmshed, but in 


and final supremacy 
of the Miiiiamma- 
dans 


vain. The true believers followed up their success by a 
massacre of non-combatant Hindus at Sherkot, and after 
this encountered no serious opposition from the rival 


faith. 


It was now time to dmde the spoil, of which Mareh Khdn and his 
blackguards claimed a large shaie A douceur of Es. 12,000 monthly consoled 
the Nawab Mahmiid foi his supersession by younger men. Of this pension 
a third was contiibuted by AhmaduUlih, to whose lot had fallen the Bijnor 
and Najibabad tahsils the remainder by Ghazanfar and Mareh, who divided 
between them the rest of the district. This arrangement continued in force 
until the following Febiuary — that is, for nearly five months. 

Meanvhile an abortive effort was made to recover Bijnor for the Com- 

October Abortwe powerful landholders, Gnldb Singh oi 

attempt to recover Kotesar in Bulandshahr and Gursahai Ndzim of Ha- 
sanpur in Moradabad, undertook towaids the end of 
October to invade it from west and east respectively. But a largo force of 
Muslims gathered at Chandpur, and the Hindu volunteers nevei ventured to 
enter the distiict. Encouraged by their cowardice, the Muslims turned to 
gratify their spite against the chief of Haldaur, whose sturdy opposition they 
had neither foi given nor forgotten. He was captured 
chief of Haldaur is after a gallant defence at Haldaur, and confined at 
taken prisoner. Najlbabad till the leturn of the British lestored him 
December Eaids his freedom. These cheaply won successes attracted 
across the Ganges Pathfin ranks several useful and several orna- 


mental auxiliaries from the west Amongst the former were Kazi Indyat Ah 
and Dalel Singh Gdjar; amongst the latter three of the so-called Delhi princes. 
The war was now carried across the Ganges. Emboldened by a senes of 
petty but successful laids against the police outposts on the right bank 
that nver, the Pathdns despatched thither a large force with two guns under 
Indyat Ah and Dalel Singh (5th January, 1858). Twice did this force 
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successfully bum some Govcrnmoutbuiiaing^, and c^ndc by rocro'^sing the river 
3 mnoTv,iS 58 . A U\e itooyis sent npuii-^l llieni. Ibit on ilicir tliird o\pcdi- 
luTfcr ctpLslidon dc- . j nitcrcciWcd and ‘•excrely chastised by a 

fcstctl I'j Csplalu - I t n , r> 1 

Boismgon. djuig column from Ruiki under Uaptain JJoisragon.* 

In dispersing gicat numbers of the rebels tins rc\erso dealt a somoulint 
crushing blov lo the dominant rebel party. To regain Ins innucnco Alimad- 
ullAh, on tho Ifith January, jiroclaimed that all tax-free lands assessed during 
our rule would bo again cufianchiscd This, houe\cr, helped him but little, 
and at a inno nhen the Patli.ms should ha\o been preparing lo resist a com- 
mon enemy wo find them quarrelling amongst ihemsohos. 
ihfin quarrels ndjubi A rocouoiliation v as at last cflecied by a redistribution of 

tho loa\cs and fishes The Naw.'ib's allowance was reduced 
to Rs 8,000 months, and ho was thrust still further into the baclcgronnd, 
AhmadulUih being appointed to represent him on occa'-ions when such lepre- 
sentation was needed. An ongagoment was taken from Ahin.ulnUih that ho 
w'onld not intcrfcro w ith tlio succession of Ghnranfai, who was declared the 
tJawab’s heir. Tho chief gamer was, how c\er, i\Iarch Khtin, who obtained 
not only a yearly stipend of Its. 7,200, and t.i\-ficc lands m Sherkot yielding 
a rental of Rs. 19,000 more, but promises of future reward on the conquest of 
the Dtidh 

By sucb futilo pledges did tbo rebels seek to give tbcir rule Ibo appear- 

April An Enir- anco of a stability wlioso reality the} must have felt was 

lish force enters tho doubtful. Already was a British fored gathering at Riirki 
district and ejects ,, 

the rebels to cjcct tlioiii Uii tlio 17tli ol April this torco crossed tho 

Ganges some short distance below Kanklml, and landing neat Sh} iimpur m 

Najibabad, drove tbo rebels soutliwards towards Nagina. Uoro on the 21st was 

fought an engagement m winch tho insurgents wore completely routed Thc'r 

leaders fled tho district." 


Years passed before tho district recovered tho shock of tho great rebel- 
lion, or lathor of tho anarchy by which that lobolhoii was attended Its slow 
convalescence was not without relapses, being intorruptcd in 1860-61 by a 
dire famine already described ^ Tho lesser deaith of lSGS-69 and tho lovision of 
assessment completed m 1874 aio tho only salient facts in tho lator history of 
Bijnor Since the rout at Nagtna tho reign of law and poaco has been unbroken 

* For Bomc further account of these trnns-Gangclio raids see Gazetteer, II , 266 (Sahnrnn- 
pur) , III, 339 (Muzoffarnafiir), u hero the Patimn force on the Bijnor side of the river is 
shoirn to have numbered about 6,000 men and 8 guns, and Ilf, C29 (Jlecrut) = Nauab 

Malimud Khan, who may be considered tlid chief insurccnt, was captured at Rarapur and 
tried at Morfidabad before Mr fnoiv Sir Jolin) Strnchov. Ife was sentenced to transportation 
for life, but ivmiBt awaiting transportation died in Meerut jniL s Supra, page 379-80. 
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Afzalgabh, the capital of the pargaiiah so named in the Nagina tahsil 
of the Bijnor district, stands on the crossing of two nnmetalled roads, 34 
miles flora Bijnor and 15 from Nagfua It had in 1872 a population of S,S50 
persons, distributed at the rate of about 53 to the acre. 
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This is a long straggling town, with a site of 157 acres. The prevailing 

Bite and appearance. appear to be its dampness Even 

towards the close of winter, water is but ten feet from the 
mouth of its wells, and its fifth element is, like that of Russia,’- mud. Through 
. the centre of the town, which stands near the left hank of the R^mgano-a, 
flows for great part of the year the Nachna, a muddy tributary of that river As 
described by Dr Planck, who Visited the town in 1868, the Nachna is a broadish, 
shallow, and. sluggish drain. The climate and appearance of the town struck 
the Doctor as resembling those of Burmah oi the adjacent Tardi. The inhabi- 
tants, who suffer a good deal from remittent fever and influenza {nazla), com- 
plain with some justice that their home is unhealthy. That unhealthiness they 
sometimes ascribe to the impurity of their drinking water ; but it is possibly 
due in some measure to their own dirtiness, for Dr. Planck observes that they 
“ treat the public ways as if they were private property.” The town has a 
few good brickwork houses, but its prevailing structures are the squat mud 
huts so weansome to the eye in most Indian towns. On its northern outskirts 
stands the comparatively modern castle of Afzalgarh, from which it derives its 
name. The castle, again, is named after one Nawtib Afzal Khdn, a Pathfin, 
who founded it during the bnef domination of his tribe (1748-1774) Other 
souvenirs of this chief exist in the neighbouring villages of Afzalnagar and 
^ Afzalpur His fort, which is built of brick, was dismantled after the rebel- 
lion of 1857, and is now quite ruinous. As might be expected from its situa- 
tion, it 18 overgrown with rank weeds and brushwood. Between it and the 
town stands the police station t^lst class), constructed some fifteen years ago out 
of bricks from the old fort There are no other pnbho buildings of any impor- 
tance, but the town has an imperial post-office 

Afzalgarh has decayed, and cultivation is encroaching upon its site. It 
Trade and manu- ^ place, With a small trade m forest 

factures timber and bambus. But it is capable of better things, 

and its weavers can make to order excellent cotton cloths {gdrha and gazi). 
These are described by Mr. Markham as “ almost equal to English,” and fetch 
from Rs 4 to 10 per piece of 12 yards, ftlis wide To some specimens of 
this doth a prize and silver medal were awarded at the Agra Exhibition of 
1867. A market IB held twice a week A fair gathers m August on the north- 
eastern fringe of the town, at Ajabnagar, and another in March on the south- 
western, at Salabatnagar The Chaukiddri Act SS of 1856) is in force at 
Afzalgarh, and in 1876-77 the honse-tax thereby imposed gave with miscella- 

1 A saying attributed to the first Napoleon. 
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•its wostom frontier. The course of tliis stream is shifry, and studded in some 
places with dangerous quicksands Occasional patches of tall grass along its 
hanks furnish the cotter with tliatch and tho uihl boar uith cover Its 


affluents in this parganah are tho Phika or Laldliang, which flows along tho 
greater portion of (lie south-eastern frontier ; the Dliara, uhich as its name 
implies is a ram loircnt, and the Pch, not to bo confounded with the Pcli or 
Paili Pilo in tho noi thorn cornci of tho district All these tributaries follow m 
a south-westerly direction the gcneial slope of tho country , and all except the 
Peli are intermittent, diving with tho approach of snminer Thera are no 
canals in the parganah,^ and tlio rapid slope of tho smface prevents tlie for- 
mation of any laige suainp or lake Hills m tho sense of sudden elevations 
there are fow or none. Tho highest recoided level above tho sea is 784 9 and 
tho lowest 733 8 feet. 


Tho parganah has no metalled roads, and its communications would appear 
Communveat i o n 8 to bo somewhat defective Soi ciiil unmotallcd highways, 
and trade howe^er, converge on the chief toun, Afzalgarh and 

another, known as the subinontano road, forms tho nortborn boundary of the 
parganah As there is littlo tiado tho loss of roads is not much felt. Besides 
Afzalgaih, whose cotton cloth manufacture has been already mentioned, the 
only market towns of any importance are Rohar and Kiisimpur Garhi. But 
neither place can boast of any peculiar industry, and tlio products of the 
parganah may be epitomized as almost entirely agricultural The following 
•statement shows lu uhat proportion the cultivated aiea is sown at each harvest 
with the various crops . — 


Adtdmn. 


Sugarcane 

Cotton 

Judr for fodder (charri) 

Coarse rices 

Fine do ... .. 

Coarse autumn crops {jvdr, bdjra, 
and /todon millets, til, &c ) ... 


Tercailage of 
cultivated area 
.. 6 25 

... 8 85 

42 

. 33 26 

3 14 


SrniNO 


Add land left fallow for sugar- 
cane crop of following autumn 
(jiandra) ... 


4 93 


66*85 


6 83 


62 68 


Wheat ... 

Barley 
Gram vetch 

Wheal and barley mixed (goji) 
Vegetables 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, 
mustard, peas, &c ) 


Add land left fallow for crops of 
following spring (bdhan), ,m 


Percentage of 
cultivated area 
. 23 95 


i 51 

1 63 
3 31 
•83 

3 22 

34*45 

2 87 
87 32 


Land cultivated xn auturau 
Ditto in spring 


Total 


02 68 
37 32 

100 00 


1 For some acconntot the proposed Eastern Kdmgangd Canal, which was to have traversed 
Afzalgarh, vide wpra p 264. 
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or tills cuUn iitod area 0 3 per cent is recorded as capable of bearing crops 

„ , at both harvests, 2 4 per cent as iru^ated, and 23 per 

Settlement nrtns , , , , , , ^ 

cent as manured The cultivated, barien, and other areas 

of the past and present settlements may be thus compared . — 



Unasscssable area 

1 Assessable a*’ea 

\ 


Settlement 

1 

Birron Irnl, 

1 jJlilgC slt(S, 

nnd uncul- 
t u r u b 1 0 
forest 

Revenue 

free 

Total 

I CnUnrible 
[land (incliid- 
ins: Rroves 
and forest) 

Cultiva- 

ted 

Total 

Total 
area - 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres ! 

i 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Fust (suTvev of 
1836) * .. 

33,002 

i 

i?,230 

36,292 ! 

i 

22,193 

42,984 

66,177 

100,469 

Preaent (survey 
of leCS) 

18,290 

47 

18,343 

1 

66 562 

1 

67,177 

113,739 

132,082 

Difference .. 

1 

“M,7G6 

—2,183 

1 

— ) 6,949 

+ 31,369 

+ 14,193 

+48,562 

+ 31,618 


The gieat diffeience in total area is due to the fact that at the last 
settlement the aiea under tree-forest was estimated and not measured It 
will be observed that the total area of the present settlement exceeds that of 
the more accurate revenue survey by over 21 square miles The large increase 
in cnltirrable acreage is accounted for by the ciicumstance that at the former 
settlement 35,602 acres of cnltuiable forest, which, however, measured less 
according to the estimate of that day, wmre written off as banen The in- 
crease in Gultisation is in some measure due to the resumption of revenue-free 
grants 

The cunent settlement, effected by Messrs. Palmer and Markham, was 

„ completed in 1874 The soils of the assessable area were 

Soils. ^ 

classified as (1) siwdi, a rich loam with a slight admixture 

of sand, (2 mattiydr or clay-land, and (3) hluir oi sandy laud , and Mr. Palmer 

^ , divided the par^anali for purposes of assessment into three 

Circles ufosseasment j. o r r 

circles, VIZ , (1) the des ” oi fully cultivated plain, (2) the 
“ Ist forest ” or debateable land, mostly cultivated, between the plain and the 
forest, and (3) the 2nd forest, or region of uncultivated woodland, in which 
patches of tillage aie few and scattered. 
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The next step was to assume or calculate standard rent-rates foi the vari- 
Rent ratcH. hinds of soil in each circle, and tlic following table 

shous what these lates, as sanctioned by the Hoard of 

Revenue, were : — 


Circle, 

llcnt-roici per acre on soil. 

General rent- 


Oil 8i« ill 

On ninthjdr | 

1 

1 

On bhCir, 

rale per acre 

1 

Rb, a p 

1 

Us- a p 

Rs a p. 

Rs a p 

I — Dcs ... 

ir —1st forest ... , 1 

HI — 2nd forest 

4 4 0 

2 10 

1 6 0 

3 0 0 

1 Jo 9 

1 0 0 

2 15 0 

I 14 0 

1 0 0 

4 0 0 
sen 
ICO 

1 


The application of these lent-ratos gave for the whole parganah a 
gross rental of Rs. 2,02,357 according to the general, and Rs 2,01,169 
according to the soil rates Deduced fiom these rentals at 50 per cent the 


. ^ revenue would have boon either Rs 1,01,178-8 0 or 

Assessments, ’ 

Rs 1,00,584-8-0, but in the actual work of inspection 

^ , and assessment lillage bj' village it was found expedient 

Demand and cesses , o j a 

slightly to c\cced the sanctioned rates,^ and toe revenue 

ultimately assessed was Rs 1,07,783, or including the 10 per cent cess 

Rs. 1,18,561-8-0, 

In the annexed statement the results and incidence of the new demand are 


compared with those of the old — 



I^C^DENOE PEE ACEE 

Total demand 
(excluding cessesj^ 

1 

1 

Settlement 

On total area. 

On assessable area 

On cultivated area 


Initial. 

, Final 

1 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

1 

Final. 


Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rb a p 

1 

1 Rs 

Rs. 

Former 

Present 

1 0 10 

0 14 3 
0 14 10 

1 9 6 

• •• '' 

1 

1 0 11 

1 1 7 

2 C 6 

• *« 

I 13 0 

I 14 2 

1,03,464 

• •• , 

1,03,754 

l,07,7a3 

Increase 


0 0 7 

. 

j 

0 0 B 

• 

0 1 2 

t«« 

4,029 


1 In fevf villagcB of tlie des circle the smndiird rates wore exceeded by 17 6 per cent , and 
in the whole of the let forest circle by 16 i percent , while in the 2nd forest circle the 
assessment was 7 7 below the result by rates The net result was that the asaessmtnt on the 
whole pargnnah exceeded rates by 7 2 per cent 
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Tlie roMscd asscs'^nicnt of chftorent villages came into force at dates vary- 
ing from tlio 20th August, 1868 to tho 1st July, 1874 

Amongst tho revenue-paying body tho classes most laigely represented 
Propriclnry nnd Chauliiius and Sliaikhs , amongst the rent-payers, 

fcnnnt classes ChauhAus and Binjnias The fnlbiwing statement mil, 

hou c\or, show how m 1874 landlord and tenant were di tributed amono'st the 
pimcipal clans : — 


Cliaubnns 

Landholdcrg 

% ••• 

... lf.3 

Cliaiihfins 

Tenrints 

• •• • 

... 4,866 

Sbniklu 


. . 135 

Ban]aras 

• • 

680 

Brahninna 

!•« * 

56 

Sams 

» *• 

634 

I'athilns 


... 2J 

Brahmans 

»• • 

463 

K&i latha 

« « •«» 

17 

Shaikhs 

• • 

406 

Sa\,\ ids 

••• 

17 

I’othdns 


.. 208 

Mahiijans 

• • 

13 

Gujars 

*»• 

. 92 

Blahnoia 

• « • 

12 

Jnlahfis 

• * •» 

77 

.laiR 

• 

. 3 

Jhojhaa 


78 

G ujars 


1 

Jots 


60 

Olliers 

••• ••• 

4U 

, Sayyids 


.. 37 


Total 

... 479 

Ahfra 

Rawos 

Others 

• 

» • 

• • 

Total 

... 23 

.. 4 

... 2,404 

, . 10,032 


Of the land assessed at tho new settlement 6 7 was cultivated by the 
propiietors themselves and the remainder by their tenants, who in most cases 
possessed rights of occupancy. 

The destruction of records during the rebellion of 1857-78, and the diffi- 
culties found m completmor transfer registers winch have 
Transfers. , , , , , , 

been kept since that outbreak, prevent the preparation of 

any statement showing accurately what numbei of estates changed hands dur- 
lu" the teim of the last settlement It has been reckoned^ however, that the 
commercial and official classes, who m 1840 held but 1 6 per cent of the total 
.assessed area, held m 1870 as much as 6 4. Their possessions had thus 
quadrupled at the expense of the agricultural classes. The principal losers 
and gaineis were Shaikhs and Banij'^fis respectivelv. The former parted 
with 51 8, and the latter acquired 60 3 per cent of all the land transfei- 
red Forfeitures for rebellion in 1858 amounted to about 36,260 acres, 
of which about 35,610 were confiscated fiom Rajputs. The losses of that 
tube were mostly due to the sedition of then principal chief, Rdi Bhiip Singh 
of Behar. 

^ Letter (No 35) from Settlement Officer of Bijnor to Senior Member, Board of Kavenue, 
dated 2nd Anguat, 1873 
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P ipulation. 


According to the census of 1872, pargeuahA fzalgarh contained 130 in- 
liabitcd villages, of which 46 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
46 had between 200 and 500 , 30 had between 500 and 

1.000 , 5 had between 1,000 and 2,000, 1 had botivcen 2,000 and 3,000 ; 
fliul 1 had beliveen 3,c00 and 5,000 The only town containing more than 

5.000 inhabitants was Afzalgaih, w'lth a population of 8,350. 

The total population in 1872 nnmbored 62,870 souls (28,815 foinalesj, 
giving 342 to the square mile. Classified acoidmg to religion, there were 
41,321 Hindus, of wdioni 18,740 w’ero foinalos ; 21,542 Musalmtins (10,071 
females) , and 7 Christians Distributing the Hindu population amongst the 
foul gieal classes, tlio census shows 2,187 Brahmans, of wdiom 969 were 
females , 14,817 H'ljpnts, including 6,586 females, and 970 Baniy^s (453 
females) , whilst the great mass of the population is comprised m “ the other 
castes” of tlio census icturns, which show a total of 23,347 souls (10,732 
females) Tlie iiruicijjal Rralimvn subdivision found in tins parganah is the 
Gaur (2,085) Tlie oliiut Rijput clans are the — Obaulidn (14,305), Gaur, Raika- 
war, and Posiira The Banij as belong to the Agurwiil '599,, Gatali, Eaja-ki- 
Biradari, Dasa, Malicsaii, Rautgi, and RbandolwkI subdivisions. The most 
numeious amongst the othei cartes are the Mfili (2,030), Kali5r (l,341),Chamar 
(9,308 ), and Gadaiiya (1,197) Besides these, the iollowing castes comprising 
less than one thousand members are found m tiie paiganah — Taga, Barhai, 
Hajjtim, Jiihibd, KLakrob, Fakii, Sonar, Kumbdr, Kdyath, Abir, Oib, Jogi, 
Bharbhnnja, Kalal, Lobar, Qiijar, Nat, Jat, Sdni, Banjara, Blidf, Cblupi, Dhunia, 
Baiwa, Vaishnavi, Mewdti, Kanjar, Darzi, and Lodba. The MuSalmans are 
either distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,944), Sayjads (135), Mnghals (34), and 
Pathans (996), or entered as w'ltliout distinction 

The occupations of the people are shawm in the stntisrics collected at tlie 
census of 1872 From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not loss than fifteen jeais of age), 205 are 
employed in professional aimcations, such us Government seivauts, priests, 
doctors, and the like , 1,866 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carneis, barbers, sweepers, watliermen, &c. , 1,182 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods , 9,818 in agricultural operations , 4,126 m mdustual occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal There were 4,205 persons letuined as labourers and 532 
as of no specified occupation Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 487 as landholders, 26,143 as cultivatoi's, and 


Occupati 'ns 
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Physical features 
Elevation 


Rivers, 


Floods 


tneasnrement. On tlie completion of the cuvrent settlement in 1874 the rent- 
roll showed 149 estates Onahdls), distributed amongst 136 villages [mauzds). 

The parganah has no marked physical divisions. It is a flat alluvial plain, 
unvaried by eithei hill or forest, and more than two thirds 
of its total af'ea is cultivated The highest recorded eleva- 
tion above the sea is 853 8 feet, and the lowest 822 7 feet, 
the general slope of the surface being from north-noi th- 
east to south-south-west In the same direction flow the three principal 
streams For moie than half its length the eastern border 
is traversed by the Grdngan, a perennial stream with a deep 
bed The Ban, or rather Banra, here an mtermitfent brook, passes through 
the parganah flora end to end, and divides it into two almost equal parts And 
the Choiya, whose name shows it to be but a summer-dried i ivulet,^ forms on 
the west the boundary between this and the neighbouring parganah of Kirat- 
pur But the two latter streams, though toipid for the remainder of the year, 
assume during the rainy season a dangerous activity With the first heavy 
shower they o\erflow and fill rapidly with their waters 
eiery slight depression in the parganah “The country,” 
•writes the late Mr Carpenter, “ then presents the appearance of a notwoik of 
dry land and water. Every village has about two-tliirds of its area of com- 
paratively high ground, which stands out of the flood The homestead gene- 
rally stands on the dryest spot m this ground The rest of the area is regu- 
larly flooded, and from July to Septemboi it is hardly possible for a man to 
go from any one homestead to another without passing somew'hore in his 
course thi ough water one nr two feet deep The character of the country is 
remarkably uniform, and there is no part of it to which the above description 
does not apply more or less accurately.” 

The moisture of soil thus created renders much irng.ition unnecessaiy, and 
indeed only 5 1 per cent of the cultivated area is watered 
Irrigation There are a few earthen wells and water is found at an 

average depth of 23 feet , but the chief sources of irrigation are ponds and a 
branch of the Khoh canal This branch enters the extreme north-eastern corner 
of the parganah, whore it ends after a brief course of about 
three miles There aie some largo ponds in the south 

The communications of the parganah are poor and consist solely of 3rd 
Coromanications class roads, mere earth-made cart-tracks, unbridgcd, un- 
and products raised, and unmetallcd Amongst these may bo mentioned 

1 Supra, page 137, note. 
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ills roTids from Nilitanr to Kajibabad and from Nagina to Kiratpnr, wbicb 
cross one another m the parganab. A tfaiid, from Kiratpnr to Nibtanr, passe? 
through its southern comer But the products of the parganab, limited as 
they are to raw agiicultural produce, are not in truth such as to demand an 
plahorate 83 ^stem of highways The chief town, Akbaiabad, is nothing more 
than an overgrown village of less than 1,000 inhabitants But here the crops 
'of the parganab find their pimcipal market 

Of the cultivated area 60 17 is tilled for the autumn, and 3100 for 


the spring harvest , and the proportion in which the vari- 
ous crops aie sown for those reapings may he thus dis- 


played ; — 

Adtumn. 

Perceniagj of 
cultivated area. 


Supnrcatie . .. 8 13 

Cotton , 6 "a 

Charri or judr for fodder 63 

Course nces 36 46 

Fine do 1*26 

Coarse autumn crops 7 72 

00 47 

Add land left fallow for 
FUgarcnne crop of follow- 
ing autumn {pdndra ) 7 97 


68 14 

Land cultivated in autumn 
Ditto m sprmg 


Sprimq 


“Wlient . . 

Percentage of 
cultiiated area,- 

... 93 20 

Barley 

... 1 16 

Gram 

8 71 - 

Mixed wheat and 

barley i 

(gojt) 

... 1 74 

Coarse spring crops 

... 1 08 

Vegetables 

•16 

31 00 

Add land left fallow for crops 

of following spring (6d/ion) 86 


81 86 


68 14 
31 86 


Total ... 100 00 


The most valuable of these growths is sugarcane, from which, according to 
a rustic proverb, the revenue is paid ({Uise jama Liya jdta “ It is sown,” 
•w rites Mr Ca^’penter, on the best lands, and the practice is to have three 
p/nrs or turns of land for this crop. The land which is under sugar this year 
will bear a crop of cotton or wheat next year, and in the following year it will 
be fallow in preparation for the ensuing cane ciop Generally speaking, the 
whole of the manure of the village is devoted to these lands, though heie tyid 
there where manure is abundant a small quantify can be spared for cotton(Or 
wheat” Of the cultivated area 31 3 per cent^ is returned by the settlement 
lecords as manured, and 4 4 as capable of bearing crops for both harvests in 
the same year {dofasli) 

^ S(c in Mr Carpenter’s rent-rate report Bat would not hanta or diya. jdta have a more 
Ternncular ring ? 

49 
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The following stAtomonfc compares tho areas of the past and present 
settlements : — 


1 

Vnagxcsiabh area. 

j Amu^aUc area 

1 

Total 

area 

Settlement. 

Unrrtn 
land (in- 
cludiiip 
vilinpc 
sites ) 

Rero- 
nuc free 

Total 

Cullurahlc 
fnllovr land 
(incliulmp 
groTcs ) 

Cnltl- 

vntc-d 

! 

Total 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acre® 

Acres 

Acrci 


Former (surrey of 18H), 
Present (surre} of leG4- 
65,. 

6.102 

4,685 

4,9r0 

321 


4,805 

C,1I4 

19,599 

21,344 

24 484 
31,618 

*55, GOO 
06,664 

Difference ... 

—1,507 

—4,639 

—6,146 



-f",174 

1 

•i- 1,028 


It will bo seen that according to tho later settlement sur\ ey tho total 

^ „ area is 493 acres greater than that Rho\sn h\ the more 

Differences in area ° _ 

since time of former accurate rc\cnno Burtey of 1808-70 Tlic increase in 
sciilement assessable area since 1834 \tns, ns the abo\o tabic shows, 

principally due to the resumption, lapse, and confiscation of rc\cnuc-frce grants. 
Tho proportion of cultivated to oultuniblo falloii land remains tho same as at 
tho former settlement. 

The current assessment was effected by Mr. Carpenter. Tho monotony 
„ , , of its surface prevented tho dnision of tho par»Tan.ah into 

Soils and rent-rates. ‘ , 

circles ; and tho settlement officer proceeded at once to 

assume rent-rates for the various soils, which -uhen sanctioned uerc as fol- 


lows ; — 


Manured sods of any description ... 

Stwdi or loam with an admixture of sand ... 
ilatUydr or clayey land ... 

Widr or sandy land •f* 




■ II 


Rs a p 
6 2 6 
2 4 0 
2 10 4 
1 8 0 


per acre. 

II 

tl 


General rate III III 


...3 8 8 


The application of these standards gave for the whole parganah a gross 
rental of Es. 90,027 according to the soil, and Rs 89,760 according to the 
general rates Row, deduced from the highest of these sums at 50 per cent , the 
revenue would have reached Rs 45,013-8-0. But in the actual work of in- 
AssessmentB spcction and assessment village by village, it was found 

Demand and cesses, necessary to exceed the sanctioned rates by 8 8 per cent. 
The demand ultimately assessed amounted to Rs 48,985, exoludmg cesses j but 
the addition of the latter raised it to Es. 53,906-8-0. 
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The rciiilts ami inculonco of Ibc new nsscsement may be tbns compared 
'\\nb (liocc of tlio obi — 


Sctllcmcnl 


I^OInr^cr 

' rrn jtenr 


Total demand 
(excluding cegses) 

On latnl area 

On astcfnabte arra 

On culliLaled area 

i 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final. 

Initial 

Final 


1 

I'r n p 

Rs a p 

Rr a p 

Rs 0, p I 

Rs n p 

Rj. 0 p 

Rs 

Rs. 

Former ... 

1 la 10 

1 10 n 

3 6 4 


S U 8 

3 G 7 

67,166 

1 61,072 

I’rirLnt 

• 

1 fl 7 


18 9 

• • 

1 M 11 

... 

48,986 

Decrease 

• • 

0 6 4 

• 

0 G 1 

• • 

1 7 8 

• •• 

13,087 


Tlie principal ic\cnnc-pa\ing or proprietary classes are Sbaikbs and Jats 
T^nndhoWers and classes prcdoiiiiiiiiut amongst tbeir tenantry, Jdts and, 
Shaikhs But the following table w’lll sbow' tbe numerical 
Plrengtb of cacb great caste or tribe — 



Lanaholders 



Tenantt. 


Shaikhs 

• 


... 352 

Jnts 


... 1,671 

J AtH 

• •• 

* « 

. . 3l0 

bhaikllB , 


. S38 

.Mslnjans 



. 14S 

Sum* 


. . 163 

St' \ids 



, 135 

Rrfihinnns . 


... 65 

Hr ilimnns 

• »« 

, • 

. 16 

ilulAlin* 


. 44 

I’allnns 

• 


16 

Jhijhns . 


17 

Kn\ nslhs 



. . u 

biiyaida , 


.. 16 

Chnuhans 

• • 


, 13 

Chaul &ns 


la 

Khattris 

/•t 


... 7 

I’ath&UB 


8 

RiphiioSa 



1 

Others 


. . 594 

Others 

• 

• 

.. 81 






Total 

1,098 


Total 

.. 2,805 


or the land assessed at ibo now settlement 13 1 per cent, was cultivated 
by the proprietors tbomsolvos, and tbo remainder by tbeir tenants, W’bo bad as 
a rule rights of occupancy. For reasons already given in tbe article on par- 
^ ganab Afvalgarb, it is impossible to say accurately wbat 

number of estates oi fractions of estates were alienated 
during tbe currency of tbo former settlement But in tbe letter there quoted 
tbo domains of tbo uon-agriciiltural classes are reckoned to have increased 2 ^ 
times botw’eon 1840 and 1870. These classes held in tbe former year 5 7, 
and in the latter 13 8 por cent of tbo area assessed Tbe increase was of 
course made at tbo expense of the agricultural classes, tbe principal losers 
being^ Sayjids, Patbdns, and Sbaikbs, who parted with 42‘2, 30 2, and 21 '6 per 
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In Apnl, 1871, affcei the revenue assessed by Mr Caimichael had been 
Mr Catmiohaei’8 for neaily tuo years collected without difficulty, Govern- 
settiement, i87i. ment definitely confirmed his settlement. As there are no 
distinct tracts of soil in the parganah, its division into separate circles for pur- 
poses of assessment was unnecessary, and Mr. Caimichael therefore followed 
Mr Brown’s example in adopting but one circle. The aveiage rent per acre 
actually paid for various classes of land in this solitary circle was then ascer- 
tained The rents of 90 represeutatn e villages were carefully examined, and a 
rent-rate, which, as a rule, fell somewhat below that actually paid, was assumed 
as a standaid on which to calculate the revenue. The following table shows 
the actual and assumed rates . — 


Description of soil 

1 

Actual rates prr acre 

Assumed rates 

Irrigated. 

Unimgated. 

per acre 

Gauhdni (land eurrounding the 

Hs a p 

3 3 ai 

Ks a. p 

3 0 Hi 

Ks a p 

3 0 0 

village site ) 

Dumat (loamy soil) ... .. 

_ — ' 9 MJ 

2 8 11} 

2 8 0 

Mattiyar (clayey soil) 

2 6 6i 

2 1 6} 

2 4 0 

Bhur (sandy soil ... 

2 7 0 

2 1 6J 

2 0 0 


So little difiFereuce existed between the actual rates paid for irrigated and 
unirrivated land that but one assumed late was fixed for both. Mr Brown 

O 

had gone even furthei in the uniformity of his rates, having assumed but one 
general rate of Es 2-2-0 for all classes of land in the parganah. Jn deducing 
the assumed rates no attention was paid to the rates decreed in cases of 
enhancement ; the area enhanced on was, when compaied with the total area, 
consideied too trifling to furnish any criterion These assumed rates corres^ 
pond exactly with those of the adyoming parganah Sntfisi, whose soil closely 
resembles that of parganah Kot The application of the rent-rate thus assumed 
gave for the whole parganah a rental of Rs 2,40,774 ; and deduced from this 
at 50 per cent, the revenue would have amounted to Bs 1,20,387. It was, 
however, actually fixed at a somewhat lower figure, although the addition of 
Ks 11,033 for cesses raised the total demand to Es 1,21,360. The reduction 
of the assessment to below 50 per cent of the assets was, writes Mr. H E. 
Wilson, “ attributable quly to the deviation necessary to be allowed between 
one uniform rate of assessment and that called for by local peculiarities in 
individual estates ” 

Passing from the land revenue to the proprietors who pay it, we find 
Proprietary landholders are chiefly Edjputs, belonging to the 

Bnis, Eathor, B^chbal, Tomar, Ohauh^n, Bargfijai, Gaur, 
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The results and mcidonco of the now assessment may bo tbns compared, 
jtb those of (he old — 


SeUtcnicnt 


I.vcinrNoi 

rru Aonn 


Total demand 
(^excluding cetsu) 

On ioial area 

On attcfiahle area 

On cultivated area 

Initml 

Final 

Inttinl 

1 

Flnnl 

Initiiil 

Final 

Initial 

Final 


1 

Hr n p 

Hs a p 

Hr n p 

Rs a. p 

Rs n p 

Rs. a p 

1 

Rg 

Rs. 

Former ... 

1 IS 10 

1 10 11 

2 5 4 

I U 10 

2 14 8 

2 G 7 

67,160 

61,072 

rriSLtil ... 

• 

1 C 7 


1 8 0 

• 

I 14 n 

• • 

48,985 

Dccrcnio 

« • 

0 S 4 

• 

0 G 1 

•• 

1 7 8 

f *• 

13,087 


The piiucipal ic%enno-pa}ingoi proprietary classes are Shaikhs and Jats 
T^nnilliolilcrs nnd the classes prcdomimmt amongst then tenantry, Jdts and, 
Shaikhs But the following table will show the nnmencal 
strcngtli of each groat casto oi tribe — 



Lanaliolders 




Tenants, 


SlinlkliB 

t 

*«• 

• «* 

352 

Jntp 


... l,S7l 

J Ats 

• •• 


• *« 

nio 

bhnikliB . 

*•* 

. . 838 

.Mnlnjans 

« « 


• ** 

US 

Saul* 


. . 153 

Pa\ \i(lB 


, 

• 

135 

BrfiUinanB , 


... 65 

Jlr ihnians 

• M 

, 

f 

IG 

.luliilinB 


. 44 

I’nilinns 


, 


16 

.TIu.jlitiB 


. . 17 

Kn> nslIlB 

• fl 



U 

bii^ ^ ids , , 


.. 16 

CliiiulmiiB 

• • 


« 

13 

t’lmul &ns . . 


10 

KlmttriB 



• «t 

7 

Foth&iiH 


... 8 

BibIiiioIs 


• • 

• 

1 

Others 

(»• 

. S94 

Others 

• 

• 

•• 

81 






Tot vl 


1,01/8 


Total 

2,805 




• 






Of the land assessed at (ho now soltloment 13 1 pei cont was cultivated 
by the proprietors thomsolvos, and tho remainder by then tenants, w'ho had as 
a rule rights of occupancy. For reasons already given in the article on par- 
ganah Af/algaih, it is impossible to sa}'’ aocuiately what 

iMionalions i r. r n 1 J 

minibor of estates oi fractions ot estates w'ere alienated 
during the currency of tho former settlement. But in the lettoi tlieio quoted 
tho domains of tho non-agricultural classes are reckoned to have increased 2f 
times botw'eon 1840 and 1870 Those classes hold in the foimor year 5 7, 
and in tho latter 13 8 per cont of tho area assessed Tho increase was of 
course made at tho expense of the agricultural classes, the principal losers 
being Sayjicl?, Pathdns, and Shaikhs, who parted with 4:2’2, 30 2, and 21*6 per 
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Cent, respectively of all the land transferred. The principal gainers trer* 
Baniyds, -who gained 58 5 of the same From this calculation the 2,078 acres 
confiscated for rebellion in 1858 have been e\cliided. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Akbarabad contained 110 
inhabited villages, of which G5 had less than 200 inhabi- 
Population. tants, 36 had bctuccn 200 and 500, and 9 had behveea 

500 and 1,000. The total population in 1872 numbered 24,260 souls (10,991 
females), giving 426 to the square mile Classified according to religion, 
there were 18,088 Hindus, of whom 8,075 were females, and 6,172 Miisal- 
mdns (2,916 females). Distributing the Hindu population amongst the 
four great classes, the census shons 775 Brahmans, of whom 340 were 
females; 151 Rajputs, including 65 females, 562 Baniyds (250 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in the other castes” of 
the census returns, nhich show a total of 16,600 souls (7,420 females ) 
The principal Brahman snbdmsiou found in this parganah is the G-aur (761). 
The chief Rajput clan is the Chauhhn. The Banijas belong to the Agar- 
wal, Gdtah, and Raja-ki-Birddan (371) classes. The m ost niinieroiis amongst 
the other castes are the Juldlia (1,126), Chamdr (5,481j, and Jdt (4,897) Be- 
sides these, the following castes comprising less tlian one thousand members are 
found in this parganah. — B.uhdi, Mali, Kahar, Hajjdin, Khdkrob, Fakir, Sondr, 
Gadanya, Kumhdr, Kayasth, Jogi, Hat, Vaislmai i, and Dakaut The Musal- 
mdns are distributed chiefly amongst Shaikhs (1,700), Saj'yids (152), Mughals 
(423), and Pathdns (67), while a few others are entered without distinc- 
tion 

The occupations of the people are shown m the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872 From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations ‘ _ 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 157 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like, 825 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c , 366 in commerce, in bujnng, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conve) anco of men, animals, or 
goods, 3,474 in agricultural operations, 1,401 m industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the pieparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal There were 1,660 peisons roiuined as labourers and 266 
as of no specified occupation T.ikmg the total population, irrespective of age 
or sex, the same returns give 649 as landholders, 8,966 as cultivators, and 
14,645 as engaged m occupations unconnected wnth agncnlture The educa- 
tional statistics, which aie confessedly impel feet, show 250 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population nuinbeiing 13,269 souls. 
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In tlic lime of Akb-^r (1556-1305), pargunnh Akbarabad ^^as a mahal 
of tlic Sambbal dniMon (satkdr) of the Debli province 
{'fuJht) It rnntaincd i>Z,1^0-^highas (about 33,619]^ acres) 
and liad a land-rc\cnno of (5,40,i.'bl dams (about 11s 16,007) So far as is 
kno\Mi, Akbaribad ha*: undorgono no important changes during the past three 
conluno ‘1 It his tkeroforc, as an administr.itnc dnision, no furtlicr history. 
For events of generil intorost whioli .iflected it in common with other par- 
gin ibs — the suciO'Sum, for instance, of the dynasties nho ruled it — the reader 
Is relerred to the hi‘'loi> of the district 

AMiiiiruA, a Mlligc m the D inin igir parganali of the Dijnor tahsil and 
district, staiuF on the road belwocn Bipior and Moradabad, 12 miles fiom the 
former The popiil ilion imouiitod b\ the last census to Go3 souls Ambhera 
has a IsL cliss ]iolico stition and a district post oflice 

Amsot, a h unlct in the forests of parginali and talisll Nnjibabad, stands on 
the unmet died roul bet u eon Asafgirh and L'lldliang, near the left bank of the 
l\a\\ isan river, and 30 uiilos from Bi|nor. Tno [lopulatiou in 1872 amounted 
to 28 1 onI> Amsot has a 3rd class police-station,^ and a district post office, 
but IS in other respects insignirKaiit 

13 \udi\. 01 Bildu Jogi hispui, a village in the Diranagar parganali of the 
Bijnor t ihsll and district, lies a short distance north-cast of the unmetalled road 
botvrcoii Biinor and Niirpur, 1) miles from the former. The population m 1872 
numbered it71 

Bildia IS the scene of a large fur, hold in the month of Bhadon (Augusfc- 
Seplembcr), and atton loi iccording to a local estimate by about 7,000 persons. 
This assembly meets on a sandy pi item unr the village, ostensibly in honour 
of one Burho Babu, but in rcilit} to barter, buy, or sell Amongst the attend- 
ants Kumhars or potters form a strong edement, and there is a considerable 
traffic m mules At other times of the yeai Baldia is a pi ice of small importance. 

BAitnXi’UKV, the chief town of tho parganah so named in the Nagfna 
tahsil, IS situated on tho crossing ot several nuinotalled highway s, 27 miles 
from Bijnor The population by the last census amounted to 4,062 souls. 
Situated on tho out>kiits of the forest tiact, Biirhapura is a place of little com- 
mercial or other importance It has, however, a market on Mondays, a district 
post-office, and a 2nd class police-station Act XX. of 1856 (the ChaukidSn 
Act) IS in force here, and in 1876-77 the hoiiso-tnv thereby imposed gave with 
miscellaneous receipts aud the balance of tho preceding year (Es, 148) a total 
incoino of Rs 962 'Iho e\ponditure, which consisted prmcipally^ of pohee, 

* The grout uchcallhincBS of tho aurroundiiig forest causes this station to be closed through- 
out the raius 
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conservanoy, and pnblic works cbarges, amounted to Es. 805. In tTie same 
year the town contained 1,057 houses, of uhich 850 were assessed with the tax, 
the incidence being Re. 0-15-3 per house assessed and Re 0-3-2 per head of 
population. 

, BARHi;puRA, a parganah in the Nagma tahsil of the Bijnor district, is in 
Boundaries and forni a somewhat d.stoited triangle, bounded on the west 
by parganahs Najfbabadofthe Najibabad tahsil and Nagfna 
of its own tahsil , on the south-east by parganahs Dhd.mpur of the Dhfimpur 
tahsil and Afzalgarh of its own tahsil , and on the nonh-east by the sub- 
montane road, which separates it from the GarhwdI district. According to the 
revenue sniiey of 1869-70 the total area was 174 square miles and 54 acres, 
but the less accurate census of 1872 adds 15 square miles and 528 acres te 
Villages and ea- measurement At the completion of the last revenue- 

settlement in 1874 there were 228 inaMls or estates, dis- 
tributed ampngst 221 mauzda or villages 

Of the total area nearlj’- 100 square miles are covered with forest This 
Phtsicai. fba- chiefly on tb© Bh6bar or slope which separates the hills 
of Garhwdl from the plains of Bijnor, and which extends 
With an a\erage bieadth of four miles along the whole noith-east frontier of the 
parganah Here the woodlands produce little valuable timber, but their glassy 
glades afford pasturage to numerous cattle. Though now* 
uncultivated, much of the land is cultivable, and m many 
places the remains of sculptuie and masonry attest the foimer existence of 
a tliiiving population, decimated, perhips, by Ah Beg Gurgfin ^ Of such ruins 
the most important group is at Pdrasnath, in tliefoiest east of the chief town. 
The cultivated Barhiipura As the plain is approached the forest thins, and 
at length disappears entirely amongst the general cultivation. 
"Water, which ivas found at a depth of about 18 feet in the wooded uplands, is 
now obtained at a third of that distance from the surface Its proximity to the 
roots of the growing crops of course renders much irrigation unnecessary, and 
but 1 2 per cent of the cultivated area is watered Four- 
filths of what irrigation exists is supplied by wells The 
headworks of the Khoh canal are at Kamruddinnagar in this parganah , but 
during its brief course through Barhapura it remains untapped, and a small pri- 
vate watercourse, fed by the Sukron river, supplies the only canal-water in use. 

The great streams of the parganah, the Rdmganga and the Ekob, are no- 
Avhero utilized for irrigation. The Ramganga forms the 
boundary between the south-east corner of this and tho 
3 Supra, 


Tho (orest tract 


Irngotion 


Bivcrs 
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neigliljOiiHng pargrinali of Afzalgarh. Its tributary, tbe Khob, enters at tbe 
•extreme northern corner, and flounng in a tortuous course from north to south 
at length strikes the -western frontier and forms for about a third of the length 
thereof the boundary line of the parganah. In its course tlirough.the par- 
gannh the Khoh is joined on the left bank; by the Sanneh, \\hich at the point of 
junction is a larger stream, and on the right by tbe Sukron All these rivers 
receive in Graihuill the drainage of a considerable mountain area, and like 
other bill-torrents are liable to violent floods, which subside as suddenly as they 
rise All, too, are capricious in their courses and beset with treacherous qmck- 
ThekMdir of the ?ands Along the left bank of the Khob lies a long and nar- 
row strip of khfidir or alluvial land, which, though studded 
in places -with patches of coarse grass, is by far the mo«t fertile tract in the par- 
ganah. Tbe parganah has no sheets of water which can be called lakes, and 
Elevation and slope ^0 elevations worthy of the name of bills. The highest 
of conntry. level above the sea is 901 feet, and the lowest 784 feet. 

The general slope of the country is from north and north-east to south. 

As in the neighbouring Afzalgarh, communications are scarce and defec- 
Eco^olucAI. TEX- ti''® unmetalled roads from Nagina to Kalu Sayyid 

and Najibabad to Kdlfigarh cross m the chief town, while 
Communications ^ thud line of the same (3rd) class, traverses the south of 
and trade. tPg parganah on its way from Nagina to Afzalgarh 

The trade of the parganah is almost limited to agricultural raw produce, 
which finds a maiket at Barhdpura, Kotkddir, Tanda Mabiddswdla, and a 
few other places. 


Tbe following statement shows the proportion in which the various crops 


Crops. are sown for the spnng and autumn harvests ; — 


Automh. 


1 

Svamo. 



Percentage oj cul- 

Percentag 

e of cul- 


tivated area. 

tivated area 

Sugarcane ... 


6 82 

W heat ... ... ... 

26 62 

Cotton ... 


12 3b 

Barley . ... .. ... 

9o 

Judr^ for fodder (cAarrt) 

««• 

42 

Gram .. ... .. 

1*70 

Coarse rices 


26 31 

W heat and barley mixed C goji ) 

2 77 

Fine do 

Coarse autumn crops (jvdr, 

bdjra, 

3 37 

Coarse spring crops Qlinseed, must- 
ard, peas, Ac ) ... 

Vegetables 

3 32 

and /lodon millets, tiZ, Ac ) 

*•« 

8 94 

1 05 



51 22 


36 6S 

Add land left fallow for srgarcane 


Add land left falloir for crops of 


crop cf following autumn pt ndra), 

4 63 

follo-wing spring (Jtihan) ... 

7 63 



66 8b 


44 15 


Land cultivated In autnnm 66 65 

Litto m spring ... ... 54 15 


Total 




100 00 
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The current 'settlement of -land-revenue was effected by Messrs. Palmer 
of and Markham between 1867 and 1869, and its. areas may 
be thus compared with those of the assessments which it 

superseded . — 


Settlement 
land rerentic 



1 

Unassessabh area tn acres 

Assessable area in acres 


'"Settlement. 

1 

Barren 
(Including 
■vilDge- 
BitcB and 
forest ) 

Revenue 

free 

Total 

! 

1 

Cnltnra- 
ble ftl- 
loiT (in- 
cluding 
groves 
and for- 
ests ) 

1 

Cultiva- 

ted 

Total 

1 

Total 
aren la 
acres 

1 

Termer (survey of 1836), ' 

18, 6-14 

1,837 

20,471 

1 1,912 

1 

1 

8,609 

20,521 

40,992 

Present (survey of 1855), 

7,115 

3 

7,118’ 

29,02B 

17,339 

46,365 

63,483 

Difference 

— n',619 

— 1,834 

-13,353 

+ 17,114 

+ 8,730 

+25,844 

+ 12,491 


It Will at once be noted that the total areas here shown are less than 
, half that given by the revenue Bur\cy (111,414 acres), 

since former settle- The reason IS that more than half the pnrganah is the j&glr 
or untaved 6ef of the K&shipnr Rdja, and was therefore 
excluded from settlement The large increase in the culturable and decrease 
in barren area is due to the fact that at the former survey the whole forest area 
was written off as barren 


Mr. Palmer divided the parganah for purposes f assessment into four 


Circles of asesss- 
menl 


i al divisions The first 

illuvial land on the left 
forest circle the cultar- 
lia third or Barhdpnra 


circles, corresponding with its 
or khfidir circle included the 
bank of the Khoh, and ' 
able but sparsely cultivated parts of tb ^ 
circle, which was by far the largest of the four, comprised the greater portion 
of the plain between the first and fourth circles, while the second or khddir- 
bdngar circle was formed out of the debateable land between the first and 
third circles The soils of these circles were as elsewhere in 
the district classified inio siwdi, a rich loam slightly mixed 
with sand ; mattiydr or clay ; and hhur or sandy land. 


Soils. 
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The settlement officer next proceeded to assume rates of rent for the differ- 
ent soils m each circle. These lates when sanctioned by 
the Board of Revenue were as follows — 


Rent-rates 


Circle 

Bent-ratK per acre on soiU j 

General rate 

On Biwni 

On mattiyar 

On bhtir 

per acre. 


Rs a p 

Rb a p 

Rs a p 

Rb a p. 

I — KhSdir 

4. 2 0 

2 2 0 

2 0 0 

3 12 0 

III — Bnrhipura 

IV — Forest ., 

2 8 0 

16 0 

1 8 0 

• •t 

2 4 0 

0 2 0 


For the second or kha lir-baugai ciicle no special rates weie framed, those 
of the first snd third circles being ado >ted w here they respectively applied The 
application of these standards the whole parganah a rental of Bs 54,722 

according to the general, and Rs/ 2 according to the soil rates. Deduced from 

9 assessed would have been Rs 27,361 or 
meat estate by estate showed that the 
id it was considered fair to exceed them 
ly fixed v/as Bs 29,042 excluding, and 
Iu\he following table the results and inci- 


7 


these sums at 50 per cent tb 
Rs 27,036 But the nork^ 
sanctioned rates were undul 
by 7 4 per cent. The demand uf 
Rs 33,946-8-0 including cesses.^ 



deuce of the new demand are compared with those of the old •- 




Ikcidencb 

PEE ACRE 


Total demand 

Settlement 

On total area 

On assessable area j 

jon cultivated area 

(excluding cesses'). 


Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

FmaL 

Initial 

FmaL 


Rap 

U a p,; 

Rs a p 

Rs n p 

ris a p 

Re a p 

Es 

Es 

Former 

Present 

0 7 10 

0 6 L 
0 8 8 

0 15 0 


2 3 8 

1 2 7 

1 10 1 

19,210 

20.185 

29,043 

Increase 


0 2 6 


0 3 0 


0 7 6 


8,857 


The landholdeis who paj" this revenue are chiefly Sayyids and Rajputs, 
genuine or spurious. Of the laud assessed at the last 
settlement 6 3 per cent was cultiiatedby the proprietors 
themselves, and the remaining 93 7 by their tenants, chiefly 
1 The ten per cent cess on the assessed portion of the parganah amounted to Rs. 2,091-8 0, 


Proprietary 

classes 


tiLd that on Kojn bhioraj Singh’s jagfr to Es 2,000 

50 
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tenaiits-at--will Amongst tlie tenantry Chauliilns^ Rajputs, and Sanis (market- 
gardeners) were most largely represented But the followmg table will show 
the exact proportion in which landholders and tenants were distributed 
amongst the vanonsjclasses — 



Landholders 


201 

Ttnanlc 

... . 3, 1 22 

.. 093 

Sajyida 

• •• 


50 

Chnuhans 

JfSjpuls 



3l 

S.'inis ,, 

590 

Shaikhs 



21 

Jdts 

. ... 304 

Mahajans 


■ •1 

17 

Shaikhs 

... ... 244 

Patbans 



. IC 

Banjarfis 

... 189 

firahmans 


• • 

.. 

Julalida , , 

... ... 122 

Bishnois 



.. 12 

Bralinians ... 

,. 76 

Kfiyasths 

, , 

« 

.. 10 

I’aili&ns , 

. . 59 

Jats 



. 4 

.Thopias 

. . 58 

Khattris 



2 

Sny^ ids 

... 23 

Christians 



I 

Aliirs 

.. 15 

Others.,. 

, , 


.. 12 

Gujuis 

... 0 





Others 

., 1,254 



Total 

... 201 


Total .. 8,7 22 


AUenatioBB 


The census of 1872 estimates the amount paid by tenants to landowners 
as rent and cesses at Rs 1,07,334. 

It IS unfortunately impossible to show the exact number of estates or 
shares in estates alienated duiing the cuirency of the last 
settlement (see article on parganah ArzALGAun) Mr, Mark- 
ham’s calculations prove, however, that of the land transferred between 1840 
and 1870, 63 8 passed into the hands of agiicultunsts, and but 36 2 into those 
of business men The chief gamers wore agricultuial PatliAns and non-agri- 
cpltural Baniyds, who obtained 51 4 and 29 3 per cent respectively of all the 
passmg property. The chief losers were improvident agriculturists, 61 4 per 
cent, of the total loss being borne by Sayyids and 33*2 by JAts The confisca- 
tions for rebellion (.1858), which amounted to 67,897 acres, were conferred 
by Government on the R6ja of Kaslupur, in part exchange for bis Bareilly fief 
of CbAchait This again was no acquisition to the official or commercial classes ; 
but during the thirty years the latter managed to increase their possessions 
11 times over. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Barhapiira contained 93 
inhabited villages, of which 57 had less than 200 inha- 
bitants, 25 bad between 200 and 500; 7 bad between 
500 and 1,000 , 1 bad between 1,000 and 2,000 , and 3 bad between 2,000 
and 3,000 The total population m 1872 numbered 27,bB7 souls (12,401 
females), giving 145 to the square mile. Classified accoidmg to religion, 
there were 19,241 Hindus, of whom 8,586 were females, and 8,296 MusalmAus 

^ The settlement report of 1874 gives one town of over 3,000 inhabitants, tii* , BarhSpnra 
With 4,062 BOUla, 


Population. 
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(3,815 females). Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 636 Brdhmans, of whom 271 were females, 2,933 
Rajputs, inolnding 1,265 females ; 450 Bamyds (186 females) ; whilst the 
great mass of the population is compiised in “the other castes” of the 
census letiirns, nhich show a total of 15,222 souls, of whom 6,864 are females. 
The piincipal Brdhman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Graur 
and Kauaujiya The chief Eiljput clans are the Chauhdn (2,374) and 
Bharknra. The Banij'ds belong to the Agarwdl (352), Raja-ki-Biiddari, and 
Khandauia subdivisions The most numeious amongst the other castes are' 
the Mdli (1,801), Chamdr (5,959), and Gladariya (1,011) Besides these, the 
following castes comprising less than one thousand members are found im 
this parganah . — Bairdgi, Kahdr, Hajjani, Julaha, Khdkrob, Fakir, Sund,r,' 
Kumhdr, Kdyasth, Ahir, Kaldl, Giijai, Nat, Jdt, Sdm, Banjadra, and Chhipf. 
The Musalmdus aie distributed amongst Shaikhs (924), Sayyids (158), Blughals 
(60), and Pathdns (464), the remaindei being entered as without distinc- 
tion 


Occupations 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
ceusus of 1872 From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 88 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the hke , 865 in domestic service, as personal servants, vater- 
cariiers, barbers, sweepers, washeimen, &c ; 379 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 4,062 m agiicultural operations; 1,360 m industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable-, 
mineral, and animal There were 2,803 persons returned as labourers and 
151 as of no specified occupation Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same leturus give 46 as landholders, 10,462 as cultivators, and 
17,029 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture The educa- 
tional statistics, vhich are confessedly impeifect, show 51 males as able to read 
and write out ot a total male population numbering 15,136 souls 

In the Ain-i-ALhflii (A. D 1596) Isldmilbad, to which the modern 
paiganah of Baihapura closely corresponds, is entered 
as a mahal of the Sambhal dndsion (saridr) and Dehli 
province (siiba) Its aiea was at that time 15,2614 highas (ciro 15 788-iV 
acres) and its revenue 346,348 ddms (about Es 8,659). The Jats, who now 
hold so few estates, were then the principal pioprietary caste At the begin- 
ning of the British administration, early in 1802, the parganah vas absorbed 
into that of Nagina, and its name, derived from a now deserted village, faded 
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into oblivion. In 1844 it wn3 again separated from Nagfna, to form the 
nucleus of the modem BailiApiira Tlio constitution of tlic latter iindonvcnt 
some important changes in ISGG A Inigo portion of its men ivas enfranchised 
of revenue to form the Kasliipiii domain,^ and a ragged strip of land between 
the Garhwtil hills and the submontane road was transfcricd to Garhn.il. Tho 
general history of the parganah, as apart from its torntoiial metamorphoses, 
has been told in that of the disliict. 

BiSHTA, tho lioadquai ters of the parganah so called in tho Obfmdpur 
tahsil of the Bijnor distiict, had m 1872 a jiopulatiou of 1,7G1 inli.abitants 
and IS 25 J miles distant fiom Bijiior B.ishta is merely a largo agnciiltural 
Tillage, hut has a police station, (3rd class), a district post-office, and a market 
on Sundays. 

BiSHTA, a parganah in the Chfmdpur tahsil of the Bijnor district, is 
Boundaries, area, hounded on tho north by parganah Ddr.4nagar of tho Bijnor 
tahsil , on tho west by the G.ingcs, which separates it 
from the Meerut (Mhatli) disti ict , on the south by tho MorAdabad district; 
and on the east by parganah Cbtindpur of its own tahsil. Its area according 
to the revenue survey of 18G8-G9 was 104 squ.aro miles and 494 acres, but 
the census of 1872 lessens that moasnretnent by 1 square mile and 574 
acres. In 1874 the parganah cont.uned 190 estates, distributed amongst 15G 
villages. 


Physical features 


The upland tract. 


The parganah, which occupies tho south-wostorn corner of the distnct, has 
an uneven and diversified suiface Still it may bo roughly 
divided into two mam portions — the khadir or low alluvial 
land that skirts the great nvei on tho west, and the hiingar or sandy uplands 
that occupy the remainder of the area Tho most fertile 
pait of the biiugai is a group of villages to the extreme 
east Here there are abundant wells and a soil rvhoso sandiness does not 
vitiate its fertility As oue passes wmstwaid from this favoured tract the 
Borl becomes poorer and poorer until it at length degenerates into almost 
pure sand A eloping bank, howevei, cairies one dowm into a stnp of iich and 
fertile soil, perhaps a discarded bed of the Ganges, from 100 to 300 yards in 
Width, and moist with the drainage of the higher lands on either side “ From 
whis,” writes Mr. Maikham, “ the soil again uses and gets weaker as onb goes 
westward, again to become mere sand above a second and still steeper and better 
defined bank, below which hes the khfidir of the Ganges Every here and there 
between these two banks occur smalloi and more local slopes, at the top of 
each of winch is sand, and below a (/Ma?i-khlidir. The surface of the 
paranah is thus a succession of ten aces, gradually subsiding in level towards the 
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west, tlio border bank of csioh of 'wbicb evidently marks "wbere in bygone ages 
tlio stream of tbc Ganges once rested for a season on its gradual passage west- 
ward to its picsent bed ” 

The Ion land or klitidir tract is no less vniied in appearance than the bdngar. 

Below the bank winch divides the foimer from the latter 

Tho lowland tract 

lies a groat line oi swamp, ovtonding north and south from 
one end of the parganah to tho other But, nhether owing to a fall in the water 
Ion el or a gradud use of tho suiface, this marshy belt is becoming yearly less 
marshy and more cultivated Thirt}’’ years ago tigers Nvere shot here A 
tamo elephant Nvas lost bj’’ sinking in the s\Nnmp and wild elephants \Nere some- 
times seen in its neicrhbouihood But there has been a wreat change Home- 
steads and thiiving vill iges are aocuinulating on the reclaiinel morass And 
except in years of inundation, when the watoi logged fields are abandoned to 
snipe, nee ciops are grown on a tract long deseited by elephants and tigers. 
“ From this swampy belt,” continues the Nvriter lately quoted, ‘‘the khadir 
rises towards the Nvost, iiitorsocted every noNV and then by Nvatercoiirses 
and depressions all moio or loss swampy, and sometimes even approaches bliur 
(sandy soil) m composition, while along tho extreme west, on the bank of 
the Ganges, all is uncultivated grass land and sandy waste from north to 
south.” 


Irrigation 


Notwithstanding its wealth of sand, the parganah is highly cultivated, and 
less than a tithe of tho total area is barren Water is found at an average of 
16 feet below the surface in the upland and of 6 feet in the 
Gangetio traot At the opening of the current settlement 
only 1 5 of tho cultivated area Nvas returned as irrigated, but this Nvas in the 
opinion of the settlement officer “ a gioss uudoi -statement ” The water used 
is supplied almost ontiiel}’- by earthen nvcIIs , there are no ponds of any size, 
and tho only river is the Ginges The mam line of the defunct Eastern 
Ganges Canal scheme passed through tho extreme east of the parganah and 
there separated into two branches But tho villages lu that quarter are 
already iich m wells, fed at a distance of about 12 feet from the surface by a 
strong subterranean spring called the B&m There are no hills in the par- 
gauab, the highest lecerded elevation being 731 1 feet 
above the sea, and the lowest 687 0 feet. 

Though some thiee or four unmetalled highways pass through its north- 
CommnnicationB ^rn and eastern corners, the bulk of the parganah is 

and trade Unprovided with roads of any soit The principal line is 

that from Bijnor to Dhanaura , but even this belongs to the 2nd class, and 

favours Bdsbta for a few miles only. The primitive slate of trade in this 
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parganahis, however, sufficient excuse for the absence of gooj communications^ 
and as the Ganges is navigable throughout its course along the frontier, it 
will be yeais before more are requiied. The chief town, Bdshta, is but a large 
village of less than 2,000 inhabitants, and there are no other places with any 
pretence to the title of town. Manufactures there are none, and the commerce 
of the parganah is confined to agnoultural raw produce. 
The piincipal crops, and the proportion in which they are 
sown for the spring and autumn harvests, may be thus displayed .* — 


AtTTtrMN 


Percentage of 
eullwaied area 


Fugarcane ••• 

Colton 

Judr for cattle lutlder {charri) 

CoarfC rii (_s 
Fine do 
Coarse nutnninal crons (judr, hdjra, 
and hodon millets, lil, Lc ) 


Add land left fallow for snga-cane 
crop of following aatunin (pandra) 


Speiko' 


Percentage of" 
cultivated area^ 


Ditto 


spring 


4 32 

Wheit .. 

12 37 

4 99 

Barley 

12 32 

2 76 

Gram vetch 

4 30 

1 81 

W heat and barley mixed (.go^i;) 

11 23 

1 99 

Vegetables 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, 

66 

35 87 

mustard, peas, &,c ) 

3 19 

61 74 

Add Ian 1 left f illow for crops 

43 96 

) 3 60 

of following spring {bdhan) 

80 

65 24 


44 7& 

im liarvest 

.. ... 66-24 


ditto 

. . . 44 7G 



Total 


100 00 


Of the cuUitated area 14 per cent is mannied , but of the land capable of bear- 
rr a jia^ing crop at both hai vests of the year no trustworthy statistics exist* 
The following table compares the areas of the parganah at 
Settlement areas. opening of the past and present revenue settlements. — 


in 



Unatscs^able area in acres 

Acseesable area in acres 

Total 

Settlement. 

Barren 

(including 1 illagc 
sues) 

Revenue-free 

Tntal 

1 

\ Cnlturnblc 1 

fallow (inclu-j 
ding groves) j 

Culti- ' 
rated 

Total 

area 

in acres* 

FormcrCsurvc) 
of 1«3G,) 

Prcscnt(surTev 

of 1 SG6 6 m 

11,824 

0,204 

2,lf2 

1,670 

1 

18,936 

7,874 

1 

25,663 

20 898 

26,984 

38,101 

61,647 

68,999 

66,483 

66,873 

Difference 

— 5,<i20 

— 442 

—0,062 j 

1 —4,066 

+ 12,1 17 

+ 7,462 

+ 1,90 


The difference in total area is partly due to flinial action and partly per- 
haps to tne greater accuracy of the later settlement sun ey. It is true that this 
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Ttirvcv ncrc? los'^ than doo'? (he rovonuo snr\oyof 

litif lu (ho in(or\ '\n)('{\\oon (ho former and (ho hi((cr (here had boon 
totno albnnl inoromoid AVhal ha‘< boon alronh \Mi((‘jn of tlif i ’dunation of 
'\\nio)t in (bo blimbi (not ndl lM^o jiroparcd iho ruador fur tin, large increase 
of rnltn itnin •■hoiMi b\ tho abn\o ( dilo 

The rnnont ‘■ojlliinont nf land-ro\cnnc i\as oflcotfd b> Mosers Carpon(cr 
T lirciitti 1.1 triilo- and ?'l 11 khnin. The )i irgaii ib w. is not di\ idod into circles 
of 'l■-•.e‘.‘;nlont, I( had iinb od boL'ii ])n)|)o-.od to cicate (no 
* neb t ir< K', (bo and tho hdn^ai but llulUr nwX Ixtu^ar ^\cro found 
to be ‘•o inlnc.doh in(orini\cd (hat tic idea nas abandoned 
Ihc ront-raies a‘-‘'ntiud ns a b.isis for the calculation of 
tho ”ne-s roidal wore for the various «oi!s ns ftdlows — 


J.tfrnrrJ roils 
t- 

MlltlT&T 

til ur->n\ol 
lllinr 

Getter tl 


IN a p, 
r. 1 0 per acre, 
s in 0 

D 10 0 

I li c 

J-^c „ 

1 ! 8 8 


The nature of (he soiK licrc mentioned has been exidaiiicd as well m 

part I of till'' iiolioc as in preceding pargan ili article^. 

The application of lbc''e ‘•taiulards gave foi the whole parganah a rental 

of ii(I,!?lU according to gciier.d, and Hs 9G,75G aceord- 
AFic'sincnl, . i » ir i i i i i i 

iiig to ‘•oil intc ‘1 And linll tlio rental lioing demanded as 

revenue, (be demand would have been Ks 48, 120 or IN. 48,378, accoidiiig as 
it were deduced from the former oi the latter sum But ns cl<=cwbero in this 
di'stnel, the sanctioned rcut-ialos were found during the oarcful process of 
asEC6‘^nicnt to be insnflicient. Tho general into was exceeded bv G 5 per ccufc, 
with the result of raising tho revenue ultimately assessed 
to ]{s 51, .01.'), or IN 5G,Sl)O-8-0, inchidmg cesses. The fol- 
lowing table compares the incidciico of tbo old and now assessments — 


Demand 


ScUlcincnt 


Former 

I’rc'cnt 

Increase 


Ivciorvci 1 1 u ACitr 


Total demand 

Oil total area I On ai^enal/lc area \On cultiiated area I cesses^. 


Initial 


Initial I innl. Inillnl Liiiol Initial 


IN a j) Its a p 15s a p 

0 10 is 0 9 11 0 12 C 
0 IJ B 



Its n p lls a p Its 

l 8 10 I 1 0 40, SOI 
. 1 4 7 
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Amongst tLe rcvcnne-pn} ing or propriclnry classes Jfifs nnd Sajyicls nreJ 
nnnicncally sliongcst, \\Jiilo JiUs and Sam's preponderate 
amongst the lcnanir 3 \ Tlio follo\\ ing tahlo %yiI1, ho■v^e\er, 
sliow how m 1874 Jandlioldeis and tenants vere distributed amongst tbo Yari- 
ous classes — 


Proprietary eliiBBca 


Landholder'! 



Tenants 


Jnts . . 

... a.ao 

.Tfils 


.. IjO'O 

Sayyids 

. . 246 

Snnts 


.„ 687 

SllUikllB 

123 

Giijars 


.. 600 

RojpdlB 

.. 118 

r.nilimans 


. 387 

Mahd]ans ... 

C3 

Jliojlifis 


. 305 

Bralimans 

43 

UdjpGts 


... 349 

Piithuna 

. . 27 

Ahfrs . . 


.. 124 

KfijoBths 

28 

Hanjdrds 


. . 46 

Gujars 

51 

SlmilJiB 


31 

Others . . ... 

33 

Pnthdns ... 

• • 

.. 28 



Sayyfds 

• •• 

. . 16 



Juldhds 


... 10 



Others 

«« B 

. 1,488 

Total 

l,0-»9 


Total 

4,940 


Of the land assessed at the outset of the present settlement, 15 per cent was 
cultivated by tbe piopnetors themselves and the remainder by tbcir tenants, 
who were cbiefly tenants-at-M ill Ibo sum paid by cultnators to landlords 
as rent and cesses is estimated by tbe census of 1872 at Es 70,403 

For this paiganab no statistics of alienations during the currency 
of tbe last settlement exist. It may be mentioned, 
Alienations however, that of tbe 7,244 acres confiscated for rebelbon 

in 1858, 4,000 weie granted as rewards to loyal subjects nnd tbe remainder 
auctioned. 


According to tbe census of 1872, parganab Bdsbta contained 117 in- 
habited villages, of which 61 bad less than 200 mhahi- 
Popnltttion tants,48 bad between 200 and 500 , 6 bad between 500 

and 1,000 , and 2 bad betn eeu 1 ,000 and 2,000. Tbe total population in 1872 
numbered. 28,188 souls (12,760 females), giving 274 to tbe square mile Classi- 
fied according to religion, there w'eie 22,262 Hindus, of Avhom 9,974 were 
females, 5,912 Musalmdns, amongst whom 2,781 were females , and 14 Chris- 
tians. Distubuting tbe Hindu population, amongst tbe foui great classes, the 
census shows 1,283 Bidbmans, of whom 565 were females; 1,136 Rfijpiits, 
including 533 females , 400 Baniyfis (176 females) , whilst tbe great mass of 
tbe population is comprised in “tbe otbei castes” of the census returns, which 
show a total of 19,443 souls, of whom 8,700 are females Tbe principal 
Brdhman subdivisions found m this parganab are tbe Caur (846) and Sanadh. 
Tbe chief Efijput clans are tbe Cbaub6n, Gbogbi, and Edtbor. Tbe Baniyfis 
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bt (o tlic A/:nru/tl, Tltiia-la-lhn’ulnn, niul Gin(lnuri 3 n Bubdnisions^ The 
ino'-t luniinroti'- mnoiip'-i tlio udicr CT^trs me tlio Mali (],]13), Cliamiir (6,201), 
Guiir (2,(Min) P'uii (1,991), mul .la( (3,311) Dc^idos (licso, (ho following 
n^ti I om]'ri‘-iiig h"-'^ (Inn one (hoU'-aml innnhcr'; are found in ihis pnrg.annh . — 
1 i;:n. nirh'ti. Ivdi r. 11 ip'im, .Inl-dn, KliaKroh, Bonar, Gadariya, Ivnmhdr, 
K'i\ l‘-•h. Mn'r. do^zi. Ivdal, and Na( Tho'-c Jlif-alm.his \\ho arc not distributed 
among*-! Slnihh'; (11 1), 3 n^id*- (2(>7j, Mughals (20), and Pathans (164), 
nrc (’ntoird a** wilhont ili'-tim (ion 

'Jbo < crnjia(i<‘n‘- ('f (he* | (ojdo nrc sbonMi in (he ■;(alis(ics collected at tlio 
cim'-nc of Fioin (hc<:c i( appears (hat of the malo 

rriip fiif athiK I opnlation (not !(<-*' than fifteen }ears of ago), 62 are 

cinploM’d 111 profo'-cional a\oca(ions meb a*; Go\ermncn( ‘:er\nnts, priests, 
d(‘ltor^. and (he liKe 690 in doinc-tic scnice, as jiersonal 'cri ants, uatcr- 
e iirur*- barbers, t-Mcijurs, ^^a‘^bclnun, Ac . 2.'t3 in eonnncrce, in bu}ing, sell- 
ing. K( eping or If tiding nione\ or goods, or (he con\e^nnco of men, animals, 
<ir goods , .9,308 in agrunboid opnations, 1,100 in indnstnal occupations, 
nits and imcb lines, and (be prejiaration of all classes of snbsiancos, icget.able, 
miner d and animal Tlicre were 1,310 persons returned as labourers and 
100 as of no specified orcnjiation T.iKing (be total population, irrcspcctn c of 
ago or se\. (be s imo returns gn e 702 as l.uidliolilci s, 16,006 as cultivators, 
.iiid H.diOO ns ciig.igod in oconp.itions nneonneeted with agiiculturo. The 
cdncitioiial statistics, wbidi are confisc(<lh imperfect, show 10*1 males as 
.ible to rend .ind write out of n total male jiojnil.ation numbering 75,424. 
soul*’ 

It 16 needless boro to rejieat such facts m (be general history of tlio pnr- 
g in lb as lia\o been alieadj told in that of (be disfiict , but 
cbangc's in its constitution aro a fitting subject for detail. 
Ill 1.990 parganali A/ampiir, to winch the model n Ib'i'-litn cloBclj coi responds, 
was a nialial of the tSambli \1 goxcinnient and Debli proinicc It cont.aincd 
5.9,167 Idgb.is (31,6665 icicsi, ) loldcd arc^emIO of 23,80,'178 ddms (Ps 59,737), 
and was jiosscsscd cbietlv by Tigas At another period of Akbai’s loignit was 
the (lef of (lie rehclbous Mii/tis But A/aiii]mr Avas not tlio only old factor 
of new Ihlsbta, which cont.iiiis poitions .also of the Akbari mnlial of Gnndanr 
And the present paig.iiiab n«ed OAcn in British times to bo sljlod both Azam- 
pur Bi'ishtr. and G.uuliuir Bashta Romo part of the ancient Azampur, incliid- 
ing the village of A/ainpur itself, have been tr.ansfciicd from this paiganab to 
Idor.id.ibad. But Bafabta Blill coincides subslnuti.illy with its repieseutalne of 
the sivtcciitb coutnry 
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Bijnor or Bijoanr, tlio capital, but not llio chief -town of the district so 
named, lies m north latitude 29° 22' 30," and east longitude 78° 10 32," 55 miles 
from Bareilly. Its site has an area of 179 acres with a population of 72 to the 
acre. It contained m 1853 11,713, and in 1865 as many as 12,506 inhabitants. 
According to the last census (1872) the population amounted to 12,805 person', 
of whom 6,389 wore Hindus (2,820 females), f),'139 Musalni ins (3,004 females), 
and 37 membeis of the Christian and other religions Dis’^ributing the popula- 
tion among the rural and urban classes, the i etui ns show 409 landowners, 1.503 
cultivators, and 10,948 persons pursuing occupations unconnected wuth agricul- 
ture The number of enclosures m 1872 was 1,282, of winch 658 vroro occu- 
pied by Musalmans. The number of houses during the same year was 2,603, of 
•which 361 were built with skilled labour, and of these 30 were occupied by 
Musalm&ns. Of the 2,242 mud huts in the town 1,360 were owned by Musal- 
mdns Taking the male adult population (not less than 15 years of age), the 
following occupations were pursued by more than 40 males . — Barbers 142, 
blanket-weavers 69, carpenters 51, cultivators 585, hukka-makers 56, 
labourers 538, landowners 149, money-lenders 45, pandits 75, pedlars 113, 
parohits (family pnests) 89, servants 1,422, singers and musicians 124, sweepers 
43, tailors 364, weavers 187, and wine-sellers 41 

Bijnor stands on slightly undulating ground about three miles from the left 

bank of the Ganges, whose rich plain it overlooks It 
Site and appearance. . . u 4 . \ j i 44 . xt. 

is a neat but unpretending little country toivn, with 

more than the usnal sprinkling of brick*work bouses Through its centre 

runs a broad mam road, metalled and flanked with sancer drams This, the 

pnncipal place of business, is named after the magistrate who designed it, 

Palmerganj Many of the lesser thoroughfares are paved either with small 

hncks set on edge, or thick hexagonal bricks, set in hrae Nine high ways, 

three of each class, radiate from the town into the surrounding country. 

These lead respectively to Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, and Hagina (1st class); 

Kfratpur, Hihtaur, and Niirpur (2nd class) , and Dardnagar, Mandawar, 

and IJjalfghdt 3rd class In material signs of commercial prospenty, such 

as temples and tanks of brick or stone, Bijnor is somewhat wanting. A 

few mosques and temples are scattered about the town and its suburbs, 

but none possess sufficient architectural merit to justify mention A few 

earthen tanks, too, there are, which ha\ e figured from time to time in the 

reports of the Sanitary Oomraissioner. To four c/ia/is or wells named 

^ respectively Shiiin, Effidm, Pattharwdla. and Haj- 

jdmdn, local tiadation assigns an age of about 250 
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years. Tlio town is divided into tlio following imihallas, i e, wards or 
quarters ’ — 


A’omc of muhalh, 

Cliandhntiiin 

Jatuu or Kuuvrar Balgovind 


Kiizipara 

Acbfirian 

Bullcrgan] 

Rangaran 

Cli&h Sbirln 

Pfizar Sbaroba 
Br&Iiniandu 
Kbaindn 
Mirdbagfin 


Origin or translaiwn of name, 

Tbo squires’ quaitor 

Residence of the Jals and of Bfilgovmd, Who 
was pciliaps then principal worthy. 

Judge’s plot 

Malifibrabmans’ quarter (see page 28C) Tbo 
Maiiubr&bninns are the only r sidunts 
Bullcr’s market, so named after Mr Collector 
Buller 

I’crvon’s ward The Rfingars are descended 
from 1 djiidls, Abus, and other Hindus who 
adopted the Muslim faith and became 
Shaikhs 

Contains tbo Chdh Shirin or "sweet well” just 
mentioned 
Saturday market, 

Brdhmnns’ quarter 
Khatri*’ ditto. 

Laud surveyors’ ditto The Mtrdha, who calls 
himself a Sliaikli, no longer confines hia 
pursuits to the measurement of land 

The principal public buildings arc tbe office and conits {Lctchahn) of tbo 
luagistiato-pollocioi, erected m 1849 and enlarged in 
Fuhhc buildings 1877 , a woll-built buck j.ul, whose barracks stand 

on the radii of a cirolo , tbo distiict zila school and boai ding-house ; the 
central sadr dispensary, a well vontiluteJ biick-woik stiuctme standing m 
a walled enclosure , a police station of tbo 1st class , an inn (sajdt) for natives, 
consisting of a quadrangle sui rounded by tiled huts, and tbo central post- 
office of tbo district. 

The great size and spread of some lanad] trees beside tbe iragistrale's 
office deseive to bo noticed Here and there tbe town 

Civil station 

18 fringed by handsome gloves oi othei tices , and this 
is more especially the case on its uoilhein side, whoie hos the civil station. 
That station contains of couiso few houses, but most of thorn aie snirouudod 
by fair gaideus The station comotoiy, with its thatched and whitewashed 
lodge, its weeping willows and its flouers, is desciibed as one of tbo most 
picturesque spots in the neighbourhood. As troops weie uevoi quailored 
permanently at Bijnoi, there is no cantonment 

To the civil station and public offices Bijuor owes its pie-ominonco in 
the distiict Greatly behind Nagina and Najibabad 
in population, it must piobably yield to both in manu- 
factures and commerce also. Its only remaikablo manufactures aio the pockot- 
knives prepaied by a outlei in the north-eastern suburb of 33ukh/ira, and tbo 
cotton threads worn like the iibbon of an oider by Hindus claiming descent 
from “ twice-born” castes. The pocket-knives, made only to oidoi, cost a balf- 
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rupee each, audjtho sacred fchi eads aie bvcnly times as cheap. Both are exported 
in some quantity to tlio upper Dual) and Delhi. Markets aro nold thrice a 
■week. The following register of imports, compiled from the returns of the 
municipality’s octioi outposts, will give some idea of the trade • — 

Statement showwg imports of taxable articles for tivo yeais 


Net iMiorra in 


CoNsujimoN ren nr ad in 


Artfclcs. 


Gram 

Sugar refined 
Do unrefined . 
Ghi ... 

Other articles of food, 
A nimals for slaughter, 
Oil and oilseeds . . 
Tnel, &c. .. 

Bmldingfi materials, 
Drugs and splcts ... 
Tobacco . 

European cloth ... 
Native cloth .. 

Metals . 


1874-76. 

187( 

.-77 


1874-7t 

' 



1 

87C-77 

• 


Quan- 

tity, 

Value, 

Quan- 

tity 

Value, 

Quan 

tity 


Value. 

Quan 

tuy 

- 

Valuf 

• 

Mds 

Its 

Mils 

Its 

M 

s 

c 

Us 

a 

P 

M. 

8. 

c 

Its 

a 

p 

87,896 




G 

J5 

3 


, , 


7 

2 

13 




294 


115 

« « 

0 

0 

14 




0 

0 

G 




10,479 

. 

14,216 


0 

32 

1 


, 


I 

3 

0 




761 


767 


0 

2 

6 




0 

2 

4 




1,21,101 

8,619 

1 29,069 

7,770 

9 

10 

10 

0 

10 

C 

9 

35 

14 

0 

9 

6 

ihd. 1,921 

638 

hd 2,017 



• • 


0 

0 

8 


• 





1,977 


1,827 


0 

0 

0 


• • 


0 

6 

9 




26,814 


27,14. 


3 

2 

1 


• 


2 

3 

1 


»»• 


C,S32 


8,177 

H,947 

0 

19 

G 

0 

16 

I 

0 

25 

0 

0 

14 

7 


8,838 


7,745 


»«t 


0 

10 

11 


« 


0 

9 

5 

872 


1,104 


0 

2 

10 




0 

3 

6 


• • 



46.422 

«• 

43,7’9 




3 

7 

7 


t 


3 

6 

6 


6.584 


;,434 




0 

6 

10 


• • 


0 

9 

1 

• « 

6,794 


6 07 0 


»• 


0 

7 

1 




0 

6 

3 


The municipal committee oi corpoi.itiou of Bijuor consists of 15 members, 
whereof five sit by virtue of their office and the remainder by 
election of the rate-payors The income bj’’ whoso aid they 
conduct the internal administration of tho to*vn is derived cluofly from an octroi- 
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tax falling in 1875-76 at the rate of Re 0-9-2 pei head of population. The 
following statement shows the heads of income and expenditure for two years — 

Income and expenditure 


Receipts 

1874-76 

1876-77 ! 

Expenditure 

1874 75 

1876-77 


Us 

Ks 



Us 

Its 

Opening balance 

6,676 

2,097 ! 

Collection 


1,117 

1,072 

Class i — Food and drink 

3,640 

4,469 

Head office 

!• 

! 208 I 

142 

„ n — Animals for 



biipcrvlsion 

»• 

1 •' ' 

, 

slaughter 

169 

165 

Original works 


3,384 

3,852 

„ m - Fuel, &c 

; 416 

444 

Uepalrs , , 


1,300 

««• 

„ IV — Building materials 

466 

472 

Police 

, 

1 1,418 

1,410 

„ "V —Drugs, spices, &c 

276 

242 

Education 


189 

1 186 

„ VI.— Tobacco .. 

139 

170 

Kcgiatration of births and 

1 


, YII — Textile fabrics .. 

766 

767 

deaths ,,, 

Mt 

«« 

3 

„ VIIL— Metals . . ] 

87 

77 

Lighting 

*•« 

216 

199 





'Watering roads 

• »» 

«• 

• •• 

Total octroi 

11,643 

6,796 

Drainage works 

• • 

• •ff 

60 

Bents 

211 

181 

Water supply 


• • 


Ernes .. 

107 

59 

Charitable grants 

• 

262 

142 

Founds ... 



Conservancy 

• «« 

904 

984 

Migcetlanoous 


674 

MiBcellaneous 


136 

178 

Total 

12,462 

7 609 j 

Total 


9 192 

8,218 
— r 
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of cnn'onincv CNpoiuhturo, il imv bo nicnlioncd that Bijnorbas 
a no\t'l of “ dry earth” public latrines. 

J'trinr*. t * r * 

rill roii'-i'.t ‘•imjih of s irp it or ]iam])a‘'-gra<=3 pl.uitations, 

1 ud out III rifi’a'j: rovic of *.urncu’nt (lucbnc'.s and hoifjlit to meet tiio rcquirc- 

i.ii n!'' of d( r. n<'\ Imiiunfi(>« are buned aa found in ‘•Inllou trcnclios linrd by. 

'Ill'' j>'an wilunp nn l, e\rept in the rainy months, when the grass harbours 

'■11 lio popiil ir. 

The lii''lor\ oflb)uor opens withit^ iidection as Ihocaintil of thcdifetiict 
^ m 1^21 In n'lnoMiiij Ins he i Iqiiartors hither from 

N.i;,iii 1 . Mr CuHei tor 11 illied 'oeins to haac been actuated 
In a w nh to b • further Iroiii the malari i of the foro't ti .loL .uul ne ircr the oan- 
t<iniii< 111 '- of Meiirut I'lii' out\ o'eiU of later iinporlance to the town was the 
nb' liii'U of Iv'' llr^ad\ tul!\ de-inbed’ But sliort ns is the historj of 
B jiior. It'- traditions .iro loii" Its found ition is .I'-crihcd to tlio somewliat 
himIiumI B pa Ben, of whom in account i-- gu on elsewhere " Ho is held the 
p itti ru of Inug" , for iii his d i\ there w is no ta\ ition, and the mone^ required 
for slate purpo'-es w as dern ed from the ' ile of h uid-f ins ma lo app irontly by 
the moil iroh luiii'elf Incr on the scireh for a ri liciiloiis dirn.ition, the 
Uu al Varro fin 1" III tln’^e h iud-1 iin (//i^/iu) the origin of the name Bijnaur. 
The il\molog\ Vij i\ nilgai is more probible, though it bears a slighter supor- 
fn lal riscmbl line to the moleriiword The foiindulions of an older town or 
a ill ige ire sum 'tune' dn>oo\ore 1 two mih's west of Bipior and nearer the G anges 
As his sli ire oucouiiters old bricks ind other signs of v lost city, the ploughman 
rlill calls tint pi u e the cistle-mmiiid (Ihcra, of tlio good king Beu From a 
tribil point of \iew Bi|iior is tniw rein irk iblc cl lelly as the headquarters of 
the J its L 'gsnd sjiuaks of i long struggle in times past between the Chan- 
dh in branch ot that tribe and the Mu-lim Kul'Is^ The latter triumphod, and 
w ith i close appro ich to coinpleteiiess not uiicomiium in such legends, succeeded 
in slaughtering the whole of the hostile clan except one pregnant woman Sho 
afterwards bore a son, D isati ind Singh, who on attaining min’s estate enlisted 
the aid of the go\criior All J.uB aud ejected the Kakils from the neighbourhood 
of Bijnor^ x\.t the hist census but 1,G32 Kilals could bo found in the whole 
district 

BiJXOn, a tahsll m tho district of the same name, comprises the parganahs 

of Bijiior, Dar.uiagar, aud Mandilwar. Tho total .area according to tho coiisus 

1 Svpra, pnpe SCI ’ See pn(;e>! S'll-^C ’ Amonpft Ktil&Ii arc founil both Hindus 

nnd Muhaniiindan* The lallcr, like tiiosi convcrls to !sl .in are called SlmilJis M cr- 

Inp-. intended for Ah Khan Achafof that iiaino was appointed (toiernor of Sambhal m 
iC'S ’For a brief note on Ihjiior and Its iradilions ire arc Indebted to Mr, II. H Fuc- 

nett, C S 
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of 1872 contains 303 square miles and 357 acres^ of ^^]I^ch 210 square miles 
and 343 acres are cultivated Tlio area assessed uitli Goiernment revenue is 
given at 303 square miles and 311 ncics, of iiliicli 218 square miles and 654 
acres aie cultivated, 44 square miles and 2 acres are culturablo, and 40 square 
miles and 395 acies aio barren ^ The land icvonuo during the same year stood 
at Es. 2,21,259 (or with ccssos Es 2,43,556), falling at Eo. 1-2-2 on tlio total 
area. Eg 1-2-3 on the ontiie culLhablo area, and Eo 1-9-2 on the cultivated 
area. Tlio \iopulation nuinbeiod 132,035 souls (60,311 females), giving 434 
souls to tbo square mile, distributed amongst 347 villages The same statistics 
sbow 471 persons blind, 43 lepers, 24 deaf and dumb, and 16 insano persons 
in the talisil A detailed account of this tabsil will bo found m the articles on its 
three paiganabs, Bijnor, D/a^tNAGAR, and MAND^CwAn. 

Bijnor, a parganab in the tabsil and district of the same name, is bounded 
on the north by parganabs Akbarabad and Kirntpur of the 
Najibabad tahsfland by parganab and Manddwar of its onn 
tabsil, on the west bj tbo Gange*^, vbicli seiiarates it from the Mnzaffarnagar 
district, on the south by paiganab Daidnagar of its own tabsil , and on tlie east 
by parganabs Nibtaur of the Dbampur tabsil and Nagina of tb-’ Eagina tabsil. 
The total area accoiding to the revenue survey of 1868-70 was 103 square 
miles and 230 acres, but according to the census of 1872 
Villages and estates, acres less. The rent-roll of 1874 boro 252 estates, dis- 

inbuted amongst 230 villages 

The parganab has two well-defined natural divisions The first or 
Phtbio^l rBA.TCBB.8 kbadit tract is a strip of low alluvial land along the left bank 
The khSdir of Ganges, and includes over one-nmtb of the whole area. 

The second tract comprises the remaindei of the parganab, and is called the 
bdngar or uplands, because by comparison with the kbadir 
it stands somewhat high There is, however, no very marked 
between these tracts, the highest observed elevation above 
the sea being 812 3 feet at Firozpur Eatan and the lowest 
739 3 feet at Chandpuri 

The paiganab basin fact no bills, nor is it much iicber m rivers. Tie 
Choiya, which crosses what may be called its eastern wmg, 
18 the only stream which explores it for any distance, and 
this 18 a stream daring the rams only. The Ganges and Malm are outside it 
rather than of it, though the latter wanders sometimes within its noitb-westem 
boundary. On the few occasions when it flows at all, the Banra flows past the 

^ This total area differs by leas than,2J square miles from that of the revenue survey, and 
the census figures may therefore be regarded ns apiiroximntcly correct. 


and b£ngar tracts 

difference of level 
Elevations 


Btreams 
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f.'t- rji, 'ilic nui.il'ir of I'on Is ip few. and lliO 0J1I3 sliccl of oalor Uiat can ho 
r,i)K il a htho hi •- jo nr tin* Mlla"0 of l^iiuKi in tho oMrcmo 
jviili cT I ( ono'i lif till' |Mr^ain!i Tin < hiof sources of irn- 
; ,{ o'l ar< r 'ittie n ne]!". ni uiiieli \ \ler • m ho f<mni! at a (i<'])!li of nhout dO fccfc 

. (-11 (In, h iDi' ir mill 1 J l< el in the IJi.nhr tnet I 3 nt onlv 0 4 of 

1 ( j r 1 “ , „ , 

lleinUuil il irea is \\ nil'll i here are at present no canals, 

I'f ' f ■nn' 


iier Mill I (he il"i 1 e-e of llie Ihtsieni Ganges project aro 
linn lilih (o I)' aiij Notwitiisi iniliiio tho ahsenco of 
iiieii. the pTf; 111 ill I' III .a hi;:h • t ite of ciillurntioii, niiil hill a small 


I r. oimh of ihi uonl an i is harreii. 


1 he j arpmiali m hittir proviih d with rominniiieations than nn\ of fhoso 
s-rii.t tt>t~ n]p tdv iiutnel 'J (h’ prim ipal hiolin a\ s are tho mot illcti 
P ^ -Jr! f 1”’''' ’dll rut, Mnr ill nine ir. and Naei'na to llijnor ; 
*i hill on the iiii,. distillation mam nnini't ilh d road-, con- 

'ir;e Tlie m uinf 11 tiiro of 'mnd ihn i K ami siiulir pfichel-kimrs has 
Imii aliiah imntioiK 1 in roiimetion MithIh|nor town, hnt n"iienlturo 
1 th' I Inf imhi'-irv of tin parjimiah, and after Ihiiior, the onh Mllago of 
rnn tin ha I inij'orianee is f'tialuniii the iinrlh-ra''t Jls crops .aro tho 
file ;’t< it jiroiiu I of tl"' p irp m ih. and the following si itcincnl shows 
ilie pro| orlnei in wliuli tins., aro town for the sjiring and autumn liar- 
\fvtr — 


in. w K. 


Siniio 




t r t i 


I’frcril 


rtlOi iin 1 lire » 


rulf 

i If » 

Tt ,-'.rc*nf 

.. ; m 

W iifnl ... 


S TV 

C ( 1 ll !l , 

: 'h 

Jlolii ... 


* -I 

.Uil' ti r fetJir (i-'tir/i) 

. 5 n 

l.imi) rrtrli 
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t esr 1 lie » . 

.. l.'.S 

\S In It mill iiiKtil (f’li) 
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1 Oif ite 

.’a 

\ t , • 1 ilili « 


» 

Cenrfi' uniHiii) crap 

/ it/r ll, 

Ceir e spriiio rropi (linsic ’ 



■•id tiilllili!, n(, {iC ) 

... 25 12 

lard, iKai>, .<^1 ) 


f s 


6b 71 



: 1 

AuaHnl 1( f( fnllnw ft»r Ktjpnrniio 

Add Iniu! loft filK"'- ' • - 

'1 V ' 


crop of /ulloviidi, nuimnn (/mm/rn) -i 10 

folluivinf fjine,. ^ 1 
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of tlie Bame year The cultivated and other areas of the cuirent and past 
Settlement areas land-revenue settlements may be thus compared : — 



1 Dnassessable area 

in acre<^ 

Assessable area w 

; acres 


Settlement 

Barren 

(includ- 

ing 

Tillage 

sites) 

Rere- 

nue-free 

Total 

Culturable 

fallow 

(including 

groves) 

Cnltivated 

Total 

Total area 
in acres 

Former (surrey of 
1S53 34) 

7,162 

4,843 

12,005 

13,367 

40,883 

64,250 

66,265 

Present (survey of 
1864) 

6,950 

128 

7,078 

9,520 

49,392 

68 912 

66,090 ) 

Difference .. 

— 212 j 

m 


— 3,647 

+8,311 

* +4,662 

II 

to 

m 


The larcre decrease in revenue-free and increase in cultivated land -will not fail 

O 

to attract notice The decrease in total area is ascribed to diluMon by the 
Ganfres this area is. however, less by 160 acres than that of the more accurate 
revenue survey. 

The current settlement was eflPecled almost entirely by Mr Palmer. 
The current act- divided the parganah for purposes of assessment into 
tlcmcnt three principal circles, ns., (1> the bfvngar kamil or fine 

upland , (2) the hangar ndkis or poor upland ; and (3) the kliiidir or low tract 
along the shore of the Ganges Tlie fiist circle lay in tho 

Circle o£ assessment , f .i , , , , , „ , 

e\ticmo east ot the parganah, and the seoond, by far the 
largest of tho three, included tho countiy intervening between the first and 
tho third The next step of the settlement officer was to assume an average 
rent-rate for the \ariou3 classes of soil in each circle. In this piocess ho was 
guided partly by tho money rents asrertained from leases 

Rent-rates. 

to have been customary dnnng tho past six years, and partly 
by an estimate showing the gross produce of different soils, the landlord’s rent 
being calculated at two-fifths tho value of that produce. Tho assumed rent- 
rates sanctioned by the Board of Revenue were as follow — 


1 

Name of circle 

RebT-RATES per acre on BOIES 

General rent- 
rate per 
acre. 

On siwdi ^ 

On mailt- 
ydr 

On 6Aur- 
siwdi 

On bhar, 

1 


mm 

Rs a p 

Rb. a p 

Rs, a p 

Rb a. p 

(1) Bangar kamil .. 

■KKIRI 

3 4 0 

2 10 


4 4 2 

(2) Hangar nikia ... 


2 3 2 

2 0 0 1 

1 14 0 

2 J C 

(S) KUdir 

■n 

6 3 C 

t 

3 12 0 j 

2 0 0 

4 12 0 
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!riiroo of tbo Boils lioi’o mcutioned liave been already described in preced- 
iiig pargaiiab notices The fonrtii, Mth'-siwdij is loam (siwdi) 
nilb a laigo adini\fcmo of sand {b/tur). 

Mr Palmer cioatcd two subsuliaiy ciicles besides those already enumera- 
ted. These n ere (4) the kb/idii baiigai, consisting of villages whose area lies 
paitly in tlio second and paitly in the thud circle, and (5) the “ fluvial action ” 
tract, mclurling a few o\cc])tionally situated ripaiian villages in the thud circle 
Assumed gross rentnl The application of the sanctioned standard gave for the 
of pargnmih. wliolc paigannh a gross icutal of Rs 1,61 ,565 according to 

general and Rs 1,59,480 accoi ding to soil i ales , and if stnctly deduced fiom 
these sums at 50 per cent the lovenue should liave been Rs. 80,782-8-0 or 
Rs 79,744-8-0 But when the parganah cnino to ho inspected and assessed vil- 
lage by \ illago, these rates were as usual found too low, and they were ultimately 
exceeded by 8 1 pei cent The demand fixed was Rs 87,310 
excluding, and Rs 96, 038-S-0 including the 10 per cent cess 
The results and incidence of the new assessment may be thus compared nith 
those of the old — 


tJenuind 


Sottlcmont 



IlTCrDEXCC TEH ACRE 



Total demand fcxclil 
ding ccssesj 

1 Oit total area 

1 

On assessabto ai ca 

On cnltivatcd area 


Initial 

Fiaftl 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final 


Bs a p 

Its 0 . p 

Us 0. p 

1 

Rs n p 

Bs a p 

Bs op 

Es 

Bb 

Former ' 

10 8 

1 18 2 

1 13 1 

1 11 0 

2 0 7 

2 0 3 


99,183 

Present 

• 

IBS 


17 0 

1 

1 12 d 

1 


87,310 

Uccrenso 


0 2 11 


0 3 3 


0 3 21 


12,170 











The decrease in the total demand is coitainly surprising when ne bear 
in mind the increase of cultiiation since the last settlement. Mr Markham 
indeed is of opinion that the revenue assessed by Mi Palmer was 38 pei cent 
only ot the avei age gross rental during the six yeais piecedmg assessment.^ 
But any contioveisy on this subject is beyond the scope ot the pieseut notice 
Amongst the leveiiue-paymg oi piopiietaiy classes Shaikhs and Jdts are 
numeiically strongest, whilst among their tenants there 
aie neaily three times as many J4ts as of any other 
class The following table will, however, show the exact proportion in which 

'Seltlement Beport, pnges 109-116. 

52 


Proprietary' classes 
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at the opehing of the current settlement landholders and tenants were distri* 


buted amongst the various classes r — 


Landholders, 


Shaikhs 

• «« 

1 « • 

... 865 

Jdts 

e % 

•«t 

... 810 

Sayyids 

• •• 


... S61 

BrShmaus^ 


»«» 

... 208 

Rawas 

«•* 


... 188 

Pathans 


• •• y 

.. 147 

Mah6]ana 


• •C 

... 102 

Kdyasths 


• «« 

... S2 

Khatris 

,, 

• •• 

... 28 

Blahnois 

• «* 


... 7 

Chauh&ns 


• « 

... a 

Christians 


• 

... 1 

Gujar 

• •• 


... 1 

Others 

• •1 

Total 

... 115 

... 2,748 


Of the land assessed at settlement 27 


Jfits 


Tenants. 

... 2,8S7 

Shaikhs 



... 836 

Bawas 


ta* 

... 304 

Sdnis 

• •t 


... 300 

Brdhmans 

• tf 

• •• 

237 

Pathdns 



... 86 

Sayyids 



... 66 

Julahhs 

• •• 

ti* 

... 34 

Gfijars 


••t 

... 32 

Bani&rds 

> • k 

• •• 

... 17 

Christians 

• » 


... la 

Jhojhfis 

• 

■ ft 

... 8 

Chanhdns 


••• 

... t 

Others 



726 



Total 

lit 4,992 


cent, was cultivated by the proprie- 


tors themselves, and the remainder by their tenants, who in most cases had 


nghts of occupancy. The census of 1872 estimates the sum paid by tenants 
to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs. 1,64,7 64. 


Alienations. 


Changes in the proprietary body seem to have been comparatively fre- 
quent during the cuiTency of the past settlement; but 
their exact number it is as elsewhere impossible to ascer- 
tain. Between 1840 and 1870 the men of trade and affairs increased their 
possessions 7^fold, and indeed 25 9 per cent of all the land transferred was 
gained by the rapacious Baniya. Of that land, however, 67*3 per cent, passed 
into the hands of agncultuiists. The chief losers were Jats and Pathdns, who 
bore respectively 54 9 and 3T7 per cent, of the total loss From this calculation 
the 1,669 acres conBscated for rebellion in 1858 have been excluded. Except 
165 acres bestowed as rewards on loyal subjects, these losses of sedition were 
auctioned and knocked down to a variety of small purchasers. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Bijnor contained 145 inhabit- 
ed villages, of which 71 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 55 
had between 200 and 500; 12 had between 500 and 
1,000 ; 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 1 (Bijnor) had over 12,000 m- 
habitants. The total population in 1872 numbered 51,790 souls (23,186 
females), giving 503 to the square mile. Classihed according to religion, there 
were 35,819 Hindiis, of whom 15,716 were females ; 15,934 Musalmdns 
(7,454 females) ; and 37 Chnstians. Distnbuting the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 2,194 Br^hipans, of whom 

^Appenitices B nnd C to the Settlement report treat BrihmanB and Tagfis ns separate caste, 
but in the above list thej have been nniled. 


Population. 
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978 wero fomnlos, 157 R/yptits, including 69 foraalesj and 1,193 Baniyds 
(617 females) ; whilst the groat mass of the population is comprised m “ the 
other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 32,275 souls 
(14,052 females). The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah 
are the Qaur (1,961) and Sfiraswat The chief R^jplit clans are the Chauh^ns. 
The Baniyns belong to the Agarwdl (440), Rdja-ki-Birddan (556), and Dasa 
subdivisions Tho most nnmeious amongst the other castes are the Barhfii 
(1,189), MAh (2,244), Kahdr (1,182), Julnha (2,141), ChamAr (8,143), and 
Jut (9,739). Besides these, the following castes comprismg less than one 
thousand members are found in this parganah — Taga, Hajjam, Khdkiob, 
Fakir, Sondr, Gadariya, Kumhdr, Kayasth, Orh, Jogi, Bharbhnnja, Kaldl, 
Lohdr, Gujar, Nat, Eawa, Banjdra, Bhat, Gosdin, Khatri, and Kamboh Those 
Blusalmdns who do not belong to the Shaikh (5,086), Sayyid (645), Mughal 
(52), and Pathdn (1,004) classes, aie entered as without distinction. 


The ocQjipations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872 Fiom these it appears that of the male 
Oconpations adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 539 

are emplo} ed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like , 3,000 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carrieis, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o , 1,144 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or good8,or in the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods , 6,900 in agiicultur.al operations; 2,533 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and tho preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal There were 3,474 persons leturned as labourers and 
414 as of no specified occupation Taking the total population, irrespecfave 
of age or sex, the same returns give 2,106 as landholders, 15,621 as cultiva- 
tors, and 34,063 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,119 males 
as able to read and uTite out of a total male population numbeiing 28,604 souls 


The Aia-i-AUxiri (1596) ascribes to parganah Bijnor an area of 60,362 
higliaa (about 37,726-|- acres) and a revenue of 33,55,425 
dams (Rs 83,886). The parganah, in that day a dm- 
Bion of the Sambhal government and Dehli province, Avas possessed chiefly by 
Taga BrAhmans. In the reign of Muhammad ShAh (1719-1748) a JAt named 
Jet Singh IS said to have transferred portions of its area to JhAlu , but during 
the Rohilla (1748-1774) and Ondh (1774-1801) regimes we heai of no further 
changes. Included at the beginning of British rule (1801) in the district 
which now hears its name, it gained slightly in 1844 by the disintegration 
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of Jlidlu. Althougli somewhat increased in size; it is practically the same 
parganali as at the end of the sixteenth century. Its general and fiscal history 
may he gathered from those of the district alieady given. 

BiJbhpuR; a parganali in the Chdndpnr tahsil of the Bijnor district, is 
bonndedAn the north by the Dhfimpui and Nihtaur parganahs of the Dh6m- 
pnr tahsil , on the west by parganah Chdndpur of its own tahsil • on the south 
by the Moradabad district , and on the east by parganah Siohdra ofthe Dhdm- 
pur tahsil ^ Its area according to the revenue survey of 3 868-70 was 69 square 
miles and 492 acres, but the census of 1872 increases that measurement by 
167 acres. In 1874 the parganah contained 136 estates, distributed amongst 
106 villages 


The parganah is pretty uniform in soil and level, and its principal fea- 
ture is ^\lthout doubt its rivers, three in number After 
Physical feata e . foj-umig for a considerable distance the northern and eastern 

boundary, the Karula makes a sudden deflection into the neighbouring par- 
ganah of Siohdra The Gangan flows southwards through the north centre of 
the parganah, but turning to the east succeeds the Kardla as the boundary on 
that quarter And the Ban passes along all but a small portion of the 
western frontier These are all perennial streams, flowing in well-defined 
beds,'’aud seldom causing mischief by inundation. The tract between the 
Karula and the Gangan is, especially in its northern part, the most fertile 
division of the parganah Here excellent wheat, rice, and sugarcane can be 
grown ; but east of the Gangan the sod is less productive, and patches of 
shrub forest mlermix themselves with the cultivation Of the latter tract, the 
country between the Gdngan and the Ban, Mr Carpenter writes as follows: 
“To the extreme north aud to the extreme south, and generally along the 
bank of the Ban strips and patches of dhak^ or thorn jungle are still standmg, 
which harbour wjld animals and vermin and impede cultivation, and down the 
middle of the tract runs a ndge or watershed betv een the nadis (streams) which 
is everywhere dry and sandy, and which n=es towards the south into a sand 
lidge. There is much room for improvement in the cultivation of this tract.” 
The highest recoided elevation is 750 5, the lowest 728 0 feet above the sea. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the parganah is exceptionally 
barren ; little more than one-thirteenth of its area is nncultivable, and of the 
productive remainder a fair p-opor.ion is irrigated ^ TVateris found in wells at 
an average depth of 18 feet from the surface; but the bulk of the irrigation 


1 BuUa frondnsa - According to the settlement records 9 1 per cent only of the 

cnltwatioD IB reco dcd as irrigated. But the settlement officer believes that these figures 
greatly understate thg real irrigation. See Settlement Report, page a36 
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(41 per cciil ) is from rivers, a form of watering for whicli the lower reaches 
of iho Gfuigan afibrcl O'^pecial opportunities In the upper part of its course 
through this p.iigaii.ih tliat rnei is rejoined the Gdugan canal, and it uas 
once proposed to construct a channel called the Nihtaur rajbaha between the Ban 
and the Gangan, while a second, to be knovn as the Akbaipur rdjbaha, should 
connect the latter vith the Karula Thcio are no navigable canals, and those 
just mentioned voro intended for iriigation only 

Although there are no metalled roads, the parganah is on the whole well 
rommuiiicnuons provided With comraiiiucations Two good (2nd class)i 

and trade. j,m} indifferent (3rd class) highways radiate from the 

chief tovn Nurpur. Niiipur itself is little more than an overgrown village, 
containing less than 3,000 inhabitants, and the same maj'' be said of Morna, 
(ho place next in size But the most impoitant place in the parganah is Taj- 
pur, which, having a population of nearly 4,500 people, may fairly claim to 
be called a town Tho inanufactines are of the simple kind usual in rustic 


India, and arc almost confined to articles of food, dress, and husbandry. 

The parganali is an agncnitural one, and ciops are beyond all compan- 
soD Us chief product Tho following table shows the pro- 
poition in whuh the cultivated area is occupied by the 


various spring and autumn growths 

ADTDMII njkKVLST 

Pcrccnfanc oj 
cullialcd area 


Siiparcnnc .. V 05 

Colton 6 90 

Ju(fr for fodder (c/iarn) ... GO 

Coarse ricca . 33 Tl 

Fine do .. 2 u2 


Conrae nutunin crops (jadr, bdjra, 
and Aodon millets, tit, &.c ) . 10 70 


CO 27 

Add land left fallow for snpnr- 
canp crop of following autumn 
(jjandra) . . 7 72 

G7 99 


Spuing haetsst 

Percentage of 
cultivated area. 

Wlieat ... ... ... 18 23 

Barley . . •..176 

Gram retch . . 3 95 

U heat and barley mixed (gojt) «• 4 23 

Vegetables .„ 73 

Coarse spring crops (mixed, mus- 
tard, peas, SiC ) ... S'OO 


SI 90 

Add land left fallow for crops of 
following spnng (buhan) ... 11 


32 01 


lAnd cultivated for autumn harvest 
Ditto spnng ditto 


67 99 
32 01 


Total 100 00 


Of the cultivated area 22 25 was at the beginning of the current settle- 
ment recorded as manured , but the settlement officer and 
Settlement areas returns are at issuo-as to the quantity of do/asli or land 

’ Considered ns radiating from the town, these roads are two , but they are In reality 
one, ihe Biiuor-Moradabad road 
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yielding two harvests in the year. The following table compares the areas of 
the parganah according to the last two settlement suiveys : — 



Unasaessable area in acres 

Assessable area in acres 

Total 

Settlement 

Barren (in- 
cluding vil- 
lage sites). 

Reve- 

nue- 

free. 

Total. 

Cnlturable 
follow (in- 
cluding 
groves) 

Culti- 

vated 

Total 

area la 
acres* 

Former (snrvey of 
1834-38) 

6,294 

12,725 ' 

18,019 

7,199 

18,680 

26,879 

1 43,838 

Present (survey of 
1866-66) 

3,360 

13,832 

17,192 

7,889 

1 20,172 

97,661 

44,763 

Difference 

— 1,934 

+ 1,107 

1 

—827 

1 

+ 190 

+ 1,492 

-1-1,682 

+856 


At the time of the former survey the disjuncta membra of the modern 


Burhpur were scattered amongst the neighbouring parganahs, but they have 
been collected for the purposes of the above table The slight increase in total 
area is ascribed to the greater accuracy of the later survey, but the yet more 
accurate revenue survey of 1868-70 again reduces that area by 101 acres.' 
The increase of revenue-free lands is due to a grant made in 1858 to the late 
Bhja Parish Singh on account of good services during the rebellion of tha 
and the preceding year His son and successor is still exempt from payment 
of revenue on half the original grant. 

The current settlement was effected by Messrs Carpenter and Markham. 
The current settle- uniformity of character prevented the distribution of 

the parganah into circles of assessment, and Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s first step was theiefore to assume average rent-rates for the different 
classes of soil These were (1) siwdi, a rich light coloured 
loam with a slight admixture of sand , (2) bJnir siwdi, the ' 
samewith a larger admixture of sand , (3)' mattiydr or clay-land ; and (4) 
bhur or sandy land. An examination of Mr Carpenter’s rent-i ates by his suc- 
cessor showed that they had been fixed on too low a scale , and amended rates, 
based on actual inspection, the translation of village statistical piecis {hdldt 
dihi)j tables of leases, and the rents of the parganahs returned by village nota- 

ries (pattodris), weie pioposed by his successor. After 
Bent-rntes ^ •' 

some controversy (xovernraent directed the assumption of 
^ Of Tajpur 
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Olo following rales, wliicb wore a compromise between those of Messrs Oar- 
pontor and Markham . — 

Ed. a p 


For manured soila 

ii siw^i II «« 

,1 mftttijfir ••• 

II bhilr 8i\\di ,, .M 

II l)l)ur II t«i «>« 


••• 


••• 


7 4 
3 6 
3 8 
2 6 
I 14 


0 per aero, 
0 „ 

0 » 

0 „ 

0 


General rate 


4 6 0 


The application of these standards gave for the whole pargaiiah a gross 
^ ^ rental of Es. 92,086 according to the soil, and Rs 91,386 

according to the general rates Deduced from the larger 
or smaller of those sums at 50 per cent , tho i avenue demand would have been 
Rs 46,043 or Rs 45,693 It was ultimately fixed at Rs 45,788, a figuie between 
(ho t\\o, nhilo tho addition of tho 10 per cent cess raised it to Rs 52,345-8-0 
The results and incidence of tho new assessment, which came into force on the 
Ist Jnh', 1872, may bo thus contrasted, with those of the old.— 


Settlement 


iNOIDEhOB 

PER sonn 


Total demand 
(excluding cesses) 

On total area 

On assessable area 

On cultivated area 

Initial 

1 

■ 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final. 

Initial 

Final. 



Re. a p 

Rs. a. p.] 

Rs, a p 

• 

Rs. a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a. p 

Rs 

Es. 

Former 

• •I 

1 6 2 

1 4 7 

1 10 8 

1 7 1 

2 4 4 

1 IS 6 

43,109 

39,722 

Present 

• •f 


I 7 S 

1 


I 10 7 

««• 

2 2 7 

1 

• « • 

46,788- 

Increase 


• 1 

1 

0 3 1 

1 


0 3 6 


0 3 1 


6,068 


Amongst the proprietary or revenue-paying body Ohauhdn Rajplits 
(2) are more than five times as numerous as any other 
Fropnetary body olags, and the same caste preponderates also among the 

tenantry. The following list will, however, show to what extent each class 
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pr tribe is 

represented 

amongst 

the 

ganah : — 

Landlords 

Chaubdns and other H&jpdts 


466 

Tag&3 and 

other Brfihiuflna 

IS 

82 

Jats 

. 


40 

Shaikhs 

••• * 

sh* 

33 

Sayyids 

• . 

IM 

23 

Kiyosths 

k sk« 


19 

MaMjans 


•h» 

1 5 

Patliins 


«■( 

2 

GGiars 



1 

Bishnofs 

• 

sks 

t 

Others 



78 


T?otal ... 760 


landlords 

and 

tenants of 

the pttl*' 



Tenants 


Chauhfins 



... 834 

Sfinis 



.« 

Brdhmnns 


• ks 

... 243 

JatH 

#•« 


... 23J 

Ahirs 


• • 

.. 188 

Gfiiars 


• kf 

60 

Shaikhs 

• • 

• • 

... 56 

Julahds 

• t 

k 

... 63 

Jhojhfis 



26 

Sayyids 

• t* 

• •• 

... 13 

I'athdns 

• •• 


4 

Banjaras 

• • • 

ks 

.. 2 

Others 

ss 

>. 

... 660 



Total 

.. 2,707 


Alienation. 


population 


Of the land assessed at settlement 26*10 per cent ■fras cultivated by the 
propnetira themselves, and the remainder hy then tenants, amongst whom 
those with rights of occupancy weie twice as numeious as those without The 
census of 1872 estimates the sum paid by tenants to land- 
lords as lent and cesses at Rs 1,01,023 As elsewhere 
in the Chandpur tahsil, it is (puite impossible to show what number of estates 
changed hands during the currency of the former settlement. 

According to the census of 1872, paiganab Bhihpur contained 89 inhahiU 
ed villages, of which 39 had less than 200 mh.ibitants ; 36 
had between 200 and 600 , 8 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 
3 had between 1,000 and 2,000 , 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000 ? and one had 
between 3,000 and 5,000 The total population m 1872 numbered 35,225 souls 
(16,513 females), giving 503 to the square mile Classified according to reli- 
gion, there were 25,153 Hindus, of whom 11,755 weie females, 10,071 Mnsal- 
mans, (4,758 females), and one Chiistian. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the foui great classes, the census shows 1,541 Brahmans, of whom 
697 were females, 5,025 Rfijpiits, including 2,439 females, 292 Bamy6,s (131 
females), whilst the great mass of the population is compared in ‘‘the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 18,295 souls (8,488 females). 
The principal Brdhman subdivision found in this parganahis the Ganr (1,527). 
The chief Rdjpilt clans are the Kachhwdha, Bachhal, Bais, Kassib, Rdthor 
Naru, and Sirohi The Baniyds belong to the Agarwal, Gatah, Rdja-ld 
Biradari, and Ghoay subdivisions The most numerous amongst the othel 
castes are the'Tagds (I,265'j Mdli (2,591), Chamar (4,572), Ahir (1,037), and 

^ Compiled from appendices B and C, Settlement Report, 1S74 Appendix B mentions 
one Christisn landlord, but tbis turns out to be Government, and has therefore been included 
under the head of “others ” 
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Orcispstion' 


iTii( (2,U0). Hc'sidc'i these, (ho follo\\ing castes comprising less than ono 
thou'-siul momliors are found m this paiganali* — Barhiii, Kahtir, Hajjam, 
dnlnln, KhiiKroh, Fuhi'r, Sonar, Gadan 3 ’n, Kunilifir, Kdyasth, Jogi, Bhar- 
Mninia, Gi'nar, Sini, llholii, Khalik, Itanniyn, and Dakaut. Thoso Musalmans 
who are not di-tnlmt'd amongst Siiaikhs (2SG), Sayyids (89), and Pathfins 
(on), nr’ entored as wilhont distinction. 

The occupitions of the people are shown in tho statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of tho male 
adult population (not less than fificcii years of age), 225 
are cinploved in professional a\ocations, such ns Go\ eminent sor\nnts, priests, 
doctors, and the like , l,‘2r)G in domestic sen ice, as personal servants, water- 
earners, Inrhers, swecpeis, washermen, ttc , 574 in commerce, in buying, sell- 
ing. keoping or lending moiicv or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 5,10G 111 .igncultnral operations, 2,0GG in ludnstrial occupations, 
'iris and inecli lines, and the jiroparation of .dl classes of substances, logetable, 
imm r d. and annn il There wcic 1,757 persons returned as labourcis and 351 
.as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total ])opnlation, irrespective of age 
(ir *e\, (ho same returns gi\o 1,288 as Iundholdi.rs, 13,734 as cultivators, 
and 20,203 as engaged m occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
O'liicitional statislics, which arc confessedly impeifect, show' 255 males as 
•ihle to read and write out of a total male population numbeimg 18,712 
fouF, 

Formed m 1811 out of drafts from all the surrounding parganahs, Bdrb- 
pur IS not jet forty years old, and tho loiomio settlement 
already described lias boon tho only event of importnuce m 
li*; separate hi'^tory. “ Tho nanio of tins parganali,” obsenes Mr Markbani, 
“was cMdenll}' inlcnded to bo Niirpur *■' - * " Slovenliuoss in w'liting the 

name in the Pcrsi.in character caused it to bo onginally lead as if ‘ Booipore,’ 
.111(1 (bat n.imc conlmucd to bo applied It is an accident that there is a small 
nnmb.ibitcd Milage called Boorporo in tho paig.inah”^ Tboio is of comse 
little doubt that Mr Mnikliam is right in the shxLast or running I'orsian 
hand no distinction is made botw’eon (ho letters b and u, and a shoit u is invan- 
.dily written long But tho ohango from Nurpor to Builipur wonld seem to 
prove that there is less ditlorcuco between tho pronunciation of the soft Peisian r 
and hard Ilmcli rh than professois of those two languages w'ould have us imagine 
It IS possible that some nnccitainty OMsted in the minds of native cleiks as to 
wliotlicr it was intended to name the parganab aftei its chief town or the less 
important village of Buibpur, and in that case the fact that an Englishman. 

^ Settlcojont llcport, pngo 2J6 

53 
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usually gives the litera canina a hard pronunciation may have decided them 
in favour of the latter 

OnXNDPUR, the capital of tlio parganah and tahsil so named in the Bijiior 
distnctj stands m north latitude 2U'’8' and cast loiiritudo 78'’20', 21 miles 
south-south-east of Bijnor. It had in 1872 a population of 12,033 persons, 
with a density of 89 to the acre. 

The town, which has an irregular and slightly undulating site of 133 
acres, is built on a sandy tract some 740 feet aho\ c sea-lev el. 
Site and appearance. surrounded by a good many ponds On the oast and 

north, a vast excavation known as the Satara receives the drainage from tlio'o 
quarters of the town That from the west and south flows into the Chimman 
T61, another large excavation on the southern outskirts During the rainy 
months, when these dry depressions become filled with water, the Cliimman 
overflows into the Satara, while the Satara is itself drained through a cuttino- 
two miles long upon some lowl 3 'ing flats to the c.ast On an island in the 
Satara stands the sweepers’ quarter Chiindpur, wntes Dr. Planck, ‘‘ wears an 
air of former prosperity succeeded bj- existing poverty ” Ten j cars ago (18G8) 
it was “tho fllthiest place in this province but by 1875 a vor^' great improve- 
ment had been effected, and the towm has now a well-paved and thriving 
appearance Several fine brick-work bouses rise above the surrounding huts 
like forest trees amongst an undergrowth of weeds 

The fort-like tahsfli and a native hostel {sardi) both stand on the eastern 
Putli b la outskirt Amongst other public buildings may bo mentioned 

a 1st class police station, a dispensary, an impenal post- 
office, a tahsih school for boys, and three girls’ schools supported by Government 
or the American Mission There are five or six temples and mosqnes, one of 
the former being credited with an existence of 250 years In the north-western 
suburb of Siydo is a tomb called Talab Siydo , and in Sardi Shaikh Habib, on the 
same outskirt of the town, are a handsome mosque and another tomb, both of 
considerable antiquity. The bazar, or high street as it may be called, is a 
metalled but narrow thoroughfare, the other streets, though m most cases 
metalled or paved with biick-on-edge, are insignificant Seven unmetalled 
roads, two of the 2nd and five of the 3rd class, connect the towm with the 
surrounding country 

Along these roads gram and other merchandize is borne towards the 
Trade and manu- markets held twice a week at Chundpur. Further openings 
factnreB. commerce are provided by fairs gathered in July and 

August on the west and south of the town respectively The only manufactures 
for which thattowm has a specialty are earthenware pipe-bowls (cJnllam), jugs 
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(ranj/iP of the Fnmc nnlonal, nnd llio coUon cloths knoAMi nsgdra andcJiautihi. 
i‘^tnc‘ i(l('T of (ho local (ratio may bo formed from tho folIo^^^ng table, showing 
what impnr(<? for two a car*: pa'^'cd the octroi outposts of the municipality. — 
iitatriiutd '^hoirmd tmjoU'^of taxable articles for txcoyeais. 


Atllclcs. 

Af( tr }<nrlf in 

Consumption per head in 

is: 

l-Ts 

187C.77 

j 1874 75 

1 870-77. 

Qnnn- 

titj- 

Value. 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value. 

Qunr 

tity 

- 

Value 

Quan- 

tity 

Value. 

« 

Mds 

K- 

\'ds 

Its 

Md 8 

c 

Its 

a. 

P 

Md sc 

Rs 

a 

TL 

dmn 

65,52< 

• 

CS 0,9 

• 

5 

IS 

15 


••• 


S 29 3 




}-< par rr'lacil 

aar. 

, 

toj 

• • 

0 

1 

o 




0 0 10 




Do, unrefined .. 

C.-lSS 

. • 

7.2118 

• 

0 

2i 

c 


, , 


0 23 15 




Gbi 

7 e:o 


7, 520 



, 


0 

10 

6 


0 

1 i 

4 

Oil rr arlielr< of food 

:g c:o 

U,.4Ga 

77,151 

14,lfG 

C 

14 

14 

1 

3 

S 

G 16 6 

1 

2 

9 

Animal* (or slnupliltr 

l.-'6G 


1,300 












( 111 end oil coda 


C G1 1 


G.oao 

0 

8 

0 


, 


0 8 0 




Furl Ar- 

hd iPb 

C f.IO 

175 

C.039 

0 

8 

5 

0 

8 

9 

0 0 9 

0 

8 

0 

11 itldirp malrrlaD, 


a 80 < 


4 CIK 




0 

7 

8 

, , 

0 

7 

11 

llttir' and epices . 


11,531 


11,35a 




0 

16 

3 

• 

0 

IS 

1 

T tdi-aroti 

1,236 


1,203 


0 

4 

2 




0 4 0 




)*iirnpcaa cloth 


26,611 

— 

34,410 




a 

6 

0 

• •• 

2 

13 

9 


• • 

r.,(n8 


C 630 




0 

8 

0 


0 

9 

1 

yrlaD , •. 


l.Ols 


4 320’ 

— 




0 

5 

4 


0 

6 

9 


The mumci[)d committee, a corporation doming its authority from Act 


XV oflS73, con*=ist<5 of twoKo members, whereof a quarter are officials and 


the remainder oloclcd ha the (aapa'^ers The income of the municipality is 
•mppliod chiefly ba* an octroi ta\-, which had in 1876-77 an incidence of 
He. 0-8-3 per head of jioinil ition Tho municipal receipts and expenditure 


foi a couple of years maa 


IvCCClpt*. 


Openinp balance 
Cla'* 1.— rood and drink 

II —Animals for slaugh- 
ter 

„ III —1 ucl, Ac 

jV—Huilding materials, 
’I V— nrups, spices, Ac, 
” xi —Tobacco 

” VII. Textile fabrics .. 

", VIU —Metals 

Total octroi 


Itcnla 

Fines 

Founds 

Miscellaneous ••• 

Total 


bo thus shown : — 



D 

Expenditure 

1874-75 

j 1876-77. 

Rs 

Rs 


Rs. 

Bs. 

2,880 

2.420 

Collection . 

772 

733 

2,634 

3.15J 

Head ofUce . „, 

165 

61 

121 

124 

Supervision 

• • 




Oripmnl works 

2,262 

2,855 

177 

321 

Repairs 

636 


121 

171 

1 olico 

1,412 

1,417 

240 

230 

Education .. ... 

234 

163 

147 

162 

Registration of births 



361 

619 

and deaths 

• • 

■> 

42 

65 

Lighting 

213 

196 



AVatering roads 



C,C32 

4,850 

Drainage works „ 

. . 

100 



AA'ntcr supply ... 

, 

150 

48 

CO 

Charitable grants 

124 

127 

48 

I4G 

Conservancy ... 

662 

784 

1 640 

392 

Miscellaneous ... 

123 

140 

7,3G3 

6,448 

Total 

6,383 

6,718 
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As to tbe foTiudahon and age of Chdndpnr no accurate information exists; 

but that it was a flounsbing town in the reign of Akbar 
(1556-1605) 18 proved by the fact that it was chosen as the 
capital of a district (das^tir) Though occupied by both the Pind^n .mvaders 
of 1805 and the Muslim rebels of 1857, it seems never to have suffered sack- 


ing. 


ChXndpue, a tahsfl of the Bijiior district, comprises the parganahs of 
Chdndpur, Burhpur, and Bashta. The total area according to the census of 1872 
contains 305 square miles and 630 acres, of which 197 square miles and 331 acres 
are cultivated. The area assessed with the Government revenue is given at 291 
square miles and 522 acres, of which 188 square miles and 235 acres are culti- 
vated, 47 square miles and 413 acres cultnrable, and 55 square miles and 414 
acres barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at Es 1,76,536 
(or with cesses. Re 1,96,851),’^ falling at Re 0-14-5 on the total area. Re. 0-15-2 
on the entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-6-4 on the cultivated area. The popu- 
lation numbered 129,183 souls (60,043 females), giving 422 souls to the square 
mile, distributed amongst 363 villages The same statistics show 297 persons 
blind, 35 lepers, 27 deaf and dumb, and 7 msane persons in the tahsfl. For 
a detailed account of this tahsfl see the articles on its three parganahs (Chandpub, 
Bubhpub, and Bashta.) 

Cha'NDPUE, a parganah in the Chdndpur tahsfl of the By nor district, is 
bounded on the north by the Ddrdnagar parganah of the 
Bijnoi tahsfl , on the west by parganah Bdshta of its own 
tahsfl ; on tho south by the Amroha parganah of the Morddabad district, and on 
the east by the Bun river, which separates it from parganahs Burhpur of its own 
tahsfl and Nilitaur of the Dhampur tahsfl According to the revenue survey 
of 1868-70 the total aiea was 133 square miles and 309 acres, but the census 
of 1872 reduces that meosnrement by 221 acres In 1874 the parganah con- 
tained 286 vmhdls or estates, distributed amongst 225 mamas or villages. 

It will not take long to describe the physical features of the parganah. 

Hills there are none, the highest elevation above the sea being 

757 9, and the lowest 723 2 feet. The only perennial river 

istheBdn ; but during the rains this isjomed by the Banra, anvulet which for 

the rest of the year is a mere hue of pools There are no lakes, unless two 

large ponds at the village of Siydo may be dignified by that name. The surface 

of the parganah is embossed with low sandy ndges and plateaus , it is fairly 

cultivated, and httle over a twelfth part is barren Water for the crops is 

^ The land-revenue had risen at the close of the calendar year 1876 to Hs. 2,10,553 The 
area, ns lately proclaimed by Governinent (July, 1878; wns 308 square miles and 10 acre*. 


Bonndanos, area, &c 


Physical features 
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obtained mostly from wells, and to a small extent from ponds also. No canals 
are as yet in existence, althougli the mam line of the extinct Eastern Ganges 
pi eject traverses the parganah fromuoitb to south near its western border. 
As there aro numerous and dm able earthen wells, in which water can be reached 
at an average depth of 20 feet from the surface, Mr Markham doubts the expe- 
diency of bringing a canal through this part of the district at all Some of 
the wells he mentions, especially those near Pheona village, have lasted over a 
quarter of a century, and, if protected by a thatch durmg the rams, are well nigh 
imperishable 

The highways of the parganah are mostly earthen roads of an infenor des- 
Communications cnption, the best being that from Moradabad to Bijnor, 
and trade. which passes through its north-eastern corner. Another 

2ad class and several 3rd class roads converge upon the chief town, Clidndpur ; 
but as this and the villages of Pheona and Siydo already mentioned are the only 
places of over 2,500 inhabitants, there is little need of elaborate communications. 
The trade is in agricultural produce, and the manufactures are of the simple 
kiud reqmred by a poor agricultural community spending most of then time 
out of doors The following statement shows m what pro- 
portion the crops of the parganah are sown for the spring and 
autumn harvests ; — 


Adtojix. 


Sugar cane ... . • • 

Cotton •• 

Jodr for fodder {charri) . 

Coarse rices . ■ • 

Fine rices 

Coarse aatnmn crops (jodr, bdjra, and 
kodon, millets, t:/,'&.c,) 


Percentage of 
cnlcirated 
area. 

. . 7 42 

6 '10 
... 2 14 

10 27 
16 


Add land left falloti for sugar crops 
of following antumn {pdndra) . 


28 74 
64 62 
7 25 
61 87 


Spbino 


Wheat ... ... 

Barley ... 

Gram vetch , 

Wheat and barley mixed (gojt) 
Vegetables 
Coarse spring crops (Imseed, mustard, 
peas, Lc ) , , 


Peroeatage of 
cnltivated 
area. 

.. 14 46 
. 8 76 

6 34 
6 66 
69 


Add land left fallow for crops of fol- 
lowing spring {_bdhan) 


2 08 


37 96 


17 


38 13 


Land cultivated m autumn . . 61 87 

Ditto in spring ... 38M3 


Total 


... 100 00 


Of the cultivated area, 8 5 per cent was at the opening of the current 
settlement recorded as irrigated, 25 per cent as manured, and 3 5 per cent as 
capable of bearing crops at both harvests But the irrigated and two-harvest 
areas are stated on the best authority — that of the settlement officer— -to ho 
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very much underrated in these estimates The annexed table shows the cul- 
tivated, barren, and other areas according to the last two 

Settlement areas 

settlement surveys • — 


Settlement. 

Unassessable area in acres 

Assessable area in acres. 

Total 
area hl 

acres 

Barren 
(molud- 
ing vil- 
lage 
Bites ) 

Revenue- 

free. 

Total. 

Cnltnra- 
able fal- 
low (in- 
cluding 
groves ) 

Cultivat- 

ed. 

Total. 

1 

Former (survey of 1836) . 

9,715 

3,936 

13,661 

24,129 

46,884 



Present (survey of 1866 - 6 B), 

6,736 

2,882 

9,618 

20,076 

65,426 



Difference 

— 2,fl79 

— 1,064 

—4,033 

— 4,063 



+ 456 


It will be seen that the total area of 1865-66 is 309 acres less than 
that of the more accurate revenue survey The decrease in revenue-free area 
during the currency of the last settlement was less marked than in most other 
parganahs of the district The real increase in cultivation was probably greater 
than that shown in the above table Indeed, according to Mr Markham, 10' per 
cent of the total arable area was thrown fallow just before raeasuiements for 
the current settlement, with a view of reducing the assessment. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr Markham himself For pur- 

The current settle- poses of assessment the parganah had already been divided 

into three circles — the bdngar, bhdr, and bhur-bdngar. 

In the first were included the more fertile tracts intervening between sandy 

plateaux, in the second the sandy plateaux themselves, and in the third 

villages lymg partly in the first, partly in the second circles. Mr Markham 

assumed the following rates of rent for the various kinds 
Bent-rates. p i i 

of sou m each — 


Circle 

Rentb^te pee acbb on 

General 

rate 

Manured 

BOlls 

Siwat. 

Mathydr. 

Bhur- 

siwai. 

Bhdr, 


Es. a p. 

Bs a. p. 

Bs a p 

Bs a p 

Bs. a. p 

Bs a p 

L— Bangar 

7 116 

3 2 0 

3 2 0 

2 4 0 

I 11 0 

4 7 6 

II.— Bhflr 


2 13 0 

2 13 0 

2 10 

1 7 6 

2 8 8 

111. — BliQr-bangar ... 

7 6 0 

2 16 0 

2 16 0 

2 10 

1 7 6 

3 6 8 
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IVecediiifi purgnnali articles have explained the nature of the soils here 
nioiihoiKKl ' Tlio application of those rcnt-iatos was sanctioned by the Board 
of Hoicmic, and ga\o for tlio mIioIc paiganah a rental of Rs. 2,25,571 accord- 
ing (o tho general, and of Its 2,25,1 accoiding to the soil standards. Deduced 
from tho lowest of these sums at 50 per cent , tho revenue would have been 
]K 1,12,577. But ni (he actual work of assessing ceitam villages in the bhiir 
circle and clsovihcro it n as found that much of tho existing cultivation could 
not ‘•nfclv be considered permanent, and the reduction lu such cases of the 
«=niictionod rates caused tho demand to bo ultimately fixed at Rs 1,11,686 only. 

^ ^ Tlio results and incidence of tho now assessment, which 

camo into force on tho 1st of July, 1873, may be thus 
compared Mitli those of tho old . — 


Sctilcnicnt. 

1 

iNoiDCNcn ran Acac 

Total demand (ex- 
cluding cesses ) 

On total area 

|on assessable area j 

On cultivated area 

Initial 

I I'lnal 

Initial 

Finn! 

Initial 

Final 

1 

Initial. 

Final 

Firmer . 

I’n^cnt 

Increase 

Us a. p 

1 3 8 

• « 

»B a. p 

I 3 6 
1 6 9| 

Hs. a p 

I S 3 

Rs a p 

1 4 3 
1 7 8 

Rs a p 
2 0 2 

Rs n p 
lit 6 
1 14 7 

Ks 

94,211 

Bs 

94,953 

111,865 

• » 

0 3 3^ 


0 3 G 

• •• 

0 3 2 

• * 

16,912 


Including tho 10 per conk cess, the new demand amounted to 
Rs. 1,23,434-4-0. Amongst the landholders who pay this 
demand Chauhfin Rdjputs and Shaikhs are most numer- 


Proprletary body 


Oils Tho following table,’' will, however, show to what extent each class and 
tribe 13 represented amongst tho landlords and tenants of the parganah. — 


landholders 


nSjpati 

bliail'1'8 

Jlralminns 

Sayyldfl 

Jain 

MaliijnuB 
Pftllidns 
Knynths . 
Gujara I 
Others 


Total 


Tenants 



1,391 

tJdts ... .. 

• •• 

• « 

1,822 

• •• 

1,360 

Chauhfins ... .. 

««• 


1,789 

• •• 

690 

Shaikhs . 

• •• 

• 

1,223 


310 

Brahmans ... ... 

• • 

• • « 

963 

t*4 

146 

Sanis , . ... 

• •• 


680 

t* 

104 

Ahirs ... 


• •• 

424 

• •• 

72 

Gujars ... ... 


»•» 

226 


47 

Sayyids . 

• •• 

• •• 

70 


39 

Pathdns , . ,,, 

• •• 

• •• 

64 

• fl 

231 

Jaldbas ... 



37 



Others ... ... 


«• 

1,067 

lat 

4,390 


Total 

• •4 

8, SIS 

Bnrhpur, 

[1.48 = Compiled from tho 

Settlement 


Boparatcly saown* 
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Of tte land assessed at settlement 26 per cent was cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves, 41 5 by their tenants with rights of occupancy, and 
the remainder by tenants-at-will. The census of 1872 estimates the amount 
paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs 1,84,201. As elsewhere in 
this tahsil, the records are insufficient to show whatnum- 
Alienations. properties changed hands during the currency of 

the former settlement Of the 13,246 acres confiscated for rebellion in 
1858, over 13,000 were lost by Sayyids, mostly of the historic Barha family. 
Their ancestors fled hither after the crushing defeat of Bhainsi^ in 1737 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Ohandpur contained 157 inha- 


Population 


bited villages, of which 66 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
59 had between 200 and 500 , 26 had between 500 and 


1,000; 4 had between 1,000 and 2,000, 1 had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and 1 had between 3,000 and 5,000 The only town contaimng more than 
5,000 inhabitants was Chdndpur, with a population of 12,033. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 65,770 souls (30,770 females), 
giving 494 to the scjnare mile Classified according to religion, there were 
44,500 Hindus, of whom 20,637 were females ; and 21,270 Musalmdns, amongst 
whom 10,133 were females Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 2,990 Brahmans, of whom 1,363 were females , 
7,544 Rdjputs, including 3,625 females; and 1,159 Baniyas (534 females), whilst 
the great mass of the population is comprised in “the other castes” of the cen- 
sus returns, which show a total of 32,807 souls, of whom 15,115 are females 
The principal Brahman subdivision found in this parganah is the Gaur (2,882). 
Tliochuf Rajput clans are the Cbauhdn (4,106), Kachwdha, Sisodiya, Bachhal, 
Bais, Slaju, and Gahlot The Bamyas belong to the Agarwdl (812), Gatah, 
Bdja-ki-Birddari, Mahesan, and Qmdaunya subdivisions The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Taga (2,469), Mdli (34,57), Chamdr (8,672), 
Khakrob (1,295), Ahir (1,671), Giijar (1,152), and J4t (6,302) Besides 
those, the following castes comprising less than one thousand members are found 
in this pargana — Barhdi, Kahdr, Hajjdm, Juldha, Fakir, Sondr, Gadanj'a, 
Kumhdr, Kayath, Bharbhunja, Sam, Rawa, Dhobi, Ramaiya, and Mewdti. Of 
the Musalmdns, those who are not distributed amongst Shaikhs (5,488), Say- 
5 ids (729), Mughals (73), and Pathdns (335), are entered as without distinction 


The occupations of the people are shown m the statistics collected at the 


Occupations 


census of 1872 From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 513 


are employed in professional avocations, such as Go\ ernment servants, priests. 


^ Gazetteer, U, 605. 
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dorlor', nnd llio liko ; 2,353 m domcshc service, as personal servants, water- 
carrior-^, InrlH^r*-, swoopors, vnvlicrmcn, ic ; 1,090 m commerce, in buying, 
ft'llmg. Koppingor leiuling mono} oi goods, or tlio con\oyanceof men, animals, 
or goods ; 10, 035 m agricultural operations , 4,131 in industrial occupations, 
art-' and iiicclianics, and the pioparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
iniiK'rd, iiid atiiiiial There i\oro 3 01(5 poisons returned as labourers and 545 
as of no ‘•pculiod occupUion Tdiing tbo total population, irrespective of age 
or so\, (he same returns gi\o 1,189 as landholders, 20,610 as cultivators, and 
37,071 a>. cnjgiged in occup itious nnconnoctod w ith agriculture The educa- 
tional s( vtiviics, which are confessedly nnpcifoct, show" 1,272 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population nuinboring 35,000 souls 

Under (ho rc\cnuo rclornis of Akbiir (1556-1 605) pargauah Cbdndpur 
bjciuic a division {ma/txl) of tho (Jh.indpui district (rfastiir), 
Sinilihal government and Dohli province The parganah, 
which at tint time included a portion of tho modern Burhpnr, had, according 
to the Atu-i-AI I'dri, a total area of 87,273 litjhas (about 54,545^ acres) and a 
revenue of 1 11,071 ddmi about Us 10,777 ) A good portion of the Akbfiri 
pargan \h still probably rem tins in tho Morddahad district, of which on its 
cession to tho Briltsh in l^Ol'it became a part. In 1817 tho parganah was 
included in the newly formed distr.ct of Bijnor, or, as it was then called, 
“ Northern 5Ioradtbad, ” and in 18 14 its aroi was diminished to contribute 
towards the formation of tho adjacent parganah, Burhpur. Some allusions 
to tlie general and fiscal history of Chandpur will be found in that of the 
district. 

D'tafNAGAn, tho chief (own of tho parganah so called in the Bijnor 
(nil'll and district, stands on tho left bank of the Ganges, seven miles from 
Bijuor Tho population by tho last census wans 1,879. A market is held here on 
Mondavs and Fridays, but these nioio frecpicnt meetings sink into shade 
beside the two gieat fairs which enliven Daianagai after the opening of 
the rams and cold weather The first, c.nlled Zahiv Dlioin-ki-Chhanydn 
and held in Snwan (July-August), resembles smallei gatherings held on tho 
same occasion in other parts of the district Some 10 or 15 thousand folk 
of tho lower classes - Hindu and MusalmAn — meet in an open space where 
banners are fixed and tho usual mixture of traffic and worship ensues The 
Ah/idn fair in K irtik (October-Nov ombei) is laiger, being attended by from 
25 to 30 thousand people. To this meeting, which lasts for four or five days, 
whres of all sorts are brought by dealers from surrounding districts. The scene 
j 5 a combin.ition of lively colour and sound The yokel’s wite may be seen parad- 
in'^ her holiday clothes among the booths, whilst above the dm may be heard. 
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the monotonous chant of the minstrels (bh4ts) for which DArdnagar is celebra- 
ted Ceremonial bathing in the Ganges was the original object and is still the 
indispensable duty of peojilo visiting the fair A special police force is employed 
to maintain order whilst it lasts Diiranagar has an imperial post-office, a 
^ registration outpost of the Agriculture and Commerce Department, an inn 
for natives, and a police station (3rd class). The last named institution is 
situated in Ganj, Erslune or Ganj Askin, a suburb adjoining Daranagar on 
the south, and named after the Scotch officer %\ho founded it Act XX. of 
1856 (the Ohaukiddn Act) is in force at Daranagar, and in 1876-77 the 
house-tax thereby imposed gave with miscellaneous receipts and the balance 
from the preceding year (Rs 147) a total income of Rs 911. The expendi- 
ture, which conM^tad principally of police, conseivancy, and public works 
charges, amounted to Rs 782. In the same year the town contained 1,032 
houses, of uhich 823 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 0-14-10 
per house assessed and Re 0-2-8 per head of population 

DarInagar, aparganah in the tahsfl and district of Bijner^ is bounded on 
„ the north by pargana Biinor of its own tahsil ; on the west 

Borinaanea,area,S.c , , , „ , 

by tne fringes, which sepaiates it from the Mu/affarnagar 
and Meerut (Mirath) distncts , on the south by^parganahs Bashti and Cldnd- 
pur of the Chdndpur tahsil , and on the east by parganab Nibtaur of the 
Dhampur tahsfl According to the revenue survey of 1868-70 the total area was 
98 square miles and 29 acres , but the census of 1872 reduces that measure- 
ment by 1 square mile and 607 acres Furthei details of area will be given 
in describing the last settlement of land-revenue In 1874 the parganab 
contained 202 estates (muhah), distiibuled over 160 villages (mauzas) 

The physical geograjiby of DAra lagar much resembles that of the 

neighbounng parganab Biinor Here as there, the greater 
Physical features, " p , , T , 

portion of the suitace is occupied by the so-called hangar 

or uplands, which are succeeded on the banks of the Gauges by a narrow and 
giass-tnfted belt of alluvial lowland or kliadir As, however, the lowest eleva- 
tion of the revenue survey is 720 6 above the sea, and the highest only 789 4 
feet, there is far less difference of level than the names of these tracts would 
seem to imply The upland soil is richest towards the extreme east of the 
parganab, aud deterioiates in quality as the Ganges is approached The general 
slope of the country is parallel to the course of that river, i e , from north to 
south , and in this direction runs the Choiya, the only other stream of the 
parganab. After foiTnmg fora considerable distance the boundary with Bijnqr 
on the north, the Ohoiya crosses the bdngar and forms for a short distance that 
^ See Sir H, ElHoi’e Olossary, article “ Bhats ” 
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with Bishta on the south It then turns westward, le enterincr'the ’south- 
western corner of this parf^anah, and e'^cept during the sumraei, where it has 
no water to discliarge, empties itself into the Ganges The main line of the 
proposeil Eastern Ganges Canal traverses from noith to south the broadest 
part of the parganah If ever constructed, this work will of course alter the 
existing conditions of the u, itei -supply , but in the meanwhile seven-eighths of 
the irrigation is from earthen wells and the remainder l^rom ponds. In the 
former water can bo obtained at an aveiage depth of l5 feet from the surface, 
and the largest of the latter is situated in the township of Haldaui The 
parganah is extensively cultivated, and less than an eighth of its area is barren. 

Ddrdnngar has a larger nnmbei of considerable market-towns than any 
Communications other parganah in the district Besides the chief town, 

and trade Ddrinagar, there are two places, Jhdln and Haldaur,' of 

over 4,000 inhabitants , while Ambheia and Baldfa, the scene of an important 
fair, may be mentioned as villages of less conseqnence In good uninetalled 
roads, too', the parganah is exceptionally rich It is tiaversed by the 2nd-clasa 
lines from' Bijnor to Dhanauia, Bijnor to Moradabad, and Bijuor to Dhampur, 
as well as by several Sid-class tracks The Ganges is navigable along the 
whole of the western fionher,' and provides it with yet another commercial 
route The only manufacture worth mentioning is that of the coarse cotton 
cloths known as garha and gazi, which are exported m some quantity , but the 
trade of the parganah is chiefly in sugar, gram, and other agricultuial produce. 

The following table shows the pioportion in which the 
vanous crops are sown for the spring and autumn 


Crops, 

liarvesfs 


Actomw 


Percentsge 
of cultivated 

Sugarcane ... .. ..6 85 

Colton . . . 7 44 

Jodr for fodder (charri) ... 83 

Coarso rice . 7 65 

Fine rii 0 •< ••• 73 

Coarse autumn crops (jodr, bajra, and 

hoaon (millets), Ul, &o ) . 34 63 

67 11 

Add land left jfgllow for sugarcane crop 

of' following autumn ipdndra) , . 6 18 

6S 29 


ferniso 


Wheat - ... 

Barley ,. , 

dram vetch 

Wheat and barley mixed (.gojt) 
Vegetables 


Coarse spring crops (iinsesd, mustard, 
peas. See) 


Percentage ; 
of cultivated 
area. 

... 9,01 

14 95 
... S OS 
... 4 16 

36 


88 


Add land left fallow for crops of 
following sprmg (bdkan) 


31 b9 


G 02 


37 71 


Land cultivated in autumn ... 62 29 

Ditto in spring 37 71 


Total 


.» 100 00 
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Of the cultivated area, 0 4 per cent, is recorded as capable of bearing 
crops for both harvests in the year ; 1*2 as irrig.ited, a per- 
centage whioh appears to tlie settlement ofBoor under- 


stated ; and 18’1 as manured The cultivated, barren, and other areas, as 
ascertained by the last two settlement surveys, may bo thus tubulated ' — 



Dnassessahle areas tn acres. 

1 

Assessable area in acres 

m 

a 

'Bettlement, 

Barren (includ- 
ing village 
sites ) 

O 

QJ 

V 

p 

p 

o 

0) 

Total 

"S "H m 

«4-4 - c> 

.S = o 

O ti 

P o a 

'B 

1 O 

Cnltivated 

Total. 

o 

03 

e 

►VH 

eS 

o 

C3 

o 

Former (survey of 
1836) 

8,872 

921 

9,793 

16,270 

33,199 

49,469 

69,262 

Present (survey of 
1664) 

7,048 

1,060 

8,098 

11,402 

42 660 

63,962 

02,060 

Difference ... 

— 1 ,824 

+ 129 

— 1,696 

— 4,868 

+ 9,361 

+ 4,493 

+ 2,798 


As will be hereafter noted, the parganah had at the time of the former 
settlement no separate existence, and the figures for 1835 here given are those 
of the component parts into which it was then divided The total area accord- 
ing to the later settlement survey as only 689 acres less than that according to 
the revenue survey, and must therefore be accepted as almost accurate This 
leads to the conclusion that the survey of 1 835 was inaccuiate, for no alluvion 
that may have taken place would be sufficient to account for the large increase 
of total area shown in the above table. Though slmht, the increase in reve- 
nue-free land was unusual and requires explanation. It was caused by the 
grant of Haldaur township to the late Raja Kandhir Singh as a reward for 
loyal services during the troubles of 1857-58 The estate, which was in his time 
entirely freed from revenue, is still held at half revenue by hiB nephew, Hdja 
Mahdraj’ Singh.^ If correctly recorded, the large increase in cultivation is an 
argument against the opinion held by Mr H M. Bird and others, that the former 
settlement was unduly severe. 

The current settlement was effected by Messrs Palmer and Markham For 
The current set- purposes of assessment the former divided the parganah into 
tlement circles, the hdngar kdmil and hdngar ndkis — that is, 

uplands of superior and inferior soil The first included the more fertile vil- 
lages m the east of the parganah, and the second the remainder of the b4ngar 
tract. The assessable area of the khadir belt was judged too small to bo 
^ The late B&ja’s brother, Kuar Buddb Singh, has also some share in that estate 
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con^liinfpcl info a (hird and Fcparnte circle. Mr Palmer next assumed rent- 
rntCF for the Aarious kinds of soil in each circle , and ulien sanctioned by the 
Bonrd of llc\cnnc llieso rales stood as follows. — 


Circle 

PrNT rrn icnc on j 

General 

rate. 

1 

Sticai * 

Matliydr 

Bhur-sticdt 

Bhur, 


11s a p 

Us n p 

Rs a p 

Rs a. p 

Rs n p. 

I, — Tlnncar tfimil 

C 4 C 

3 9 0 

2 1 0 

a a 

4 2 0 

11 — Baiigar nikis 

3 12 0 

2 3 0 

2 0 0 

1 13 8 

2 


The application of llioso standards gave for the v hole parganah a rental of 
Hs 1,22,001 by general, and Rs 1,22,189 b 3 ’^KOil lates Deduced from tlie higher 
of these sums at fiO jier cent the icvcnuo would have ken Rs 61,4 97 , but m 
nssc^snig the circles village bv village it was found expedient to exceed thd 
sanctioned rates by about 7 per cent, and the demand was ultimately fixed at 
Es 60,352 Even thus angmonted, however, the new demand fell short of the 
old, ns the. follow in g table, comparing the results and incidence of the two 
assessments, will show — 



i 

iKCinrxcr 

rrn acrp 


Total demiind 

Assessment 

Oh total area 

On assessable area 

On evliwated area 

(excluding 

cessts) 


Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final, 

Initial 

Final. 


Rs a p 

Us a p 

1 

lis a p 

Rs. a p 

Rs a n 

Rs o. p 

Kb. 

Rs 

Former 

Present 

1 4 2 

I 2 11 
1 1 2 

1 7 11 

*a 

1 6 4 

1 3 6 

2 3 fi 


73,564 

72,037 

66,352 

Doorcase 

• ■ 

0 I n 


0 111 

1 

1 

0 2 6 

1 

I 1 
1 1 

6,685 


Inclndino- cesses (10 per cent.) the new demand amounted to Rs 72,037, 
or exactly the same figure as the old had attained without them It came into 
force on the Ist Julj’’, 1869 


The landholders who paid this revenue are chieflj' J^ts and Sayyids, w'hilst 
, A anion tr their tenants Jdts and Sanis are most numerous. 

Proprietors n n d " 

tenantry. The following table Will, however, show to what extent 

1 The nature of those soils has already been BufiBciently explained. See article on parganah 
Bnrhpur, page 48. 
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each cla^s 

is represented amongst tho rcnt-taltors 

and rent-pa} 

ers of tho 

pafganah 

Jatn 

LanilUo\(lcrs, 

• 

• •• 

497 

,Tdf4 

Ten jnf» 

2,I2G 

Snvvids 



477 

^nnf4 


43i 

Shaikhs 

• • 

• •• 

npf. 

Clmiiti'ins 

*•4 ••• 

. .142 

e fl jura 



n~ 

‘^lmlkllS 

• a# •• 

... 278 

Chiiuhfins 

« • 

• •• 

irr, 

Hralitiiann 

• • 

.. 179 

Brahmans 

« ••• 

• •• 

118 

till jlins 

• •• 

138 

M dhdjuns 

•• 

» 

CT 

Giij "re 

• « • • 

. 103 

Khatris 

• • * 

• •• 

aa 

bi.jyiilH 

• • 

.. 25 

Pntlians 

• •• • 

*•« 

14 

1 nil dfis 

• 

... 64 

KnyHlhs 

••• 


10 

J iiliilias 


11 

Others 

••• 

• 

C4 

ItoKan 

« 

8 


Total 

• 

2,0 C3 

Others 

Total 

... 60) 

4,166 


Of the land assessed at sctllcmont, 22 2 per rent was cnlfirnted by the 
proprietors themselves, 50 0 per cent bj tlioir tenants with rights of orenpaney, 
and the remaindei by tenants-al-w ill The census of 1872 asliimtcs tho 
amount paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs 1,38,600. 

For an exhaustive and acenrato acc'mnt of land-transfers during' the 

cy 

. , currency of the last settloniont iiritcnals are wantinef But 

Alienationtf, t r i i 

some idea ot the scile on which estates clnnrrcd hinds 

during that iienod maybe formed from tho following tililc, which shows 

approMniately the area held by agncnltuial and non-agnciltiir.il classes a' the 

close of each decade between 1840 and 1870, as well as tho confiscations on 

accoilnt of rebellion m 1857-58^ — 



Tear 


Total rcvrnuc- 
pn^ iiig nrca, 
m acres 

Land held by 
Bgnciiltural 
claPBps, in 

Land hi Id by 
non-nprlLul- 
tuml chiBses, 

Land conaseat- 
j ed for rebel- 
lion, in acres 




acres 

in aures 

1840 .. 


«• 

67,866 

67,?]7 

' 643 


1850 . 

• at 

• 

67.166 

64, 47 

' 3318 

• •• 

18fO .. 

, • 

••• 

67 166 

6 l,4HI 

3 7t.1 

1 2,6G1 

1870 ... 


• » 

1 

67,165 

40,717 

6,047 


The result of these figures is that, whereas in 1840 the non-agncultnral 
cl'hsSBs — mouey-ldnders, tradesnien, aud Goiernment servants — held only 1 1 per 
deilt of the revenue-paying area, they now hold as mhcli as 81. Of tub total 
acreage transferred during tie 30 years under review, no less than 56 6 per 
cehf paSdfed into' thb llknds of these classes, while 22 7 abd 14'8'fe)l into the 


possd'sSitin of Chauhfins and' Brahtnaus respectively, and the remainder into 

that of other agricultural oaStes. The principal losers were Jfits and Snyyids, 

1 Compiled from* a report' on nlienations^Butmitted liy th'e settlement ofUcer'tb th’e'Board of 
Bevenne hr Anguet, 1873 
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who parted the former with 43 9, and the latter with 21’0 per cent of all the 
alienated land. 

According to the censns of 1872 parganah D^rdnagar contained 93 in- 
^ , . habited villages, of which 42 had less than 200 inhabit- 

A opul&tion* * * ^ 

ants , 34 had between 200 and 500 ; had between 500 and 
1,000 , 6 had between 1,000 and 2,000 , and 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Jhdlu, with a popu- 
lation of 5,979 The total population in 1872 numbered 42,283 souls ('19,327 
females), gning 436 to the square mile Classified according to religion, there 
were 31,422 Hindus, of whom 14,140 were females; 10,858 Musalmtins, 
amonnst whom 5,185 were females; and three Christians. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shmys 2,467 Brdh- 
maiis, of whom 1,124 were females, 2,081 R-tjputs, including 1,001 females, 
and <'^58 Baniyds (2 9 females), whilst the great mass of the population is com- 
jiiised in “ the other castes” of the census retni ns, which show a total of 
25,616 souls (11,406 females) The principal Bidhman subdivisions found in 
this parganah are the Gaur (2,335) and Sdraswat The chief Rajpui clan 
IS the Chauhan (1,263). The Baniyds belongs to the Agarwdl (717 >, Galah, 
Rdja-ki-Birddan, Mabesari, and Bastogi subdivisions The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the 5idli (1,306^, Chamdr (6,>^21), Jdt (7,663), 
and Saul (1,110) Besides these, the iqllowing castes comprising less than one 
thousand members aie found in this parganih — Taga, Barhdi, Kabar, H.ijjdm, 
Julaha, Khdkiob, Fakir, Sondr, Gadaii^a, Kumlidr, Kayath, Abir, Jogi, Bhar- 
bhunja, Kaldl’ Lohar, Gujar, Nat, Bhat, Malldh,Cbli{pi, Dhobi, Riimaiya, Dlit^na, 
and Baiwa Of Musalindns, those who are not classed as Shaikhs (1,673), 
Sayyids (629|), Mughala (40), and Pathdns (293), are entered as wuthout dtstiuc- 
tion 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the same census From these it appears that of the male 
OccupatiouB. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 608 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors^ and the like ; 1,564 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c , 715 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 5,854 in agncultural operations, 2,878 m industrial occupationsj arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
rnmeral, and animal There were 2,582 persons returned as labourers and 
346 as of no specified occupation Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same^ returns give 1,867 as landholders, 14,860 as cultivators, 
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and 25,556 as engaged in oeoupations unconnected with agriculture The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 689 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 22,956 souls. 

The parganah as at present constituted is a comparatively new one A 
large portion of its area was comprised m the old parganah 
of Jhdiu, which in 1506, the date of the Ain-i-Akhariy'h.idi a 
measurement of 26,795 blghas (about 61b,746| acres) and a revenue of 2,37,809 
ddms (about Rs. 5,945). The prevailing caste was at this time the J6t In 
the reign of Muhammad Sh4h (1719-1748) a member of that tribe, Rdo Jet 
Sinorh, increased the size of the parganah by adding to it portions of Bijnor. 
T7hat further changes took place under the rule of the Pathfins and the Nawdb 
Yazir (1748-1^01 ) are uncertain ; but after tlie cession of Rohilkhand to the 
British (in 1801) we 6nd the parganah distiibuted amongst three new parga- 
nahs of the Aloradabad district, Jhalu, Daidnagar, and Haldaur In 1817 
these became a portion of the newly-formed district of Northern Moradabad, 
ITagini, or as it is now called Bijnor , and in 1844 the existing parganah was 
created by adding D4,rauagar parts of the adjoining parganas of Jb61n and 
Haldaur^ For general and fiscal bistorv vide supra pages 341,310, et seq 

DhXmpur, the capital of the pa-ganah and tahsll so named in the 
Bijnor disfrict, lies in north latitude 29‘’19', oast longitude 78'’34', 24 miles east- 
south-oast of Bijnor The unmetalled (3rd class) roads from Moradabad to 
Hardwtir and Dhinaura to Kaligarh cross in the town, where they are joined 
by another unmetalled ('inJ class' line from Bijnor. According to the census 
of 1S72 Dh.impur had a population of 6,555 persons, inhabiting a site of 79 
acres, at the rate of 83 to tlie acre 

That site stands about 765 feet above the sea, and abounds, especially 

along its edges, with artificial ponds Into one of these. 
Site and appearance i i n , 

on the eastern edge, flows a great part of the surface drain- 
age of the town. The pond, again, overflows during the rams into the newly- 
ris( n Ekra brook,- near whose right bank Dhampur is situated Notwithstand- 
ing the ])reponderance of mud huts, the town has a goodly number of substan- 
tial brick houses Sm.dl though it is, its appearance is neat and thriving, and 
Dhamimr is described by the iSanitary Coininisaioner in 1876 as “ one of the 
best-looking small towns in the province— a town of brick-paved public ways, 
admirably kept in cleanliness ” Of ways thus paved the principal is the 
Idzdr or mam street, a wide and busy thoroughfare lined with handsome shops, 
chiefly those of dealers in ironware Most of the smaller lanes have been bnek- 
ed m the same manner. There is no lack of good w ells, and the drinking water is 
* <4 village! from Jhalu and 30 from Haldaur ’ See page 261. 
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The materials far this return ■were collected at the municipal octroi out- 
posts. The town is a municipality undei Act XV. of 1873, and its affairs aro 
managed by a committee of 1 5 members, including three persons cx oficio and 
12 elected by the ta-^payers The municipal income and expenditure for two 
years may be thus shown— 



Receipts. 

1874-76 

1870 77. 

Expenditure. 

1874-76 

]87‘=-77. 



Bs 

Es 


Rs 

Rb 





Collection . . 

G91 

G9G 

f opening balance ••• 

2,261 

1,368 





Class I. Pood and drintc . 



Hend-ofllce... 

152 

61 


2,138 

2,348 





„ II Aminalaforslangli- 

46 

63 

Supervision .. 

••• 

... 


ter 



Original works 

2,110 

1,661 


„ IlL Fuel &o 

266 

281 

Repairs 

780 


o 

o 

„ IV Building materials, 

166 

314 

Police 

1,234 

6,002 

o 

,, V Drugs and spices, 

197 

296 

Education . 

294 

19 


&c 

61 

103 

Registration of births 




„ VI Tobacco 

and deaths 




,. VII Textile fabnes .t- 

291 

277 

Lighting ... 

2'8 

226 


L „ VIII. Metals 

23 


Watering roads , 




Total • 

6,417 

3,671 

Drainage works 


1 

Rents ... 

j ... 


Water supply ... 

... 


Fines 

1 49 

90 

Charitable grants 

326 

307 

Pounds ... ... 



Conservancy 

624 

670 



i 226 

200 



Miscellaneons ... ... 

J 


Miscellaneous 

140 

90 


Total 

6,692 

3,961 

Total 

6,678 

8 722 


The incidence of the octroi tax during 1876-77 was Re 0-12-5 per head 
of population Dr. Planck thinks that the apjiearance and condition of Dhdm- 
pur bear very favourable witness to the amount of good which may be done 
by a judicious expenditure of municipal funds With regard to the heading 
of conservancy,” we may notice that the sweepings of the town are sold and 
regularly carted off, to be consumed in the bnck -kilns. 

The annals of Dbdmpur are brief The first event of importance in its 
history was the defeat of the imperial forces under Kutb-nd- 
X din by the Rohillas under Dtindi Khdn (about 1760): the 

next its pillage by the Pandours of Amir Khdn (1805); and the last the attempted 
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'jilinnit r of it*- lr(M‘-ur\ dnrinp the iniitnu (1857). It boctvmo the hoadquartors 
of till* < iloil, T irf Slt( rKii(. in 1811 

niis'iini’, n tdli'-il nf (he Ihjnni rhstricl, comprises the pniganahs of 
I'li'iinpur, .''loliur I, nol lui 'J'he lot il .irci accorJinp to the census of 1872 
rv'nt nn- hj J '■qn ire mil'*- ml 87t) len* , oi lii'di 223 ‘square miles and 353 acres 
are eultuntid 'I'lie am i-‘--t"-''id with the (lONeinmont ro%cnuo is given at 316 
■^iju ire mile*- and 5;>') acre", of wlncli 2i7 ''qniio miles and 470 acres are cnltivafc- 
cd, (>3 ‘■qtiarc nuK'-. and ^}>U aoic" cultm.ihle, and 35 sqiia'c miles and 173 acres 
barren The I ind i< venue during (he ".unc yc.ir stood at Rs 2,66,689 (or with 
n^c-, R" 2, ’>1.171).' filling at Re 1-1-7 on the total aiea Re 1-5-1 on the 
t ntirc rnltnalde area, ami Ro 1-13-10 on the cultivated area Tho popnlation 
nmnhercd lO’hldl conK (79,6J't 0 males), giving 522 souls to tho square mile, 
distrdmtod amongst 176 vilhigo" Tho same statistics show 445 persons blind, 
.,i leper", 55 dial uul diimli, 10 idiots, and 11 insane persons in tho tahsfl. 

A det iilt-d de"cnplum of th.it I'lli*;!! will ho given in tho articles on its con- 
stituent jiarg.anah" Dh impnr, Siohuia, and Niht.iur 

DnvMl’Uit or Slicrkot, u jnrgauah in tho Dhiimpur talisil of the Bijnor 
nounJarus nna '•> bounded on tho oast by tho iivcr Rfimganga, 

orciv. wlnoli separates It from parganah Afralgaih of tho Nagina 

l.vh"{l *, on the north hy tho s.amo parganah and pai gaualis Barliitpnra and Nagi'na 
of the Nagina tili"il , on tho west by tho ru'cr Giingan, which separates it from 
Uio Kiht lur iiargaiiah of ita own tah"ll , and on flic south by parganahs purli- 
pur of the Cliundpur and Sioluira of its own falisi'l. According to tlio revenue 
survey of 186S-70 the lot.d arc.i was 151 squaio miles and 270 acres, but tho 
census of 1872 reduces that measurement bv 3 sqii.ire niilos and 190 acres 
Further details ot area will ho giv'cn in doscubing tie' 1 i"t "'(tlemont of J.ind- 
revenne In 1874 llio parganah contuiLcil 2JS e-f itc", di"tubuted over 2J0 
ailhigcs 
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■west, tlie Karula, a smaller and more oiderly stream, traverses the parganah 
from north to south. And lastly, the Grdngan, flowing in the same direction, 
forms the western boundary Both Karula and Gdngau have deeply^cut 
beds, from which they seldom if ever diveige. As will he seen from the course 
of these four riveis, the general slope of the country is from north to south. 
There are no hills, the highest elevation being 779 4, and the lowest 7242 feet 


and baDgar tracts 


above the sea. 

The surface of the parganah is divided into tracts of three well-marked des- 
criptions. The first, which occupies about two-fifths of the 
’ total area, includes the belts of low alluvial land (Jchddir) along 

the hanks of the Rdmganga and Khoh. Though on the whole well cultivated, 
these tracts contain occasional patches of barren soil overgrown with reeds 
and tall grasses nseful for httle besides thatching Between these two basins, 
again, uses a comparatively high though limited plateau, 

’ cohered mostly with thom-bushes and scrub; and tbis 

constitutes the second of our three divisions. The third comprises the remain- 
der of the parganah, between the plain of the Khoh and the 
G&ngan It occupies about one-half of the total area, and 
from the fact that it lies above the level of the nver-basms is known as the 
upland (bdngar) tract. 

Of the whole acreage of Dhampur less than one-sixth is barren Water 
is found at an aver-^ge depth of 15 feet from the surface in the jungle and 
upland tracts, and of 8 feet in the alluvial lowlands , while the Gdngan canal, 
running for some distance paiallel to the course of that river, affords further 
facilities for iiTigation It was once proposed to water the same part of the 
parganah — that between tlie Karula and Gangan rivers — with a distributary 
(rdjhaliay of the Eastern Ganges Canal, but a second work of this kind seems 
hardly required Of the irrigation, 38 per cent is from earthen wells, 21 per 
cent, from the Gangan canal, the same percentage from ponds, and tlie small 
remainder from the rivers. It may here be noted that the parganah contains 
no sheets of water sufficiently important to deserve the name of lake. 

In communications Dhdmpur cannot be considered nch, Its capital, 
Commnnlcatlons Dhdmpur, is the terminus of a 2nd class road from Bijnor, 
and trades crossmg-point, as is also Sherkot, of two Srd-class 

highways. The largest town of the parganah is Sherkot. Here there exists a 
carpet manufacture, to which some reference will be hereafter made ; and, as 
already mentioned, the town of Dhfimpnr can boast of some skilfal metal- 
work. But the principal products of the parganah are its crops, and the prin- 
I Called the Akharpur rfijbaha; bat Ahharabad tras probablj intended. 
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il-. Fti"nr an<l roMon. Tim following (nble bIiows tbo proportion 
in uhipli dm \nrions %c"cl'iblo growths nro sown for tbo 
"j'ling mill nntuniii lmr\csls — 

A t 7 ( 'I \ 


o r» 


*’!! 'itririf' . 

‘‘■■I' 1 

,'t &r l.''r f->ii Irr (rlnn) 

C'niti r Ttrr ■ * 

J )• I* ntr* 

t (» r f FUlri nil rrnji- ( jriir, ( ,!jr<i, 
n*i W. I n inilli 1», (il, A.r ) 

A J 1 in 1 1( fl filliin for '■n;,'ircinc 
rrrji <i{ folluninp notuini), 

(f£ in Jrd) , , 


I'rri niln t of 
cnlln Tir<l irr n on 
nliidt rrown 
. B 7 . 

• i« fi Cl I 


i-n SI 
TU 

R O'l 


R I I 

C5 PS 


SrniNO. 


Whcftf .. . , 

llnrlrv 
Gniin vclch 

A\ lionl ninl bnrloy mixed (goji) 
^ cpclnljlc<i 

CoTf-o Fpnnp cropi? (linseed, 
mnstnid, pens, S-c,) ... 


rcrcontnge of 
cuilivntcd area on 
A^blcb grown. 
... 1G97 

... 2 44 

1 77 
4‘99 
77 


4 12 


Add bind lef( follow for crops of 
following spring (i(l//an) 


3fOC 
3 06 

34 12 


I ind rulll\ntrd in autumn 
Ditto In spring 


65 88 
34 12 


Total 


100 00 


Of the cnUt\'i(o(l aro.'i 5 1 pci cent, is recorded as capable of bearing 


Frttlriui nt nreis 


Cl ops at liotli haricsts, 31 G ns manuied, and 18 2 as 
irng.iiod The cultivated, barren, and other areas of the 
current pottlcmenl iii.n bo thus compared uilh those of the past — 


Sclllcmcnt. 

l/nnsfrv:ablf area in acres 

AsscstaLlc area in acres. 

Total area in acres. 

• r 

TT CJ 

3 ti 

t£ O 

e 

g= C 
t " = 

Revenue-free 

cS 

o 

H 

Cultiirablo fal- 
low (including 
groves) 

Cultivated. 

1 

1 

s 

o 

H 

rorinor (KunP7 of 18 ’4-15) 

17,4'n 

16,301 

32,704 

17,066 

46 754 

63,820 

96 624 

I'rcficnt (survey of 1866 66) 

I4,3'-0 

2,666 

17016 

22,895 

69,668 

82,463 

100,379 

Diffcronco ... 

— S,0j3 

—12,736 

—14 768 

+ 6,829j 

+ 12.814 

+ 18,043 

+3,86S 


The largo increase in total area is asciibod to alluvion by the Rdmganga. 
It will bo observed that this area is, according to the survey of 1865-66, 
1,549 acres, or over two square miles, loss than according to the revenue survey 
of 1868-70 ; but for this difference also fluvial action will suffice to account. 
The apparent moroaso in cultivation is largely due to the decrease m revenue- 
free lands, with which it closely corresponds, for no details as to the extent of 
cultivation on such lands wore furnished by the survey of 1834-35. 
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MJ.M.r 


Cnrrctil suttUm''iil. 


Tlio current v^ftlcmrul tl.*' K'-' Mr, ('TrpM'-r. II*' 

il'niiliid the li.ir^'TU'vh into t!ir< < ( r< ! i <>1 n? 'ii* n‘, r <7- 
I ("'(loii'ltn;; ^tJlh til*' U’rtttr il itui ti’i’ /Irt T'U iI*- rit> • i 
Those wore — I , th*' liuuu'nr; II , the Lhti lir«i th* Kfi >h un I Ilri ; Tfi*l 

111., t tie jnii"le hotueen ihn-ie tw n rUer-*. m th • I/i-m ot hi-* nl iil'rtions 

u collection of inmicv -le tni's lor tliri" M<'le(ti>l \cnr^ Mr, Ch-Tp .it* r pro*' - h-l to 
nssutno rales of rent fur the \arioiH I.ih-Ih «it sml in i a* h < iri !*> ; and uhen 
aanctioncd h\ the I’o.ird of Uo^emii' thes* r.it<'S v.in* n fldIou^ -- 



Hr/it rtttr firr acre n i j 

(,t arml 

Kamo of circle 

Mniilirtil 

I holln 

sn.&i 

i 

rtf 

r.l.ur 

1 

ri nt-mte 
prr acre. 


mggm 

|nnm 

lii n ji 

III n j' 

U" a i> 

I — TKiticar 

11 — Khfidir , 

III.— Jungle 



a T 0 

3 1 a 0 

.’0 0 
a -1 0 

4 2 0 
« C 0 
2 4 0 


Two subsidiary circles — Iho “ khadir-1) ine.ir ” for \dlaecs diMded partly 
between circles 1. and II., and hhadii” for \ill.a"os Biniil.irlj sharoJ 

by circles II. and III — woio also formed, but for theso no separate rent- 
rates were proposed The cliuractor of sncdi, maUtija) , and hh\ir soils has 
already been sufficiently explained ^ Calculated according to the above f.abio, 
the gross rental of the pnrganah was Rs 2,53,181: by soil, and Rs 2,40,120 by 
general rates, and deducted fioni the larger of tlioso sums at 50 per cent the 
revenue would have been Rs 1,20,592 But m assessing the enclos \nllago by 
village, it was found expedient m some cases slightly to exceed the sanctioned 
rates, and the demand w as nltimatel}*- fixed at Rs 1,27,585, excluding cesses 
The following table compaies the icsults and iiiculeneu of the new assessment 
with those of the old — 



ISOID) ^CC I’Ea ACl 1 

Total demand 

Settlement. 

On total area 

On assessable area 

On cultivaled area ^ 

(exeludvig cesses) 


Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final. 

Initial 

Fmal. 

Former ... 

Present 

1 

Rs a. p 

1 7 7 

v*« 

Rs a p 

1 6 8 
l 4 10 

! 

Rs a p 

1 14 1 

• •t 

Rs a. p 

1 0 8 
18 9 

Rs a p.| 
2 9 0’ 

<•« 

Rs a p 
3 t C 
1 9 0 

1 

Rs 1 
1,19,63G 

Rs 

l,S2 230 
1,27,685 

Decrease ... 

m 

1 

0 0 10 



• « 

0 0 n 

• •• 

o 

o 

**' 1 

4,G45 


^ Soo, for instance, the orticlo on pargnnnb Afznlgarh, page 376. 


























Banij.T? (70S) fouifilo'i); Mk; ;,'r. nf mn - nf Hjo pojitilatt'-n 'r f nrrifr;'-'''! in 

“ Iho otlici cn'ilcH ” of tho r''n^UH r»*{urii<<, u hu !) ' how a to! tl <.( '■onl'', 

(16,959 fonialc‘i). Tim priufijnl llnjliiimu Mihlhimon foiinfl tii t)l^^ j'^r- 
gnnnli jh llio Ganr (6,213) ^’Im rlucf Itajjiut f I irn aro tli> Ch tulriii (1 
and Galliot. Tlio Bnniya'* Imlong to I ho AgT'wAl ('''^1), Koja-l:i-ninl Hri, 
SarAogi, and Ilaslogi HnlxliMvion 'I’lm nio^t ntiruorotH amongst flm otli' r 
caslcs arc tlio BarliAi (1,509), Jl'dt (oj'in*)), llaijAin (1,07.')), ClinnAr (11, '3S); 
Kliukrob (1,316), Gadari}.) (1,22.')), Kutuluir (1 ,.379), and JAt (*i,3IS>) Bosinr-t 
tlicso, tlio following cnstci comprt‘'ing IcHh tlian ono (hoiisind momhers arc 
found in tins pargaimli . — Tag.a, JCahAr, Fnk(r, Sonlr, Ka^ntli, Ahir, Orli, 
Jogi, Bharbluinja, IvalAl, Gujar, Kat, Banjurn, BliAf, Gosairi, Ivnmboli, Uhobj, 
Eamiya, Dlnina, Baiwa, Vnishnaii, Jlcwnti, Knni'ar, and Daryi. Tim i\In- 
snlmans are oitlior distributed amongst Slmikbs (;'),1.')0), S.l^}lds, (219), Dltigltals 
(123), and PatbAns (•127), or entered as without distinction 

The occupations of tho people aie shown in the statistics collected at (ho 
same census. From thoso it appears that, of the nialo 
Occupat on jiclult popidntion (not less than fifteen j oars of ago), C.30 are 

emplo 3 md in professional avocations, such as Gon eminent servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like j 2,732 in domestic service, ns personal sor\ ants, water- 
carriexs, barbers, sweepers, w'asliormcn, «.lc ; 1,275 in commerce, lu buying, soil- 
ing keeping or lending money or goods, or in tho convojmnco of men, animals, 
or goods, 11,736 m agricultural operations; 5,834 m industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 4,701 persons retmned as labourers and 
837 as of no specified occupation Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 1 ,049 as landholders, 33,051 as- cultuntors, 
and 50,530 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricultiiro. Tho 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 797 males as able 
to lead and write out of a total male population numbering 44,625 souls. 

Parganah Sherkot is fiist montionod m tho Tabakdt-i-Alhan^^ which 
leads us to infer that m 1587 it w'as held by one Mir-Abu-l- 
Fatli. By the Ain-i- AlJ/ariy a few j’cars later, it is included 
in the Ohdndpur district (dasi'djj') of tho Sanibhal government and Dehh pio- 
vinea. It has now (1596) a revenue of 49,21,051 rfftms (about Es. 1,23,026) 
and an area of 19,870 highas (about 12,418 acres). But small as this area ivas, 
it probably included a part of tho modem Afzalg.irh By -what iccrements the 
parganah attained its present size c.anuot now be discovered, In 1748, when 
wrested from the emperor by the Rohillas, it w^^s tho fief of Safdai Jang, being 
^ Dowson’a edition ol Elliot’s IhHortans, V, 843 


History. 
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hnclc-on'O'lf^f'. Tlin nnpoiluu’f f-f I'i i dn'fi', ln-U-rir-ni It i= "iid fn 

liin 0 liocii fomulcd 1>^ llu’ 'it'cd .luril-riil- hn Klrlji H J" ‘ ^ 
■\^as io^\ ai (Is ilio f lo‘'<! (>r A1 Im ’■> ri i''n ( 1 .'’>'••1 lii'’ f ip.t ’1 (>1 ^ H'’! 

after il‘=oir Aliniit 1 733 lio\. f'\ ' i , n N • r'^rnfii I th'' 

(jiiailcrs and alloicd tlu' imino ot tliat pnr/^atnli t(j X.tjil) di id th fd'>r} ot dal d- 
abad dopailod. 

JnAT.U, an iinpoiluif inaiLit loan m llin I)irnnap:n par'^.rnli of tie' 
Bijnor labsil, stands on llio Dh nnpur road, f> nulo-i < iil.-^ontli-' ct of iJijnor- 
II bad 111 1872 a pojnilalion of ."i, 1)7*1, dislribnlod v ith 'in '’K'rai^c dciniU of 
about 45 per acre oier a silo of 143 acres. Alniut that ‘^it/ it-.' 1C v,inrh lies 
in a flat plain some 785 feel nbo\e tin sc i, tliero is riotlim" n m irLiblC; nor is 
the town uoticcablo for an-^ public bnildinofl Tlie proMimC^ of I5i)nor renders 
Bucb structures nnncccssar^ , and Ihoio is neillier polite station nor jio.t-oflico. 
Onco file capital of a parganali named in tlio A fn-i-.l/Jut / 1 after it-^elf, Jlmln in 
1844 subsided into the po^siLion of an .i^iitulturnl town imIIi marCots twice n 
week Tho Cliaukiddri Act (XX of 1850) is lioucvor in force, and m 1870-77 
tbo bouse-taK thereby imposed ga\ o with mi'.ccllanoons receipts and the balance 
from tbo preceding year (lls 1 05) a total income of lis 889 Tbo OKpondiHiio, 
which consisted principally of police, consol \ancy, and pnblio worlcs charges, 
amounted to Rs. 751. In tbo same year tbo town contained 1,401 houses, of 
which 1,053 weie assessed with tbo ta'c, tbo incidcnco boiug Re. 0-11-0 per 
bouse assessed and Re 0-2-0 per bead of population. 

KisiMPunGATini, atownin tbo Afzalgarb paiganab and Nagina t.absil of 
the Bijnor district, is situated near tho right bauk of tho Banaili rivei, 43 miles 
fromBijnor. The population amounted by the last census to 2073 In its 
immediate vicinity the tow'n 13 better known by tbo name of Garlii Maiiiyawfda 
A market is hold here on Wednesdays. Tbo Chaukidfin Act (XX of 1856) 
IS in foice at Kasinipnr Gailii, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed 
gave wntb miscelliiueous receipts and tbo balauco of the preceding year 
-(Rs 117) a total income of Rs 897 The expenditure, -which consisted princi- 
pally of police, conservancy, and public works charges, amounted to Rs. 789. 
In the same yeai the town coiitainod 781 bouses, of iilncb 660 wore assessed 
with the tax, the lucideuco being Ro. 1-0-9 per bouse assessed and Re. 0-3-1 
pel bead of population. 

Kaubia or Kotdwfnn, a hamlet m tbo oxtrome enstoin comer of parganah 
Xajibabad, stands on the Gaihwal fiontior, 34 miles flora Bijnor. Tho popu- 
lation in 1872 numbeied only 11 souls. Horo is a police station of tbo 3rd 
class, built beside tbo forest road fiom Najibabad to Srinagar (m Garbwiil). 
There are also a distiict post-office and tiaffio rogistration outpost. 
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tas, tte incidence being Re. 0-12-1 per bouse assessed and Ee. 0-2-3 per bead 
of population. 

KfRATPUBj a parganab in tbo Najibabad tabsi'l of tbe Bijnor district, 
IS bounded on tbo east b}' parganabs Abbarabad and Nnjib- 
undanes, area, &.c both of its own tabsil ; on tbo north by parganab Na- 

jibabad and tbo Ganges, which separates it from the Sabaranpiir distnet , on tbo 
west by parganab Manddwar; and on the south-west and soulli by parganab Bij- 
notj both of tbe Bijnor tabsil. According tx) tbo revenue survey of 1868-70 
tbe total area was 86 square miles and 425 acres, but tbo census of 1872 '’dds 
410 acres to that measurement Further details of area will be given in describ- 
ing tbe last settlement of land- re venue. In 1874, Kiratpur contained 207 
estates,' distributed over 170 villages 

Tbe classic river blulin disjoins tbe parganab into two unequal parts. En- 
Physical geogra. tering on tbe eastern or Najibabad frontier, tbis stream passes 
westward as if to join the Ganges, but suddenly changes 
its course, and, flowing from north to south, issues from tbo south-west frontier 
into Bij’nor, Owing to tbe presence of this, its only nver besides the Ganges, 
Kiratpur may be divided into three well-defined tracts The first occupies 
considerably more than half tbe total area, and includes tbo whole of tbo par- 
ganab south and east of tbo M dim basin. It is a fertile plate.au, somewhat 
raised above tbe level of the second tract, which is tbe aUuvaal plain of the 
Mdbn itself. On tbe other side of this narrow plain rises the third tract, com- 
prising tbe remainder of tbe parganab. Tbo general slope of the country is 
from north to south, tbe highest observed elevation above the sea being 851 1 
feet, and the lowest 760 4 feet, on tbe Bijnor boundary. Tbe parganab is fairly 
cultivated, and less than one-seventh of its whole surf.ice is barren "Water 
for tbe crops may be obtained in wells at an average depth of 25 feet from tbo 
surface, but more than four-fifths of tbe irngation is from tbe numerous ponds. 
In tbe south of tbe parganabs these often attain tbo size of small lakes, and one 
of tbe largest may bo seen within the township of Kiratpnr itself. It was once 
proposed to extend irrigation by bnnging tbe main lino of tbe Eastern 
Ganges Canal through tbe eastern border. 

Although five unmo tailed roads converge upon the chief town Kiratpur, 
CommnnicationB the parganab is but ill-provided with bighw.ays Metalled 

and trade roads there are none , but the Ganges is naviorable tbrouerb- 

out tbe whole of its short course along the frontier, and supplies an additional 
commercial route Besides Kiratpur there are several large market-villages, such 
as Banebra and Kotla, where the agncultural products of tbe parganab find a 
sale. The manufactures are all of the simplest kmd, and perhaps tbe only 
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nrliclp of luxury produced is tlio lucqucred furniture already mentioned as pre- 
pared at Kiratpur. The following list shows the proportion in winch the chief 
jiroilucts of Die pargnunb, %.c,, its various crops, are sown for the spring and 
nulumii harvests — 


Adtduk. 

I’crccnttipc of 
cuHivntcd 
nren 


Snfnr^mo ... 


0 80 

t ouon 


7 23 

Ji tlr for fodder {chan) 


2 19 

t'onrFC ricci ... 

• •• 

16 07 

1 ino rlco*! ... 

CmrM’ nnliimn crop*: (jodr, hajra, 

•73 

find /oi!on Diillitr, til, S<.c ) 

• •• 

16 76 

63 68 


Add lind Irft fnllow for supnrcnnc 
crop of follow ing autumn (pdndra), 0 75 


C3 43 


SrniKo. 

Percentage of 
cultivated 
area 

Wlicat ... 

... 18 ?2 

Unrlcy ... , . 

... 4 63 

Gram vetch 

. . 4 29 

W’lical mid barley mi\cd (goji 

:) ... 6 20 

Vegetables 

30 

Coirso spring crops (linseed, 

mus- 

tard, ptas, Ac ) ... 

.. 1'48 

34 02 

Add land left fallow for crops of 

following spring {Luhan) 

... , 2 66 

36 67 


Lind cultivated in nnlumn 
Ditto in spring • •• 


... 63*437 

• 36 67 


Total ... 100 OD 


Of the cultivated area, 3 5 per cent is recorded as capable of bearing crops 
at both harvests, 32 4 as manured, and 3 5 as irngated. 
The cultivated, barren, and other areas of the current set- 
tlement may bo thus compared mlh those of the past . — 


Settlement area? 



Unassc^iahlc area 

in acres 

Assessable area 

in acres 


Settlement. 

1 

Barren (inclnd- 
ing village 
sites). 

Revenne-frec. 

*3 

Culturablo fal- 
low (including 
groves 

a 

>■ 

33 

9 

o 

Total 


Former (survey of 
1834). 

1 

9,254 

9,140 

: 18,394 

1 

7,627 

t 

28,447 

56,074 

1 64,468 

PrcRcnt (survey of 
1804-65 

7,706 

629 

8,236 

9,798 

38,158 

47,966 

66,191 

Dillcrcnco 

-1,648 

-8.611 

1 -10,169 

+2,171 

+ 9,711 

+ 11,882 

+ 1,723 


It Will bo observed that the total area according to the later of these 


ttvo surveys is 626 acres less than that according to the still later levenue sur- 
vey of 1868-70. No alluvion which could have taken place on its limited nver- 
fnee wall account for tho large increase sholvn by the aboYe table in the gross 
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measurement of the pavganah. That increase is probably due to the greater 
accuracy of the survey in 1864-65 ; and the decrease in barren area may per- 
haps be assigned to the same cause. About two-tbirds of the advance in cul- 
tivation must be ascribed to the resumption of revenue-free lands, whose area 
Tias not, until assessed with revenne, recorded 

The current settlement was the work of the late Mr Carpenter. He first 
The current aettle- divided the pargauah into three circles of assessment, corres- 
ponding with its natural divisions already described These 
were — I, the Kiratpur circle, including the whole of the parganah south and 
east of the Malm basin, and named after the town ofElratpur, which lay within 
it; II, the Barampur circle, consisting of the Malm basin itself, and including 
amongst other villages that of Barampur, from which it took its name ; and 
III , the Tisotra circle, compnsmg the village of Tisotra and the rest of the 
parganah north and west of the M41m plain. Besides these a snbsidiary circle, 
named the khadir-bdngar, was formed for villages lying partly in the 2nd 
and partly in the 3rd circle ; and nine villages in the north-west cornel of the 
parganah were assessed with the Ndgal circle of Najibabad, which in situation 
and soil they closely resembled. The next step was to assume rates of rent for 
the A anous kinds of soil in each circle ; and when sanctioned by the Board of 
Revenue these rates stood as follows . — 


Karac of circle 


I. Kiratpur 
II Barampur 
III. Tisotra 


IlBKT-EArE PEE ACHE ON 

General rate. 

Manured 

snvfil 

Siw&i 

Mottiy&r 

Bhur- 

siwoi 

Bhiir 

Bs n p 

Rb, a p 

Rs. a p 

1 

Rs a p 

Rs a. p 

Rs a p. 

7 12 6 

2 12 G 

2 12 1 

2 7 0 

1 14 8 

4 3 0 

10 9 8 

4 18 

3 117 

3 13 0 

2 6 0 

7 1 0 

• •• 

3 14 7 

4 11 I 

1 12 2 

7 6 2 

2 3 2 


The character of the sods here mentioned has already been sufficiently 
explained in the articles on Akbarabad, Bijnor, and other parganahs JFor the 
Eub=:idiary or khddir-bangar circle no separate rates were proposed. The 
application of the above standards gave for the whole parganah a rental of 
Rs 1,72,761 by general, and Rs 1,58,461 by soil rates, and deduced from the 
larger of these sums at50per cent the re\enue would have been Rs 86,380-8-0. 
But in assessing the circles vdlage by village it was found necessary sometimes 
to slightly exceed the sanctioned rates, and the demand was eventually fixed 
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nt l\s SG,330, oxchuling cesses Tlio following fable compares tlie results and 
intulonce of (ho now aesc^'^ment uitli those of the old ■ — 


Sctllcmcnl. 

iKciDLNcr rra Acnn 

Total demand (exclud- 
ing cesses) 

On total area, 

1 

On asscstallc area | 

On cultivated area 

Initial 

Final. 

Initial 

! 

Final 1 

Initial 

FinnL 

Initial 

Final, 

i 

Its n p 

Hs. a p 

Its a. p 

Rs ft. p, 

Its ft p 

Rs a. p 

Es 

Rs 

Tormcr ••• 

1 15 3 

1 12 10 

2 7 4 

2 1 C 

3 1 10 

2 10 1 

88,596 

1,06,317 

I'rc'cnt . . 

• •1 

IDO 

... 

1 13 oj 


2 4 6 

• •• 

86,830 

Drcrci'c ... 


0 S 10 

... 

0 4 C 

• •• 

0 6 8 

• • 

13,487 


With (he addition of the 10 per cent cess the new demand amounted 


to R- ''"i.T) 18-8-8 It came into force on the 1st July, 1887 

The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Shaikhs and Jats, whilst 


ProjirJCtar^ ch^RCS 


among their tenants Jilts and Rawils are most numerous 
But (lie annexed list wnll show ata glance the propoition in 
which thc'c and other classes are icpioscntcd amongst the revenue and rent 
papers of the paiganah The tract here tilled b}* Rawas, and named after them 
]’ iw.'ipnra, is stilod by Mr Markham “ the finest portion of the district.” 


Sliatklis 

Landholders 

• • 1 ••• 

*789 

•Ints 

••• ••• 

513 

,S.i\ ^ Ms 

« • • « ••• 

4'2 

It i\\& 1 

••t tta ••• 

371 

Eatlmns 

t • * • t 

3’0 

nrnhiiians 


1C9 

Ka\n«ths 

•t «ti ••• 

60 

Maliiijms 

• • •• 

Cl 

It ijputs 

• •• 

IG 

Illfillliofs 

f tf* ••• 

3 

Khatiis 

•• t«t * * 

3 

Others 

• •• 

31 


Total 

2,821 


Tenants 


Jfits 

• •• 

• •• 

1,213 

Il6uas 



1,082 

SlmlkliB ... 


••• 

471 

nmhnians 



249 

Cliiiulians 



£29 

Pothnus 

• •• 


137 

Sauls 


• •t 

134 

Gnjftrs 


t 

134 

bnyyids ... 

, , 


122 

Julohos ... 



3 

Others ... 

• 

• •• 

721 


Total 

■ •t 

4,601 


Of the land assessed at soltlemont, 23 3 per cent was cnltiyated by the 


proprietors themsohes, 48 0 by their tenants with nghts of occupancy, and 
thoiomainder by tcnants-at-will The census of 1872 estimates the amount 
paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs. 1,00,288, but this is an 
ohvious eiror. As already sliowm, the revenue of the former settlement reached 
tlie sum of Es 1,00,317, while the rental calculated as a basis for the present 
very moderate assessment amounted to as much as Es. 1,72,761. 
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The availaLlo niatcrinls arc insufBcient for an oxliaostivo and nccnrato 
account of tlio land-transfcra nlnch took place during tbo 
currency of the last settlement. But some idea of the extent 
to whicb estates clianged hands may be formed from the following table, which 
shows approximately tlio area held by agricultural and non-agncnltural classes 
at the close of each decade betw’oon 1840 and 1870, ns well as that confiscated 
on account of rebellion in 1857-58^ • — 


Year 

Total rcTcnuc- 
pnjmp area, in 
acres. 

Land bold by 
ngflcultural 
ciasscB, In 
acres 

I^and held bj ^ 
non-ngricultu- 
ral cln'<8CH, In 
acres. 

Land confisca- 
ted for rebel- 
lion, in acres. 

1840 ... 

j ^ 

36 852 

1,827 


1850 .. 


35,301 

2 288 


0 0 

CO 00 

1 J 

•13,281 
33,280 1 

2,105 

2,<CC 

j 1,533 


Hence it appears that the non-agrioultural classes — monoy-londors, trades- 
men, and Government seriants — who at the opening of the period under revnew 
hpld only 4 8 of the revenue-paying area, possessed at its close as much ns G 0 
The increase of their domains was, however, loss marked than in any other par- 
ganah for which trustworthy statistics exist. Of tlio total acreage transfer- 
red during the 30 years, 34 0 per cent passed into the possession of theso 
classes, and the remainder into that of Pathans, Jats, and other agricultural 
tribes The principal losers were Sayyids and Jhts, who parted respectively with 
42 2 and 30 2 of all the alienated laud In the last ton years of the above 
table the commercial classes seem to have added littlo to their acres ; and it is 


possible that the rise in prices after the mutiny enabled the old proprietors to 
hold their own without recourse to the money-lenders. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Kiratpur contained 122 in- 
„ , , habited villages, of which 54 bad less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Populatlou. , 

47 bad between 200 and 500 ; 14 had between 500 and 
1,000 , 4 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and 2 had between 2,000 and 3,000 
The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Kiratpur, with a 
population of 9^579. The total population in 1872 numbered 49,934 souls (23,442 
females), giving 574 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 30,262 Hindus, of whom 13,763 were females ; and 19,672 ilusal- 
m^ns, amongst whom 9,679 were females. Distributing the Hindu population 


amongst the four great classes, the census shows 1,525 Brahmans, of whom 

^ Compiled from a report on alienations snbtnitiod by the aettlcmcat officer to the Board 
of Kerenae In Augusst, 1873. 
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71S ^‘cro fomalos , 515 Rajputs, iuchuhng 229 females; and 1,299 Baniyas 
(578 females) , a\lnlst the great mass of tlio population comprised in ‘Hho 
ollici raslcs ” of tlio cousiis returns shows a total of 29,923 souls, of whom 
12,238 arc females The piincipal Brahmau subdivision found m this parga- 
iiah IS the Qaur (1,451). The clncf Rajput clan is the Chauhun The Baniyas 
belong to the Agarwul (659), Qalah, Raja-ki-Biradari (207), and Rastogi sub- 
(lni‘;ions Tlie most niimeious amongst tho other castes are the Barhdi (1,187), 
Clnni ir (8,776,) and J.it (4,032). Besides these, tlie following castes comprising 
lc‘;‘^ than one thousand members are found m this parganali — Taga, Mdb, Kahdr, 

_ II.ijj im, Juldha, Klidicrob, Fakir, Sonar, Gadarij a, Kumhar, Kayath, Jogi, 
Bhiibhunja, Kaliil, Loluir, Giijar, Nat, Sam, R.awa, Chliipi, Yaishnavi, and 
i^Iachhcia Tho Miisalnians arc either distnbuted amongst Shaikhs (4,176), 
Sa\Mds 1,237, LIuglials (425), and Pathans (1,202) or entered as without 
distinction 


Tlie occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872 From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 364 are 
emidoicd in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and tho like , 2,263 m domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, b.ubeis, svocpois, vashoinien, &c. , 908 m commerce, in buying, 
selling, Keeping or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, ammals, 
or goods , 5,121 m agricultural operations, 3,215 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. Tlicio wcie 3,763 persons returned as labourers and 
450 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 748 as Landholders, 14,474 as cultivators, 
and 34,712 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agiiculture. Tho 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 873 males as able 
to read and write oat of a total male population numbering 26,492 souls - 

In the ./li/i-i-AAiai't (1,595) Kiiatpnr is entered ns a parganah or mahdl 
of the Sambhal government and Dehli province It had at 
that time an area of 80,973 hlghas (about 50,608 acres) 
and aievenueof 24,10,609 dams (about Rs 60,265), while Jdts and Taga 
Brihmaus vere its prevailing tribes It has since then increased slightly in 
S17C, but undergone no impoitant ohanges Its general and fiscal history may 
be gathered from those of tho district already given. 

KotkIdib or flaji Muhammadpnr, a large village of parganah Barhd- 
pura, stands on the Najibabad fiontier, 29 miles from By nor. The population 
amounted in 1872 to 2,606 persons. The 3rd class road from Nagina to 

57 


History 
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Kauna passes througli the village, ■which has a district post-office and police 
outpost (4th-class station) 

MandAwab, the venerable capital of the Manddwar parganah in the 
Bijnoi tahsil, is situated on the crossing of two unmetalled (3rd class) roads, 

8 miles north of Bijnor. It had m 1872 a population of 7,622 persons, inha- 
biting a site of 143 acres, at a density of over 53 per acre 

The town, which has an average elevation of sorde 778 feet above the sea, 
occupies a space of about f X a mde, not far from the 
Site and appearance. bank of the M41in. The more ancient part of the site 

is a mound about half a mile square, raised some 10 feet above the rest of the . 
town, which flanks it on its western and northern sides This mound is cover- 
ed with modem buildings, but abounds in large bricks, a sure sign of antiqmty. 
In its midst is a ruined fort 300 feet square, with a height of 6 or 7 feet above 
the rest of the mound ; and in its south-eastern corner stands the cathedral 
mosque {Jdmi masjid), said to have been built on the site and ■with the 
materials of an older Hindu temple. As many of the squared blocks of grey 
sandstone which compose this building bear cramp-holes on their outer face, 
there can be no doubt that they must once have belonged to an older struc- 
ture The to^wn has no modern edifices of any interest or beauty. It is built 
chiefly of mud, and fine brickwork houses might almost be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. In one of such buildings lives the principal resident, a 
member of the ancient Baniya family who will shortly be mentioned as having 
settled hero in the twelfth century. The bazdr is a large sleepy street in wh..ch 
apparently little business is transacted The public offices are a police-station 
(3rd class) and imperial post-office Manddwar has several fine old wells, and 
its inhabitants struck Dr Planck ten years ago as caring more for conservancy 
than those of most towns in the district 

To the north-east of the town, about one mile from the fort, stands another 
lai go mound, crested by the village of Madiya or Mandiya ; and between the two 
lies a largo tank called Kunda Tal, surrounded by numerous smaller mounds 
■uhich are said to be the remains of buildings. General Cunmngham believes, 
tnoreforo, that these two places once formed a single town about 1 J mile long 
by half a mile broad, or 3^ miles in circuit. Six or eight hamlets, also knoivn 
ns Mand'iwar, surround the town To its south-east lies the Pirwdli Tdl, a deep 
irregularly shaped sheet of water nearly half a mile in length, but not more 
than 300 feet broad at the widest part Filled in the rains by a small water- 
course from the north-east, and disposing of its surplus waters to the Malm, 
this pool is but part of a natural drainage hne, deepened by the excavation of 
earth for the bricks of the town. But the Buddhists of the seventh century 
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asserted it to liavo been produced some sik hundred years before by an ear^h- 
Lcpoiui cnnnccird f]n.iko nliicli accompanied the death of their renowned saint 
Viniala Mitia Tho legend has heon thns paraphrased^ by 


mih the I'rttnll liil 


General Cunningliam • — 


“ On jm>;sing the of Ins maslor Snnglinbhndra, Vimala Mitrn placed his hand on 
hishcnrt.nml nilhasieh expressed a wish that he might lire to compose a wort which 
rhonld lend all tho stiidontB of India to tcnoiincc tho ' Great Vehicle’ (^Maliaydna)^Kn6. which 
should Idol out tho name of Vasubatidhu (a Mnlinyuna prophet) for ever No sooner had he 
spoken than ho v\ns seized nlili fren?) , and five spouts of burning hot blood gushed from his 
nuiiith Tlicn, feeling liinisclf dsing, he wrote a letter expressing his repentance for having 
mnligncd the Mahnynna, and hoping that his fate might sen o ns a warping to all students *At 
thc'c words tho earth quaked, and he expired instantly Tlien (he spot tchere he died suddenly 
ratil and formed a deep ditch Ihe brethren ofVimnla Iilitra, who \roTe SarvastiiddasoT 
students of the ' Lc'str Vehicle’ f/fmoi/c/na), htirned Ins body and raised a stupa over hia 
tellcs It must ho rcmcmhcrcd that Ilwen Tlwang, who relates the legend, was a zealous 
follower of tho Malms fina Tliis legend, ns well ns several others, would seem- to show that 
there was a hoslilo and even hitler feeling bt tv, cen these two great sects of the Buddhist 
community.” 


The stiLpa croctotl over tlio remmns of Yimala Mitra stood probably 
Sites of Buddhist ucar a mango grove on tho western side of the Pnwdh 
buildings idintiCcd. ipj'|] ^ fpjjjg must bo one of tbo oldest groves in India, for a 

plantation of mangoes (an-mo-lo) occupied exactly tbe same spot when visited 
by linen Tlisang in G34 The neighbourhood of tbe town was at that time 
enricbod with memorials of other “ Lessor Vehicle” doctors, and the sites of 
such buildings bavo been identified with some show of precision by the writer 
just quoted Tims tbo village of Lalpur,- perched on a mound about three- 
quarters of a milo to tlio south-south-east of tbe cathedral mosque, and built 
partly of ancient bricks, ropi esents tho small monastery of Gunaprabha. North 
afrain of Ldlpur, and justhalf a milo from the mosque,is the shrineof one Hiddyat 
Shah, also constructed from the materials of more aged remains This is believed 
to occupy tbo site of Sangbnbbadra’s great monastery, and another small Mus- 
lim shrine or hermitage (iaha) 200 yaids west-north-west of Hiddyat’s marks 
tbo former position of Sangbabhadra’s stupa. It should be mentioned that 
Gunapr.ablia was a pervert from the tenets of the Greater to those of the Lesser 
Vehiolo. Ho was a verbose controversialist, and in tbe monastery at Ldlpur 
composed one hundred treatises ag.amst the sect he had abandoned With a 
view to his reclamation a holy man of that sect conveyed him thnee to heaven, 

' to aiguo with and be convinced by Mnitreya Boddhisatva. Gnnaprahha had 
no intent ion of being convinced , but be liked what he had seen of heaven, and 

1 From M btnnislaus Julicn’s Bicen T/isa ng, a work quoted above, page 813 ® The 

name occurs m Gentrnl Cuuningbntn’s descnptioD, but not in tbe Berenije Board’s or Revenue 
, Survey mop 
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asked to be taken there again. His former conductor Devasena treated the 
request with contemptuous silence ; and Gunaprabha rushed off to the forests, his 
heart full of hatred and rage. Here he meditated awhile , but meditation could 
bring no comfort to one who was entangled in the net of self-pride {atmamadc^} 
His farther history we aie not told Sanghabhadra was, as already mentioned, 
the preceptor of Vimala Mitra He died in the great monastery near Manda- 
war ; and his death is ascribed to the chagrin with which he heard his argu- 
ments confuted by Vdsubandhu — a fable resembling the statement that Keats 
was killed by a review. He flourished about the beginning of the Christian 
era. 


Markets are held at Manddwar twice a week In the town is a small 
Trade and manu- palmier mache manufactory, where little boxes, pen-trays, 
factnrcB. paper-knives, similar to those of Budaun,® are produced. 

After remarking that such work is coloured gilt and figured rather tastefully, 
Mr. Markham observes that the industry would repay encouragement. At 
present the goods are made only to order Tbe price of a native writing-case is 
from Hs. 2 to Bs 7, but for some other kinds of box as much as Rs 25 each is 
paid. The Ghaukidari Act (XX of 1856) is m force here, and in 1876-77 the 
house«tax thereby imposed gave with miscellaneous receipts and the balance 
from the preceding year (Bs 243) a total income of Rs 1,189-12-7. The 
expenditure, which consisted of police, conservancy, and public works charges, 
amounted to Rs 960 In the same year the town contained 1,935 houses, of 
which 1,352 were assessed with the tax, the mcidence being Re. 0-11-0 per house 
assessed and Re 0-2-0 per head of population. 

Enough has been said of its early Buddhists to show the great age of 
Manddwar , but it can perhaps claim a higher antiquity 
than first-century squabbles between Yasubandhu and San- 
ghabhadra Mr. Vivien de St Martin suggests that its people may be the 
Mather mentioned about 300B C by the Greek ambassador Megasthenes To 
St, Martin, also, belongs the credit of having first published the identity of 
Manddwar with the Madipur {mo-H-pu-lo) of HwenThsang, General’ Gunmng- 
ham, who had already made privately the same identification, confirmed it by 
later researches on the spot. The Chinaman found Manddwar in 634 the capi- 
tal of a separate kingdom, ruled by a Siidra monarch ; and his description of 
that kingdom, its people, its metropolis, its Buddhist sects and bmldmgs, has 
been summarized above® When next we hear of the town, it is a heap of rums 
in the forest. Early in the twelfth century (1114) some enterprismg Agarwdla 

^ JuUen’a Huen Thsang, pages 220-222 The story of Gunaprabhft i8 not told by General 
Cumungham, f Page 162. ’ Page 343 
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Baniyns, by name Dwarikd Dds and Eatar Mai, cross over from Mnran in the 
Meerut district and repeoplo the old mound. Then descendants still flourish m 
parganah Manddivar and its capital A. tradition mentioned by Greueral Cunning- 
ham describes the town as forming part of the empire of Pithora Etija, and as 
invaded, apparently in the time of that monarch, by “ one of tlie Ghon Sul- 
tfins ” Theie is little difficulty in identifying “ Pithora lidja ” uith Piithivi- 
rdja or Pirthawirdj Chauhdn, and the Ghon Siiltdn with Shahab-ud-dm, who 
defeated him in 1193.^ Of the extent to which the Manddwar country must 
have suffered during the invasion of Tamerlane (1399) we ha\o no record. 
In Akbar’s reign (1596) the town has already become, as now', the capital of'a 
parganah In 1805 it was sacked by Amir Elhon, and duiing 1857 sufiered 
from the attacks of Jdt marauders But some account of both these calamities 
has been given in the history of the district. 

Mandawar, a parganah in the Bijnor tahsil and district, is bounded on 
Boimdaries, area, e^^st and north-east by parganah Kiratpur of the Najib- 
abad tahsil; on the north, north-west, west, and south- 
west by the river Ganges, which separates it from the Muzaffarnagar district ; 
and on the south and south-east by parganah Bijiior of its own tahsil Its 
total area according to the revenue survey of 1868-70 was 104 square miles 
and 386 acres, but the census of 1872 reduces that measurement by 383 acres. 
Fnither details of area will bo given in describing the last settlement of land- 
revenue. In 1874 the parganah contained 177 7nahdls or estates, distributed 
over 169 mauzas oi villages 

In its divisions of soil Mandawar closely resembles the neighbouring 
Physical geogra- parganah of Bijnor. About a third of the whole area is 
phy. occupied by the low' allunal land [IJiddir) along the shore 

of the Granges, while the remainder is filled by the so-called uplands {hangar) 
But as the smallest recorded elevation is 741 7, and tho highest only 808 8 
feet above the sea, the difterence of level between uplands and Ion lands is 
slio-ht. The former are separated from the latter by a mixture of lake and 
swamp known as the Rdoh j Ml, although no portion of its area lies within 
the village of Raoli itself. In the south-w est of tho parganah this coi ers 
a considerable surface, becoming widest in Gidarpura and the adjacent vil- 
lao-es. 'Where not too deep and muddy for cultivation, it produces crops 
of fine nee {mungi ) ; and it is peopled m winter by large flocks of geese, 
ducks, teal; smpe, and other water-loving fowl A small stream called tho 
Lahpi conveys the surplus waters of this lake into the river Malm, which in 

1 Eluhinstone’s HxsU, Bk V , Chap 4 Local tradition ascribes to the mreder the con- 
verflion of a Hindu temple into the Jaml Masjid 
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its turn joins the Ganges at Rdoli after a short ccfurse through the south-east 
border of the parganah Other lakes and rivers thero are nope. The par- 
gauah may bo briefly described as a flat, and on the whole a fairly ;fertile plain. 
Little more than one-eighfch of its area is barren ; and, even some of the barren 
patches are remunerative, being covered, especially in the Gangotic tract, 
.with marketable grasses and sedge Water for the crops is 
obtained in wells, principally unbricked, at an average depth 
of 28 feet from the surface in the uplands and 9 feet in the lowlands , and of 
the total irrigation 71 per cent is furnished by such wells, 21 per cent from 
ponds, and the remainder from nveis. The Raoli jliil hos too much'below the 
level of the surrounding country to be used for watering the fields It was .at 
one time proposed to bring a channel from the mam lino of the Eastern Ganges 
Canal from north-east to south-west through the parganah. ,The idea of con- 
structing that canal has now, however, been abandoned. 


Two inferior earthen roads, of which one proceeds to meet the Ganges at 
CommonicatioDs Rdoli, cross each other at the chief town, Mandawar Be- 
and trade gjjjgg these, the only means of communication is the Ganges, 

which becomes navigable shortly before entering on its course along the frontier 
of this parganah. Next m impoitance to the town ofjdandawar stands the large 
agricultural village of Muhammadpur Deomal The absence of cities -will suffi- 
ciently account for thatof manufactures , but a papier mac]i4 industry has been 
tilready mentioned as (located at_Mandawar. Sugar, gram, and other agricul- 
tural products are, however, the chief staples of trade and export And the pro- 
portion in which the cultivated area is sown with fhe yanous crops of each har- 
vest may be shown as follows — 


Authuk. 

Percentage of 
cultivated area 

Sugarcane ... ... 6 ot 

Cotton ... ... ,. 7 44 

Jnfir for fodder (cAarn) ... .. 3'i9 

Coarse rices .. . B 07 

Pine rices ... ... 4 21 

Coarse autumn crops (jodr, 54;''fl,nod 
kodon millets, til, &c ) .„ , . 2G'80 


61 72 

Add land left falloir.for sugarcane 
crop of following antuum (jpindra) 4 70 

B6 42 

Land dnltivated m autumn 
Ditto in spring 


Spjiibo 

Percentage of 
cultivated area 

Wheat M, ... , 19 oa 

Barley ... ... ijs 

Gram vetch ••• t5i 

Wheat and barley mixed (ffoji) 7 46 

Vegetables .. .67 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, mustard, 
pens, &.C ) ... . . S'87 


-40 27 

Add land left fallow .for ^ crops of fol- 
lowing spring {bdhany „ .. 3’S 


43 6S 


66 42 
43 38 


Total i„ 100 00 
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Oftlio cultivated area, 2 2 per cent is rtcoided as capable of beariijor crops 
c ,,, . ut boUi harvests, 0 9 as irrigated, and 19 4 per cent, as 

manuied But the following table -smU compare in detail 
tlio cuHnated, barren, and other areas of the cm rent settlement uith those of 
the past — 


Settlement, 

Unasststahlc area 

in acres 

Assestalile area tn acres 

Total area in acres 

Barren (including 
Milage sites ) 

o 1 

O 1 

1 

S-I 1 

o 

o 1 

o 1 

> 

a 1 

• 

Total 

o 2 
— 

^ o 

tn 
ii ^ 

SI 

Cultivated 

Total. 

rornicr (surver of 163") 

IO,D6t 

4,3G7 

16,328 

22,059 

41,674 

1 

1 53,533 

1 68,861 

Present (suncy of 18C4) .. 

8,4CC 

132 

8,69S 

17,756 

40,383 

68,119 

66,757 

nKTircuco .. .. 

-2,495 , 

-4,236 

1 1 

-6,730 

-4,803 

+ 8 909 

-h4 G06 

-2,124 


The dittoronoo in total area is doubtless owing to dilnvion by the Ganges 
It Mill be seen that the same area according to the later survey is 209 acres less 
than according to the still later leveuuo survey (,1868-70) The increase 
of tillage exhibited b}' the above table uas laigely due to the resumption of 
rcvcnue-fiee lands, ivhose cultivated portion was not at the survey of 183d 
detailed 

Tlio current settlement was effected principally by Mr Palmer, although 
The current settle- Mai kliani also assessed a few Villages For purposes of 

nient assessment the former divided the parganah'into three circles, 

corresponding with those of the adjacent Bijnor The fiist, named bangar- 
htimil or superior uplands, included 'SjSoS acres in the south centre of the 
parganah , the second comprised the remainder of the upland tract, and was 
called bangar-ndkis or inferior uplands , while in the third or khitdir circle lay 
the low Gangeiic tract Subsidiary circles were also formed for .a foiv abnor- 
mally situated alluvial villages and for those whose araa was divided between 
the upland and lowland tracts Mr Palmer’s next step ivas to assume standard 
rent-rates for the various kinds of soil in each circle In arriving at these 
rates he was guided partly by those he had already proposed for parganah 
Bijuor, partly by the village returns of the rental actually paid, and -partly by 
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a collection of money-leases for selected years. The following table shows 
the result of his calculations. 


Name of circle. 

Rfm-hateb ter AonE on aoins. 

O 

a 

o 

u 

<3 

1-4 

O 

a 

O 


Mattiyfir. 

'd 

g 

CO 

( 

u 

u 

1 'S 

' •a 


Rs. a p 


Rb. a p 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a p. 

I— Bangar-Mmil ... ... 

4 13 0 


2 12 0 

2 4 0 

4 0 0 

11 — Bdogar-nikis ... 

3 4 0 


3 3 2 

1 14 0 

3 8 0 

111 — Khddir . . j 

4 12 0 

Hi 

3 12 0 

2 6 0 

4 9 0 


The character of the soils here mentioned has already been sufBciently 
explained in the articles on Akbarabad, Bynor, and other parganahs. For the 
subsidiary circles no separate rates were proposed. The application of the 
above standards when sanctioned by the Board of Revenue gave for the whole 
parganah a rental of Rs. 1,41,022 by soil, and of Rs 1,40,233 by general rates. 
Deduced from the larger of these sums at 50 per cent , the revenue would have 
reached Rs. 70,511 ; but during the actual work of assessment it w*as held 
expedient to reduce in places the sanctioned rates, and the demand ultimately 
fixed was Rs 69,257 only. The amount and incidence of the old and new 
assessments may be thus contrasted — 


Settlement 

IkCIDBKOB pee iOHE 

Total demand ( ex- 
cluding cesses). 

On total area 

On assessable area 

jon cultivated area 

Initial 

Final 

Initial. 

Final 

1 

Initial 1 

Final, 

Initial 

Final. 

Former ... 

Present 

Increase m 

Rs, a p 

10 1 

*** 

1 

Rs a. p 

13 6 

• » 

Rs a. p 

12 7 

13 1 

Rs a p 

2 10 

1 *** 

„ 1 
Rs a p 

I 10 9 
1 11 6 

Rs. 

64,864 

• e« 

Rs, ' 

67,4661 

69,267 

H 

0 0 6 

1 

1 «*• 

0 0 6 

■ 

0 0 8 

■ 

1,8D2 

1 


Including the 10 per cent, cess, the new demand amounted to Rs. 76,182, 
and except in one village which was assessed two years later, it came into force 
on the 1st July, 1869. 

^ By an arithmetical or clerical error the Settlement Beport (page 139) gives this sum of 
Ra 07,564, 
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as mucli as 28 2 Tins parganah was onco c\cGptional in possessing a large 
numb ei of laudlioldei s who, though tiadesm.in by casto, wero by occupation 
yeomen. “It was re-settled,” wntcs Mr M.ii klinm, “ by Agarwfila B.inij'tis 
from Muiari in the Meeiut division in 1114 A D , and in old times W'as always 
more or less a paiganah of Banij'fis It presents the unusual spectacle of 
the giadual expulsion of Baniy.is ivho had from long connection with land 
become more agncultu lists than tradeis, and the establishment in their stead 
pimcipally of the rapacious Bishnoi ” Tlieso agiicultural Banijas were not, 
however, the principal loseis , they parted with only 22 9 per cent of all 
the land transferred, while the Jats lost no less than 44 4. The Bishnois were 
undoubtedly the largest gaineis, and nith other money-lending classes acquiied 
as much as 70 4 per cent of the alienated estates — a higher proportion than 
in any other parganah of the district The remainder of these estates passed 
into the hands of persons unconnected with tiade. 

Accordiug to the census of 1872 parganah Manddwar contained 109 

. inhabited villages, of which 52 had less than 200 mhabit- 

Population. , 

ants , 40 had betiveen 200 and 500 , 14 had between 500 
and 1,000, 1 had between 1,000 and 2,000, and 1 had between 2,000 and 
3,000 The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Manddvar, 
with a population of 7,622 

The total population in 1872 numbered 37,962 souls (17,798 female^), 
giving 365 to the square mile Classified according to leligion, there wore 
29,151 Hindfis, of whom 13,412 nere females , and 8,811 Musalmdns, amongst 
whom 4,386 were females Distributing the Hindu population amongst the 
four great classes, the census shows 1,411 Brahmans, of whom 664 ivere 
females, 3,107 Kajpilts, mcluding 1,441 females, and 1,019 Bani] ds (458 
females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 23,614 souls (10,849 
females) The piincipal Brdhman subdivision found in this paigonah is the 
Gaur (1,394). The chief Rajput clans are the Chauhdn (2,044), Ghoghi, and 
Tomar The Baniyas belong to the Agaiwdl (160), Gatah, and Rdja-ki- 
Birddari (644) subdivisions The most numerous amongst the other castes are 
the Kahar (1,253), Juldha (1,123), Chamar (6,291), Jdt (2,875), and Sdni 
(2,584). Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand 
membeis are found m this parganah — Barhdi, Mdli, Hajjdm, Khdkrob, Fakir, 
Sundr, Gadaria, Kumhdr, Orh, Jogi, Bharbtinja, Kaldl, Lohdr, Gujar, Edwa, 
Bhdt, Gosdin, Khatn, Chhipi, Barwa, Vaishnavi, and Dakaut The Musal- 
mans ore either distributed amongst Shaikhs (2,404), Sayyids (392), Mughals 
(54), and Pathans (302', or entered as without distinction. 
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villagera lattei as a quarry than an object of antiquarian interest, and are fast 
disappearing. “ The bncks, ” continues the same writer, “ aro of largo size, 
being 13^ X Six 2^ inches Near the middle of the east side there is a lofty 
mound called Shigri, a name wbicli is said to be a contraction of SJtei'garhi, or 
the tigei’s house But this etjunology I believe to be of later date — that is, since 
the desertion of the fort and its consequent occupation by tigers. The Shigri 
mound has a height of 35 feet above the intoiior level, and of 43 feet above 
the plam. Towaids the top, where the bricks aro exposed, I counted from 15 to 
20 regular courses, but I was unable to discover whether the onginal shape was 
square or round. Flora the solid appeal ance of the mound at top I infer that 
the whole mass is similar, and therefore that the Shigri mound is the rum of an 
old Buddhist stupa or tope. I found a broken statue in a soft dark-grey sand- 
stone much weather-worn I found also a piece of carv'ed stone and a number 
of stone boulders Accoiding to the people the place formerly abounded m stones 
of all kinds and sizes, wrought and unwronght, but the whole have been earned 
away to Patthargarb ^ The stone figuies of gods and goddesses are said to have 
supplied all the temples in Najibabad.” 

The name of the fort is derived from Mayyura-Bhvaja, or the Peacock 
standard, ” which was apparently the title of its founder. 

History. Oudh he himself, and in Bqnor bis son Pita-Dhvaja, is 

described as a contemporary of tbe P&ndavas But a genealogy is also given 
wbicb makes bim tbe fourth predecessor of Subndal, the antagonist of Sayyid 
S41Ar-i Masadd Ghdzi,® and if this be accepted, the date of Mayyuradhvaja’s 
foundation cannot be fixed earlier than the beginning of the tenth century 

Naqal or N^NGAL, a small market-town of parganab Najibabad, stands 
on tbe left bank of the Ganges 21 miles from Bijnor, and had in 1872 a popu- 
lation of 2,767 inhabitants Below this point tbe river becomes navigable to 
vessels of small burden NAgal has a police station of the 3rd class, a district 
post-office, an outpost for the registration of traffic, and a Friday market In 
the town is a handsome well dating from the reign of Aurangzib (1658-1707). 

NaqTna, tbe principal town though not the capital of the Bijnoi district, 
stands in the parganah and tahsO. to which it gives its name, 19 miles from 
Bijnor Its site, which lies in latitude 29° 27' 5", longitude 78° 28' 50", some 
808 feet above the sea, has an area of 274 acres, and was in 1872 inhabited by 
19,696 persons, or about 72 to the acre. 

Amongst this population Musalmdns preponderate over Hindds in the 
Site and appear- proportion of about 12 to 7 ; and Nagina has more the 
appearance of a Mushm than a Hindu towm. In its streets 
* See article on Najibaliad town. See notice of the Budaun dietrict, page 90. 
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niny l)o noticed sovcral small, tliougU elegant and well-kept, mosques. A new 
Jann Masjid, ov larger building oftbesarao nature, was built some ten years 
ago on an elevated and well-chosen site. There is, however, a rather celebrated 
Hindu temple near the middle of the hdzdT' or priucipal thoroughfare j and 
mosques are by no means the only neat masonry buildings which strike the eye. 
The tonn may bo desciibcd as a largo and busy settlement of brick houses, 
surrounded by suburbs of mud huts which sometimes intrude amongst their 
masonry bet tcis It can boast of many fine wells, though of these most are 
in a stale of more or less disrepair. Sprinkled amongst the bmldings are several 
open spaces shaded by fine trees As at Dhtimpur, biiok-paved streets are the 
rule, neither LariLar nor other stone being known for miles round The bricks 
are set neatly in patterns, and when good materials are used, the pavement is 
surprisingly durable. Thus the brickivork roadway of the bdzdr, though con- 
structed a quarter of a oontiiry ago, is still m fan repair. The bdzfir itself is a 
bustling place, flanked by numerous confectioners’ shops The larger tborongh- 
fnroa of Nagiua are lighted at night by oil-lamps. Its principal public buildings 
are the old Patbun foit, now converted into a tahsili , the 

Public buildings jigpensarj’’, a fine brick building standing on a well-raised 

open site on tlio south eastern outskirt of the town, and foifeited from a rebel 
of 1857 , a police-station of the 1st class , an impeiial post-office , and a tah- 
sili school There aro also five small masonry latrines The drainage’- of the 
town IS hardly perfect, but, where unintercepted by lanes and holes, flows east- 
ward. Haid by the eastern outskirt runs the PAondhi, a water-course tributa- 
ry to the Kboli river some two miles distant , and close to the west of the town 
flows the canalized Karula or Nagina canal ® 

One 2ud-clas3 and eight Srd-class loads concentrate upon the town, 

Comraunications, Along them are borne to its twice-weekly markets the 
trade, and nitinufac- i j j ij, p j , 

turos sugar, parched rice, and cotton ot toe surrounding country. 

The southern suburbs aro enlivened by f.iirs in March, July, and August , the 
north-eastern by one in July only The fair in March, or rather February- 
Marcb (Phdlgnn), is known as the SJmirattri-ka'mela. It is attended by about 
10,000 people, including probably many pilgrims on their way to tho great bath- 
ing festival hold early in April at Hardw4r.“ N.agiua is dosoiibod in Davidson’s 
Travels as “ the Birmingham of Upper India, knowm foi tho attention paid to 
the manufacture of gun-ban els and detonating locks for fowling-pieces The 
matchlocks hero made to order are still widely celebrated, and four specimens 

1 1 e , the Burfflco drainage, not tho sewnge nltUoufili llio two nro too often railed in Indian 
towns ’ Supra, page 252 ^ Visilinp Naglim In 1808 about the time of this fs.r 

Dr Planclc law many pilgrims retHmiwy from Ilordnir, *TraTolain Upper Indis- -I 

62-64, quoted In Thornton’s Gazetleor, 
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sent to the Paris Erinbition of 1867 were readily sold for 375 francs (£15) 
each. Bat the pimcipal mannfacfcures of Nagina are ebony work and glass, of 
which both have been described once for all.^ Laige quantities of cotton cloth, 
hempen sacking, and ropes are spun , but the gaiha and gazi of Nagma are un- 
equal to those of Afzalgarh The town produces yearly some few hundred 
rupees worth of turnery, lacquered and painted goods, w'hich are all sold within 
the district. So much for the manufactures which leave the towm. The fol- 
lowing table show's the Tinmanufactured or half-manufactured articles imported 
and, consumed within that town for two years . — 


Article. 

Net luronTs i-? 



CoXSDStmON PER 

head in 


1871-75 

1876- 

77 



1874 76 


1 


1870-77 


c 

r* 

S 

a 

Vnluo. 

Quantity 

*S 

> 

Quantity 

Value 

■ 

Value 


Jlds. 

1 Rs 

Mds. 

Hs 

M 

s 

C j 

Its tv 

P 

M 

! s 

c 

Rs a. 

P- 

Grntn 

99,422 

1 ** 

112,797 

*«• 

5 

1 

11 

«» 


6 

29 

1 



Bupnr, refined 

120 

t 

• i 

171 

• 

0 

0 

4 

*% 


0 

0 

H 



Do , unfined 

20,Gt5 

^ ... 

1 

10.016 

• ' 

t 

i 

16 



0 

01 

14 

»!• 


cut 

474 


GO?! 



0 

15 



0 

1 

2i 



Ollier Brtklcs o( food, 

1,24,807 

10,157 

1,. 10,135 

8,139 

1 

D 

13 

7 

0 8 

3 

c 

SO 

7 

0 6 

7 

Anmiils for «;laui,’litcr. 

lid 1,070 


3,490 



»»• 


• •t 



»• 


• •• 


Oil -end oil-«ccdB . 

4.682 


5,134 


0 

10 

n 

»»» 


1 

10 

4 

. . 


I uel, Ac 

20,917 

1 

31,CJ0 

1 

1 

J 

14 

11 



' 1 

24 

3 

1 • 


Btilldinp malcriili 

9,630 

7|7C l 

15,083 

9,.G9'o 

1 

15 

14 

i 

0 c 

3 

0 

30 

10 

0 7 

T 

Drufi'i tuid ^plcc3 ... 


23,28e. 


30,301 

1 

1 

... 


1 2 



. 


1 ‘ 8 

7 

lobicco 

811 


1,404 

•• 

1 

,0 

1 

10 


1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

I 

(•« 


r aropcan cluth 


Cl,54i. 

• •• 

71,834 




3 4 

5 




3 10 

5 

h'etlvo do 

. 

28,799 

• 

35 900 


• •t 

1 

1 6 

0 

1 

• •• 


I 13 

3 

''Ic*'eU 

• 

22 240| 


18.340 


... 


1 2 

ij 


• •• 


0 14 

11 


The inateriils for this return u ere collected at the municipal octroi 
ou'po'ts. Xaniiia IS a nimncipahty under Act XV. of 1873, its affairs being 
inamged by a corporation or municipal committee of three official members, 


1 5 


upro , peges 3 11,135 
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olTicnlK noniinniod, ntul ei\ elected by tlio taxpayers The municipal 
income niul expenditure foi two >oa^Sll1n^ be thus shown ; 


liicciiils 

i ^ 7 ) 

'S7G‘77 

Expenditure 

1874-76 

^ 1876-77. 


R'5 

Its 

i 

He 

Rs 

ftponin,- Inl mcc 

4,400 

V •l'»2 




til* 1 1 I'o 1 and dniiK, 

1 509 

4,9ns 

Collection 

1 1,472 

7 4 C 7 

, 11 Atiiimls for 



Head oflicc 

195 

62 

>-lnn,^liUr 

10? 

423 

Supervision 



„ 111 1 lu I Ao 

GU3 

671 1 

»>ripliinl vorks 

1,967 

4,066 

1\ 1 ntliliiif, unit riiils, 

'IS 

39l i 

j Uiinirs 

653 


. V lUiu«. 'jucti, .Xo 

■tSj 

c n 

1 I’ollce 

2,387 

1,233 

,, VI lo'i o (-0 

84 

1)5 

Lducilion 

187 

131 

„ Vn 1 ( Milt fab-ic3 

1,4S». i 

1.6") 

Itegistntions of births and 



. \ HI MtnN 

331 

274 

deaths ,, 


10 




I.iL’IUing 

260 

480 


— 


Wnforing roads 



Ti 'al octroi 

12 115 

",174 

1 I'rniiinpc Morks 


93 




1 Water siipplr 






Clmritablc grants 

149 

322 

1 . . 

28 

40 

, C iiscrvnncv 

971 

1,055 

1 ini.': 

• 7 

188 

Mitcellnucous 

214 

’ 93 

rontnlH 

’ 261 

464 




Moi'cllint jii*! 

) 







Total ,, 

8,305 

9,022 

Total 

12,051 

9,SGC 





'ilic iiieidcnoo of the octroi tax as in 1876-77 calculated at Ke 0 8-6 


p( r he id of jioimhtion 

jN muia has alw ai 5 been a Muslim town, and beais, perhaps, a Persian 
naino' a\1iic1i by the end of the sixteenth century it had 
already imparted to its enclosing parganali Its foundation 
I- >.oinelimes, lio\NC\cr, ascubud to tho Frtbans, who built during their brief 
5 ,iproiiiic> (1718-1771) the fort no^^ used as a tahsili In 1805 it was 
p iched bi Amir Kh.in, and iii 1817 it became the c.ipital of the newly-formed 
di'-liict of Northern Moradabad But foi reasons already given,- the headquar- 
ters of tliat di-^tnct iicro in 1S21 icmovcd to Bijnor Except a gateway arch 
of Uie building used ns a piil, no remains of the old cml station survive. 
Dnriiio- the rebellion of 1857-58 tbo town was the scene of several conflicts 
botnecn rnal parties, and noai it uas inflicted the final defeat winch crushed 
th it rebellion in the Bjjuor distiict^ 

NacTna, a talisil of the Bijnor district, compiises the parganahs of Nagfna, 
Afzalmirh, and Barliapura The total aioa according to the census of 1872 
contains 174 square miles and 434 acres, ^ of which 226 square miles and 469 

1 In Hint IniiRinrro Naqlnn monn"; the lewcl or bevo! of a ring ’ Supra, page 367 

s >?cp Ih-^tary of ibc disIriLt, page 310 The total area as lately (July, IS78) declared 

by Gorcrnuicnt uas -476 siiuare milts and acics 
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acres are cultivated. The area assessed to the Q-overament revenue is given at 
363 square miles and 613 acres, of which 203 square miles and 67 acres are 
cultivated, 108 square miles and 406 acres are culturahle, and 61 square miles 
and 580 acres are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at 
Ks. 2,52,900, or with cesses Rs 2,78,414,^ falling at Re 0-13-1 on the total 
area, Re. 1-1-4 on the entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-11-11 on the cultivated 
area. The population numbered 165,115 souls (76,268 females), givmg 348 
souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 428 villages. The same statistics 
show 285 persons blind, 18 lepers, 24 deaf and dumb, 5 idiots, and 18 msane 
persons in the tahsil. A detailed description of the tahsil will be found under 
the headings of its three parganahs just mentioned. 

NAGfNA, the most central parganah in the Bijnor district, is bounded on 
the east by parganah Barhapura of its own tahsfl Nagfna ; 

Boundanea, area, i i 

S^c. on the north-west by parganahs iSajibabad and Akbar- 

abad, both of the Najibabad tahsil , on the west by parganah Bijnor, in the 
tahsil of that ilk , and on the south by the Nihtaur and Dhdmpur parganahs 
of tho Dhftmpur tahsil Its total area according to the revenue survey of 
1869-70 was 98 square miles and 287 acres, but the le'^s accurate census of 
1872 reduces that measurement by 2 squ.are miles and 325 acres Further 
details of area will bo given lu describing the last settlement of land reve- 
nue. In 1874 tho parganah contained 361 estates, distributed over 298 
Milages. 

In appearance Naglna is a flat plain, which, though varying in fertility 

from place to place, has a high averafo productiveness and 
General nppeirancc m, 

a remarkably dense popnlalion The prevailing features in 

its landscapes are sugar-fields and mango-groves But tho parganah is watered 
with more streams than most others in tho district, and as some of these 
streams servo to demarcate tho natural divisions of the soil, it will be well to 
describe them at tho outset The general slope of the country is from north 
to south, the highest elevation being 859*9 feet above tho sea m tho former, 
the lowest 7 S7 8 feet m tho latter; and the rivers all flow in tho same direction. 
Host eastern of these is tho treacherous Khoh, whose shifting bed skirts the 
greater portion of tho boundary on that quarter Its stream abounds in quick- 
sands, and when swollen by the torrents of Garhwal is often impassable. 
Further to the west flows another perennial stream, the Karula This rises in 
the parganah, about a mile north-west of tho town of Nagina, and for a short 
distance its bed is used as a channel for tho Khoh canal. Still further west- 
wards wo cross tho G.ingan, which, entering on tho north-west or Akbarabad 
The l»nd rcrenue under all heals donng the calendar year 187C woa Rs 2,65,820. 
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frontier, (rn\or'f'e (lio pii^aiiah v,i{li n clet|>Iy-ctit bod and a permanent flow of 
u iJer N< \( (o (he llow’^ (bo Ban, winch uses w’ltlnu the parganali, but 
t'(!i li irdly bi'cillotl t poronnni sfroam Lcfoio quitting H foi that of Nihtanr. 
L 1 '(ly coini'-> i(s (iibul'uy (ho Banra, w'aioh foiins m places the w'estorn 
\)omuHr> wiih Bijnor. 

Naginvduidos il'^olf natnralh into (wo tiacts Along its oastorn side, and 
ill! hiding about ouo-tlnrd of (ho tof il area, lies the JJidhr or low alluvial basin 
of (he Khoh , and (ho loniaindL'i of (ho pniganah consists of bdnr/ar oi uplands, 
'-eparatod from (he khadir b\ a ‘'harp\^-do^lued bink or toiraco. Tho Gangan, 
r'^un, divides (he b'uigar into two portions of distinctly different quality, the 
I in 1 being fir richer to (ho cast ol that river than to the vvest The inferior 
feriilitv of tho vvcsl-GAng 111 villige-, is nndoubfo liy duo in some measure to 
j ^ (he scant nu.'-s of tlicir irrigation It was at one time pro- 

posed (o reinedv this delect h\ tho construction of a channel 
friun tho Ba-torn G iiigei Ciiial, while another channel was to eunch the more 
fertili* (net helweon the Gang in and Kaiula. But both tho Nilitaur and 
Aklnrpnr* rajlnlris —ns these two channels woio to bo lespectively called — ■ 
e i-ed to ho ]ios-d)lo vvhen tlio scheme toi an Eastern Ganges Canal was 
'lb iiidoiiod Tho 0 ist-Gangan portion of tiio upland tract is already, how'ever, 
vv 1 V r« d liv the KIioli cinal Tins clO'■^J-. the vv Iiolc length of the parganah 
from north to south, and after c ni ih/nig, as lately monlionoJ, tho bed oHlie 
K irul i, divides into two branches, ono flowing to the east, and the othei to the 
vv( 'I of ill it river. Ot the irrig ilion in tho revoniic-paymg paits of the par- 
gam 67 per cent is from the Ivhoh canal, 7 percent fiom ponds, 5 pei 
cent, from caithcn wells, and tho minute lem imdoi Irom iiveis Few of the 
puiids •ittam any great si/o, although ono which lies between Banvvaiipm and 
other villages may perhaps he called a lake Tlie sGarcit}' of earthen wells can 
be .iccountod for only on tlio supposition tliattbe soil is unfavourable to their 
dnr.ibility, for tlio uvorago depth of vvatoi is but 7 foot from tho surface in the 
Ichfidir, and not more tlmii 18 foot in tho bilngar Liact. 

Bine iinmelallcd roads, of which tho best is that (2nd class') from Bijnor, 
Communications >«cot ill tho capiUl, Nagfna. Tins is tho largest town in 
nntl.producc tho district Its ololh, hompon lopo and sacking, ebouy- 

caiving, glass-ware, and matchlocks have been already noticed , they are tho 
only important manufactiiros, as Naghia is tiio only iinpoi (ant tow n, in the 
parganah. Elsowhoro trade confines iGolf cliictl}'’ to tho bartoi oi sale of agri- 
cultural raw produce, tho principal e\poii btmg sugai m us coarser st.sges 

1 Qu Akbinl'id ’ 

.00 
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of preparation » The foUoiving list shows the proportion of the cultivated area 
Crops. grown with the various crops of both harvests : — 


Atrrn&iN 

Percentage of 
cultivated area 


fiugarcano ... ... 

It 38 

Cotton 

7 69 

JoSr for fodder {charri) ... 

22 

Coarse nces ••• 

30 46 

Fine do. . ... 

1'78 

Coarse antnmn crops (jodr, bdjra, 


and hodon millets, id, Ac ) 

4 68 


66 11 


Add land left fallow for angarcane 

crops of foUomng autumn (pdndra) 1 1 02 


67 13 

Land cultivated m autumn 
Ditto in spring 


Sphino, 

Percentage of 
cultivated area. 


meat .. .. 23 76 

Barley . . ... 1’85 

Gram vetch . ... 2 66 

Wheat and barley mixed (pojt),,. 2 22 

Vegetables ... 71 

Coarse spnng crops (linseed, mus- 
tard, peas, &c) ... . I’SS 


32 63 

Add land left fallow for crops of 

following sprmg (jbilian) ... 84 


32 ar 


... 67‘13 

. . S2’87 

Total .. 100 00 


Of the cultivated area, 4 per cent is recorded as capable of bearing crops 
at both harvests, 17 8 as irngafed, and 35 8 per cent, as 
manured But the settlement officer considers the two- 
harvest ('(Zo/nsb) land to be understated. The following table compares the 
cultivated, barren, and other areas of the existing and former settlements ; — 


Settlement 

j Unasscssable area in acree 

Assessable area tn acres. 


Barren (including 
village sites) 

o 

o 

w 

•M 

o 

9 

a 

C7 

Total. 

CuUurnblo fallow 
(including groves) 

Cultivated 

Total 

Total area in acres. 

Former (survey of 1830) , 

6,912 

6,495 

12 407 

8,777 

39,229 

48,006 

i 

60,413 

Present fsarvey of 1865) . 

7,692 

3,231 

10,923 

9,516 

43,713 

63,229 

64,152 

Difference ... ... 

+ 780 

j —2,264 

— 1,484 

+ 739 j 

+4,484 

+6,223 

+3,739 


Tho increase in total area is asenbed to alluvion by tbo Khob. As 
tbo rovenuo survey reduces that area by 1,105 acres, it is probable that 
tho same nrer had wrought some diluvial changes between 1865 and 
1870 Tbo decrease m revenue-free lands is the more remarkable because 
in 18G6 no less than 1,663 acres were disassessed and granted to Baja 
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Slnwraj Rin/:li. C S I . in part oxrli.'innro for n similarly onfr.mdiisod estate ia 
(lie J^aroilly ditirirf Pnrl of Iho gloat advance m tillage shown by the above 
(■able 11111^1 he •I’^onhed to (lio dcorcaso of Ihcso rcvoiuie-froo touuies^ whose cul- 
(nated arren^o (ho ‘•iir\o\ of 1836 iioglectod to record 

Till' t Mstiiig ‘iddc’inciit ofland-rciouuo was elfcetod by Mr. Markham ; bnt 
Tlif ciirre it t rltlo- (lie preliminary process of dn iding the parganah into circles 
of a'^so'isincnt had been already accomplished by Mi Palmer, 
Tlic-o circles wore four in nninborj and coriospondod with tho natural divisions 
alroads described. In tho first or West Gangan arrondisscment was included 
(ho whole of Iho parganah west of tho Gangan, in the second oi East Gangan 
(he r^ maindor of (ho upland trad, in tho third or khiidir tho basin of the Khoh, 
and III (lio fourth or khadir-ljaiigar a few villages lying partly m the second 
and partly in (he (bird iirclc Mr Markham’s first stop was to assume stand- 
ard niii-ri(cs for tho various soih of each circle in lieu of those proposed by 
Mr P diiuT . and -ifcor some inodifications by tho Board of Bevenue these rates 

tlnod ns follow s — 


Circle 

Hent rales per acre on setts 

<& 

«3- 

T 

-*» 

§ 

C» 

U 

a cl 

S 8 
gS. 
o 

Mnnurcil 
nnil irrl 
gnted. 

Manured 
or irriga- 
ted 

1 

Jfnnurcd 

onh 

Sin&i. 

1 

Mattlyfir. 

BhCr 


Rf, n r 

Rs n. p 

Rs 0 p. 

Rs fi p 

f 

Rb a. p 

Rs. a p 

Kb. a, p 

1 IVcit Ginpin, 

. • 


7 13 3 

Is 2 0 

3 2 0 

1 10 0 

4 6 0 

11 rn»t G£ncnn, 

0 4 C 

7 2 0 


3 8 0 

3 2 6 

2 0 0 

6 8 0 

III Kbidir 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

8 8 3 

3 12 0 

3 8 0 

I 12 0 

6 12 0 

IV. Khfidlr-bfin- 








gar 

Tlic rates of circles I and II as they rcspectirely apply 

5 9 6 

i 


Tho nature of siwrfi, mattiydr, and hMv soils has been already explained 
in tho article^ on Afzalgarb and other parganahs The application of the above 
standards gavo for tbo ^YbolG parganah a rental of Es 2,31,209 by soil, and of 
Bs. 2,30,821 by general rates , and deduced from the larger of these sums at 50 
per cent, tho revenue would have been Bs. l,15,b04-8-0. But in assessing the 
circles Mllaco by village the settlement officer deemed it advisable to exceed the 
sanctioned rates by about 12 per coni, and the demand thus came to be fixed 
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at Es. 1,30,128, excluding cesses The results and incidence of the neir 
assessment may be cont’*astod as follows with those of the old — 


Settlement, 

Inoidekob plb ^oue 

Total demand 
(excluding cesaca; 

On total area 

On assessable 
area 

On cuUtvated 
area* 


Initial 

Final. 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final 


Es. B p 

Es a p 

P. 3 a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs 

Rb 

Former 

2 0 8 

1 14 6 

2 6 4 

2 2 11 

2 13 8 

2 10 6 

1, 11,951 

1 , 16 , 17 a 

Present ..i 


2 2 2 


2 7 1 


2 14 0 

' 

1,30,128 

Increase 


0 8 8 


0 4 S 


0 3 6 

1 

• • • 

13,960 


Including the 10 per cent cess, the new demand amounted to 


Es. 1,43,797-9-0 It came mto force on the 1st July, 1873. 

The landholders who pay this revenue are principally Musalmuns, while 


amongst their tenants Hindus are most numerous The 
Proprietary body. list will, however, show to what extent the different 

cHns of both relio-ions were m 1874 represented amongst the proprietors and 


teuantiy of the parganah — 


Landholdtrs 


Shoikbs 



.. 992 

Say j Ids 



. 638 

Efijpdts 



1 84 

J&t3 

• . 

• • 

, 122 

Khatris 

# 

• •• 

... 116 

PrSbmans 



. 106 

nishnois 

• » 

• • 

. 76 

Kay mbs 



GO 

Mnhftjans 


• 

42 

Piithfios 

»» 


' 4 

Others 

• 


.. 31 



Total 

2.279 


ChanMns 

Tenants 

• •• 

2,483 

Jnts 

• • • 


1,166 

bams 

• •• 

• • 

1,0«,9 

Shaikhs 



668 

Brfihmans 

•» •r 

»»• 

309 

SayyidB 

• •• 

• • 

160 

Jalfibds 

** !«• 

• 

81 

Jhojhas 

f 


63 

Paths DS 

• e« « t 


48 

Gfijnrs 

• « ••• 

« ( 

0 

AtfTrs 

• •t 

• •• 

a 

Others 


« t 

1,804 


Total 


7,331 


Of the aiea assessed at settlement, 17 1 per cent was onltivated by the 
proprietors themselves, 42 7 per cent by their tenants with rights of occupan- 
cy, and the remainder by tenants-at-will The census of 1872 estimates the 
amount paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Es. 2,05,971 ; but 
this IS probably au uiiderstatoment, being much below the lowest rental assumed 
at settlement 
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Tl;‘ J'HK (Ifl'iils o( htul (r umfor-i (Iminr; llio ciirroncy of Ibo last 
‘■olllcmont aro no loss nipa^ic tlian m othor Iliinor parsa- 

Alirli»t rt r ^ Jin 

nnlic Bill in «ho\\ in" ajiproxiinaicly tl)c acroago Lcld bj 
a'’ririi'lti; "i1 on'l non-a^ncnllnr.il {■la‘i'=''s at llin close of each dccado between 
ui ! ind till' ('on'isc ilioiis for rebellion m 1857-58, 1 bo annexed state- 
ii’i ii' will kmhi* lib ' 1 of (he rlrin^i's lint look place ^ — 


V< ir 

' r<‘Inl r' ' niiir- • 
1 pIMlU nil n, lit j 
rcM * 

I.itiil licld In 
n„'ilcnl t M r n 1 

1 1 t'B 1 «, in ncres 

1 

1 

fynml held Iiy non 
nuricul i n r n 1 
cluBsci, in ncrcB 

Lsnd confsen- 
ted for lebellion, 
m ncres 

5 • 10 

) { 

1 

1 s* r.ar, 

i.ess 


1 ‘0 

' ra-, ^ 

1 f.r, Tir, 

S 218 


1 

* > < 

’ r.o i'i9 

4 131 

1 ) 

tB*<l 

1 ( 

' so, ICG 

I,GG7 

J <,701 


'1 1.< U'Mi- i”nriiluir il < I I'-'i*'-, \.lii(‘li iiicliitlo money-lenders, tradesmen, and 
fjow-iiiiii n! Kf'r^ iJil-, nppi' ir (Inroforo (o li uc incieasccl ilicir domains fiom 
r, 1 j r « ■ . 1 * "f tin ri'\ i'nu'’-jn\ in" arei in 1840 to 7 0 inrcpnt in 1870 They 
^ hill tl. in b <• i. 10 '< p T 0 'lit of alt (ho 1 md tn’isforro 1, while the remainder 
ps-( (1 lilt I (In liuni'- ufownor-. mIio wore chiefly I'llnsilmi-is The principal 
li.Mr- v.ir-’.In's uul uUui al 13 mnii-, who pailcd respectively w’lLli 39 0 
•mil J1 0 1 cr ciMi( ofall (In ilnnalecl C‘-(alcs. 

Ati'inlui" (o (he ecii'-iis of 1872, par".iiiah N.ieina contained 205 inhabi- 
It, 1 tilli"' ^ of w huh 101 h ul less (hall 200 inliabitaiits , 71 had between 200 
uid 500 , 2G bid belwcon 500 and 1,000; and 3 bad 
1 ojiiil iilun Ij(.( v.eeti 1 ,000 and 2,000 One towm (Nagfua) bad n popu- 

Kilion of over 19,000 mb ibiinnis 

Tlie tot il pnptil.ilum in 1872 luiiuboiod 74,708 souls (21,403 females), 
giMti" 710 (o tlic spnro indo Classifio 1 according to rohgion, tboio ivaro 
4(5,550 Hindu-, of wlioiii 21,103 wcio females, 23,133 Mnsalmilns, amongst 
wlioin 13,012 weio fciuilcs,and 16 C’lristiani Disti ibiitiiig tlio Hindn 
popuhtioii amongst (ho four great classes, the census shows 2,526 Br'ilnnans, 
of whom 1,086 wore females , 8,S50 IWjpiits, ine]uding4,117 females , and 1,440 
Banij'ils (64 1 females) , wdiilst the great mass of tlie population is eompusod m 
“ (ho other castes ” of the census rolnrns, wdiioli show a total of 33,734 
souls (15,556 females). The piincipnl Brahman siibdnision found in 
this parganali is (ho Gaur (2,40C). The chief Bajput clan is tlio Oliauliun 
(8,640). The Baiiiyas belong (o the Agnrwul (798), Galali, Baja-ki-Bii/idari, 
Gnulaurna, and Solnya subdivisions. The most mimoious amongst the 

’ Complied from n report on olieimlionB Fulitnltlcd In ilie PoUkmoiit odlecr to (lie Board 
of ItevcDUu 111 Au,;uBt, 1873. 
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other castes are the Bdrhai (1,519), M^li (3,855), Kahdr (1,300), Hajjam ^(1,002), 
Ohamar (12,226), Khakroh (1,073), Gadariya Clj^TO), Kutnhar (1,451), aad 
Jat (4,264). Besides these, the following castes comprising less than oao 
thousand members are found in the parganah : — ^Taga, Julaha, Fakir, Bon&r, 
Kayath, Orh, Jogi, Bharbhunja, Kalal, Lobar, Sdni, Bhat, Gosdin, Kainhoh, 
Chbipi, Vaishnavi, Dakaut, Mewati, and Kachhi. The Musalm&ns are either 
distributed amongst Shaikhs (5,108b Sayyids (2,004), Mughals (129), and 
Pathdns (526), or entered as without distinction 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 548 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,885 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c ; 1,275 in commerce, in biijuQg, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or in the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 8,542 in agricultural operations ; 5,742 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 4,854 persons returned as laboui'ora and 
482 as of no specified occupation Taking the total population, irrespeotiie 
of age or sox, the same returns give 947 as landholders, 22,854 as cultivators, 
and 50,907 as engaged in occupations unconnected wnth agriculture J-UC 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 399 males as able 
to read and writo out of a total male population numbering 39,656 souls. 

In llie A'in-x-Akhari (1596) parganah Nagina is entered as one of the 

diMsions of the Sambbal government and Debli province, 

with an area of 99,233 %/4as (about 62,020 acres) and a 
revenue of 26,47,212 (/u'ois (about Ils 66,181). Abirs ivero at that time the 
pTC\ ailing ca8t<^. Since then the parganah w'ould appear to have altered very 
little m si/o For its general and fiscal history see that of the district 

KAorBMi.U), the capital of the parganah and tahsil so named in thcBijnor 
di-tnct, staiuU m lalilude 29"’ 36' 50*, longitude 78° 23' 10*, 21 miles from Bij- 
Tif-r. Its site, which i-i rai-^cd about 87,5 feet .above sca-lovol, covers an area of 
2.!r> uci.s, and hid in 1872 a population of 17,418 persons, or soraowhat 
o.ir 77 to the acr<. 

Faiihihid In-I ^.tll north in the angle formed by tlio Garhw/il hills and 
I I, r > th“ G i')gr«, .ihout a dozen miles distant from each. Bc- 

t f t u it and tlv inonntauis the country is w oodod and doso- 
! * .' ■' •' 1 ', ' T' I t'l ' "r. vt n\- r ir . n and cnltuatrd In it-> Bouth-wcstorly 

- ir t.i 'M* !" to I,'"' th( lilih ri\tr Mdlin flowa along iho 
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imrllioni onlsKirl'; of tlio town A fino brickwork bridge used to bear across 
tlio ctn Tin a const mi succc«iron of pilgrims Inidgiug to or from tbo hallowed 
1 mduiir-stcps of Hardwiir. but tint bridge lias now been swept away. 
Tlir> ■Mor'nl'iInd-lTnrdw^r road, by wbicli they still travel, is joined in the 
town bv *-0010 half n dorm other nnmctallcd highways, including the 2nd 
tlass Imo from Ib]nor The hnd«capo surrounding Najfbabad is wild and 
•‘.udde 1 w itli inaiociio (roes To the neighbourhood of the forest, the heaviness 
t'f the raiiifill. .and perhaps to the contagious nuisance of pilgrims, must bo 
asenl*r d the inark<'il unhealthinoss of its site The town itself is a large gathering 
of mud huts with, however, more than the usual proportion of flat-roofed brick- 
a.orlw liTi^es Founded ha Nniih-ud-<laula in the middle of the last century, 
it still rofains many a memorial of Pathan magnificence. 
To the south of the town is the tomb of the founder , to its 
ro'th tint of his hrotlier Jahangir Khan The former “ is surrounded by a 
square hmldiii::, forme 1 into apartments for the accommodation of those engaged 
m e,.r. monie' for the Innefit of the soul of tho deceased About a mile east 
of the tow II stands the dismantled castle of Patthargarh = or Najafgarh, built by 
tho same chief m 1755 The former name signifies that 
IMi’ irfvb material of the stronghold is stone ; the latter perhaps 

ref-T' to its position, hut mnro likely lo some friend or kinsman of the founder.^ 
All tho stone that conhl he robbed from tho neighbouring and more ancient 
ensile of Mordhai is sud to haxe been used in building Patthargarh ; ^ but tbe 
htter contains nFo brick enough to bo styled by Thornton a bnck-bmlt fort” 
It IS a square and embattled w.all, high and massive, enclosing a space of from 
35 to 10 acres ' At each of tho four angles, and elsewhere on tbe intervening 
curtains, arc bastions From the nuned ramparts, writes Dr Planck,® “the 
forest iniy bo scon extending unbroken to tbo foot of the Himalayas, and then 
tho moiintaiiis riso up m great beauty to end at last m white masses and 
peaks ” In tho court within .arc a few palm-trees and the remams of consider- 
nblo buildings, half hidden amongst bushes and taller vegetation There is 
more than one gatcw.ay, but tho princip.al opens towards the town The old 
palace of the Najibabad Nawabs, or rather what is left of it, stands m Nawab- 
ganj tho north-eastern quarter of the town itself , but the grand carved entrance 

rraleway and a little of tho frontage are aU that remains. They are utihzed as 

1 >ri for. TTT '•G5 ' Tho great cnig-pcrched castle of Chmifir is also tnoim 

1 Thornton, in, "Amine and Persian means pretty much the same ^ 

m Si . r rising ground ahove the reach of floods. But, owmg to the fact 
IJnonr at a Place so named, Najaf Ah is notan uncommon name amongst the 

M^^l'lmc of this country ■* I" order to enrich the temples of Napbahad, ^ordhai seems 

Muslims of this county B Dr 3 L Stewart’s paper on the Forests of 

Kjnur! ^ublis^cd in tbe Journal of the Agri-Hortmultural Society. « First Annual 

i^epori vises) of tho Sanitary Commissioner, iN.-W P 
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a tahsili and police station (1st class) Witlnn is a largish court, where a 
dispensary has been partly built The project of erecting on the same spot a 
tahsili school h^s been abandoned for want of funds. The site is well raised 
and thoroughly drained towards the Malm. The palace stands on the north 
side of the ganj or market-place from which the quarter derives its name, — 
a square of shops now paitiaUy ruined. Opposite the gateway, m the midst of 
the square, are the remains of the Nawdb’s orchestra {nauhatkhdnd) and 
immediately to the north-east of that square lies a garden, stocked with many 
valuable frmt-beanng and other trees This was planted chieflj by Muin-ud- 
dfn the penultimate, and Jalal-ud-din the brother of the last Nawab. Within 
the garden, again, is a spacious budding known as the Kothi Mubarak Bnnydd, 
or “ mansion of auspicious foundation,” so called because a son was born to 
JaMl-ud-din on the day when he began to build it Though somewhat in dis- 
repair, the mansion has lately received a good thatched roof from the raunioi- 
pality, to whom both it and the surrounding gaiden now belong The Kothi is - 
used as a rest-house by visitors, who are charged a small fee for their accom- 
modation In the Nawdb tola quarter stands a Baradari or twelve-doored 
pavilion, perhaps used as a summer-house by the PathAn rulers of the town. It 
18 now used as a shambles , and the water-cainers (Bihishti), whose dwellings 
surround it, complain that its present usage has rendered it a nuisance dunng 
the warmer months 

The thoioughfares are mostly paved with brick. The principal place of 
business, in the Munirganj and Bara Bazai quarters, is a paved square {chauj:) 
wherein four roads meet. Its “fine shops and durable cleanly roadwiys would 
be a credit to any town of the proviaoe”* Most of the public buildings of the 
town — the tahsili, police-station, di'.pensary, and school — have been alreaJy 
mentioned. There are also an imperial post-ofiBco and four public latrines , bat 
the latter are little used, as the townspeople prefer a resort to wabte-lands well 
outside the town. Efforts to improve the surface drainage of Najibabad, by 
carrying off into the Mdlm the water of tho many tanks on the south and south- 
east, have proved successful. Aids to sanitation may be found m several fine 
wells and many fine trees which adorn the towm 

Najibabad is said to be increasing in importance ; but its population 

Trade and manu- showed a decrease of 442 between 1853 and 1865, and of 
facture. 2,139 between 1865 and 1872 Prom a commercial point 

of view it is important as an entrep6t between the upper Dtiab on one side and 
the hills on the other Tho principal articles of through trade are cotton-cloth, 

1 This seems an exception to the usual rale. The naubaikhdna or “drummery ” of a natlre 
palace is most often placed in a room over tho principal gateway. * Sanitary CommiB- 

Eonet’s report, 1876, 
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suit, sugar, grain, timber, and the miscollaueous growths of the hill and the 
forest The maunfactures of Najibabad are exported mostly to the hills They 
include dishes and vessels of all lauds and metals — iron, copper, bell-metal, end 
brass. From the bell-metal, whioh is a mixture of brass, copper, and zinc, ai e 
made nests (takka) of bowls {kalori)i while brass is the material of some hubble- 
bubble pipes not unknown to fame in this part of the world Amongst articles of 
clothing, large quantities of cotton-cloth (garha and gazi), blankets, and shoes 
are produced Of the baskets here woven from split bambu, the Juiwdr in which 
pilgrims convey Ganges-water from Hardwdr are most remarkable The 
sweetmeats of Najibabad (kaohauri and sMrfn^aryi) are widely celebrated, while 
its carts and matchlocks (made to order) enjoy a smaller reputation. All these 
products find a sale in the markets held twice a week, and at the fairs of March 
and J uly Here, too, are sold the unwrouglit or half manufactured commodities 
imported into the town. The quantity, value, and local consumption of such 
imports may be thus tabulated : — 


Artlolee 


Grain 

Sugar refined 
Do unrefined 
Ghi 

Other articles of food 
Animals for Blaughter 
Oil and oilseeds 
Fuel, &C. 

Building materials 
Drugs and spices 
Tobacco 
European cloth 
Native cloth 
metals 


Net lUFoaTs nr 



ie74-7fi. 

1876-77. 



! 

« 



'Z1 



o 


c3 

0 

0 

0 



o* 


0 

a 

> 


Mda. 

Rs 

Mds. 

Ri. 


1,47,944 

«• 

1,19,897 

B 


J60 

«•« 

187 

mm 


66,700 

«»• 

• 

■M 

• • 

1.194 

««t 

1,278 


«• 

2,38,793 

10,214 

1,43,366 

7,171 

• t 

hd 1,926 

• • 

3,296 

• • 


3,727 


6,334 

ta« 

«• 

3,7 j7 



• 

• « 


60 846 


9,369 



1,01,097 

• • 

30,3b 1 

• • 

S,066 


1,464 

. 


• •• 

69 724 

• •• 

71,834 



1,27,194 



• »* 

1 

• •• 

1,21,966 


18,34 0 


ConenupxioB pan head m 


1874-76, 

1876-77. 












0 

CS 


6? 

0 



1 


o 

a 

At 



a 







> 


M 

B 

c 

Re. a 

p 


B C. 

Rb, d 

P- 

7 

21 

0 



6 





0 

0 

84 

• M 


a 





2 

35 

6 




• •• 


• <» 


0 

2 

7 

• •• 


a 

2 10 


• •• 


18 

6 

16 


6 

7 

11 11 

0 

6 

10 


.. 







... 


0 

7 

^9 

• •• 


0 

7 1 




0 

7 

9 



0 

7 1 


.■* 





2 16 

10 

0 

2 4 

3 

0 

7 


• 


6 3 

19 



i 

13 

e 

0 

4 

3 



G1 



.. 





S 3 

9 


••• 

3 

12 

p 


#•» 


6 7 

6 


••• 

8 

14 

0 




10 0 

6 



6 

IS 

7 


These returns were compiled from tho registers of the municipal octroi 
outposts For the town is a municipahty under Act XV of 1873, and its 
municipal committee consists of 13 members, of whom three sit c.!! qffmOf 
five by oflricial nomination, and five by election of the rate-payers, Tho 

60 
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'income and expenditure of this body during two years mny be sbown as 
follows : — 


Iteceipts. 

isvi-ve 

1870-77 

Eipcndiluro 





llB 

Eo 



Es 

Eb 

Opening 'bnlanco 


4,0B'I 

575 

Collection 

• «* 

2,111 

i,eoe 

OlasB I Food nnd drinlc 


7,685 

D,C3l) 

Ilr^d ufllco 

«• 

315 

5» 

,, II, Animals for Blangbtcr, 

158 

160 

Slip! r\ isiou 



»* 

„ III Fuel, &C., 

„ IV. Biulding mntermis 


1,179 

eos 

Oripiiml vrorkn 

• • 

4 301 

4,012 

« • 

780 

063 

Itcpairs 

• • 

3,016 


„ V. DrugP, Bpiocs, &.Q 


1,091 

f'DI 

I'oiicc 


3,722 

2,398 

„ VI, Tobiicco 

• •• 

23 

336 

I' dncation 


SOI 

37 

„ VII Textile fabrics 


1,5< 1 

1,019 

1 KcHi‘4»r'\lion of blrlh^ 

t* 

6 

„ VIII MetnU 

«• 

635 

701 

niitl (Icntlis 

I lebling 









• • • 


Total octroi 

«•« 

17,264 

11,232 

Watering mads 


60 

72 




llriiinngc ^oikg 

» 


600 

Eentfl 


307 

222 

Water supply 

• • 

a* 

410 

Fincfl 

*• 

21)3 

85 

Cbantablc grants 

«• 

74R 

503 

Poundu 

Miscellaneotja 

«•( 

1 3,<llC 

4,01 7 

Cnnscr% nncy 
MiBccllanconn 

• •• 

• M 

1,G6I 

404 

1,401 

293 

Total 

• • 

20,78(1 

15,580 

Total 


1C,C!9 

11,490 


Tbe incidence of tbo octroi taxwnsiu 187'1>75 Ro. 0-10-9, and in 1876-77 


Re 0-9-2 per head of population 

Like Afzalgarb, Najibabad was founded in tbo daj s of Patban supremacy 

It donves its name from Naiib-ud-danln, by ubom it uas 
Hlfitory . . ' 

gradually built between 1748 and 1754 (1161-1167 H.), 
and who, as already mentioned, ci owned bis work by tlio construction of Patthar- 
garb in 1755. Tbe name of tbo founder’s son Zilbita is prosciied m tbe 
quarter of ZSbitaganj In tbe twenty years succeeding its completion tbo 
town has a somewhat crowded history In 1772 it was sacked by the Mar- 
battas, and in 1774, after being occupied by tbo Naw.ib Vazir and bis British 
albeS; passed into tbe possession of tbo former In 1796, while still under tbe 
rule of Oudh, it was visited by tbo traveller Hardwicko He describes it as 
" about six furlongs in length, with some regular streets, broad, and inclosed 
by barriers at different distances, forming distinct bazars. In the neighbour- 
hood are the remains of many considorablo buildings ” By which it would 
appear that tbe foundations of Na]ib-ud-daula bad, though barely fort}' years old, 
-fallen into prematuie decay Within less than ten years afterwards Najibabad 
bad been annexed to British rule (1801) and sacked by Amir Khan (1805). In 
1812 it became tbo residence of its founder’s grandson, Haw&b Muiu-ud-din. 
And lu 1857 Haw4b Mahmud, tbe son of Muin-ud-din, rebelled, with resultB 
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r.lrondy doscribod iu the history of the district (pages 3(53 et aeqg). la 1858, 
Colonel Jones’ force arrived to punish the rebels The palace, which had 
boon Slahinud’s residence, was destroyed and the town itself looted. Since 
thou iSTajibabad has enjoyed a period of unhistorical rest, 

NAJrDAnAD, a tahsi'l of the Bijnor district, comprises the parganahs of 
Najlbalnd, Akbarabad, and Ki’iatpur The total area according to the census 
of 1872 contains 191 squaic miles and 226 acres, ^ of which 168 square miles 
and 519 acres arc cultivated Tho area assessed with the Government revenue is 
given at 476 square miles and 191 acres, of which 163 square miles and 101 
acres are cultnatod, 154 squaio miles and 446 acies aie culturable, and 159 
square imlos and 284 acies are barren The laud revenue during the same 
}car stood at Its 2,12,675 (or ivith cesses, E.s 2,34,392),^ fallmg at Re 0-10-9 
on tho total area, Re 0-11-1 on tho entire cultivable area, and Re 1-15-6 on 
the cultiiatcd aiea The population numbered 141,085 souls (65,506 females), 
giMug 287 souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 388 villages The 
same statistics show 518 poisons blind, 63 lopers, 34 deaf and dumb, and 12 
insauc persons m tho talisil 

That tahsil v ill bo described in detail under the headings of its three par- 


gauaha just meutionoil 

vjrBABAD, tho largest parganah in the Bijiior district, is situated in the 
tahsil of tho same name, and is bounded on the north-east by the submontane 
road which separates it from tho Gaihwal district, on the west by the Ganges, 
v Inch separates at from the distuct of S.ihaianpur , on the south-west by par- 
cfaiiali Kiratpur, and south by parganah Akbarabad, both of its ovntahsU, 
and on tho south-east by parganahs Nagiaa aud Barhapura, both of the Nagina 
tahsil Its total area according to the revenue survey of 1868-70 was 312 
«:quaro miles and 486 acres , but the census of 1872 increases that measure- 
mout by 37 square miles and 100 acres Further details of area will be given 
in describing the last sottloment of land revenue , and it may meanwhile be 
mentioned that in 1874 the parganah contained 211 estates (mahdla), distributed 
oier 206 villages (mauzas) 

Najibabad is the wildest and most heautifnl, as well as most extensive, 
, , partrnuah m the district. Here none of the elements which 

phyEicn,! gcogra- i t> 

phy. make up a good landscape aie v anting . and the eye mey 

craze on hills, streams, and forests, as well ns on the ordinary cultivation. The 
^ hills are indeed confined to an area of about 25 square 

miles in the northern corner of the parganah, north of the 

'The total area as lately (July, 1 8'S) declared In Gorernraent is 455 square mile* 
aud 602 acres >lhc land-rerenae unde all heads duriDg the calendar year 18i6 vres 

221,188. 





Pell Edo river , but just outside the nortb-easteni frontier, for the whole of ite 
length, rises the Garhwdl sub-range of the Himalaya. The low mountains 
within Najibabad itself are hnown us the Chdndi range. Of vegetation 
they have little to show heyond coarse grasses and the stunted trees of their 
valleys and lower slopes Their highest peak is 1,928 7 feet above sea-level, 
and 958 feet above the plain of the Ganges, from which it abruptly springs 
Many afduenta of that river or of its tnbutaries pass through the parganah, 
and some account may here be given of the principal 
streams Most northern flows the Paili or Peli, sometimes 
called Peli E^o to distinguish it from another river of the same name in the east 
of the distnct Dry foi about two-thirds of the year, the Paili receives during the 
rains the drainage of the Garhwdl and Ch^ndi hills and becomes a dangerous 
torrent, rolling down boulders, uprooting trees, and gnawing deep ravines in 
the surface of the country through which it rushes. The Rawfisan, issuing 
from the Garhwal hills, crosses the parganah south of and nearly parallel to 
the Paili. It carries a little water even in summer, but the rains convert it 
into a boisterous nver. Parallel again to the Rawdsan, but still further to the 
south, flows the Edo or Kotdwdli, which resembles that river in every respect. 
Meeting the Ganges in this parganah, and thereby following the example of 
both Paili and Eawdsan, it has completely swept away the old fort of Xsafgarh, 
which once stood beside its mouth. The Mdlm, on whose banks is placed the 
scene of Kdhddsa’s Sahuntala, enters Najibabad in three channels, known as 
the Mdlin, Eiwdn, and Ratndl These reunite within the parganah, and are 
joined there by two streams rising in the Najibabad forests — the Ganga 
Edm and Lakkarhdu The united stream then passes onwards into Kiratpur 
Two other brooks, the Gangan and Choiya, take their nse in this parganah, the 
former quittmg it for Akbarabad, and the latter to form the boundary between 
Akbarabad and Kiratpur. The Gangan is perennial, hut the Ohoiya a mere 
Bummer-dned water-course. Lastly the Sulihrao, a perennial stream from the 
Garhwdl hills, passes from north to south through the extreme eastern corner of 
the parganah, which it leaves to enter Barhdpura. The general slope of the 
country is at right angles to the Garhwdl hills, i.c., from north-east to south- 
west ; and except the Snkhrao, all the streams here mentioned flow in this 
direction. The highest elevation above the sea has been already given ; the 
lowest IS 845 9 feet. 

About two-thirds of the whole area, or 206 square miles, ^ are covered with 
^ , forest, A belt of woodland, here some 9 or 10 miles broad, 

grows along the north-east side of the parganah on the 

^ 1. 1, aboot a squete mile ior every -village m tlie pargaoah 
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•Iftpo (Dhiihaf) botwcoii ihc Gnrliu 'tl lulls and the plain As the north-eastern 
frontiLr approaches the \\cslcrn, to form the northern angle, this belt covers 
the svhulo pnrganah . and indeed all Najibabad north of the Kotawdh nver 
nny be do-^f'nbcd as a forest more or less sprinkled with clearings. The 
V, ooi]'' north of the Hawii’^an, to (he extent of''G5 square miles, belong to Gov- 
orniiHiit, 111 1 irc Ka'-ed mostly to the canal fonndry and workshops at Roorkee, 
a« a '■oiirce of ( haicoal Timber groun m the Najibabad forests is not as a 
rule \or\ \abiibh', Inrnished as it is cliicfl} by dhak [DiUea froiidosa), semal 
(b’oiitur Malaharxcnin), and other inferior trees But on Rdi Umrdo 
Sindh’s propc^(^ south of tlic Raua-au there is a promising block of sal 
{.‘'/o-ra lotuffo) about t\io miles "square, and the shisbam {Dalhergia 
/if'oo) groiis i\ ell in certain scattered localities The woodlands are inter- 
fpcr'cl Mith glades, which afford pastnro to numerous cattle A 

]'a‘luriL’0 < f two annas per head, or ns it is hero called per tail (piichhi), 
iH dcin indcd for gr'>/in<i o\en, and somewhat more for buffaloes Extensive 
remains of n'lciont m I'-oiiri. scattered boro and there amid the rank vegetation 
of the forc'l, pro\o (li it tin sc wilds wore once inliabited by a flonnshing 
j-n]uilation The chuT ruins of this nature are at Sayyid BLura, Pfr 
Z ihir-dh.iii, niul niiaim igarlii, all oil the Kotnwah river, and at Ohandan- 
wda. obn» Itluiimvai dui alias Gaibi Mordha), an ancient fort north-east 
of the town of Ni|ihibad 

It It- Icfi onh to notice the des or cultnated champaign, which occupies 
Tlic cuUirtvUil somowhnt less than tlio remaining thud of the parganah, 
south of the Kotaw.'di and ontsido the ‘forest belt No 
tardi or tmcl of nnr-.)i> l.ind here intervenes between the Bbdbar slope 
and the plain As the latter is approached patches of cultivation appear 
among tlio trees of tlio former, and these patches rapidly inciease until 
the forest somcwliat suddenly disappears amid the general cultiva- 
tion "Water, wbicli w.as found in the forest at an average depth of 36 
Iccf, can now be obtained IS foot from the surface Of the irrigation 
ill this pait of the parg.anah 08 per cent is from wells, 37 per cent from 
ponds, and iho roniainder from a small branch of tlio Khoh canal, which 
papfiCB through a few Milages of the south-eastern bolder. It was at 
one time proposed to bring an Eastern Ganges Canal through the parganah 
parallel and near to its western frontier. The head-works were to have 
been fed by the Ganges at Sbj'umpur on that frontier The canal would 
have commenced distributing its water for irrigation hard by the south- 
western border, but the wliole scheme has now been abandoned As 
early as 1840, a small fced-canal w as cut from the river Gdugan near its 
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sourccj m order to aid the larger Klioh canal already mentioned. But just 
after the completion of this upper Gdngan canal, the capricious spnngs of the 
feeding river shifted their position, and water has never floAved in the cutting. 
The ponds which furnish water for the fields are mostly insignificant in size,, 
and the slope of the country is perhaps too rapid to admit of water standing 
over a largo area. But a lagoon or swamp of some size, called the Jhilmilla 
jhil, IS to be found in the corner formed by the junction of the Rawasan 
and Ganges, 

Eight highw.ays of different kinds converge on the chief town of Is’ajibabad, 
Communications Avhich in this respect 13 better provided than two out of three 

and trade towns in the district. But the quality of these communica- 

tions cannot bo described as proportionate to their quantity ; for except the 
2nd class highway from Bijnor, Avhich ends here, they are all inferior earthen 
tracks The paiganah contains, besides Najibabad, three places with fiom 
2, .300 to 3, 500 inhabitants, viz, (1) Sahanpur, (2) Jaldlabad, and (3) Nfigal, 
op])osite Aihich the Ganges first becomes navigable The mannfactuies of 
Najibabad have been already noticed in the article on that town , and else- 
A\hcro in the parganali trade confines itself almost altogether to the sale of 
agnoullural raiv produce. The following list amU show the proportion of 
the cultnated area grown Avith each description of that produce for each 
hariost — 


. AoTCirK. 

Percentage 
of c’lUivated 
area 

'’rp'rcsrc . C a> 

rottnn . . . , 12 39 

,T( ir fiT fodder (cAan) . 2 07 

Coir.c nets .. 25 C3 

1 Hit do .. 2 ai 

Coarjc oulmnn era^^ ( icdr, hujra, 

nnd Aot/cn millets, fi/, 7 C3 

SraiKO 

Percentage 
of euUxvated 
area 

'ft'hcnt ... ss 27 

Barlcr .. ... 1 90 

Gram vetch , ... 3 52 

1 AVheat and barloj mixed 2 <7 

1 Vegetables 1 72 

Coar-^e spring crops (hnsced, 

1 muBtard, peoB, &,c ) 2 05 

j 

fiC38 

1 

1 

3C G3 

Add Hod left fallow for sugarcane 
trop of following autumn 
(pjndru) . G 04 

Add land left fallovT for crops 
of following spring (6d/mn'^, 

OS 

C2 42 


S7 6S 

Lend cnlUrated Sn autumn 
Ditto in. spring 

« Cl 42 

••• 37 



Total 100 00 



Tiio scltlomcnl papers record 3 7 per cent of the cultivated lands in the 
"•'■a coimtrA and ID I per cent of those in Ilaka Chdndi as capable of bearing 
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crops nl bolli Invvcsls. Iliika Chandi incliidos tlie whole pavganah north of the 

, and for (lie forest liacfc south of that rivev no statistics of two-har- 
vost land c\i‘'t. 


At the late settlement of its land rovonno the parganah was assessed m 
The current settle- tliico Separate portions — the open country, Ilaka OJiflndi, 
nnd the forest tract south of the Kawfisan The following 
tnldo ‘■hows (lie areas of each acoording to the sottlcmont ropoit of 1874 — 


^nnic o( tract 

Unaitcssable area tnacret. | 

1 

AstessaMe area tn acres 

1 

Tofal area fn acres 

tl'Tl 
; c a 

i '= ^ 

1 

S cn 

ils 

C 

1 

o 

o 

6 

£? 

a 

o 

u 

o 

K 

T* 

o 

H 

Cultiirablo fnllo-ft 
(including groves 
nndarnblo forest). 

Coltiratcd 

Total 

1 

I — ornpen counlr> . | 

1 

10,727 

1 

1.351 

1 

12,078 

1 

U,4 3 

1 

36,911 

1 

1 60,3S4 

1 

j 

H -Il-il 1 CInndi ! 

23,974 

«•« 

23 074 

21,29c 

1 ’ 

1,827 

25,123 

1 ! 

[ 49,097 

Ill —1 orcel eoulh of llano- ^ 

9n0| 

I 10,423 

11,323 

7C,04G 

1,998 

76,0!4| 

f'9,35'/ 

*nn 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 


1 


Total 

35 COl 

11,771 

47,375 

113 815 

39,730 

103,551 

y(m,|iu4 







' 

- 


1 1 mil be obson od (hat the total area here given exceeds that of (In' ' ' 
nne snnet by TGOacrcs, or somclbmg over one square mile, bit! S'* 
(bllcrrncc between such largo moasurcinents needs no further roiinneid 
parf-oii of tbchc moasurcinents wath those of Ibo former selllemoid ( > 
niipossible, ns the details furnished for tho soiith-r?nwi'i‘'>'" ^ ,irganah 

of 1833 arc imporfoet, and Iliha Chindi was notniiueM’dh’ .^otdo- 

nntil 1812 It may, liow'cvcr, bo noted that during Iho 
inent the ciilutation of the open countiy tract iiirrcn«od hi — > 
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assume standard rent-rates for the Tanous lands of soil in each circle, and 
these vrere as follow — 



Bent-raies per acre on 


Number and name of 
circle 

M/iimred 
eiicdt (a 
kind of 
loam) 

Unmannr- 
ed atwtft 

MaitiyArox 
clay land 

Bhur~siwdt \ 
or sandy 
loam. 

1 

DMr or 
sandy soil 

General 

rate 


Hi. a p 

Es a p 

Hs. a. p 

i 

1 

Rs a p 

Re, a p 

Ha a p. 

1 — Najibabad ... 

11— Ndgel 

III — Forest 

7 16 

6 0? 

• »» 

2 13 8 
2 7 8 
2 7 8 

2 U 1 
2 1 8 
1 10 1 

! 

2 1 2 
2 1 I 

1 8 3 

2 12 

1 1 7 6 

18 3 

4 2 9 
3 6 0 
2 4 3 


The application of these standards gave for the whole tract a rental of 
Bb. 1,25,764 by sod, and of Rs 1 ,24,568 by general rates Deduced from the 
larger of these sums at 50 per cent the revenue would have been fixed at 
Bs 62,882 , but m the course of assessment Mr Carpenter found that his rates 
had been pitched too low, and he therefore exceeded them by about 8 per cent., 
fixing his total demand at Bs. 67,900, excluding the cess. The results and 
incidence of the new demand, which came into force on the Ist July, 1867, 
may be thus compared with those of the old : — 


Asaessment, 

Inoidbnob vbe acre ' 

Total demand 
(excludmg 
cesses). 

On ioial area \ 

On assessable area ! 

On euUivaled area j 

Initial 

Final j 

i 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final. 

Initial 

Final. 

1 

Former ... 

Present 

Decrease 

Hs a. p 

17 4 

»«• 

Rs a p 

1 3 10 

1 1 9 

Rs a p 

j 1 14 4 

Rs a p 

1 8 0 
1 6 7 

Bs, a. p 

2 14 7 

Rs a p 

2 19 
1 14 3 

Rs 

1 j 

69,526 

• •• 

Rs. 

7fi|73S 

67,900 

• •• 

0 2 1 

• •• 

0 2 6 


0 8 6 


7,888 


The des is the only tract for which any such comparison as this can be 
made. Of the two remaining tracts the officer who settled them, Mr. Markham, 
observes: ‘‘The former fiscal data of the Ch5ndi B&ka are unknown, and that 
of the forests is complicated by the recent sale of a part of them in fee simple.” 

The Chdndi Ildka measures, as above mentioned, 49,097 acres. But of that 
total only 9,718 acres, known as the “ demarcated villages,” 
were subjected to assessment for the current settlement. 


The Cbaadi tract 
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Tlic rcinnindor consists of tlio Government reseived foiests already des- 
cnlud ns leased principally to tlio foundry and workshops at Roorkee Until 
tlip nine dcinarcalcd or settled villages ^^oro also regarded as the excln- 
Five jiroperts of Goioniincnt In that 3 'eai, lion ever, a cnil suit was filed 
Tgninst tlio (^roun and othois by paitica claiming pioprietary rights in these vil- 
lages and the result was a compromise, by uhioli the defendants agreed to 
reeognirc the tiropnofar}* rights of the plaintilTs in six villages The lent-rato 
aF'uiiicd In Jlr Jdarkhain foi tlicso Milages was 8 1 per cent above that 
nFsmncd lor the foiest ciiclo of the c/cs, and the gross rental thus calculated 
rv*- 8.980 The roicnno as fixed at half the rental, or Rs 1,990, excluding 
co'^'es As the three remaining villages had been aln'adj' lot on leases, of which 
a j>rineijni coiulilion uas tlio partial cloaring of the foiest, it uas resohed nob 
to inlerforo nith the existing faimcrs The}' noro allowed to retain possession 
of tlkir leneludd on the understanding that the rent was to be raised every 
fno \e'irs iindl the conclusion of tho soLtlenient Then past, present, and 
future rent under this arrangement may be shown as follows — 


UTl IPTC 

lf7C 1881 

I88t-18t!C 

1886-1891 

1891-1901, 

Its 

Its 

Its. 

Rb. 

Be 

SJC j 

CCO 

860 

1,070 

1,400 


At tho hcginniiig, tlicrelorc, of tho current sottlcinent, the revenue and 
rout derned by Go\ornincnt from all nine villages amounted to Rs 2,326, 
cxcliidiiig the cess Tlio now demand camo into force on tlio 1st July, 1871 


'Wc now come to the settlement of tho last tract, or w'oodlands south of the 
niiJ tlic Fouth Ri'iasan Of the total area (89,367 acres), no less than 72,468 
m.tTi'in forest acres wore in the possession of the late Ktu Himmat Singh, ^ 
who oslalilisliod Ins jiiopnotar}' right b}' civil action against Government some 
ten ^e!l^s ago (lSGS-69) Tins largo estate is spread over 43 nominal villages, 
Bonio nnculluatcd and more uiiinliabitod, but most of them valuable on account 
of tlicir timber and pastures. T.dwng as the basis of his calculation the village 
returns for 1870, Sir Markh.ara assumed the gross rental from onlhvation to 
he Rs 6,000 3 earl}'. As tho grazang and forest products had up to that year 
been leased .aniiuall}' by Go\ornnieiit, it was still easier to discover their pro- 
bable rental, and this was leckoiied .at Rs 23,000 more But m order to avoid 
o\crlaxiiig an income that wms liable to reduction through niismanageraent, 
01 er 10 por cent, was deducted from these figures, and the rental ultimately 
> Father of the prcBont proprietor, Rai Umrao Siugh. 
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negnmcd for purpose'? of v.n'? H*? 28.000 on)}. TTrlf of tli.it Tim, or 

Rs. 13,000, vrns fixrti n*? <iic ro%rmio, ovrltnlmo nnd Ifi" nr*., domon 1 

camo in forco from tlir 1st Jolv, 1873, Th' rf nnttvii'r of Uio contli-Ka*. a’?an 
tract IS held rillior in fro nmijilt' (10, 123 nrr* '■), or on Uatr. midor l)io v, asln 
land rules of l.S.lu ((), 170 .non s) In nnti\' r cn'c an} « nf roqinrcd ; 

but it maj bo monlionnl tliat tim ronli of tin* landn nrr j.ro:p*c?- 

sivc, and nmounfed, at llio limo \.Jirn Um llio traot %.i-, n'''-'<‘’'3od, to 

Es. 2,123 

Tlio vnriouK items wlncii m ibo up llio prrsr iit drmand on par;:;anali Najib- 
abad ma} non bo lolallcd us fi.lU.us •— 

T' ft. p. 

I.— Berenne of tlic (lc» li^ncl . . .. „ e7,500 0 0 

1 Dilto of prnpritlftry villoj^Cfi in CKfimh trnct l.^OO 0 0 

I Bent of GoMriuntut \ ill-iKc*. tn ilit'o , , S'c o 0 


jrv ( Boi enue of linl Kiniiniit stncfi’n c 

1 Bent of itufiio land Icastholds in 

'tatt In tontli Pav j-^an trrrt ,. 

ilitio ditto 

0 0. 
3 i:z. 0 0 


Totsl drTifi 1 

fi-M 0 r» 


10 p''r Ctrl ertn on dillo 

.S.DiS B 0 


Grand total 

OCOt ft 0 

Both the landholders ubo 

pa} lliift Tcvonuo and the lonants nho pay 

ibcTn their rent arc ebufl} ilnts. 

But the following list will show 

at a gl.incc 


tbo extent to nlnch the principal classes are represented amongst tlio proprie- 
tary and cultivating bodies — 


Jots 

• « 

iMndholdcrt 

ane 

Jats 

T fnoRli 

* • 1 * 

1 032 

Shaikhs 

• 

• • % 

]9G 

riinihnns 

• • « 

7CO 

SniMds 



IG7 

hllH*! 

« «t« 

C38 

BrfihninnB 

• • 

1 ••• 

1C2 

‘'linikliR 

% • t 

57(1 

Pathiins 


• 

40 

ilniin-i , 

«l * 

240 

Bfiipiits 

• I 

« «» 

47 

Itr ilimans 

*• 

157 

MohojanB 


* » 

47 

llnnj&raB 


P2 

Knyatha 


• •B •** 

93 

Xni i Ills 

• • ««k 

C9 

EnwliB 

««• 

««• ««• 

0 

Ahir^ 

• « * 

CO 

Bimlna 


« *** 

4 

Julal fis 

M» • « 

47 

Bishnofa 


« 

I 

rntliaiiB 


4'; 

Others 


• •« 

34 

Jlinjlias 


45 



Total ... 

1,087 

GG;nTB 

Otheri ... 

‘ % 

B«t B*B 

Total ... 

18 

I.CIO 

4,9 tl 

Of the 

land a''«os3cd at sottlomcnt, 12 4 per cent 

w as cultivated b} iho 


proprietors tbcmselvcs, 5.1 1 by tlioir tenants v.itb rights of occupanoy, and 
tbe lemaiuder by tenants -at-w ill The census of 1872 estimates tbf' amount 


paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Es, 1,37,005, a figure yrbich 
appears to be someubat understated. 
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The defective state of tte records prevents a complete analysis of the 
Alienations alienations ivliioli took place during tlie currency of the last 

settlement. But some idea of the manner in which estates 
changed owners between 1840 and 1870 may be formed from the following 
table As the des possesses fuller statistics and attracts more investors than 
the less cultiiated paits of the parganah, the information hare given will relate 
to that tract alone: — 


Total revenue- 
pajing area in 


Land held bj 
agricullnral 
classes in acres 


Land confis- 
Land held bv cated on ac- 
uon-agncmtural count of re- 
clnsses in acres, bellionin 


1867-68. 



Thus it appears that the non-agricnltiiral classes — men of business and offi- 
cials — who at the beginning of the thirty years here talmlated held only 1 4 
per cent, of the assessed area, now hold as much as 12 9 The increase in 
their possessions has indeed been more marked than m any other parganah 
except Barhapura Not less than 52 9 per cent of all the estates alienated fell 
into their grip, while the remainder passed into the hands of agriculturists The 
principal losers were Jflts and S.iyyids, who parted lespectively with 36 7 and 
28 3 pel cent of all the land trnnsferiod 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Najibabad contained 156 in- 
habited Milages, of which 72 had less than 200 inhabitants •, 
Population. between 200 and 500, 21 had between 500 and 

1,000, 2 had between 1,000 and 2,000 , 1 had between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 
2 had between 3,000 and 5,000. One town, Najibabad, contained over 17,000 
inhabitants. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 67,491 souls (31,073 females), 
giving 193 to the square mile GKissified accoidiug to religion, there were 
43,502 Hindus, of whom 19,609 were females, 23,972 Musalmi'ius, amongst 
whom 11,455 were females , and 17 Christians Histnbntmg the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 3,220 Biahmaus^ of 
whom 1,415 were females , 3,121 Bajputs, including 1.354 females . and 3.377 
Ban.jS3 (1,696 females) , .Inl.t fte greet mnss of tim po,ml ,t., « eom,«,sed 

m “the other castes ” of the census iclitrus, Mlnchshou a total of oo,iS4 

souls (16,244 females). The pfucpal B, ahu, .u suK .sums louud m tt.s 
parganah are the Ganr (2,930) and G.., .->‘>'■1 luiput ohns me 
the Chanhin (2,071)1, and B.ms. The B.unt..s holong to the Aga.ual 
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Gafcali, Edja-ki-Bir^dari (473), Lohiya, and Garag subdivisions The most 
numeious amongst the other castes are the Barhai (1,683), Kahdr (1,576), 
Chamdr (10,605), Khdkrob (1,137), Gadanya (1,938), J6t (4,617), and S&ni 
(i,975). Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand 
members are found in this parganab . — ^Taga, Mali, Hajjdm, Jul6ha, Fakir, 
Son^i, Kumhdr, Kayath, Ahir, Jogi, Bhaibhunja, Kaldl, Lohdr, Gujar, Nat, 
Eawa, Banjdra, Bhat, Khatri, Kamboh, Chhipi, Dhuma, Vaishnavi, Dakaut, 
Kdcbhi, Lodha, Bbuksa, Dorn, and Thathera Those Musalmdns who are not 
classed as Shaikhs (4,244), Sayyids (1,056), Mughals (138), orPathdns (1,726), 
are entered as without distinction 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 397 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like , 3,745 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 2,142 in commerce, m buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods I 6,837 in aguonltuial operations , 4,711 in indnstnal occupations, 
arts and 'mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal There were 4,764 persons returned as labourers and 
836 as of no specified occupation Takmg the total population, irrespective of 
age or ses, the same returns give 258 as landholders, 17,460 as cultivators, 
and 49,773 as engaged xn occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, vrhioh are confessedly imperfect, show 702 males as able 
to read and wiite out of a total male popnlationnnmbenng 36,418 souls 

Under the name of Jalalabad, this parganab is entered in iiie Ain-t-Albari 
^ '(15961 as one of the divisions of the Sambbal govern- 

ment and Dehli province It bad at that time an area 
of 49,393 higluxs (about 33,870 acres) and a revenue of 14,70,072 ddms (about 
Bs. 36,751>), Jdts being the prevailing caste Almost immediately after passing 
from the rule of the Dehli emperors into that of the RohillaB (1748) the parganab 
was granted to Najib-ud-daula, who changed its name to Najibahad Its size 
was greatly increased in 1842 by the cession of Ildka Chdndi from Garhwdl, 
but was again reduced slightly lu 1866 by the surrender to that district of all 
lands between the submontane road and the foot of the hills The somewhat 
eventful general history of the parganab has been told in that of the district. 


Nihtaur, the chief town of the parganab so named in the Dhdmpur 
tahsil, stands on the 2nd class road between Bijnor and DbUmpur, 16 miles 
from the former It had m 1872 n population of 9,392 jpersons, distributed at 
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tlio rate of atjout 73 an acre over a site of 128 acres Amongst this popula- 
tion Mnsalm.tns, as nsnal lu tlie large tovrns of Bi]nor, greatly preponderate 
iTlie site lies in latitude 29°10', longitude 78°26', about 780 feet above the sea. 
Nihtaur is situated on tbe right bank of the Gangan, and the bend-vorks 
Site nnd appear- the Gangan or Nibtaur canal are just opposite tbetoivn^ 
on the other side of tbe nver The tovm itself has few 
conspicuous features It has few brickwork bouses, and tbe prevailing material 
of Its buildings is mud Theieis however a handsome old mosque, to which 
three modern fluted domes have been added The public institutions are a 
1 st class police-station, imperial post-office, parganah school, and native hostel. 
Tbe school is located mabuildmg forfeited forrebelhou, whose inner court serves 
as a play-ground ; the hostel or sa'dt is a sm ill and confined structure of mud. 
Scattered about the town are several open spaces o\ ersbadowed by fine trees 

The Bijuor-Dbumpiir road is met at Nihtaur bv five other immetalled 
ConuDUGicntlon^, the 3rd class The place is little important 

trade, house-tRx, &.c J^g trade-mart, but its dyers are described by Jlr Mark- 
ham as “ somewhat renowned, ” Markets are hold twice a week, and a fair in 
March and July 

The Chaiikidari Act (XX of 1856) is in force at Xihtaur, nnd in 
1876-77 the house-tas thereby imposed gate, with miscellaneous receipts and 
the balance from the preceding '^ear Rs 1,358, a total income of Rs 2,670. 
The expenditure, vhich consisted piincipally of police, conservancy, and public 
works charges, amounted to Rs 1 233 In the same year the tovn contained 
1 621 houses, of which 1,028 neve assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
1-4-5 per house assessed and Re 0-2-3 pei head of population 
XlHTAUR, a parganah in the Dhainpnr tahsil of the Bijnor district is 
bounded on the east by tbe river Gangan, nhieh separates 
^Boundaries, area, parganah Dhampur of its own tahsfl , on the north 

by parganah Xagina in the tahsil of that ilk on the west by parganahs Bqnor 
and Daranagar, both of the Bijnor tahsil, and parrrauah Chandpnr of the 
Chdndpur tahsil, .and on the south by parganah Biiihpur in the tahsil last 
mentioned Its total size according to the revenue survey of 1868-70 was 64 
square miles and 100 acres, while the census of 1872 increases that measure- 
ment by 189 acres , but further details of area will be postponed until the last 
settlement of land re\enne is described In 1874 Nihtaur contained 223 
estates or inaMls, distributed amongst 205 villages or mauzas 

The parganah has no conspicuous physical features Its soils vary little 

, , , from place to place ; it can boast of no forests, hills, or large 

PhysicAl googra- i ° 

pby. sheets of vater , and its streams are in summer mere 
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rivulets. The highest elevation of the revenue survey is 791‘3 feet above the 
sea, and the lowest 741 '7. The general slope of the country is from north to 
south, and in this direction flow the G^ngan, Bdu, and Banra. Of these the 
two former are perennial streams, and the last, a tributary of the Bdn, forms 
for some distance the boundary with Ddrdnagar. Water is found in wells 
at an average depth of 20 feet from the sui face ; but four-fifths of the 
existing irrigation is from ponds, of which the largest during the rainy season 
is at Ukhkhera, in the south-east corner of the parganah. Of the cultivated 
area only 6 pei cent, is irrigated. The proportion was formerly much larger, 
but the construction in 1846 of the lower Gdngan canal diverted most of 
that river’s water into the adjoining parganah of Dhdmpur. It was once 
proposed to bisect the parganah with a small irrigation channel from the 
Eastern Ganges canal, then in contemplation ; but the abandonment of the 
larger scheme has removed the possibility of the smaller, and the cultivators 
have been left to water thoir fields without the aid of a Nihtaur distri- 


butary. 


The chief town NiUtaur is the only place of importance, and forms the 
centre from which seven roads radiate through different parts of the parganah. 
But except the Bijnor-Dhdmpur (2nd-class) line, W’hich supplies two of the 
ladii, these are all of the poorest description The dyers of Nihtaur enjoy 
a small local reputation , but the parganah is remarkable for no important 
manufacture, and in its trade and industries is almost entirely agricultural. 
It was m Akbai’s leign famed for its mulberries The following list shows 
with wbat ciops, and in what proportion, the cultivated 
area is sown for the spring and autumn harvests : — 


Autdm:! 

PvTcenlage 
oj cuUtvat~ 
ed area 

Sugircano . . ... 

... 0 06 

Cotli>n 

. 4 27 

Ji)ur for fodder (charn') . 

07 

l oar^e rices 

31 14 

Fine do 

43 

Coarse autnran rr 'ps (jodr, bdjra 

and kodon 

millets, til, Ac.) ... ... 

. 10 18 1 


Spbimo. 

Percentage 
bf cuUtvated 


area 

Wheat ... 

19 69 

Barley 

... 1 53 

Gram Telch 

.. 8 49 

Wheat and barley mixed (ooit). 3 52 

Vegetables 

.. 48 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, 

muBtard, peas, fl-c ) 

... 1 03 


Add land lc(t fallow for sugarcane crop of 
following autumn ^pdndra) . 


50 35 


8 81 


65'IC 


Add land left fallow for crops 
of following spring {bahan) 


20 

34*84 


Land cnliirated in antuma 
Ditto m spring 


... 66 16 
... 34*84 


Total 


««« 


100 00 
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Oi (lio c\ilii\n(oil ncrcnnpj G 3 ppr cent is returned as capable of boanufr 
crops n( bodi Iianos(-> n-ul 30 per cent ns manured ; but tlie settlement officer 
coiiM'dor-^ the fonner peroenta^o to inuc been understated The cultivated, 

Eeitlcnicni nten'^ barion. and other areas of the cm rent settlement nmj bo 
thus contrasted with those of the past. — 



l’na'se<tahle area tn acrec 

A\sc^ta(ih area in acres 


Sctllcrncnt. 

1 

JL 

^ tc 

E. ^ 

o — 

c ^ 
t ^ ^ 

U C 
e — 

« 

o 

c/ 

kt 

• 

O 

to 

C 

o 

U 

o 1 

Total. 

hu 

o 1 ? 

2 j 
c te 
o c 

5 

rs 

GS 

> 

^ 1 
o 

Total 

Total area in acr< 

Forrrer ('urrer rf ISTI) « 


■1 

1 y.'isi 

7 r,07 


BUI’ 


rrr>cul l,*iirTCv of Itf 5 CCt, 

HQQI 


4/74 

S.S.SG 



41 495 

Hidvrcucc . . ... 

— 2H j 

— 3,cr.i 

—2 C 13 

1,270 

+ 1,S07| 

+ 3,0Si. 

+339 


From the total area of the later snricy the }ct later rovenno surve}' 
deducts 131 acres Tlio increase in cultnation shown bv the above table is 
apparent rather than real In the records of the 1835 survey no details as to 
the tilligeof ro\onuc-frco lands arc given , and, looking to the proportion of 
cultnation cFowlicre in the pa**ganah, we may assume that at least tbroe- 
(jiiartcrs of tlio area since traii-ferred from the rovcnuc-freo to the assessable 
acreage wore cultn itod In other words, tlio resumptionof revemic-froo grants 
]i IS added a largo quantity of cultn ated land, and m all probability more than 
],S07 acres, to ilio roicnnc-pa^ mg portion of tbo paiganali Mr Ciupenter 
was of ojiiiuoii that, owing to tho mismanagement of the Haldaiir finiily, 'ubo 
bold neirh a quarter of tbo wliolo area, there bad been an actual dceiease in 
cultnation during tlio currency of tho last sotllomout 

Tho current sottlomcnt was cffoclod by IMr Carpenter himself. Tho 
The current ■jcutc- imiformitj* of its siiiface rcudorod a division of tho par- 
ruent rranali into circles of nsscssmont iimiocossnrv, and he at 

to 

once proceeded to assiimo standard rent-rates for each of itsdifteroiit soils. These 
rates when finally sanctioned by tbo Board of Boicmio stood as follows .— 

For manured Rolls ... 

„ Jitri/i or losui ••• 

„ matliydr or clav-lnuds • • 

„ bliur or ssndj aolls .m •« 


Ka. n p 

y 13 0 per sere 

2 H 0 „ 

£ H 0 (> 

S 0 0 „ 




Gnoral rstc 


4 3 0 
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The application of these standards to the cultivated area gave for the 
■^liole parganah a rental of Rs l,18,71d by the soil, and of Rs l,16j978 by the 
general rates Deduced from the larger of these sums at 50 per cent the 
revenue would have been Rs 59,359 But in assessing the parganah village 
by Tillage Mr. Carpenter found it necessary to exceed the sanctioned rates, and 
thus the demand came to be fixed at Rs 63,920, excluding cesses The follow- 
ing table compares the results of the* new assessment with those of the old . — 

I^C1DEXCE PEE ACBE OX I 

I Total demand 


1 

Settlement. 

Total area 

Assessable area 

Cultivated area 

(excluding 

cesses) 


Initial 

Final 

\ 

Initial 

Final 1 

Initial, 

Final 

Initial 

Final, 


Rs a p 

Hs a. p 
j ^ 

R=. a p 

Hs n p 

Rs a. p 

i 

Rs, a* p 

Re 

Rs 

Former ... 

1 13 T 

1 12 6 

3 16 

1 15 9 

2 112 

2 9 10 

70,612 

72,991 

Present 

• 

1 8 11 

• •• 

1 11 9 

«•< 

2 4 7 

1 #• 

63,920 

Decrease 

• 

0 3 7 


0 4 0 

.. 

0 6 C 

•41 

1 

9,0^4 


With the addition of the 10 per cent, cess the new demand amounted to 


Rs 70,340-S-O It came into force on the 1st Jnly, 1868 

The landholders who pay this demand are chiefiy Sayyids and Brahmans, 
_ , whilst amoncr their tenants Jats and Sinis predominate 

Proprietary body -r, . , , , , , 

But the annexed list shous the number to which each class 
mnsters amongst the payers of revenue and rent : — 



Landholders, 





Tenants 



Sayvids 


• •• 

424 

Jfits 

ft* 



930 

Brahmans 


• • 

272 

Sams 


tf* 


683 

Slnilvbs 

• • 

• •• 

131 

Sjyyids 


• ft 

ft • 

6.3 

Kayatlis 

« •• 

• • 

eo 

Shaikhs 

«« 



251 

Malidjans 


• 

37 

Brdbmnns 




932 

Rajputs 



33 

ChnuhSns 

• •• 



63 

Jats 

ft* 

*•• 

32 

Jnlfibas 




46 

Patlians 

• < « ««• 

ft 

27 

Gujars 

• ft 



28 

Khatris 

• •• •« 

* • 

4 

Pathans 

• 



10 

Bishaois 


• • 

3 

Ramas 

f «# 

■ ft 


1 

Gujars 

Others 

••• ••• 

• •• • 

M* 

2 

n 

Others 


• •• 

*•• 

666 


Total . 

«*• 

1,033 



Total ... 


3,3 SI 


Of the area assessed at settlement, 18 5 per cent was cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves, 39 1 by their tenants with rights of occupancy, and 
the remainder by tenants-at-wiU The census of 1872 estimates the amount 
paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at Rs 1,39,115, 
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Ac cKouhoro in ilic Dh^mpnr fnlisil, mntcnnls for tin exhaustive account 
AlirnMionn transfers ilunn" Iho currency of tho last settlement 

are Aiantinrr. Tlic 1,020 acres conhscatccl from Musalmdna 

nn account of rohollion in l-SoT-fiS passed into the hands of various oivners, 

Cliri'.lnn, Iliiidn. and j\hihaniinadnn 

Accord. n;; to (he census of 1872, pargnnah Nilitanr contained 149 inhabited 
Milages, of which 98 h.id less than 200 inhabitants, 41 
had between 200 and 500, and 9 had betw eon 500 and 
l.Ono One town (Nihfaui) 1, 1 1 a jiopiilition of o\or 9,000 inhabitants The 
t<it d population in 1872 iiiimhcrcd 37,473 souls (17,584t females), giving 586 
to tlie ‘'ijiiare mile CIa'"’i(iod according to religion, there avore 21,934 Hindus, 
of a.honi 972 were females , and 15, .530 jHusalindns, amongst avhom 7,612 were 
fein.ile-. Di-tnh.iluig the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, tho 
census sli()\s<; 1,017 Br.ihin ins, of whom 176 wore females, 319 Rajputs, m- 
iluditig 113 fomilcs, and .523 Ijiuivus(221 females) , avhilst the great mass of 
tlie popiil ition IS comprised ni “tho other castes” of the census returns, 
whieh '-luiw a total of 20,075 souls (9,132 females) The principal Bidhman 
ruhdiMsioiis found in tins jiargaii.ih .are liie G.anr (880) aucl Kanaujiya Tho 
olecf lliipuL cl in IS the Chauh.m Tho B.inn.is belong to the Ag.arwdl 
(3(i2), (tai.ili, Iv ij i-Ki-Binid in, and Saraogi subdivisions Tlio most numer- 
ous iin uigsi the ollioi castes arc tho T.iga (1,562), Mali (1,779), Chamai (6,181), 
Jut (1.1 8 !). and Sim (1,116). Besides these, the following castes compusing less 
than one (housind niomhers are found m tins parganah — Baih'u, Kahdr, 
Ilnpam, Khal.rob, Aliir, Somir, G.adanja, Kumlmr. Kny.ath, Alur, Jogi, Kalal, 
Guiar, Xal, Gosiiiii, Chhi])i, B irwa, and Mcwati Those Musiilm’ins avho are 
not (l.issfd as Shaikhs (2,288), S.ijjuls (1,214), Mugh.als (17), and Pathdns 
(220), are entered ns without distinction 

Tho occupations of the jicojilo aro sliowm m the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appeals that, of the male adult 
OccupsUot population (not less than fifteen jears of age), 203 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, piiests, 
doctors, and tho like, 1,208 m domestic scr\ ice, as personal servants, watei- 
carijers, barbers, svvocpeis, washermen, &c , 555 in commeice, m buying, sell- 
in", keeping or lending moncj or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals or 
goods, 4,500 in agncultuiiil operations, 3,105 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mech.uiics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineial, 
and animal. Thoio wore 2,098 persons returned as labourers and 384 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking tho total population, irrespective ol age or sex, 
the sanioiotuins give 631 as landholders, 12,046 as cultivalois, and 24,796 as 

62 
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engaged in occupations unconnected witli agriculture. I’lie educational statis- 
tics, winch are confessedly imperfect, show 877 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 19,880 souls 

In the time of Akbar (1556-1605) Nihtaur was a paiganah of the Sambhal 

ffovoinmelit and Dehh province It had then an area of 
Bistory. ® ^ 

22,483 acres, nith a leveimo of about Bs 43,454 , and Taga 

Brahmans weie its principal landholders. By what annexations it attained its 

present greatly inci eased size is uncertain. On the partition amongst sui- 

rounding tracts of the ancient parganahs Haldaur and Jhdlu (1844), it 

obtained 18 villages from the former, but must at the same time have lost some 

territory to the newly-formed subdivision of Burhpur It has undeigono the 

same changes of government as other parganahs in Bijnor, and its fiscal 

history may be gathered fiom that of the distiict at large. 

NtIrpitb, the capital of paiganah Burhpur, in the Clidndpur tahsfl of 
the Bijnor distiiot, stands on the Bijnor and Moiadabad road, about 23 milos 
from the former. Several less important highw.iys meet in the town, which is, 
ho\^ever, little more than an oveigiown agricultural village, and had m 1872 
a population of 2,744 poisons only Nuipur has a 3id-clasa police-station, an 
imperial post-office, and a maiketon Suiidajs, but m size and commercial 
activity is eclipsed by Tajpnr of its own parganah. 

Pauasnath, ail ancient but loug ruined town m the forests of parganah 
Barhdpura, lies three miles east of the town so named and about 29 fioin 
Bijnor Almost nothing is now known of its age or history. The remains 
of the town, consisting chiefly of scattered bricks and the foundations of walls, 
extend for a distance of six miles Ruins of a fort are still visible, and carved 
stone figuies have occasionally been found , but the site is somewhat hidden by 
the brushwood and trees nith which it is now thickly covered. 

The figures were perhaps of Jama ougm, for the name of Parasn4th is 

clearly derived from that of some Jama temple Parsvantith or Parasnath 

was the twenty-thiid prophet oi tiHhankara of the Jamas. To him and Mahd- 

vlra is sometimes assigned the sole honour of founding the Jam religion,^ and 

these are undoubtedly the favouiite prophets of tho sect Tradition says that 

Pfirasnfith, a prim,e of the loyal race of Ikshwaku, was born at Bhelupura in 

Benares, and died on the moimtam which now hears his name m Hazdiibagh. 

His complexion is, like that of Krishna, depicted as blue Has cognizance is a 

cobra, and he is otten represented sitting under the outspread hood (chha(ra) of 

a many-headed hydra of that species Legend now tells how the deity sent 

1 Elphmsione, Hisi , Bk II, chap 4 Wilson As. Res , Yol XVUI, and LasBcn, quoted iu thi* 
Statuliciil dccouni of Benyil, XYl , ^18 
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tins cnalcG to protect Parasniltli in bis state of ecstatic abstraction , now bow 
tbe serpent-king Dhirana formed an umbrella over tbe saint, on whom tbo 
lealousy of a rival bad brought down a flood of rain In Ondb Majyura- 
clbvapi (*cc Mordbaj) is reputed as a Jam monarch / and tbe vicinitj of 
Moidbaj and Pfirasnatb suggests tbe belief that tbev may together have formed 
part of some Jam principality. 

Patthargarh — Sec NajIbabad 

PuEOKA, a large agncultuial village m the Cbandpur parganab and 
tabsil. stands on the unmetalled Haldaur-Amroba road, 25 miles from Bijnor. 
It bad m 1872 a population of 3,041 souls Except for tbe amount ofthat popu- 
lation. and for the fact', that it became during tbe rebellion of 1857-58 a rallying 
point for loyal Hindus," tbe village is in no way remarkable It has a market 
on Wednesda'^ s, and m its neighbourhood are to lie found excellent earthen veils. 

Rehar, a market-town in parganab Afzalgarh, stands on tbe edge of tbe 
forest, 42 miles fiom Bijnor The population m 1872 numbered 4,480 persons, 
amongst vhom Rajputs were largely represented The town is in fact the 
seat of an ancient Rajput family now repiesented by Rai Kundau Smgb. 
Here aie a ,3rd-class police-station and distiict post-otflce Tvo 3rd-olass 
roads meet m the tonn, and tbe market is held on Sundays 

Tbe Cbaukidaii Act (XX of 185b) is m force at Rebar, and m 1876-77 
tbe house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscelkineous receipts and tbe balance 
of the preceding year (Rs. 139}, a totnl income of Rs 1,156 The expenditure, 
vliich consisted puncipally of police, conservancy, and public works charges, 
amounted to Rs. 992 In tbe same year tbe town contained 1,034 houses, of 
vbich 960 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re 0-13-7 per house 
as'^essed and Re 0-2-1 pei head of population. Under the Oudh Government 
(1774-1801), and tor a short time also under that of the East India Com|ianv, 
Rehar was the capital of a chaUa ^ including parganahs in the modern districts 
of jJoradabad and Tardi It v as afterwards the capital of a separate parganab 
m this district, but not long after 1842 that parganab was absorbed m Afzal- 
garb {q -) 

Sabalgarh,'^ a mined castle m tbe forests of parganab Xajibabad, 
stands beside tbe Bpnor-Laldhimg road, 52 miles north of Bijnor Largest of 
the fortified remains m tlie district, it occupies a ra\ my and scrub-grown corner 
between that road, tbe Kotdwdli, and tbe Ganges It is at present simply a 

1 See Mr. Bennett B wticle on SaAel it/aAe<, Oudh Gazetteer, Vol III > See Historr of 

diftrict * od Jin s The word cAaA/j is perhaps best translated hr “distnct ’ Both 

tins chakla and the parginah mentioned immediately atterI\a^J^ were named after the town, 

. 4 The babalgarh of the Revenue Board s map, la70 (.8 mile3= l mch), and of the 

Revenue Surrey map, IblA (l niile=lun-h) 
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great quadrangular wall, uith bastions at tbe four corners and other points of the 
intericning curtains Tbe enclosed area amounts to about 114 acres, but 
no trace of the interior buildings exists. The castle is now included in the 
nominal Tillage of Asafgarh, uhich ivas the name of a flood-destroyed fort 
on the opposite bank of the Kotdwdli. 

Sabalgarh is said to have been bnilt in tbe reign of Sbahjaban (1628- 
1658) by Nau'ab Sabal Eih'm, a Jat converted to Islam. It must therefore 
bo between 220 and 250 years old It was still a defensible stronghold in 
1759, when it was occupied by the vanguaid of the Rohilla army under the 
paymaster Siidiir Khan ^ Before 1796, when \isited by Captain Hardwicke, it 
uns a dismantled rum The Captain noticed, uhat has now disappeared, a con- 
siderable village uithm the walls , “ a very extensive line of fortification,” ho 
remarks, ‘‘ one losing the toun ; both of which exhibit little more than naked 
%.alls falling to decay Much of thegionnd uithm the fort is m cultivation ; in 
the soulh-oast curtain oi face of the fort is a lofty brick-built gateway. The 
high-road loads close past the norih-east bastion, and continues along the north 
face the whole length, within thirty or forty yards of the ditch 

S\iiAsrcn, a largo ullage or small town in parganah Najibabad, stands 
111 the angle formed b}’ the Najibabad-Hardwar road with the Ratnal, abranen 
c»r the i\Iahn. In the revenue survey map (1874) tbe Milage is styled Girdawa 
8i'vlniipur, and in the Rewenuo Board’s map (1870) Siirangpur. Its distance 
tiuin Bipior is 23 miles and its population amounted m 1872 to 3,637 souls 
On the outskiits of the Milage are se\cral liandHomo mausoleums, inolud- 
ing l\.o of Aurang/eb's leign (1658-1707) Here, too, is the oastlo or house of 
R'.ii Umrao bingh, licol ot ilio Deswula Jats lu tins district Some account of 
tli’s ilm will ho louiid ihuve (pages 29l, 292) 

bAliASt LI., a mark* t-t<iwa in the Siohura parganah of the Dluimpur tahsil, 
ctands on the UMiaotalled iloradulnd ami Il.inlwur road, 41 miles south-east of 
jnor It had iii ltj72 a population of 6,309 persons, inhabiting a site of 101 
at us, with n (lonsit) of about 62 to the aero. 

’idiis tow n IS situated near the Moriidabad frontier, in latitude 29° 7'. lonm- 
s tt ft”! -pi>car- tude 7S° 41', about 715 feet above tbe sea Its site is fairly 

* raised ibovo the level of the surrounding country, and natu- 
r-!h dr uno ! hv numerous i.atercourscs winding eastward towards the Rtim- 
gang i. Yet baha^pur has alw ays been more or loss noted for its filthiness. “ A 
a.r\ fiUliy place, ’’ writes Thornton,^ “remarkably crowded with hog” 

* r*.'l , remarks DaMdson/ “ought to be cheap, for the noigbbonnng 

> V,./;,,- r r'e I'rir-t, pa^Cl 351,353 * At Rrt , VI, 310, JcMTnty io Srinagar 

’Sec ( '» GiucUtfr, I\, C i3 ^ Trarel* m Upper IndJi, page 40 
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fielJsj lontlSj ravines, and pools were cohered with these filthy untutored 
anifiinls. The epithet untutored” was perhaps superfluous, as learned 
]iifT8 wore haidly to be e\pecled in this remote corner of the world ; but 
!Mr Davidson’s strictuies on the people and porkeis of Sahnspur were re- 
peated only ten years ago (1868) by Dr Planck ^ The Doctor complainB 
that the banks of a shallow pool behind the principal mosque are subjected to 
a certain usage, and that the pigs of the town are driven hither to play the 
pait of scavengers. “The people of this place,” he evclaims, “ must be a 
shameless, indecent race ” The (Jhamars’ or cuniers’ quarter “is altogether 
abominable as a place of residence for human beings” That the outcast 
Chamar should defile his dwelling with pigs is not surprising , but the general 
presence of those animals is stiange in a town which is eminently a town of 
Muslims Saliaspur contains more than five times as many trne believers ae 
Hindus, and is adorned with several small mosques But other pi oofs of 
tolerance in the Muslims ot this town are not wanting A speculative burglier 
of that creed built some ten yeais ago a fine sardi or hostel for the benefit of 
Hindu pilgrims journeying to and from Hardwdr This budding, which is 
situated beside the road on the noi th-western outskirt of the town, has a hand- 
some frontage and a courtyard well planted \vith shady trees. The remaining 
structures of Sahaspnr scarcely deserve notice Its brickwork houses are 
probably loss than half a dozen in number, oases m a brown wilderness of mud 
hut-i , aud its appearance is lather that of an overgrown agricultural vdlage 
than of a town It has four large wells, a police outpost, and a disti ict post- 


office 

The hazdj is square, reminding one of the open market-places of Europe. 


Trade nnd manu- 
factures 


It contains some fine trees, but is sui rounded by squalid 
shops, and in it maikets are held twice weekly. A further 


sale for local produce is provided by a fair on the eastern side of the town in 
May , but the only industrial specialty of the town is a cotton cloth of superior 
quality This is made to order in pieces 16 yards long by 1 wide, and sold for 
Hs 5 Tlio only road by which the trade of the surrounding country can find 
its way into Saliaspm is the 3rd-class Morddabad and Hardwdr line already 
mentioned In Thornton’s day it here passed through a neighbourhood 
“ generally overrun with jungle infested -with tigers ” The Ohankiddri Act 
of 1856j was brought into force at Sahaspur on the Ist Apnl, 1873. 
But the population, mostly agncultural, was found too poor to pay the house- 
tax thereby imposed, and after bearing the burden for a year and a quarter, 
the town was again withdrawn from the opei ation of this law 

1 JfiTBt annual Report of the Sanitary CommitBiuner, North-Westein Provinctc 
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Saliaspul has no history Its name, met -with elsewhere in the Nritli- 
Western Provinces, perhaps shows it to have been the 
capital of one of those “ lordships of 1,000 towns ”■ 
(Sahasra, pura) which existed as early as the days of Mann. It was certainly, 
during the reign of Akbar, the capital of what corresponds to the “ lordship 
of 100 towns,”^ t e ) a parganah That pirgan.ih, which was named after the 
tovn, has since been absorbed by Siohfira 

Sherkot, a large straggling town m the Dh4mpnr or Sherkot parganah 
of the Phumpur tahsil, stands on the left or eastern bank of the Khoh, 28 miles 
fiom Ibjnor It bad m 1872 a population of 12,586 soul% sparsely distributed, 
at the rate of about 36 an acre over a site of 351 acres. That enumeration 
includes, however, the small town of Kotra, which has been absorbed by 
Bbcrkot, but contains in itself nearly 5,000 inhabitants 

Tlie site lies m latitule 29°20', longitude 78°o8', some 725 feet abovo 
SmT\tion and np- sea-levol The cliff of the Kboh, which rises to a height of 
pcarnnce about 40 feet above the river, is here penetrated by humerous 

ravines, and amongst these ravines stands the town The situation of 
Sherkot forbids, tbeiefore, much improvement of its site; but the beds of its 
ra\inc3 form ser\iceable roads, while the raised lands between supply a dry and 
any ba‘5oment for its buildings Amongst the more numerous mud structures 
nvij bo noticed many brickwork bouses, and more than one really fine resi- 
dence belonging to some rich tradesman Sheikotisthe seat of a powerful 
It.iji'i'it lamil} , whoso large and palatial home, with the two Hindu temples 
attached, stands just outside the town on the north-west ^ Many fine trees and 
wells adoin different parts of the town The latter are often sunk through 
low knolls, so that their mouths are well raised above the reach of surface 
drainage Tiioir water is considered healthy dunking, and lies usually about 
30 loot from the surface There are eight muhallas or quarters, viz , (1) Sherkot 
proper, (2) Kotia, and (3) Faridnagar, forming a compact whole ; (4) Khurflra, 
(5j Rdinban, (6) Ti^ ub Sarai, (7) Sumna Sarai, and (8) Nondna, lying some little 
distance apart from each other and the first throe. The principal places of 
business are the Kotra and Sherkot baz5rs — the former a wide brick-paved 
roadwa}' standing on high ground and flanked with good shops ; the latter a 
long irregular and narrow street in which two carts could scarcely pass one 
another. The principal public buildings arc a pohee station (3rd class), impe- 
rial post-ofSce, branch dispensary, auglo-vernacular school, and native hostel. 

* bco Elphinstonc’s Hint , Bk. II, chap 2 The second Sahaspur in this distnet, men- 
tiontd by rborntoD is reully an adjoining villa/e which niuht well have been included in bit 
j^rcount of bnlia-pur jnoptr ’ Tlio present representatiTc of the family, a minor under 

the tutelage of the Court of VTardi, is being educated at the Agra College 
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The Inst *taiii1s bc'^ido tlio unjiiotallcd I'diaii.'iur.'i and Kalaijarli road, west of 
llio town. Itj tlio io\M» lint road is crossed l>y another of 
the •■aine (drd) (lass, Irom Na^iim and other places to 
Ktishi]-nr. “ Tiu'n* is no doiihl,’* writes the Sanitar\ Coniniissioncr in 18(5S, 
" that, pnveii a 1 ir;:<' iiinnKipil ie\eiui<’, Sherkot nii^ht bo undo a icr^ plea- 
»nnt town indi’i d 1 he nUnral di.iin iif(> is \erv polled and sulhcicnt, and the 
rnn-w it< r runs aw a\ to the Kltdi without hindranec ” 


t'heikol ha’' a coii'-idor dde tridc m sii;^ir, and i-. celohratcd in the noigli- 
1t .r li.u c int, honrhoiwl for It- niantifac lure of eiiilnoidercd bed c.irpctu 
Till' ritaiikid'in A''t (\X of ISod) 1 - Ml forco hero, and m 
) .‘'7d-77 the boll' o-t i\ then hs impo-t d gi\e. wuli niiscell.ineoiis rccoi|)ts and 
tie I'aliino from tlie pro*, i ihng \ ear ( !{s ‘J, 101), a total inconio of Ks. 4,007. 
'j 1)0 < \p) nditnre, wlmh ron-i-ie l prin* ip illy of p dice, consoi v.incj’’, and public 
Work* (Inro. -, aniount' 1 to Its .'l.fJTt) In tho same } 0 .ir tho town cont lined 
boll-' of uliuh J.Oltt were asso-.o I with tho tax, tho incidence beiuf» 
Uv‘ U-Io-0 )i"r bon -0 .i--i'-'cd ainl lie 0-2-3 |>cr lio.ul of popiiintion 

t'hcrkol tippc ar- to h ne been foiuulod during the reign of Slier Shah Star 
(Ifi 1(1-1 fi In) and n lined after that so-called usurper^ We 
ln\ e -( eii th it h\ 15.s7 it had in tin n gn on its name to a 
j aroainh In tie di i lining da\ s of (he IXhli empire it was held by the NawAb 
^ irir f- ifoar .1 mg, (toiii whom it w.a- wrc'ted b} (lie Kohdlas in 1 748 Fiom 
llu H'diilh- It w IS rei ')\ei. d on the uine\ation of Rohilkliaiul m 1774 by 
S ifd u'- ‘•oil >lmi i-ml-d ml i The lir-t os cut of imporlanco after Us cession to 
the Ih ni-li (1 ''tH ) "US Its -ukbv Vniii Ivli/in (1803) In 1844 tho head- 
f]u irtors iif tho t di-il and p irganih weio ronio\cd from Sherkot to Dhainpur,- 
lait the jiirguiih is sidl -.miotimes calle 1 Shci kot During tho lebelhon of 
l‘':i7-o^ the town hce ime the scene of scioral struggles between lo}al Hindus 
and nlul Mu-hni-, .ind w.is pirtl} plundered b> one of tho latter, tho notorious 
Marth Khan. 

.‘-lOH'iitA, thuf town of (he pnrganah thus named in tho Dhampur tahsil, 

flands on the umiii't died Jlonul ih.ul-HarJwar road, 34 milos south-east of 

Ihinor It h IS aeeoriling to tho census of 1872 a site of 13d acres and a 

population of 8.310, or dl persons to the aero 

Sioliai I I- -uiiitod on a saiid^ plum somo73Gfe0tabovo tho sea, m latitude 

2*^13', longitude 78‘39'. Itisa poor place, resembling lathor a gioat \ illuge than 

a htnall town, and consisting of about fifty buck houses oucoinpnsscd by mud 

i i'ml’tJiitu f lairdtlLh ot SlisiUIi KOr ul-IIakk, lilliut't HiDtoriani, VI, 189 ’The 

TiRnmt lor tlii* ilmiigo were — (i) that ilie Kli,)li, often inipnssahlc, hindcrid commumcatMii 
Ik i'\»iii Mu rl oi iiiiJ the tai)aiil of the district , (aj that Dliduipur was hcnlthier ond more 
ctniiullj munlcd than that lown 
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huts of tho'usual unlovely order Jts principal buildings are a rather hand- 
some mosque , two ruinous but well-planted sardis, facing one another, beside 
the mam thoroughfare , a Ist-class police-station, and an irapeiial post-office 
Of private residences, that occupied by Cbahdbaii Zd-lim Singh Taga, one of 
the chief landholders of the distiict, is most remarkable Several fine old wells, 
with raised borders of rough stone, supply the townspeople with drinking 
water On the southern outskirt is an caithen tank, which in the rains bears 
a crop of watemuts {Tiapa hlspinosa) and discharges its surplus waters, 
through a westerly channel, into the Ekrn. But the suiface drainage of the 
town flows mostly towards the Rdmganga on the east. Hither it is burned 
by many a small watercourse, and Siohdra is never flooded by excessive 
rainfall The place might, however, be none the worse for a good washing. As 
at Sabaspur, the offices of nature are largely performed al fresco, pigs playing 
the part of scavengers 

The Morddabad-Hardw dr road is met in the town by another 3rd-clasa 
line from Ch&ndpur, but neither are much worn by the trade of Siohfira 
Markets are held twice a week on a large open space to tho west The market- 
place rejoices in a gieat well and several fine tamarinds , but tho encroaching 
excavations of potters have cieated a pon<l on its south-eastern border. 'The 
Chauki'ddri A( t (XX of 1856) is in force at Siobara, and in 1876-77 the house- 
tax thereby imposed, with miscellanecus receipts and the balance of the preced- 
ing year (Rs 154), gave a total income of Rs 1,207. The e.xpenditiire, which 
consisted chiefly of police, conservancy, and public works charges, amounted to 
Rs 1,093 In the same year the town contained 1,884 houses^ of which 1,090 
were assessed with th6 tax, the incidence being Re 1 per house assessed 
and Re. 0-2-0 per head of population 


SiOHARA, a parganah in the Dhampur tahsil of the Bijnor district, is 
Boundanes, area, bounded on tho north and north-west by the IDh5.mpur 
parganah of its own tahsil, on the west by parganah Btirh- 
pur of the Chandpur tahsil , on the south and south-west by the Mornd.ibad 
district ; and on the east by the same district and parganah Afzalgarh of the 
Hagina tahsil. Its total area according to the revenue survey of 1868-70 
was 103 square miles and 559 acres, while the census of 1872 increases that 
measurement by over 4^ square miles , and further details of area will be ffiven 
in describing the last settlement of land revenue^ Siohdra contained in 1874 
296 estates, distributed over 259 villages. 

The mam feature of the parganah,” wrote the late Mr Carpenter, is its 
division into hangar or high land to the west, occupying 


Physical features 


ahont two-thirds of the total area, and the khSdir, or low 
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Irnd. of {lie Edtnginga to the east, occnpnng the remaining one-*fhird. The 
high land and the Iotv laud are connected by an irregnlar sloping bank of 

nbout 30 feet in total height The hangar is traversed by two small streams 

one, the Ek’-a, running thronjrh the whole length of the parganah from north 
to south ; and the other, the Kariila, running across the sontbern port. on of the 
parganah in an oblique direction, and meeting the Ekra on the (southern) border. 
There is no marked difference of qnalitr between the villages of the oaiigar on 
either side of the Ekra, but beyond theKarula the country changes in character " 
It may be added that the general slope of the conutry is from north to south^ 
the highest recorded elevation being 7d9 5. the lowest 712-0 feet abo\e the sea, 
and that all the rivers mentioned by Hr Carpenter, as well as the Gansan, 
not mentioned by him^ flow in the same direcnon. The E ‘mganga. Karfila, 
jind Gangan each form for some distance the boundary of the parganah . the 
Eamgangn on the eastern, the Karola and Gangan on the northern and southern 
portions respectively of the western frontier All three are perennial ; and 
while the two latter flow quietly in well-defined betls, the former often causes 
much mischief by the vagaries of its torrent- swollen course Althonsb the par- 
ganah has many ponds, it has few large sheets of water; but xhoj/nls in tbe 
villages of Tazirpnr. ilohupnra and Debra may be mentioned as the most con- 
siderable of its shallow lakes Of the total irngation. 72 per cent is from ponds, 
25 per cent, from wells and the small remainder from rivers In the wells of the 
hangar tract water may be obtained at an average depth of IS. and m those 
of the kbadir of 7 feet from tbe surface. The proposed Ramganga canal 
TTonld. if constructed, pass from north to south through tbe middle of tbe par- 
ganah, and add a fresh sonrco of irriganon to those already existing About a 
tenth only of the whole area is barren Tne parganah is shaded by few trees, 
except sncb as grow m orchards ; bnt in places, and more particularly on the 
banks of tbe smaller rivers, the waste-loud supports a scanty scrnb jungle. 
Biohdra mav be described in general terms as a fertile and well cnluvated plain, 


inhabited by a population denser than even that of Belgium. 

In povertv of communications the parganah rivals its neighbour Afzal- 
Econoimcal fca- garb The unmetalied (ora-cliss) road from HoraJabad to 
Hardwar passes in its course through the parsaaih the two 
somewhat important towns of Siohara and Sahaspnr Of these Siohari the capital, 
is the larger, but Sahaspnr contains over 6,0U0 luhabitauts From S.ohira a 
second road of the same class branches off to Xurpnr .and b iLa-pur has 
alceadv been mentioned as remarkable for its cotton cloth manu acture. The 
remaining manufactures are far from important, and limit themselves to sup- 
pb ing the simple needs of a poor agricultural community The chief products 

63 
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of the parganab, 'wliether for export or home consumption, are its crops, and 
the proportion of the cultivated area occupied by each of 
these, at both harvests, may be shown as follows: — 


Autumn 

Percentage of cutlt- 
voted area 

Sugarcane ••• ... ... 6 51 

Cotton ... .. ... 6 1 1 

Jodr for fodder (rharri') ... ... 58 

Coarse rices ... ... 27 86 

Fine do , . .. 1’96 

Coarse autumn crops (lodr, hdjra, and 

hodon millets, til), &o. >. 12‘S7 


66*38 


Add land left fallow for sugarcane 
crop of folloTTing autumn (pdndro) 6 86 

66 36 

Land cultivated in autumn 
Ditto in spring ... 


SmiNQ 

Percentage of cutli- 
voted area 

Wheat ,,, ... ... 20 14 

Barley ... . . ... 2*08 

Gram votch .. ... ... 6 60 

Wheat and barley mixed (gnjt) ... 6 3l 

Vegetables . .. ... '67 

Coarse spring crops (linseed, mus- 
tard, peas, &c ) ... ... 4*27 


38 06 


Add land left fallow for crops of 
following spring (bdhan) 70 

38 76 


61*24 

S8*76 


Total ... 100 00 


Of the cultivated area, 5 8 per cent is recorded as capable of bearing crops 
at both harvests, 3 3 as irrigated, and 24*8 as manured. Mi Markham believes, 
however, that the two former pel centages have been mach underst.ated m the 
„ „ returns of the settlement survev. The cultivated, barren, 

Settlement areas. , -i o ' 

and other areas of the existing settlement may bo thus com- 
pared with those of the former : — 


Settlement. 



Total area in acres 

Barren (lucluding 
village sites). 

Revenue-free 

Total, 

I'S' 

1“ 

-2s 

1 ^ 

tO □ 

1 M 'O 

' p p 
*3 

P n 

QO 

1 

Cnltivated. 

Total, 

Former (suivey of 1838) ... 

9,469^ 


17,666 

16,388 

1 

S1,P47 

1 47,336 

64,900 

Present (survey of 1866-66), 

6,692 

Wm 

14,004 

16,347 

36,263 

62,600 

66,604 

DiKerenco 

-2,777 

-784' 

-3,661 

•V969 

•1-4,S0B 

-1-6,266 

-1-1,704 


No alluvion which could have accrued on the limited river face of the 
parganah will account for the large lucreaBe here shown m total aiea , and that 
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Jiicronsc imist tlieioforo be ascribed to tho greater accuracy of the later survey, 
who-^c gross mcasuromeut exceeds that of the revenue survey by 125 acres only. 
But llic most romai liable feature in the above table is the great advance in cnlti- 
iniion. The third column shows that only a small portion of this advance 
can bo duo to the assessment, and consequent entry as cultivated, of revenue- 
free lands 

Tho current settlement of land-revenue was in all except two villages the 
The currcnt*settlc- 'work of Mr. Carpenter He fiist divided the parganah into 
circles of assessment corresponding with its natiiial divisions. 
These were : — (Ilf ) tho khiidir circle, or basin of tho Ramganga , (I ) the 
b itigar circle, comprising tho uplands between the khddii and the Kardla , and 
(II ) the traus-Kaiiila ciiclo, including the remainder of tho uplands and the 
parganah, somh-vest of tho Karula. The next step was to assume standard lates 
of rent for the \nrious soils in each cnclo; and in this process Mr Carpenter 
was guided, as in Dli unpur, chiefly by the money-rents which he found 
entered in leases for lecont years His rates when sanctioned stood aq 
follow 3 • — 


KbNT bates FEB AOEB ON 


U 

O 

cS 


Number ami name of circle 

On manured 
soils 

On siwdi (a‘ 
kmd of loam) 

f 

't3 -a 

^ 3 
"T 

'w 

0 b 

O o 

U 

o 

^ i 

0 '=3 

o “ 

U 

«> 

04 

t> 

2 

2 

U 

tx 

V 

- " 

Rs a p 

1 

' Ks a. 

Rs 0 . p 

Rs a p. 

1 Rs a p. 

I.—Dfingar 

6 4 0 

2 14 0 

2 12 0 

2 0 0 

3 4 0 

_TranB-Korula 

6 M 0 

3 0 0, 

a 11 0 

1 12 0 

3 8 0 

III — Kbodir 

7 4 0 

3 14 0 

4 4 0 

2 10 0 

4 110 


Besides the circles hei e mentioned a small subsidiary circle w’as formed for 
llac^es lyiun- partly m the biingar and partly in the khddrr , but for this no 
arate rat^s were proposed, those for the first and third circles being employed 
1 ^ respectively applied. According as it was calculated by tbe soil or the 
oral rates, the gross rental of the parganah amounted to Rs 1,40,804), or 
35 4d4, and deduced from the larger of these sums at 50 per cent the revenue 
Id have been Rs 70,402 But in the course of assessment the sanctioned 
ere sli"htly exceeded, and the demand was eventually fixed at Rs 72,287, 
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excludino- cesses. The annexed table contrasts the lesnlts of the now assess- 

o 

ment with those of the old . — 


Bettlement 

Ikcidenck peb Acnu 

Total demand 
{excluding cesses ) 

On total ana 

On assessable 
area 

1 

On evluvated | 

area i 

1 

Initial 

Final j 

1 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final 

Former 

Piesent 

Decrease ... 

Kb n. p 

1 6 10 

4«l 

Ra a p 1 

1 6 4 

13 6 

Hs a. p 

1 10 3 

1 - 

Rb a p 

1 8 1 
ICO 

Rs a p 

2 6 11 

Rb a p 

2 2 11 

1 16 ll' 

Jls 

77,C3t 

• • 

I 

Bs 

79 096 
72,287 


0 1 10 

. i 

i 

0 2 I 

«*« 

0 S 0 

1 

... 1 

6,809 


With the addition of the 10 per cent, coss the new demand amounted to 
Es. 80,202-11-0, and except in the two villages alieady menfioned as excluded 
from Mr Carpenter’s assessment,^ it came into force from the 1st July, 1868. 

Amongst the landholders V ho pay tins demand Shaikhs aud Brahmans 
prevail, while Chauhans and Sdiiis are most strongly repre- 
sented amongst then tenants Hero, however, is a brief 
muster-roll in which the numbers of tho various ro\onuo and rent paying 
classes will be found clearly detailed^ — 

Landholdtrt 


Proprietary body 


Bhalkbs 

BrSbrnans 

SnvMda 

Puthins 

Mnhajana 

ItaiputB 

Kiiyatha 

Jats 

Bishnofs 
Gujata 
0 there 


Total 


892 

140 

138 

40 

41 
18 

9 

7 

41 

I 

B 

73 S 


Chnulifiii* 

Sams 

Shaikhs 

Bril hiDans 

J alB 

Aliira 

fmyi ids 

J alahns 

Patlifina 

Gujara 

Oliiers 


Tenant! 


Total 


1,798 

709 

742 

664 

46C 

i£l 

Hfl 

84 

64 

Cl 

2,029 

7,057 


Of the land assessed at settlement, 12*11 per cent was cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves, 39 3 per cent by their tenants with rmhts of occu- 
pancy, aud the remamclei by tenauts-at-will The census of rS72 estimates 
the amount paid by teuauts to Lin llords as lent and oesses at Rs 1,66,219. 

As usual in the BlMmpur tahsil, raateiials for an analysis of land 

Alienations tiausfers during tho cuiienoy of the last settlement are 

altogether u anting 

the Com^ledSarSta 


t 
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According to tbo consns of 1872, pargannh Siobdra contained 149mbabi- 
tod Tillages, of nbicb 7G bad less than 200 inhabitants , 41 bad between 

ropnifttion between 500 and 1,000 ; 1 bad 

between 1,000 and 2,000 , and 1 bad between 2,000 and 
3,000 The low ns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Siolidra (8,340) 
and Saliaspiir (6,309) 

The total population in 1872 numbered 47,031 souls (22,040 females), 
giiing 435 to tlio square mile Classified according to religion, there were 
28,605 ITindus, of \Tboni 13,155 wero females , and 18,426 Musalmdns, amongst 
TTboni 8,885 were females Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great cla'^scs, tbo census shows 1,528 Brahmaus, of whom 663 were females; 
2,102 Rnjputs, lucludmg 924 fomalos, and 1,609 Banijas (749 females); 
whilst the groat mass of the population is comprised in ‘‘the other castes” of 
the consns rotnriis, winch show a total of 23,366 souls, (10,819 females). 
The principal Brahman subdivision found in this p.irgan ab is the Gaur (1,470). 
Tlie chief Bajimt clans are the Chauhdn (2,023) and Galilot The Baniyas 
belong to tbo Agarwdl (221), Tt!i)a-ki-Buadari, Rastosi, and Bishnoi subdivi- 
sions The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Taga (1,478), Mdli 
(2,772), Cliimai (6,136), Gadanya (1,226), and Jit (5,019) Besides these, the 
following castes comprising loss than one thousand members are found m this 
parganah — Barhni, Kah.ir, Eajjam, Julilia, Khdkrob, Fakir, Snnar, Kumbdr, 
Knvath, Alur, Jogi, Bliarbhunja, Giijar, Nat, Sam, and Vaishnaid The Mnsal- 
luiins are cither distributed amongst Shaikhs (4,563), Sayyids (622), Mughals 
(8), and Bathuns (410), oi entered as “ without distinction ” 

The occupations of tbo people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations jjdulfc population (not less than fifteen years of age), 440 
are employed in professional av'ocatioas, sach as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like , 1,215 m domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c , 474 in commerce, in huymg, sell- 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or in the conveyance of men, animals, 
or fToods , 7,358 in agricultural operations , 3,327 in industrial occupations, arts 
and iiiGchanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mine- 
ral and animal. There were 2,745 persons returned as labourers and 344 as 
of no spccihed occupation Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sev, the same loturns give 500 as landholders, 19,973 as cultivators, and 

26 558 ns engaged in occupations unconnected with agncultnre The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 436 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 24,991 souls. 
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In the Ain-i-Akhari {1596) Siohdraand SaLaspuraie entered asparganahs 
or maJidls of the Sambhal Government and Debh province. 
Their joint area was 82,789^ (about 51^743 acres), 
and tbeir joint revenue 22,78,036 ddms (about Ks, 56,950), whilst among 
their landholders Taga Brahmans predominated Sir Henry Elliot is silent 
as to the period -nhen Sahaspur was amalgnted with Siohara, and the question 
may therefore he presumed one of some obscurity The coalition is, however, 
likely to have taken place before the cession to British rule, as parganah Sahas- 
pur IS not mentioned in the somewhat meagie records of the earlier settlements. 
The general and fiscal histones of Siohara have been incidentally described in 
those of the district {q v) 

TiJPUR, the principal town of paiganah Bfirhpur, stands on the unme- 
talled road between Nurpur and Siohdra, 27 miles from Bijnor. Not far east 
of the town flows the Karula river. The population in 1872 numbered 4,438 
souls. 

Tajpur has a market on Tuesdays and an imperial post-office. It is 
remarkable as the seat of Raja Jagat Singh, Taga,^ whose father built on the 
outskirts of the town a house and gardens in the European style. 

J Supra, page 324, 
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Bareilly or Bareli/ the head-quaiterB district of the Rohilhhand divi- 
sion, IS bounded ou the north by the Tardi district and the kingdom of Nepal , 
on the south by the distnots of Bndann and Shdhjuhftnpur ; on the cast by 
those of Bh^hjahanpur and Kberi , and on tho ^VGSt by Budaun and the 
native state of Rampur. To distinguish it perhaps fiom tho Rai Bareli dis- 
trict in Oudh, Baieilly is sometimes styled Bdns Bareli, or the Bareilly of 
bamboos.^ 

The district lies between north latitude 28“ 2' 0" and 29“ 2 0 , cast 
longitude 79“ 2' 30" and 80“ 30' 15", with an area of 1,915,772 acres, or some- 
what over 2,993 squaie miles Tho population, 1,^87,491 in 1805, had 
risen by 1872 to 1,507,139, oi 505 persons to the square mile. Further de- 
tails of area and population are, however, defciredfo Part III of this notice. 
The numbei of villages IS 1 etui ned as 3,395. Tho grealcsi breadth of tho 
district is 77, the least 24' and tho medium about 50 miles 

For purposes of adraiuistration, general and fiscal, the district is diii- 
Admimstrauvc eight tahslis or siih-collectoratcb, nhich arc again 

subdivisions subdmded into 16 parganahs Tlic dn I'uons of end and 

criminal justice are i espectively titc petty judgcslnp (aunnyi) and the ])olicc- 
circle (<Adna'i, there being 4 of tbo foimet and 28 of the latter But tho 
following statement iviU show at a glance the latious dnipions, iheir oqnna- 
lents in the sixteenth century, their modern area, popul.ition, and leicniio — 


's 

Porganah 

Included by 
the Ain i-Ah- 
hari in pai 
gauah ! 

C 

o 

0 

a 

o 

' > CO 

§- 

Area in 1878 ^ 

Total population 
in 1872 

In the police 
jurisdiction 
of ^ 

In the 
in tin Bill of 

1 

Square 

miica 

s 

o 

< ! 

PAurn- 

POB. 

1 Farfdpur 


Rs 

1,60,324 

249 

361 

H9,81 1 

Fniidpur, Ti 
sun, Bl'ft- 
ta Fntch- 
ganj East 

(1) Bareil- 
h sub 
nrbs 


^ official spelling, the latter the correct trauslitcrntiDn nccordliig to 

we system officially adopted in other cases The principal authoi itics for ibis notice arc the 
y of S M Moens, C S,18-2, the I'lhbhJt Settlement Report of 

iUr. E Colvin, C S , 18V , notes and replies by Coptain Tickcll. R E Messrs Ilcaford, Roney, 
and Campbell, C B E , Mr Edward fetock, C S , and other officers noiv or foi inorly posted m 
we district , the yearly Administration Reports of Government , tbo records «f the Board of 
Revenue and ytnriy reports of other Goremment departments, llie Census statements of 
■R w 1872 , the Archrcological Survey Reports of General A Cunmnglinm, 

pq’wo 0/ '"e i^ort/i-Wefiern Trovinccs and /ndmji Hi-loriansat Sir H lUliot, 

PR „ 1 ’ FTaraiUon's Roh lias, 178b , the I, ft of Hafiz Raiimath}, Mr C Elliott, 

«o Other ^elUknowa works of reference Allusion to minor authorities, such 

^.11 ® Gaset/f'fr and Bishop Heber's Journal, will be found in the footnotes It 

another explanation of tins name is adopted by local 

fnnrth fiocc cl ft No. 70 A . dated 1 1 tU Joly, 1B78. ■* This column iDClndes 

lourtn class stations or outposts ychciuht') 
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m 

*c 

e3 

H 

Farganah 

Included by 
the dfii-i-AH- 
bttri in par- 
ganah 

Land rc\e- 
n u e 1 n 
877-78 

|Arca in 1878 

Total po- 
pulation 
111 1872. 

In the police 
jurisdiction 
of 

In the 
munsifi of 

Square 

miles 

CQ 

O 

t-l 

O 

< 





Its 






K VROR 

2 

Karor 

Ditto 

2,40,019 

312 

414 

279,486 

Bareilly 

(1) and (2) 









town, Ba- 

Bareilly 









reilly can- 

city 









t n nments, 










Bharaul i a 










Chaubfirl 


j f 

3 

Aonla 

Aonla ... 

92,749 

127 

618 

80,413 

Aonla 

1 


i 


Saneha 

32,324 

37 

306 

23,96 1 



o 1 

0 

Saneha 

Ditto 

IS, 073 

81 

163 

67,820 

U ) and Gaint 


< ( 

3. 

S a r a u 1 1 

Bnrsir „ 

46,370 

69 

348 

34,06 

&arauli, Har- 

1 



(south) 






dospur 


MtR- 

7 

Mircam^ 

Shahi, Ajdon, 

1,32,703 

153 

432 

97,551 

XllrgiiDj.Sha- 


OA>J 



and Barsir 



1 


bi,and Hal 


, 

8 

Sirsatran 

[Sirsawan, 

36,907 

32 

278 

^21,9''0 

■'blshgarh 


M I 

9 

Kahar 

Kabar 

60,412 

64 

498 

^ 411 



) 

to 

Chaumahla, 

Hat m a n a 

73 316 

i 92 

627 

44,480 



< \ 



Sirsaw a n , 







CQ t 



and Kfibar 






(3) Bl- 

( 

11 

Richha 

Ilatniana and 

1,64,198 

169 

352 

05,616 

Ricbhn, Deo- 

r salpur. 




Bahu 



i 


ranlva. 


Nav Xii 

IS 

Nawnhganj 

Baieli 

S, 28, 109 

226 

189 

124,27 6 

Vawiibgan j, 


OINJ 








Hafizganj, 










Baranr 


Bfs \L- 

13 

Bisalpur 

Ditto 

3,08,155 

370 

316 

206,638 

B 1 s a 1 p nr, 


i»ua 








Barkbera, 










Bilsand'i 

} 

r 

14 

Pihbhit 

Balai . 

1,54,482 

243 

605 

112,535 

Pihbhlt, Nio- 

1 









, ria 

I 


16 

Jahanahad, 

Ditto 

1,66,803 

186 

83 

67,966 

Jabnnab ad 

1 

Si 








Kliainari a 

1 (4) Pill. 

1 








and Amnrin 

!■ bhit. 


16 

Puranpur 

Punar and 

90,41 1 

592 

595 

86,069 

Puranpur 

1 




Gola. 





and .Modhu 

1 










J 



Total 

« • 

20,50,079 

2,993 

252 

15,06,831’ 




T 


The last tliree parganahs constitute the subdivision of Pilibhit, which 
is likely at no distant date to become a separate district Puranpur may be 
called a sub-tahsil, being the headquarters of a peshkar or deputy tahsildar. 
He has however no treasury'-, no criminal or reveuue powers, nor even the 
authority to sell stamps 


Terntonal Cw 


On the compilation ol the Ain-i-Akhan (1596), the existing district 
of Baieilly formed part of sarkais Badtiyun and Sambhal, 
the greater portion lying in the former Paiganahs Ajaon, 
Aonla, Bdisfr, Bar eh, Pdnar, Baldi,and Saneha belonged to sarkar Badayun , 
Eatniaua, Shahi, Sirsiiv an and Kdbar to sarkar Samblial. 


1 Confainn the old pirganahs of Sholn, Saraali (North), and Ajion, nmnlgrmatcd at tllO 
bcgrimiDg of the present revenue scttlemeat ' Excludes 336 Europeans. 
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BARLILLY. 


At the cession in Novembeij 1801, llic ^^holc of Holnlkhand v>ns 
ded into two distncts, Bareilly and Moradabad (Miiradabad) The fo 
compiised tbe pnrganalis of Baroilly, Biclilia, Slidln, Sankba, Pjlibbif, Jnb/m, 
Piiranpur-Sabna, Faridpnr, Sanohn, Mirdnpur-Katra, Tisua, Bisalpnr, 
rdgaon, Nigoln, Maiaun, Tilhai, JalAlpur, P.nM'ijan, Kasliipnr, Pind 
Kilpuri, Gadarpnr, Nanakinata, Bilalin, Sliahjahdnpnr, Kant, Gola, K1 
Bajhera, Mihrabad, Paramuagar, Kbaingarb, Ajaon, Shergarh or K. 
)Saliaswdn, Siisawan, and Chaumalila ^ Local investigation has failei 
identify Sankha. But a Sankba village which stands on the Jlirgaiij fro 
of Karor may have given its name to both the parganab and the rive 
called Kashipur was early transferred to Mor.ldabad, and is now in the ' 
district. In 1805-06 Aonla or Mananna, Bndann, Kot-Salb ilnn, Ujk 
and Salimpur-Jhuksa, were transferred from Moi lidabad to Bareilly , 'i 
1813-14 the following ^iganalis were detached from Bareilly to form 
district of Shdhjahanpnr, las, Shahjah ,npui, Marauri, Paw ly an, Paramn. 
Mfranpur Katra, Khairdgarb, Banigaon, Tilhar, Mihrabad, Nigohi, I 
Jaldlpur, Khera-Bajbera, Gola, and Piiranpur-Sabna Paramnagai 
eventually transfeired to Faiukhabad and included in tahsil Aligarli, w 
part of Gola was annexed to the Lakhimpur (now Kheri) district in Oudli. 

In 1824 parganahsBudaun, fCot-Salb£han, Sahaswan, Ujboni, and S'! 
pnr-Jhuksa were with others from Moiddabad formed into the new dis 
of Sahaswdn (now Budaun) In 1833-24, again, parganahs Pilibhit, Bid 
Bilahri, and Rudrpur were detached from Bareilly pioper as a “ northern 1 
sion” (/msa slamih) of the district It seems that Jahanabad was aft »c. 
exchanged for Rudrpur , but in 1841-42 all these paiganahs were re-anne 
to the Bareilly district In 1835 the northern portion of Sarauli, until 
in the dittnct of Moradabad, was added to Bareilly, and in 1841-42 
remainder of that parganab. During the same year some villages incl 'd 
Marauri were re-transferred from Shahjalifinpur to Bareilly, where they 
form part of the Blsalpur parganab Considerable alterations were also i 
this year in the boundaries of some parganahs by transfer of villages from • 
to another 

In 1858 parganahs Gadarpur, Ealpuri, Bilahn, Rudrpur, and Ndiiakm 
were severed from Baieilly fo constitute the present Tardi district Ini' 
portions of Chaumahla, Sirs^wan, Ajaon, and Sarauli (North and South) w 
bestowed on the Nawab of Rdmpur, in recognition of his loyal services 1 

1 The settlement report adds Rehar The chakla or district so named did, it is true incl 
Chaumahla But parganah Eehar was at cession placed in Morfidabad, and though 
merged in parganah Alzalgarb, still forms a portion of tbe Bijnor district, Supra pp 
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18r)7-58. Tins l.ir"o slnp ofcounliy compiisod 133 villages, svith a 
land ic\cnno of Ils 1,10,158^ In 1865 parganali Piunupm was t.ai 
red fvoin Sliftl»ialuin]nir, and in October, 1870, Bilalni and naiiakinata 
annexed from the Tann, bnt neio rostoied m 1872." 

^Vc may no\\ skotcli tlic Instoiy of tlio parganabs still existing witlii 
district. The modem parganabs of Karor, Faridpnr, Nnndbganj, and Bis. 
wero once parts of the old mabnl or parganali of Bareli Faridpnr, forn 
known as lap, 'a Klialilpur, ones its present name to one Governor (d 
Sliaikb Faiid, nbo, ‘JctUing there, built at Pma a fort called after Lunsolf. 
the revenue of Tisua and Ivlialilpui was collected at tins stronghold, it at 
impicssed its name on both of those parganabs K.aior is said to haie be 
st} led from the fact of its rovenuo being ten million (La) or) dd)ns or Its 2,50,1 
In IS 15 the north-eastern portion of Kaior was detached to fonn a new ta 
nhosc hc.adquartcrs were placed at Naniibganj, about eighteen miles f 
Bareilly on the Pilibliit road , and this, with some villages taken from Bisa 
and Pilibhit, constitutes the modern Nandbgnnj The lonn itself is mod 
having been founded during the Oudh domination, on the lands of Bichani 
by Nav\ab Asaf-ud-daula (1775-94) Bisalpur is called aftei the town 
n.imcd, winch is said to have been founded by one Bisu Ahir in the reign 
Shahialiuii (1628-58) It became a separate parg.inah during RohiUa i 
(1748-74), when the foit at Bisalpur was built by a certain Sher Khdn 

Mariuiri, now lo-absorbed by the Bisalpur parganah, consisted parti 
the original parganah Maiauii, and paitly of vill.iges transferred fr 
Shillijah.inpur iii 1841-42 It was first detached from Bisalpur by 
Rahm.it Khan (1749-74), and gianted free of revenue to his minister Pa 
Singh, who lived at Marauii The grant was resumed by orders of the On 
Government, but the thiity-five villages of which it uas composed reman 
separate, and uere until lately regarded as a distinct parganah The anci 
parganah of Balai oi Bdahti changed its name to Jahdnabad when Gover 
Mirak Jan settled at its capital The raised site (Lhera) of Balai town is s 
visible To this parganah belonged also as much as was then known of Pi 
bhit The small paiganah of Piinar formed part of Piiranpur-Sabna , and t 
site of its former capital Piinar, which lies west of the Khanaut, even yet bea 
the old name. Sabna compiises the tians-Chuka portion of the parganah, lyi 
in the Sdrda valley. Snatched by the Rohillas from the Kumaun pnne 
about 1750, it had never before been subject to any Muslim power The porti 

’ The right of the Indian Government to make this grant was lately contested, but upheld o 
appeal to the High Court (1878). s Bcamea’ Itlliot, II , 136 » The Karor, o 

traet pajiiig this rovenuo, was not peculiar to Bareilly, hut n regular and universal part o 
Akbar’a system Kxnctly the eame atandard, an inOomo of Its 2,60,000 was in 1837 chosen b 
Govenimcut to measure the eizcof its tahsHs Bee Elbot’a Glossanj, art. " Karon ” 
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Knl' ir. Sli.ihi.in'l Norih STi’inlt , f^) Aonln.jnr^ninli'^ SoulliSHrmili} Aoiila, 
Sain'ln, nnd H Irv nn>i (*') iMhltliit, jnr" itmlis IMihln't niitl l^ilnliri In 18.)l-52 
Cin<inr|>iir. Ivilpiin, Ifn'irpur, Nun'il>ma('» niid I’llnlin ^^crc hrotiglit 
tni'lor t inungoMx ii( (I fi'Un uixl |ilnc('cl uiulor ( nptain 'Tonos D.ilicri 

nt tiu' '••mu' hux' mUircil (<» n --nlv-tnli-ih ntxl to tlixclnrgcoJ a 

]H<lilxr In HalicTi t* i” un < r< rtnl into o InliMli, :»l-‘orI)ing Hu'liln from 

.I'lluitnl' xl, 'Mxl K'll'tr nixl t'Xh %\nn from nnnka Punki ^.n^ r( thicptl ton 
^ ninl llx‘ lx xlqtnrlc r'- \\ lo o ir tix-l* rr« li ti* M x ;,Tni. n\ liil" iho I ilx-ili »t J.i- 

li.iii »1 >t1 V. t- okxli'-lx (1, llx> ] u) <)i of that n inx' hcing tr m“f( rn <1 to Piliuliit. 
In tl"' trax'-k r <tf i t'l injnir from Mi ihnh inju.r. tint jnrgan ih al-o 

jtir'txldl m Pihhliil In atX'l'UT Jixli |> ixi< nt •’iih-tnlx-ii, n iili lit ailijinrtors 
nl Klnt< m I. n <’■ fornx i! <in( of tlx T ir4n { ii ‘nn di-- Ihl din 'itxl Namkin it i, hut 
tluM* I argmiili'- hi\<' ‘•iix <> r< troix il« vl tollx'Tirai In lt>71 Mirg.inj un-a^.iin 
ruM d to tlx rank of a t ilnili, vhih* Putanjinr as as forinod into i suh-talnil -ub- 
nrdtn ito to I'lhhliit 

liic < I' d niiisixtxuis nnxing'-t v,hich tin x.nrxnn talxile arc disfrdjufcd 
ri\!i Jilt' 'til '<" % li i\o hct n shuwn m till- tahlc ins| gnon Ih >-uli'' the four 
,n' <t itxuici It itt ninnsifs tlx’i (' )s i suhxr.hinto uxlgo asho Ins ongunl end 
lurtsilx tumnitlnn tlx ( ii\ ofllirnlla 'Ilx dmlgo of P. iroilU Ins njtpell dc cn d 
and « rimin.d luri'-dutxiii tool tlx wlxdo lii-int t, tuxl In vonic e\ti nt oser tint 
of Jhxl innd 'nx' talnil of I’dihldi. n>jn]irising dahinnbad, Ihlibldt, and 
I’ui 'inpur, li IS hi (’ll cxiislnnlid i sxlodn i-x>n n ilhm tlx* eninin.il .md rc\e- 
nne juri-dx tion of a |oint-itnoi*-tr’iti n •'Xh nt nl Pdihldt Ulm ofluer cnj'na 
a Itrgo iix isiiie of nxx pi txii nt c. i lx* roinaining tiflu laP on the disfritf stafl' 
are the niiigistr iti -collet tor and Im otlx r a'-'-i-t int“. i eiMl-surgcoji. one district 
and t \\ 0 :is-istnnt f iijh'I inteiulent’- of police, the district and can d ongincers, 
Ine I ilisfliliirs jinested nitli suhordin ilo cnniunil jnrisdiclion. and 11 special 
or lionorar\ inagistmies llunlK is al^o the he vilipiarters of the Kohilkhnnd 


eonnnih'-ionet 


The ihstnol nn;t he desei ihed roughly as n genth nudulnfing plain, m- 
Gcacrat npiioar- torsoclcd h;^ itt'ttt<'K>tts Hlrciims, and tint kly studded xith 
'"'hh' gnnes of trees It has no hills, and the only 
‘ marked distinction of le\ol is that between the nplniul phitcauN (hangar) and 
the lowland flats or river basins (khiuhr). To one who outers Baroilh with 
the scenes of Iho Inleh -quitted JJinnila) a fresh on Ins mind this nbsonco of 
inequalities renders the lamKcape lanio and monotonous Iha a rcdconiino- 
feature is soon found in the general forfihf} of a land flowing with milk Tf 
not lionej. 'Whether scantily shndod h> Bcrub-foicst, loiigh with coarse 

' Supra, pngc G 
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nor, 

i1\!i(cliinpr-ar.'i‘:s nnd ioo(h, oi hnrc nnd Idolflied uilli ilio nlKalino olTIorf'^Ponce 
kno\Mi ns 7’c//, uncull in. iblo p.ntchcs nro soldoni ‘^ij^lifcd JJorc mo no lii^di and 
plains, such .is those of tlio Duah and uost-Jiimna country. Water lies .ahnodt 
cici^ wheio ncai tlio surf.icc, gning it n \crduio nlnch recalls tho "reen iicc- 
lands of Bengal. 

The greatest and most sudden changes of that sin face ore those encounter- 
ed m tho Pihhlut subdn ision It might ho haul to Hilda stiongcr dissinu- 
liirity than exisls hctwocii Puranpin and its neighbour p.iiganahs of J.ilifiiiabnd 
and Pihldiit Though se^Glcd ineicl} by thonaiiou forcst-fiingc uliicli skirts 
the Mala swamp, the foimoi diflers wideh from the two l.utci iii soiB, pioducc, 
watoiing, and evon climate. While Piliblu't and Jahanab.ul arc well-plant- 
ed .and fairly fertile resomblanoos of upland li nets cPcwheio in tho distiict, 
Piiianpur is an altci nation of sandy tabic-lan 1 and fe\ciHh marsh That is the 
bioad distinction , but details in the parg.muh notices will further point tho 
contiast. 

Except in tho subdmsion just mentioned, the district has little woodland 

_ sccnor> to show' Not even there .no timber trees of any 

forcsts 

si7e or value visible Tho Pilibldt forests comprise 174 
square miles of stunted sd/, dhoL, semn/, and hahhi, tangled underwood, and 
gr.a'sy glades. Of this a considcinble poi tion, including indeed the whole 
of the foi est (44 3 1 sqnaic miles) in pargaunh Pihbhit itself, is reseived by 
Qovoinment and managed by the magistrate-collector on behalt of the Forest 
Department Much of tho Puianpur woodland has been leased lu “waste 
giants” to private individuals^ It is impossible foi tieos to flouiisb m a 
p.art of the district vvheie tbe spring level is so neai tbeir roots , but in 
yielding firew'ood and cliaicoal, marketable grasses, hides, and giazing- 
foes, these foiests aie faiily proH^able Themselves offshoots or outheis of the 
gieat Bilahii forest in tho Taiai district, they extend into the north-eastern 
cornel of the Bisalpur tahsil in Baieilly piopoi. Beie the wood is of much 
the same ch.xractei as in Pilibhit, but its dwnrfisbness is asenbed to poverty of 
soil. The timber is almost valueless foi consti active pin poses, while difficul- 
ties of carnage and distance of inaikets foi bid any extensive clearance of tho 
foi est for fiiowood Fiom 2 to 4 annas on eveiy caitful cut is charged bj the. 
ni lohboui in o- landlords, who derive moreovei some small profit fiom fees on 
the w'oodlaud pasturage Shelteiing a host of deer and wild swine, the forest 
theiefoie attincts an occasional heast of piey , but for successful shooting it is 
too dense Tc the south also of Bisalpur, and in Aonla, are found patches of 

1 In 1848-9 llie va->le-lnn(ls of I’liranpur were mapped ont into 22 allotments of 1,' 00 or 4,00) 

. ncrcs ench Of these 10 were afterwards leased to private indmduals under the wnste-lnnd 
rules laid down ir llu OoicrDmctit Dirrctwwi to Cntlcctori; lint 0 out of the 10 have lapsed, 
andoi.lv 4, coiciing some 10,330 acres, rcniiun m private bauds, 
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intornun/ijlcd \M(h llioni'v hcinb 7’lioso, (ho romnins of tbo aSeiY 
I'orc^l cro-iJOilln Firo/ Sli'ili,Mvoro r fe^^ years ago nlmo'^t impcnetralilo in 
pheo'^. r.nt it IS nnprolnble tint (lip\ can Ion" sur\no the demands for fire- 
wood made In the rulwTs wlnoli pn'j'ics through their licart 

Tlio coar=c grs'^s in the forest glades is carefullv presersed, chiefly for 
WnMcnml bnrrrn thatching, and sold at good piiccstoflio Inmbor-vendors 
((ahciUoi) of Bareilly, rilildiit, and Aonla. Under tho 
inmos of sc;i/n and oondm , such grass thru os also on tho few nncnllnated. 
patches of the Khadir lowlands On u<tir tracts = it refuses to grow, hut such 
grc\ deserts are o' treineh rare and generally small Usar is indeed confined 
iliietF to a largo )dain smith of Islfunahad in v^anelia. and some land north- 
west of ITaularahad in K.iror After heavy lams a slight rash of rr/i may bo 
dnccrjicd on a few soatleicd plots m the northern pargaiialis, but tho maltid}’’ 
IS novel serious In the west of tho dislnef. as foi instance m Sarauli, 
tho land IS sometimes iniadcd and Iherohy laid wasto hy roiing platoons of 
sand. But nowhere arc ficlcb rendered useless hy the sudden erosion of 
r.a\ incs 

Though no lull cinhossos tlie district, the rise from nver-fiats to uplands is 

alw as s pcrocptihlc and usually well maikcd. The largest 
Cullivnlcd plnins .. .r. 

cr lowland tract is the B imgaiiga valloj, winch at 

ono section of its width extends from Baicilly cantonments to near Aonla, or 

more than si\lcou miles, 0\er tho whole of tins broad plain tho river has 

wandered in dificront ages, enriching tho land with its alluvial secretions. 

Tho hh full rs of the Sarda, Cliuka, Kli.anaut, Dcoha, and Bahgnl aio tho 

principal remaining hasms, for thoso li.aiorscd by lessor streams aro not of 

mnoli importance Tlio surf ices of such liacks is goncrall} found terraced m 

four distinct loiels • (ll tho highest, oldest, and farthest removed from inunda- 

,tion , (2) a strip iisuall}' some ono or two feet lower , (3) a step suhjoct to 

}carl} iinindalions in tho lams , and (<I) tlio lowest onltnrahlo le\el, in winch 

nllnvinl deposits ('/,a»ip) have hoou imporfcetly foimed Tho suifaco mould on 

tho higher levels is good allimal earth with a subsoil of sand, which .appears 

at a depth larying from two oi throo inches to several feet At lower levels tho 

alluvial deposit is much tluiinor and more liable to change durin" seasons of flood. 

In seasons of di ought rKow hero tliokliudu is in its gloiy, piodncing magnificent 

harvests Tho difreronco in oloi alien hetw ecu the low land and upland tracts ranges 

from 10 to 25 foot, hut along the west hank of tho Kh.anant is liigher, and m 

places picsents somewhat tho appoarnneo of a very low range of lulls Tlia 

> (Io^\ men worn liutUcil and BlauRhtcrcd out ol thia tract to inaVe wav lor other ramo han 
been told nboro, page 97. ’face page 33 * ' 

6a 
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geneial level of tlie upland tract giadually and regularly falls from a height of 
658 7 feet above the sea, in the extreme north of the district, to 520 3 feet at 
Fatehganj, on the extieme south. The level map shows at a glance how gradual 
the fall IS from north to south, and how evenly it runs, parallel points to the 
east and west differing scarcely at all in average elevation. The uplands aie 
not however one dead flat Their suiface is varied by rolling undulations, which, 
in some places scarcely peiceptible, rise towards the south of the district into 
well-defined ridges and low sandhills 

Besides the local division into uplands and lowlands, there is auothei into 
Dhjslon into des latter word 18 Supposed by many to 

tind mdr. refei to the unhealthiness of the chmate ; and ildLa m&r 

has been translated by some of the canal ofiicers as ' the land of death ’ The Raja 
of Kashipui, hovever, assured Mi. Moens that the term is derived from an old 
local Hindi woid, meaning simply the tiact lying below the mountains, 
and containing no reference whatever to climate. The des includes all 
the old cleared country , the mar the old Sub-Bamdlayan forest tract, 
of vhich a minute portion only is included in the distnct Situated to 
the extreme north of parganahs Ohaumahia and Richha, the latter is 
noted for tbo extreme unhealthiness of its climate. This is apparently 
duo to the proximity of forest and uncleared lauds, the highness of the 
spung-h vcls, the greater amount of the tmnnal lainfall, and the badness 
of the uater. In the wells of this tract a reddish oily scum may be ob- 
Bcncd on the surface of tbo u ater, and not even boiling and caieful filtei- 
iiig viU entirely rcrao\o the unpleasant oily taste The lino of the is 
giadually receding with the extension of population, and consequent spread of 
tillage It nould appear, honever, to have advanced m the 250 years ending 
about the middle of the sixteenth century In an allusion to some fiscal 
reforms introduced by the Emperor Jaliilud-din Khilji (1288-95) Kdbar is 
noted as tbo boundary of cultivation But an old family chroniclo of tbo 
Mawfu liizis places tlio far more southern Saranli m the mar ka ildka of 
Humu} fin’s reign (1526-56) 

The soils of the district may bo divided into sandy, clayey, loamy, 
gravelly, and alluvial soils. Of clayey and sandy soils tho 
n orst are found in Karor, Aonla, Faridpur, Saianli, and 
H.iw.'ibganj In other parganahs tho sandy mould, being of a moist alluvial 
clnracler, is almost as productive as 2nd-clas3 loam Tho best loam is 
found m the northern parganahs and parts of Bisalpiir, tho worst m 
r.irii’pur and >Saraiili. 
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‘•('il,' or tli'it Asliuli ooni innrr iliiui •-o\(‘nl^-fl^o per cent, of 
'■riinl, i*- Known horr i** hhut . In ils nfiltiral it is of 
sollv \< r\ little \nluc It lipooines pnrclicd dnrinp; llio hot wen- 

ilior, oncl, hciii" too porous to rol^ln inoistnro, is incapnblo of aflordin" Bufllci« 
ent nonri'-lnnent for the bettor croji'^ Ilenoc it*; ‘;tnJllo‘^ nu tbo coarser nulunin 
prowtbs, Eueb ns //d/ro, inillut nml pulses witb occ isunialh barley oi gram in 
tbo Fpnng. It inn be o e-ih recogni/<.l In its not binding in ibc band wben 
»qncerel, o\on wben wet It in.u be pi*rinanen|l\ iinpro\od for tillago by an 
admiNturo of cl,i>, silt, or innd from ri\ers »nd f'lnKs, or \egct'iblc cartb and 
wbennunnred will pometnnes pro Inoo sug ii<*ane in wboat \\ here tbo snr- 
fice foil is of little deplli, it is on nsionalh swept .iwn\ bv llie fierce bl ay 
winds leaving a bnreii Mib-,|rnlnin o| in*liirntel snnd or oln> exposed to 
view A four or fne xear'‘ fallow n llien required to make (bo land again 
niltnrabb'. 

Cln} FOil® are forimd In (be mixture of sil,.v 1 aliiniina. They pic- 
sent main ^arle(^e■-, according to tbo amount of alumina 
jiresont Wlmre tins »>xcceds fim ]ier cent (bo land is 
nnh fit for bricK-making 'I In cla\ suK .me slow to absorb moisture, but are 
ver> releiitne of it wben absorbed Dining the liot wenibor they dr\ up and 
I pb( into deep crneKs or li-suios, and become so lend as (o be ijiiitc impcno- 
(rablo (o (be plough, ntilil (lio\ ban* be- n soft me 1 In the first tall of ram. 
Tlien leijnire more tillago (bun niu otbei sofi otbeiwiso tbo roots oaniiot 
pcnctrale to a MilbcieiK dejitli, 1101 tan the .tir giiii access to (beni Tbeso 
soils nr.n be rc togni/ed w lion dry In tlieir eoloiii, weiglit, eobusneness, and 
bssnres, In tln'ir gre mi , soapy, and stieka feeling wlien pnlveri/ed and rubbed 
in (be band From this litter pccnlianti (boj aie sometimes Known as cluLuot. 

The wliitifb boa^ ^ cbn w itli (r-ices of non is hero called 

II 

/.Ai/gof, ami III Fomc few jiKiees chufntt Diflicull to woik at 
•ill times, It ih rendeied jaisfi by lain, and as baid as non by licat It tibsoibs 
moistme Iroin (be an onl^ on its hurfuco, wbicli iapidl> dues , but it imlnlics 
abundanllj the lain watci, and retains it b}' so strong ananiuitj (but it icmaiiis 
till it stagnnU’s and lots (be roots of tbo jdanis Tins is \ory iinpiodnclno soil, 
growing as a inloonl) the pnorcstKnuls of rice. It is of bnrdh more aeiicnl- 

xalnoibnn pooi hhut Tlin blnisb oi blacKisb elay 
soil IS flic best Tins is wbnt is nsnall,> called maiiu/dr by 
tbo cultivators, it grows fiooly all crops, except hdjva and tbo .lulumn inilscs. 
Foi cotton it IS not noaily so good us loam. Wheat, oats, giain, Imseod, inasxh', 

' I lip (Icscrlpllon of Foils «liicli folhms lm« but ii Iruiisorlbcd ulinoal luirJ for \io d from 
lilt iiduiii ibit HutlltiiKut roiiorl of Mr Moms 


hhi3]i It 
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fiiigarcanej and nco are the staple crops. As a rale, o^Ylng to the difficulty of 
tilling it sufficiently, it is not as valuable as loam ; but ivhere water aud manuio 
are available, and the cultivators are either Lodhas, Kurmis, or Rains, it is 
considered quite as good as, if not better than, loam A clay soil in a low- 
lying situation in a drainage line, where the crops are exposed to injury from 
sudden floods in the rains, is known as jhada or jhabar. It differs slightly in 
value in such a situation, according as (he natural soil is llidpat or true matttydr. 
Eicrything uhich mil tend to soften the earth, to render it more light and 
porous, to facilitate the passage of water and air through it, mil improve these 
clay soils A mixture of earth or sand, deep and frequent ploughing, turmiif^ m 
green crops, and the use of well-fermented manures, will all bo found bene- 
licial. 


Tholoamj soils present many varieties Loam may be generally des. 

Loamy *o.is carbonate of lime, clay, 

and humus or vegetable mould. It is moderately co- 
hesive, less so than clav, and more so than sand The ram filtrates easily 
through it, and it throws off moisture readily by evaporation. The air can 
pcnctiatc readily to the roots of tho plants and supply them with raoistme j and 
this, in a hot climate, conduces greatly to fertility Tillage is easy, and 
demands less labour than on clay lands As the soil is light and porous the 
roots of the plants can penetrate deeply. As a rule a good loam is tho'most 
do^i-ahlc of all sods, for it grows all crops wmhout exception, bears nil the 
V lassitudes of s-asoii, and can bo cultivated without excessive labour m 
almost ail) wcallior, except during or immediately after ram. A clayey loam 
iH I iioi.n boro as it is tho best of all tho loams, and grows very fino 

sngarciuo, wheat, aud gram It is found chiefly m tho north parganahs 

along the high banks of tlio Bahgul and Deoha rivers, and m Bisalpnr east of 
the Katun, on the edges of tho malUydr. 

A sandy loam is called dumat, and vanes m quality and value accordiiio- 
lo the proportion of sand m it Where it contains less than about sixty per 
cent of sand It 13 Ist-cla^s eZdmat , where that proportion is exceeded, it is 
2 fid eh«s, and is known as mifdo u or bhdr mxldoni Tins last grows all’ crops 
but nec, whoso place in tho rotation 13 taken by hdjra aud tho pulses. There 
IS another variety known ns siwai , this is a calcareous loam, very finely 
divuhMl, and of a yellowish white colour With water aud manure, under i^ood 
«pnng ullage, it is as productive as Ist-class dumat Without these requisites it 
1^ Inr Jlv better than good Wm'r, from which, under autumn treatment, it can he 
ur.-y di,t.nguished by tho o)o In the hand it is rc.adily distnigm^hed by its 
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grcnsy, smooth, velvety fool, its lack of gnttiiioss Mben rubbed, and its coliesivo- 
ness. Bhur, by freo and constant manuring, may bo couvciLed artificially into 
dthnat, and mattujdv by the same process into doras. 

The alluvial soils ov khddi) aio foiined by inundations of rivers, or by 
streams that have taken new cliannols At first, as a rule 

Alluvial soils, . , , , „ j u, luio, 

. they are niero river sand, but the successive inundations 

deposit a rick mud, containing the remains of all those animal and vegetable 
substances winch 11111 Idy waters carry ivith them Soil of this kind requires 
no manuring, as its feilility is constantly roneivcd by the floods, and its level 
raised till at length it is subject to floods only when the river is unusually hi oh. 
It was distiibnted at settlement into two classes • ( 1 ) the Ihddir where there is 
over a foot of alluvial soil, and the level is such as to pi event its being annually 
flooded , and ( 2 ) the Ihddir whore the iich soil, or, as it is locally known, the 
has been imperfectly deposited, and tho sand is close to the suiface, or 
where the level IS very low. Thoio might have been a 3 rd class, the almost 
pure sand, in which only linseed, masib- pulse, aniseed {ajicdin) oi melons are 
sowm. Sugarcane is grownlaigelym the but tho juice is watery, .and the 

produce in giir oi rdhis less, and of worse quality, than that of the upland fields 

The Ihddir thrives best m seasons of drought When the lains are lieavy, 
01 the floods late m the season, tho giound is so saturated that the sowiiifr fo/ 
the spring crops must be deferred till very late in the season, and even °then 
the produce is Ihm, or frequently half destroyed by rust {, atha). No in irration 
as acquired an the Lhadir, and water is usually found at a depth of from fh°ree to 
eight feet from the surface Tho best lands of this description are in the v alley 
of the Bahgul Then oome the Ihddirs of tho Ramganga and Dooha, and last 
of all, those of the Katna and Khanant. ’ 


The subsoils in this distuct are usually clay, sand, or lanlar. The clay 

SuLsoils it to stagnate, thereby injur- 

ing the loots of the growiug plants The lanlar, it, as in 
some places, it is near the surface, is still moio lujurious, and in a few villa o-es 
of Karor, Faridpur, and Bisalpur renders the land almost barren. The people 
have no knowledge of the fact that by burning it they can obtain excellent liL 
for manure The sand is either a coarse-grained red sand, or the ordinary 
whitish, or the blue sand. All (except for well-smking) form a good porous 
subsoil when the surface stratum is of sufficient depth. There is generally 
throughout the district little of the deposit known as reh ^ 

In the more elevated parts of the Pihbhit tahsil both clay and loam are 
Bometiraes mixed and at other times degenerafang 
into sand The clay lias chiefly m the hollows Much of 
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lilie inferior soil lies along the edges of existing or deserted atercourses On 
the slopes of the rising ground a fertile clayey loam is found, forming the link 
between the two. Loam predominates in Balia, Saneha, Aonla, Sirsaon, 
Kahar, Chaurnahla, Richha, and Biaalpnr , sand in Faridpur, Saranli, and 
Karor Classing the parganahc in order of natural fertility, Mr Moens places 
in the first class Saneha, the hulk of Bisalpnr, Kawabganj, Eichha, Kdbai', and 
Sirsdwan ; in the second Mirganj, Balia, the khddir, and all the des of Chau- 
inahla ; and in the third the uplands of Aonla, Karor, Sarauli, East Bisalpnr, 
Faridpur, and the mdr of Chaurnahla 

The district is traversed from north to south by three considerable rivers 
— the S&rda, Deoha, and Rdmganga , and by others of less 

jRivcrs* ^ 

importance, such as the Eastern BahguIjNakatiya, Deorani- 
ya, Sankha, Sidha, Dojora, Kichhaha, Western Bahgul, Bh&kra, Dhakra, Dhora, 
Aril, RawSb Nadi, Upper Kailas, Lower Kailas, Absara, Pangadi, Lohiya, 
Eiakra, Amri, Mdla, Khanant, and Giimti. 

After a course of some 150 miles within the Kumaun hills the S&rda 
debouches on the plains at Barmdeo,^ forming fiom with- 
Sarda, in a short distance of its source the boundary between 

Kep&lese and Bnbsh temtory For about nine or ten 
miles, as far as the old fort of Banbasa," it flows m a southerly and south- 
easterly direction, generally in one bed, between tolerably high and pic- 
turesquely wooded banks With the characteristics of a hill-stream it soon 
parts Every mile rapids become rarer, the bed is less streivn with boulders, 
and sandbanks become more numerous Near Banbasa the nver separates 
into two main streams which reunite about fourteen miles lower, enclos- 
ing the island known as Chandni Chauk Within the memory of men still 
hving the western channel carried the main stream of tbe S&rda But of 
late years the tendency has been yearly increasing towaids the eastern 
channel, and the western now carries little more than a few inches of water 
durmg summer The western channel bs however the boundary between 
Bnfash and Nepalese territory About a mile below the reunion of the two 
branches is MundiyfighSt on the main road between Pilibhit and NepSl by 
Mamakot, the principal hne of traffic between Nepdl and Baredly Hence 
the S&rda, stdl keeping a south-easterly course, flows into Oudh It is now 
joined by the Kariali ; and the united stream, down to its junction with the 
Ganges on the borders of Ghazipur, is known as the Ghdgrd, Sarju, or 
Behwa 


^ In tbe Knmaun distnCt 


* In the TarSi distnct. 
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The -velocity vniies very considerably in different parts of the nver. Not 
only 18 the fall of the country much greater as the lulls 
Yelocitj approached, but the banks being of firmer material, 

the stream is confined within a narrower bed, and the depth and velocity is 
increased Between Barradeo and Banbnsa the average fall (including rapids) 
IS thirteen feet pei mile. Between Banbasa and Muudiyaghfvt, again, the fall is 
(including rapids) fiom nine to ten feet per mile ; but henoeforwaid it seldom 
exceeds two feet In the first case the measured average velocity between rapids 
IS nearly three feet per second in the second a little over two feet , and below 
Mundiyaghfit, where there are no rapids, about two feet only. In all the cases 
here mentioned the average velocity is the velocity at low-w'ater level in the hot 
season In highest flood the velocity between Barmdeo and Mundij^aghat would 
probably be between eight and nine miles an hour, and below Mundiyaghat 
fiom four to five 

The highest known flood on the Sarda at Barmdeo rose nearly thirteen 
feet above the low-water level, and just washed the mam 
Remarkable fl ods, ^ 1 ^^ Nepdlcse -Village oposite At Banbasa -the 

highest leinembered flood rose fourteen feet above lo-w'-water level, and at 
that height must have discharged by many channels which ultimately join 
the main stream, but in ordinary floods are dry. At and below Mundiya- 
gh&t a considoiable tract is submerged in high floods, more especially on the 
eastern bank The maximum calculated discharge is 98,000 cubic feet per 
second. The a^erago minimum discharge for five years equals 5,315 cubic 
feet 2 


' About a mile above Barradeo, and half that distance withm the gorge 
, , ^ , through which the Sdrda issues on the plains, may be seen 

Rocks and shoals. i m, , r j j 

a rapid, ibis becomes when the stream is shrunken a 
small cascade, descending from a ledge of rock which on the western side crops 
out with great distinctness. Below it no rock, except in the form of disjointed 
boulders, is encountered. 

From Barmdeo to Mundiyaghdt. the velocity being great and the bed 
of the river consisting of these boulders, there are no shoals, unless occasional 
banks or islands of small boulders may be so called. Below the latter, how- 
ever, shaUows of irregular shape and size become numerous. A few days’ ram 
and a corresponding rise of some three or four feet in the stream have been 
kno-wn to work a remarkable difference m the extent and position of such sand- 
islands and shoals, 

U e , a little over two miles (in hour ^ Sic m the Pilibhit settlement report But the 
place of measurement la not stated, and the expr^ision * uTorage imnimum* is Imrdly clear 
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ft! “"‘1 all of .h.cl, joiu it on the left bank, 

surface vellty reacld ^ July, 1871, when the 

Akha durino- Lptember of """ temperature at 

defined Tho n? ff r 84°F. The banks are v^cll 

bangs about ^ to hei 

incumbent PTr+] p n u ^ undermined by the current until the super- 

steps cot by the on n“’’''°“‘° “ °'‘®' ‘'“= 

Slops cot by the current as the floods subside. 
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Its floods aro considerable, extending not in defined drainrgo lines, but in 
T\’ide sheets of water. As a rule, the deposits arc fine alluMal mud. Butin 
places where the current is strong, sand is loft to stcnlizo the land till its powers 
are revived by a kindlier sediment. The water of the river, whether swollen 
or shrunken, is of a muddy } el low -brown hue. Bareilly near the loft and 
>Sarauli on the right bank are the only important towns beside the Bdmganga 
in this distnct. 

The Deoha, known to the noighhonnng mountaineers as the Nanda, rises 
in the Chaubisi Bliubar of Kuinaun There its water, liko 
ihat of more eastern streams, contains largo quantities of 
lime in solution, and blanches after ram to a milky whiteness The springs 
from the hills below which it debouches are similarly impregnated, and deposit 
their lime either pure or iu stalactites. Such lime is exported to Bareilly, 
Pilibhit, and Shfifajah^npur, where its excellent quality commands a ready 
sale. 

Entering Pihbhit near Unani and Gangapur, and flowing due south with 
a strong and rapid current, the river forms for some miles the western boundary 
of that parganah. It then passes through Bisalpur into parganah JaKilpur of 
the Shdhjahdnpur distnct, w'here it is known as the Garra , and eventually 
joins the Bdmganga near Sandi m the Hardoi district Pilibhft and Bisalpur, 
both on the left bank, are the principal towns which in this district adjoin tho 
stream. 

Swollen by violent floods from tbe mountains, the river is at times very 
broad and deep, discharging 26,000 cubic feet per second ; but in summer its 
flow does not exceed 200 cubic feet. Duimg the rams it is navigable below 
Pihbhit by boats of 100 maunds burden, and logs may be floated down it for 
most of the year A good deal of irrigation is supplied by its affluents ; but 
having a wide bed much below the level of the surrounding country, the Deoha 
cannot itself prove similarly useful. Its kb^dir is less uniformly good for 
agricultural purposes than that of tho Rdmganga, because it is ennehed to a 
less uniform depth by the allunul deposits {lamp ) of the floods But in both 
cases the best land of one year may be converted by the annual inundation into 
the worst land of the next. There is great risk of damage to the autumn crop ; 
and if the floods are late, spring sowings are deferred until the delay injmes 
the crop of that season also In years of light ram these khadirs yield excel- 
lent crops at both harvests. The affluents of the Deoha m this district are the 
Snndarya, Upper Kailfis, Lohiya, Kirkiya nadi, and Kdkra The bed and 
banks resemble m character those of the Rdmgauga. The monotony of the 
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there is a narrow “ carse” {Ichddtr) whoso soil is o^^cr} snperior qnnht}', pro- 
dncing the finest wheat and sugarcane. On the ri‘<ing ground (bmgar) 
above this, however, the soil is sand of the poorest dcbcription, North of par- 
ganah Karoi, again, the upland perched on the bank.nsually called the Dbaya 
is exceptionally good, while the scanty Lhiidir on which it looks down is poor 
and sandy. The water of this river is considered by the cultnators peculiarly 
suited to sugarcane, wheat, gram, and masiir Captain Tickcll, R.E , writes 
that in the northern part of its course “ considerable diluvial and erosno 
action 13 going on, owing to too (artificial) admission of the Bukbi, a stream 
rising in the Tarfiu district The tendency of tins is to raise the bed of tbo 
Bahgul, widen the channel and form a khiidir, and gradually to convert tlio 
section of the Bahgul into one suitable for a hill-streain.” The prudence of 
admitting the Siikhi at all may be doubted. Since its admission, observes BIr. 
Moens, “ the zamindars of the villages near the Bahgul m Ricbha and Naw db- 
gauj have complained, and with good reason, of the toriiblo damage done to 
their autumn crops from the increased violence of the Bdhgul floods It is 
impossible to oaloulate the loss caused to the zaminddrs of the old- settled and 
well-cultivated pargauahs by tbiu piece of engineering Formerly the Siiklu 
did a little damage, but only m the comparatively unpeopled and uucultnated 
Tardi. To remedy this many valuable estates in the Bareilly district have been 
needlessly injured,” 

Basing in a marsh near Baraur of Nawibganj, and traversing the north- 
^ TheNakati}>« western portion of that parganah, the Nakatiya enters 

Karor near the village of Dabhauru, and eventually 
joins the Bdmganga on its left hank near Kbalpur m paiganah Faridpur The 
city and cantonments of Bareilly stand on its right bank It was on the shores 
of this stream that Lord Clyde’s army was opposed in 1858 by the united 
rebel forces of Firoz Sh5h and Kbdu Bahddur Kbkn. The banks are in some 
places clearly defined, and in others gently sloping. In ordinary times the 
water is of a greenish blue colour, but in time of flood becomes of the ordinary 
muddy brown.^ Its temperature vaued during September, 1871 from 84° to 
86°F. The highest recorded flood rose on the Blst July in that year to 9 29 
feet above low-water level The bed of the river consists of alluvial mud rest- 
ing on a bottom of clay In sinking wells for the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way bridge, the strata pierced were (1) three feet of clay , (2) six feet of sand ; 
(3) thirteen feet of clay, and (4) a thick bed of lankar. 

This river is not navigable at any season It drams indeed an area of 
some 92 square miles only, and even m winter is almost dry. The Bareilly- 
1 From notes by Mr Roney, C E , Oudh and Rohilklund Railway. 
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Falolignrli nncl Bnrcill} -PihlilnL roads cross il on old masonry bridges, tlio 
Barcill}-Bisalpur road b) a ford Througboul its course llio nver is made to 
sloro its uatcr m oartlion dam*;, constuictcd for jmrposos of irrigation by iho 
iiciglibouriiig rainiiid/ir® I'lic^c o'’:i‘’l at Rnniaiirn, ^landi^aj Alnnadnagarj 
llannagln, Lakbanra, Manimr, Clioklu a, Badlinula, and oilier places. The best 
kaiikar beds in the di'^trict arc tbose quarried along Ibc banks of tins stream, 
and on the uplands bet'\ocn it and llio Dcoranija They arc no a, ho\^c^er, 
alino'^t exhausted 

The Dcoranna ri'cs in- the Turin district, wanders southwards through 
Bichha, and fornnng thcboundari between Naw’fibganj and 
llcomnnn. Karor, loins the Kniuganga near Barcill} in the latter par- 

ganab It is crossed on the N.nm Tal and Moradabad roads by inasonrj’ bridges, 
that on the latter being built in 1812 b} Diwun Bahadur Singh, an c\-sarish- 
tadar of the Bareilly colloctorate. The banks are alluMal and tho bed is silt. 
The Dcomnna provides the Milages along its banks with groat facilities for dam 
irrigation. Its banks are .ibout four feet higher than the lev el of the surround- 


ing country During suniinei, when the current is hardly perceptible, those 
banks arc tilled down to the water’s edge and }ield superb crops In 1S71 
tho river rose ten feet above low-water level, overtopped its banks below 
Barcillv, and flooded the burrounding country. Tho suinincr tint of its water, 
a greenish-blue, becomes changed bv the rains into tho usual muddy brown. 
In sinking the wells for tho bridge on the Nnim Tal road the strata tr.avcrscd 
were altcrnatol}’ clay and sand down to tvvent) -seven feet below' tho surface, 
when boulders were mot with Tlio river is at no time navigable Jdairo and 
cotton grown on its banks are particukirlv good, but the water is said to be bad 
for all legumes and vetehe'J 

Formed m the north-west of Karor by the junction of tho Gora and Lila, 
Baukba vvhilo and bluo brooks, tho Saukha flows sluggishly 

southwards through that pargnnnli till it reaches tho Dojora 
near Balijoiya The Barcillj -Moradabad road crosses it on a masonrj' bridgo 
near Fatehganj ‘West It is not navigable, but is used tlnonghout its course to 
water tho adjacent fields. Tho banks aro clearly defined and the bed consists 
of slifi* clay Tins is a quiet orderly stream, winch uoithor changes its course 
nor floods tho siiriounding country. There is no important town on its hanks 
The Sidhn rises in parganah Shtibabad of tbo Ri'iuipur State, and, flowing 
soutb-eastwards ibrough parganab Mirganj, joins the Rnm- 
ganga on its loft bank near Labliora It is crossed by 
small boats (dthigas) in the rams, and at other seasons is fordable. The banks 
are clearly defined, sloping m most places and in some abrupt. The bod is of 
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sand and clay. The floods of the mou'-oon arc .and do mnch damage to ti e 

autumn crops of tlio surrounding Milages, TIk* voter is ^paringh n^'-d for 
purposes of irrigation. 

The DojorUj as its name implies, is formed b} tlio junction of tvo pairs 
of streams, the Kiclinlin and cst JJaligul on the vest sido 
The Dojora. DliaLra and Blial.ra on the n‘-t They join bclovr 

Dibui Panneba to tho north-vest of pargan.ih Karor, v. bonce, t il iiig a south- 
easterly course, the ri\cr joins tho rifungaiiga on its left bank near Jfnibatpur 
Tho former point of junction v as some miles lower dov n, but a fev soars be- 
fore the great rebellion tho Ttamganga left its old bod and broke into tho 
Dojora The banks are tooliigb to admit of water being oslraclcd for irrigation. 
Tbe stream IS not naM gable, tbongli occasional timber and bamboo rafts are 
floated down it in tbe rains. 

Its banks are alluvial and the hed consists of sand There aro no rooks 
or shoals, but a few trifling eddies appear. During tlier.ains tho river slightly 
gnaws its banks, but to no very marked ovtont Clear and Ir.ansparont during 
the cold aud hot seasons, its water ucq^uiros in times of flood tho usual tawny 
hue. 

The river Kiohaha debouches from tho Kumaun hills at tho Bliamaura 
pass, and receiving the overflow of Nairn Tdl, Malwa Tdl, 
and Bhim Tfil, forms perhaps the chief hne of lower Hima- 
layan drainage between the Kosi and the Deoha. After traversing tho Tanii 
district and absorbing the waters of the Gola, it enters Chaumahla of this dis- 
trict at Mundiya. Passing onwards with a due southerly course into Edbar, it 
receives the Khalua and Baraur on its right bank, and another. Khalua further 
below on its left, ultimately joining the West Bahgul above Baripuram tho 
same parganah. 

In 1847 Captain Jones estimated its discharge opposite the village of 
Kiohaha in the dry months at 120 feet per second The ordinary discharge at 
the point of its entering this district is 40 to 60 feet per second , bnt tho Qola 
floods cause it to rise about 10 feet, and discharge- about 16,000 cubic feet per 
second, with a surface velocity of 10 ffeet per second. Tho banks aro abrupt 
on tho Bide where erosive action is taking place, and shelving on tho other^ 
The bed is generally of nver sand The river is not navigable, the bed is 
narrow, and there is no l/iddir tract. The highest romomberod flood-level 
was about ten feet above low-water maik There aro no shoals, rocks, or 
rapids, bnt occasional eddies The water when not flooded is iinusuallj' 
clear. 


The Eichaba. 
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Tho "West Baligul is aTaviU stream flo\Miig tliiougli Uie State of Rimpur. 

Entering Sirsuwan on llio nortb-west near Dhakiya, it 
• passes on^^nrcl3 into Ivtibar, and receives on its left bank tbo 
Ivicliaba. The united stream quits Ivabai for Mirganj, wlioro it is reinforced 
by the Killlii on the right and the Dhora on its loft bank. It at length joins 
the Dojora below Dibni Pauncha on the Karor border. Tho Morfidabad and 
Bareilly road crosses it by a ferry near tho iillago of Pipariya Shuhi and 
Firozpur are situated on its banka — tho former on tho loft, and tho latter on tho 
right This rivor is too shallow for navigation, and indeed every vv hero fordablo 
daring summer. Its banks are alluvial and tho bed is sandy. 

From sources in tho Kumann district, tho Bliakia passes through that of 
tho Tarfu and enters tho State of Itiinipur Honco it invades 
Mirganj’, whore, roinforoad on its right by tho Dhakra, it 
hastens on to effect its junction with the West B.ahgul Mooting, as already men- 
tioned, on the Karor border, tho united streams aro thenceforward known us 
tho Uojora Tho banks of tho Bhakra aro as usual alluvial , tho bod is as usual 
sandy. Neither alluvion nor diluvion is c.ausod by this stream ; neither rocks, 
shoals, nor rapids appear in its bod. Its water is clear evcopt during tho rams. 
It is neither navigable nor used for irrigation Across it in summer and winter 
a bridge of boats conveys tho Bareilly and Morudabad road. 

Tho Dhakra, rising in tho Rdinpur Sl.ite, enters hUrganj near Mandanpur, 
and receiving tho Nahal on its right bank, empties itself 
into the Bhakra near Jaiinor. 


Bhakra. 


Dhakra. 


Before leaving tho Tar.ii, where it rises, tho Dhora is joined by tho Katna, 

. a stream of similar origin Entering Chaumahla at its 
Dhora , , 

north-oastorn angle, it traverses that parganah, Kichaha, and 

part of Mirganj, falling into tho West BAhgul near Baphri Tho village of 
Itawa, a station of tho Great Trigonomolncal Survey, is on its loft bank. Tho 
Baroilly and Nairn Tal road crosses it by a bridge of throo spans thirty foet, 
each. Tho strata piorcod in sinking wolls for tho foundations of tho piors were 
of alternato clay and sand for twenty foot bolow tho surface, after wdiich boul- 
ders wore met with. Tho rivor is not navigable, but throughout its course is 
dammed for irrigation by tho Canal Department Tho bed and banks are clay ; 
tho water they confine is clear ovcopt during tho rams. Tho ordinary dis- 
charge of tho Dhora whoro it ontors this district is fiom twenty to thiity cubic 
foet per second ; but both Dhora and Katna lecoivo dm mg tho monsoon some 
lull-water from two torrents which break away from tho Gola bolow Haldwuni. 
Thus swollen tho floods rise ton foot, and tho discharge is then 2,200 oubic 
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feot por second, ' vmLIi a snrfnco %olocily of Of feet, Tlio %\alor H con^^idcred 
peculiarly favourable to vegetable and turnicnc cultivation, of which there is a 
good deal on its banks. 

Tho Baraur, a stream largely used for irrig.ation, rises a( Daran in the 
Taifii district, and meets the Kichaha in Ciinnmalila. Tho 
Bamur nnd Nahal. j,j lifinipur, and passing into Jilirganj Joins tho 

Dhakra noar Sindhauh. 

Starting from a swamp in Moiadabad,^ the Aril passes through the 
northern angle of Budaiin, and, entering this district, 
divides Sarauh from Aonla and Aonla from Sancha It then 
loturns into Budaun, being merged in tho llumganga- near Hazratpur Tho 
Bareilly — Aonla and Bareilly — Budaun roads cross it on masonry bridges 
The bridge on the former road was constructed about a century and a quarter 
ago by Fateh Khdn, chamberlain at the Bohilla court of Aonla. 

The velocity of the stream at high flood on tho 30th Juno, 1871, was 3 20 
feet per second and at low'-water 1*46 feot Tho floods rose on the former 
occasion to 8 02 feet above low-water level The stream is oxtremoly tortuous, 
with an average width m high floods of from 600 to 1 ,2U0 feet, and a maximum 
width in places of 1,800 feet The average fall per nnlo is 2 31 feet. The 
valley is a well-defined depression about 2,600 feet in breadth, with sides 
of moderate steepness The banks of the low-water bed are some thirty 
feet wide and almost vertical in places.® The snbsoil of the valley, when 
exposed by floods, is of a dark sandy appearance. This river frequently rises 
five or six feet after a couple of hours’ ram, and falls again as rapidly The 
water IS said to become, after ram, sandy rather than muddy. In sinking 
wells for the Railway bridge the strata perforated were (1) some, ^ feet of 
surface clay, (2) about 2 of blue sand , (3) a three-foot layer of kaukar , and 
lastly, 25 feet of the same blue sand. The temperatur'e of the water at 
6 A. M. on the 1st of September, 1871, was found to be 8S°P. “ The river,” 

writes Mr. Moens, ‘‘answers all the purposes of a large iingation canal. At 
many places ducts are cut, and the water is taken to villages at a considerable 
distance from its banks. It is dammed in several places, but the dam manage- 
ment is not good, and the water is not utilized to its fullest extent. I should 
recommend that the management and distribution be made over to a special 
officer on Bs 40 or 50 a month under the direct orders of the CoUectoi.” 
Owing to the multitude of dams which, in winter, spring up to block its course, 

1 The legend la that In days of drought a Chamar sacrificed himself for the public weal by 
leaping down a well. Trom the chasm which received this Hindu Curtins the pleased gods 
caused the Aril to flow * Not m the Ganges, ns stated by the Bnreilly settlement report, 

p. 9 Dtde sup p. 12. s From a note by Mr. Constable, C E 
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llicri\ci seems ilioii dcpincJ of cuiront, 'ilie Aiil end Isalveliye eio both 
celebrated for Ibo fisli found in their waters 

The NaiM'ib Nadi as originally a canal, out from the Aiil some 130 
}oars ago by (he Kawfib Ah Muhammad Khan. It flows 
hard In Aonla, and roioins the parent stream about seven 
miles south-ca'jf of that low n As a rule gentlv sloping, the banks are m places 
A cry ill-defined The bed of the rner is of silt The formation mot with in 
sinking the wells for the raihvay budge was, for three feet fiom the surface, 
loamy earth ; llircc to ten feet, sloshy blue clay ; ten to twciity-fivo feet, sand ; 
tw cnt 3 '-fivo to thirty feet, indurated cand in shoots; and thirty to thirty-fivo 
feel, kankar and sand The i olocitv at high flood is 300 feet per minute, 
tho flooded stream rising to a height of 10 -tl feet aboso low -avater lea el. 
Ill the cold season, owing to tho construction of dams, the flow is hardly 
\isiblc 

Once a Taiai stream, the Upper Kidds has been converted into a bill 
rnor by the Dcolia, whicli burst into it near Chorgalia, 
about forty miles north of Pilibhft It joins or reioins 
the intruding river near Doom in parganah Jahdnabad Its floods rise about 
13 feet above low-water level, and discharge 10,000 cubic feet per second, 
with a surface velocit}* of about G^- foot per second The mean winter discharge 
IS 100 ouhic foot, and the minimum 1.') cubic feet per second The banks and 
bed are similar to those of tho Kicbalia 

Tho Lower Kailas, formed h)* the junction below Umarija' of the incrs 
^ Apsaril and Pangiili, takes a duo soiithcrK’’ course throush 

The Lower Kallfis ' i m j t-. , i . , ^ 

parganatis iNaw iliganj and L'aiidpiir, cmptjing itself into 

the East Bahgiil at Iinlia, some six miles norlh-enst of F.ii fdpnr town,- It irri- 
gates extensively, but is not na\igablo The banks are alluvial, the bed is 
sandj' There are no rocks, shoals, or eddies. In lime of flood silt is deposited, 
but at other times the water is clear. 

Rising in the Tardi, tho Absarn or Apsard enters the Bareilly district near 
the village of Bdipur in Jabdnabad, and, traversing that 
parganah from noitli to south, enters Nawilbganj, where it 
joins the Pangaili below Mandiya Chaudhaii Below the point of junction the 
united streams are knowm as the Low or Kailas The Apsard is bridged on the 
Bareilly-Pilibhit and Pilibhit-Richha roads. The mean cold-weather discharge 
is 10 cubic feet per second, the flood dischnige 750 feet, and the minimiini 
discharge 4 cubic foot pa second Tho hanks aie well defined and consist, 
like the bed, of stiff clay. Tlio river is not navigable, but is a bountiful soiiico 
1 lu abganj - From notes by Captain Tickcll, R E 
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of irrigation. It is mucli choked with weeds. The wells sunk for the piers 
of the bridge near Jahanahad encountered boulders 16 foot below the sur- 
face 

The Pangaili rises in a marsh or lagoon (ihil) near Bhagnera in Jalian- 
abad, and passing southwards through that paiganah enters 
The fangaiU Nau^bganj Here it combines with the Apsarfi to form 

the Lower Kailas. Like the latter, it is an in igating but not a naTigable 
stream The Pangaili is fed by peionnial springs in its bed, which is of 
clay and sand During tho drought of 1837 the thusty cattle were diivon 
from miles round to be watered at its pools. The strata bored in sinking 
the wells of the bridge on the Bareilly-Pihbhit road, near Naw4bganj, 
were alternateclay and sand until, at 20 feet, boulders were met with The 
stream is bridged also by the Pilibhit-Ricbha road The mean and mini- 
mum discharges of this and ninny other smaller brooks are much affected 
by the amount of water extracted for irrigation, or of canal water thrown 
into them for drainage. The mean discharge of the Pangaili is given at 
from 10 to 50 cubic feet a second Tho water supply of the Apearti, Pangaili, 
and Deoraniya is regulated by the Irrigation Department - 

Quitting, m a soubli-westerly direction, its Tarai sources, the Lohiya 
enters parganab Pilibhft near Bhagtamya, and empties 
c Lohiya. itself into the Deoha near Mmbara, some thirteen miles 

north of Pihbhlt town. Though its bed is of sand, and its waters far too 
scanty to bo navigable, tins stream is perennial Even in summer it can 
show a depth of two feet, and a discharge sufficient to supply a small canal j 
but its irngating powers are at present somewhat neglected 

Tho Kdkrd issues from a sw'ainp m parganab Bilahri of the Tarai 
^ „ . district, and entering Pihhlht near Neoria receives tho 

The KSkri, r. i . i ^ i i 

Satlu) a nula on its ngbt bank, joining the Deoha west of 

Pilibhit town. The banks are alluvial and the bed is clay. Like the Lobiya, it 

retains m summer enough water to supply a small canal The mean cold- 

weather discharge is 30 cubic feet per second, flood discharge 1,465 cubic 

feet ; and minimum discharge 22 cubic feet 

Rising in a tank at Pauta Kalan m parganab Pihbhft, and flowing soutb- 
Thc Amn wards into Bisalpm, the Amn joins the Katna on its ngbt 

bank below Sikha, some six miles north-cast of the town 
of Bisalpnr. The banks are clearly defined and the bed is clay Between 
Paharganj and Dhunakdfir.a on this nvor are constructed irrigation dams 
which water twenty-seven ullages. Fees are taken by tlio owners of these 
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v.liicb ].ny for Uio roiiMnirfii.n of ih^' damn. P.oin" f.’d l.\ '^prinoj, 
t)ic 1 h li J* imnor dm 

'Jdu' Mala irrK in llu ‘-vnmp‘n inmod jii tlio runn]mr foroi-l<;, nnd 
ilitoojdi tlm * T^l' rn )nrl o( I’llihlilt into Ji^‘^alpul, 
li.rc? It l^ I ailed tlie Katun and Iirtico U j)a»‘=csPOUth- 
v.c'^luird'' into M' il'ial'iinpnr. retvuin" on iH ua_a (honatersof the more 
ctM.TnA”iri )i i? N n;:th <1 im ' iilti';:!!'"- in'o tl'o Peclia Jn llio upper jiart 
f,r Ji- tonmo lln- M da i*- minph a *•< ri* >• oi d( ( p ^u imp-* rhol.cd null rcod« 
KM’ n‘-i\<' irn^ itK.ii 1 < !l< ^ I froiii llic Knlin JVoin d nn Ledov. Gnjraull 
tlic v uor 1-5 l.d.' n in a d.iui toward*- Di'orn.a Tin* ban). a of tho intr consiat 
of ih\ on ouu *^ido 'ind ■-ancl on tin* otiiei It** Ih-iI. where it lins coinplolely 
frtid Iroin die ‘•v imp i- of *-and 

’ll'c Kliatianl i- tn.otlvr n\ir n in;: m tho ruranpur foren'a It qnit.a 
th U p ir; malt to 1 ocoino tho lioniid ir\ hetneen I’isaipnr 
' atiii tho hlndii.di iiijinr di’-ltut, in mIiilIi latter it nllimalcly 

toiti'- tlic Peoha '{ho ttiun ol IJiK nida is ‘•ittialf cl on Us riohl hank In U« 
uppi r oour-e iho Kliuianf roM-nddo*- the M'dn, roii'-i'-tnic of n Penes of reedy 
^wniiijcs , Init further do\\n-*-tr( mi tho Innh'- horoino clearly defined nnd tbo 
bed ta^nnio« i p mdn <hiracl<-r It i- httlo nlilirul for in ipation niul is “iibjcct 
lo \ loletU Hood'- In Us hnn r cntirn* the b inks .iri> hi;’h nnd clilT-Iike, reealliiif; 
tho'e of the' dannu lu ir Alldidnd, md sDoooslin" tho idea ih U the KhaimiU 
was once a nn;;hti( r slrcMiu than now It has a tihicUs of three ftot per 
«ia*ond III tho fiooded. uiul of two fo -t per m olid in the cuhi foason The flood 
height IS 111 ftet. 'i'lie W'ltir is <ir a oreonish lino, oxcopl m tho rniiiSj and 
111 tho told «oison h.is \ tciiipor lUin* of 71 .'ilF. 

I'lowm;: due south from u- «ourtr>in ir Mninflkot in the ruran)nii forests, 
Tlip Ooiniii Of the Ciuinli ( liters tho Fhuliiahniijmr district, iinitlin^r it to 
trasoi ce Ondh and |oin tho G.inoes on tho frontier of tlio 
I^on.ircs mu Cih'i7ipui di-triots. Its course ni thisdi«tncl resembles llmtof tho 
Kh.maut, and consists of a senes of swamps all heat in;:; the worst pocsiblo 
eliaractor for malaria Tlicso last three riseis owe their ori”in to one of tho 
lines of ppiin;:s which here, at a distance ol nhont Ihiils miles from tho lulls, 
aoain come lo the Pi.rfaec* ^ The swainj s nro formed in nnliiral hollows now* 
filled lo a eousiderahlo diplli with a bhiek peat vlookin;;, spon;;\ sod, tho 
nliodc of di\oi« nnd nnmorons hcash Of iheso morasses tho I\Ialii is deemed 
most deadli , and foi mile’s round iciulcis the coun(r\-sido nninliabilablo by 
mankind 

' On ifismnc’ from tlic liille ninn\ r.f tlic sniitllrr ulroiins nio lost In tin- ulopo of slunclp ninl 
Iinnliltiii nr) w liii h inti ff ( III s liriwirn liiUs nni* plnin. 'J’luir wnlorn re enicrfe in tlia 
inct i\li((.li, iroin tlip cxlrcimi ininiturc thus IniimrUil, is ennud the Tnifii 
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The Chiika on the east and tlie Khanant and Gumti marshes towards 
the soutli are equally fatal. Foitunately for the people 
The Ch a. thick belts of jungle interpose between these swamps and 

the cultivated tracts of Pilibhit and Furaopur, protecting them to some extent 
from the worst effects of the feverish exhalations Still this portion of the 
district, suirounded and intersected as it is by swamps, is even in its most 
healthy places unhealthy for strangers The U1 nadi, rising on the borders 
of Puranpur, becomes deadly m parganah Khotar of the Shdhjahdnpiir dis- 
trict. Its name may have some connection witn the word au/, which here' 
means malarious fever 

The Pairiya, a small stieam rising near Rdmnagar in parganah Sarauli, 
Other minor passing thence into Aonla, joins the Anl near Khajur- 

streams dandi in the latter ^ The Aonla road crosses it on a masonry 

budge The Bajha rises near Bharatganj in Saneha and flows thiough that 
parganah into the Budaun district It is crossed by a masonry bridge at 
Bhamaura on the Aonla road The KandA is a small stream ■nhiob, rising 
near Aspur in parganah Nawdbganj, falls into the East Bahgul in parganah 
Karor The Pilibhft road crosses it on an old masonry bridge near Sithra in 
Kawabganj' The banks are too high to admit of much irrigation. 

The existing canals of the district are those named after the BahgAl, 
Ivichaha, Kailas, and Paha rivers In 1872-73 the first had 
a len<Tth of 108 miles, the second and third of 32 each, and 
the fourth of 13 miles But since then the courses of the last three have been 
largely remodelled Considerable parts of the old lines have been abandoned 
and returned to landholders, who have in most cases levelled down the banks 
and restored the land to cultivation The Bahgul canals, however, as yet 
remain unchanged 


These 3enve their water from earthen dams at Rndrpur and Bhinpur 

The Bahgul canals masonry dams at Ohuraili and Girem On 

leaving the Tarai, they traverse parganahs Jahdnabad, 
Bichha, and Naw&hganj They include a group of small water-courses known 
.as the Barba feeder and the Sisauna, Bhdnpur, Nakatpur, Sasenia, Churaih, 
Girem, and Ughanpur distributaries Kone of these exceeds some ten feet in 
width, or three feet per second in velocity They during 1876-77 watered in 
this district some 22,175 acres 


’ From the old castlc-monDd of Deokoln, just beloir tbeir junction, the vrew up-stream is 
highli pitturesque. “Both riTere," imtes Mr Edward Suck, “are sctu in glimpses of gleaming 
^oter Here and there as they wind through the fields which they irrigate Each is full to the 
hnm ami large enough to form a charming feature in the landscape, which is bounded on the 
north by the high walls of the old Itamuagar fortress.” 
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Kiclinba camis 


Kailds canal. 


Tbo Kiclifilia orKicliaba Dbor.a canals draw Iboir chief supply from an 
earthen dam in the river Kichaha, near the village of that 
ilk. As this dam is swept away by the first floods, the 
largo autumn supply of the Kichaha cannot bo utilized The alteration of this 
canal "was completed in 1876, and it has now a length of about 87 miles, in- 
cluding branches. After penetrating parganahs Chaumahia, Richha, K6bar, 
and part of Mfrganj, it tails into the B.ihgul and Dhora rivers north of Shfihi. 
The distributaries which branch from the mam lino are named after Tursam- 
pur, B.ihcri, Rajuuagla, Sharifnag.ar, Shorgarh, R.impura, and Bahramnagai 
The Kichaha canal watered, in 1876-77, some 24,250 acres. 

The Kailas canal is fed by a masonry dam across the Upper Kailas river, a 
few miles after its entry into the district. Hence the canal 
proceeds through p.irganahs J.ih.'mabad and Nawdbganj, 
discharging its surplus waters luto the Lola, a water-coin se tributary to the 
Deoha Its lines arc mostly now, having been completed in 1873, and 
li.i\o in this district a length of about 38 miles, including branches The 
distributaries are named aftoi the villages m ^\hlch they begin oi end Amavm, 
hlddhdpur, Sardiirnagar, M igrasa, Khamaria, Nakti, Ami, and Nawddia, It 
^Yatered in 1876-77 about 11,860 acres. 

Tapped a short distance above Nagla from the Paha, a stream of the 
Tardi, the Paha canal appropriates the bed of the Beni, a 

Paha canal ‘ i r } 

brook by wdioso waters its own are slightly reinforced 
After leaving the Tar.li, it flows through the Ohaumahla, Kabar, and Sirsdwaa 
parg.anahs. Its approximate length, including branches, is 24 miles Its dis- 
tributaries are the Daulatpur, Gurbojh, and Chdehait r(ijbalia<< Its irrigation 
in this distiict amounted during 1876-77 to 6,340 acres ^ Like the Kailds, 
tins IS a newly-aligned canal, opened m 1873 Except at the Lanka falls on the 
Bahgiil canal, where a small corn-mill is worked, the water of these canals is 
nowhere used as a motive pow er ^ 


The history of these older canals is given very fully in a “ Report on canal- 
irrigation in Rohilkhand ” by Captain W. Jones of the Bengal Engineers 
whose scheme for an Eistorn Rdmganga canal has been mentioned 
above ^ Irrigation of an unhealthy and unscientific kind was widely 
practised in Rohilkhand both before and foi some time after its cession to British 
rule. The system, whose intioduction is asciibod to the Rohillas, seems to have 
consisted chiefly in blocking with a dam every small stream that was too 

^ Including the area watered by the Chdehait diatnbutnry and separately shown in the re- 
turns = From Irrigation Kevenue Heporl, 1878 77, and note* by Major Parsons, b C , and 

Captain Tickell, P F, > Page 254 The report was published at the Thomason Co'Uoce 

Press, Rurki, 1866. 
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weak lo resist sucli troalmcnf' It is jjcpdle'is lo say Uiat lliis proenss too 
often water-logged the country above Ibo dam, and porbnpa favoured tbc cfilo- 
rescence of reh. Government has now been for many years engaged in 
undoing tbe mischief, and substituting for the crude old system one of a more 
scientific character. The goncrid principles of now schemes arc — (1) rc-oponing 
the natural drainage lines of the country, and supplementing them where 
needful; (2) caiying the water to irrigate the watersheds botw'con the rivers ; 
(3) utilizing the whole of the available supply, including the hill-water, at 
present hardly touched ; (4) obtaining from the Sdrda the remainder of tbe 
water required for the thorough irrigation of the district. Projects for a 
Bhrda canal may, how'ever, he considered in abeyance 

On the latest of such projects a report was published in 1871 by Captain 
Project for a J G" Forbes, RE* Including, as his 2 dan did, extensions 
SSrda canal |.g Jaunpur, Benares, and AzAmgarh, it may fairly bo regard- 

ed as one of the vastest irrigation schemes of modern times Starting from head- 
works at Nagla in the TarAi, sik miles above MundiyaghAt, the canal w'as to 
flow southwards through Ptiranpur, as far as MaindkoL Here it was proposed 
to divide it luto three branches — (1) the ShAbjahdnpur,- ending in the district 
and at the town of that name , (2) the Benares,, which was to be navigahle- 
throughout, and tail into the Ganges at Benares ^ and (3) the Faizabad, also- 
navigable, which, before ending at Faizabad, was to throw forth offshoots to 
Azamgarh and Jaunpur Other rivers would of course have subsidised tbe canal 
with their w'aters It was neither needed nor designed for irrigation in this- 
district. The scheme was intended chiefly for the benefit of Oudb. But it 
would have affected the following districts in the North-W eutern Provmces 
proper : Shdhjahanpur, Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Jannpnr, Azamgarh, 
and perhaps, by enhancing the snpply of the Tons river, GhAzipnr. The total 
cost was set down at over 383 lakhs of rupees , and the net income at from. 
32 to 33 lakhs, or over 8 per cent on the capital 

It IS extremely doubtful whether new canals in Bareilly will pay finan- 

Probable effect of 3 their effect on the health of a country whose- 

average spring level is already but feet below the sur- 
face in February remains to be seen. In Snhdranpur and 

The slope of the country," wntes Mr Elliot Colvin, "may be put at about an average fall 
of two feet in the mile, The fatal facility afforded by this gradient encouraged- the Path&uf 
who poured into Rchilkband during the last century, to Introduce the irrigation with which 
they were famllifr in their own country Channels were ea-cavatod by rule of thumb, and drain- 
age lines stopped by earthen embankmeuts The slope quickly brought the water to the surface. 
The land was cheaply watered, and the produce, especally nee, much increased On the 
cession of the province the landlords were encouraged by British officers in spreading this net- 
work of unscientific water-courses. Tbe effect of stopping the drainage lines and then- 
affluents, combined with the backlng-up of water behind each dam. had a most imunous effect 
on the climate s 3’ublished at the Lucknow Government Press, 


new canals m 
district. 


this 
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Jluzaffiirnagar tlie introduction of canals has raised tho spring-levol with 
lesults which tho reports of tho Sanitary Commissioner have hardly described 
as fortunate 

Here, howe^er, matters are already bad enough to justify the belief that 
they cannot be Avorsened by a careful system of irrigation. The stoppage of 
natural drainage lines by ignorant landholders continues to exert an evil 
influence on the climate and the health of the people Advocates of the new 
scheme point to the success which an intelligent canal system, in harmony with 
those lines, has gamed in the Tardi district. There the right of Government 
to control the water-supply has been exercised Dams have been cut through, 
streams straightened, and swamps existing up to 1858 cleared, until even 
Captain Jones would scarcely recognize the tract whose bungled irrigation 
he deplored Should the drainage and iirigation of the Tardi further improve 
as compared with those of North Bareilly, emigration from the latter to the 
former may be expected. 


There are no lakes in the district, but there are several large creeks or 

, . discarded channels (datrf) of the Eamganga and Deoha, 

Lakes, jhlls, Lc » o > 

and a few largo lagoons or swamps (jhil) The Lilaur 
jhil in parganah Sarauh is two miles long, forty chains broad, and ten feet 
deep. Retaining water throughout tho jear, it supplies a good deal of 
irrigation, but has no regular affluents The Baluwa j'hil in parganah 
Karor, 3 miles long, 275 yards bro.ad, and 9 feet deep, is also used for 
irngation purposes Daulatpur jliil m parganah Faridpur is upwards of a 
mile in length, 230 yards in breadth, and 1 6 feet in depth. This, too, is 
never dry, and provides the neighbouring fields with a constant supply of 
water. The Jehar jhil in the same parganah has a much shallower basin, 
so that in summer, when its dry bed is cultivated, it retains water only in a few 
scattered holes. It is 413 yards long, 423 yards broad, and during the mon- 
soon, in places, 12 feet deep. It is being gradually silted up The swamps 
of Purdnpur and Pihbhit have already been noticed The jhils above mentioned 
are all well stocked with rohu, bosini, and other fish. Their chief vegetable 
products are a kind of wild nee called pasdi, tinghdra or wafer-cdtrop, and 
occasionally bhasenda, the edible root of the lotus. ITater-fowl atound in all 
duiing the cold season, and none are ssid uc he tr any degree preindicial to 
health 

The Oudh and Eohilkhand RrdLvxy enners the chsrrfit ar Fatehrar* 

„ East, in parganah Fin.'rmm- lea-hrr r: at Ja^'— * — zr- 

Commuiucationj , 

ganah Aonla, Fir 'mnm lun^h. c: rids Far — hhha 
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Baroillj IS 4.7 38 miles The five slntions are Fntehganj East, 22 miles from 

Bareilly, Faridpui, ]2 miles; Bareilly itself , BasMrat- 

ganj, 10 miles west of Bareilly , and Aonla, 17 miles 

The station named Malmiudpur is situated not in Mahmiidpur of parganah 

Aonla, but in the adjoining Budaun village of Karenofi ^ 

The principal highways arc (1) the Bareilly and Farukhabad, dr “ Ro- 

„ , hilkhand Trunk Road, Fatehgarh section,” which passes 

IIoadB ,1 ’ 

south-eastwards through Faiidpur, quitting the district 

at Fatehgnnj* East, (2) the Bareilly and Morudabad, or “ Rohilkhand Trunk 
Road, Rampur section,” running north-westwards through the town of Wir- 
ganj,(3; the south-western load to Budaun and Hnthras, leaving Bareilly 
city and cantonments in two branches which join shortly before the united 
road crosses the Rtimganga at Sarddrnagar ferry, (4^ the Bareilly and 
Naini Tal road, passing northwards through the town of Baheri , and (5) the 
Bareilly and Pilibhit, stretching north-eastwards through Nawabganj town, 
to find its terminus in the capital of the Pilibhft subdmsion Encamping- 
grounds for troops are encountered at Fatehganj East and Farldpur on the 
first road, at Fatehganj West and Mfrganj on the second , at Alampur Zafar- 
abad on the third , at Bhojupura, Dcoraniya, and Bahon on the fourth ; and 
at Rathaura, Nawiibganj and Pihbhit on the fifth The following list distri- 
butes these and other highways into 1st class or metalled and bridged ; 2nd 
class or raised and bridged, but not metalled ; and 3rd class or cart-tracki 
with occasional culverts and bridges • — 

Isi clats roads. 

Mileage within dittnct. 


Bareilly and Farukhabad ... 

„ Moradabad •• 

„ H&thras, City branch .. 

„ Cantonment branch 

,, Nalnl Tal ... 

„ Plhbhit 

Aoiila and Budaun 


Total 


24i 

23 

15 

S6 

30 

74 

1414 


2nd class roads 

B«rcilly and Aonla 

,, Bisnlpur ••• 

PiUbbft and Baheri 

, 8h&b]abfinpnr ... 


Total 


21 

224 

19 

29 

914 


1 Vide supra p 14 
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3rd! class roads^ 




Mileage within district, 

fihbhlt and Madhu Tdnda 

• k« 


19 

„ Puranpur 

t«t 

• •I 

2i 

„ Sudrgaiip 



18 

„ Barmdeo 


« • 

15 

„ MaTiafl 

• •• 


IS 

,, Ncorla HusMnpvir 


. . 

14 

Shahi and Shlshgarh (branching from Bareilly- 


Moradabad road) 


• 

21 

Bisalpur and Kbudaganj’’ 



9 

„ Bfttnroli 




„ Deoria 


• •• 

14 

„ Farldpur 

• k« 

• • 

17 

Bliamom and Aonla 



10 

Babcrl and Shuhi 


k»l 

£0 

„ Chacbait 

*«• 

• A* 

lO 

Farldpnr and Khudaganj 

• •• 

»( • 

S 

Naivubgan] and Barkhora 

• » 


13 

LAlpur, MadUu-Tunda, and Guncbai 

«• 


12 



Total 

251J 


T'he classification here shown is not unlikely to be afi:ected by the iehe£ 
rioiks open during last year s deaith (1878) Much of the woik then under- 
taken remains unfinished, and if carried to completion may alter completely 
the class of several roads The list does not include the numerous cioss- 
country tracks from Milage to village or the roads within the larger tow ns. 
On the former lepairs are never wanted, and the latter are repaired with 
the proeeeds of a municipal income or a houso-tas It w ill be noticed that 
the linos connecting headquarters wnth the tahsili towns of Aonla and Bisalpur 
are uninetalled. Aonla parganah and its neighbour Saianli aie indeed worse 
proiided with communications than any other portion of the distrier. Tie 
northeinhalf of that distiict is, however, so intersected by a net-work cf 
streams and water-courses that the downpour of the rains renrers rrrirr rn 
all except the few bridged roads ne^t to impossible. Atrarr'way rk:ng- rke r:ri 
to Pihbhit has more than once been proposed. Or'erntns I:~r rrsn ilnnl In 
the fact that the bullocks of a natiie cerr rm~I jrsr Ir rrm rr nbs 
and would therefore lame themselves cn rrs nrrrr : nrt.rz'*-i .~5 nr — nm 

than railways are intended for native cj;r:s- Ti rs yc.Trnrris nhnr i nrki mnwr— 

will ultimately connect Bareilly vdil Tl. nii ncr'err Is netn nstn^r 

funds arc forthcoming. 
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Tfuri ju.v 




llf.rn nU' i)ic tii-l mo m In r.-t-l Jlir. .IK of tl,f. prior-, |,-il tov,n<; ami 


J’nrpnn'h 


j 

Tflvn tr i„ ( I'-r^-^rr’i 

ftlll- 3 . 


jDnOir.cc 

Tn-’fi rr Tilhfi j m 
fnilc' 


I 


I 


Ar-nI'i 
IliHr 
lU ilj'iir 
I.luo 
. I.ltlo 
Ditto 

rimmnnlilT 
J nrliljiur 
l.litu 
3 )llto 
Ditto 
JnlifinnljiKl 
Ditto 
Ditto 
n/ilnr 

Knror 

Ditto 

Ditto 

])itto 

Ditto 

MlrcnuJ 


ll-it) i.-'ra 

lt*(uri>ll 

Ilil-iii'ln 

111' ilptir 

IDlii rl , 

lllitii'i 

r irl Iptir 
l*ftttti},ntij Diit 
’lintn ,, 

Atiiirlft . 

.lilt Siifl 111 .. 

IKniii’vrla 
IvAlnr nntl ‘'lirf. 
^arli 

Dlmrautii 

llli(>;upurn 

(.-’ImuliSrl 

1 iitclifjniij AYist, 

Itiitlmiirn 

Mfrpnnj 


17 

n 

A 

n 

3 t 

r? 

tc 

M 

20 


yi 

SI 

li 

c 

IS 

0 

21 


: mi'.m J 

D- ti'sn 


1 2 7 

f Di'fo 

' Il'iMI 


( 

1 I'lf 1 

( Miibi 


1 : 

Natt-af) '10 j , 

t IDfpt r 


1 

Dittii 

t IDiif ir-J 


It 

Duti 

N ii-il), -irj 


12 

Dittii 

j •> tbil 


1C 

FillM.i- 

> I'lI.t.'It 



I'ufiiipi r 

'tTl’ii! 1 in li 


Bi 

Dltti> 

N. ,r.' 


i: 

'»lfto 

1 itrsn; nr 


6 t 

Itlrhln 

Di M'-irn 1 


19 

Ditto 

ni. III.! 


m 0 

• 7 - 1(11 Im 

AH nitj 


10 

Illtio 

Ii uinrntjsr J 


1 1 

Ditto 

Ilfnnuira 


11 

Ditto 

(Inir 1 


8 

SnrnutI 

Ilnrd-ispur 


26 

Ditto , 

Fins 

. . 1 

2-1 

Ditto , 

liiinnscar 

•• ! 

at 

1 ittn 

'•iir iiill 

• 

2 « 

Dllti 

Slifnpnri 


23 

‘'Ir'iiuiin 

Stililifrnrh 


01 


The south of (ho di-ftncl is well brid^od n-. contpirod tt.tli tho nortli , 
„ , hut c\cn in tlio soutli nio fot; hrido-os oouspicnous for 

BnilgCB , mi ^ ' 

tlioir S170 or conslrticfion, Tho nuost bojond nil com- 
parison is tho railway bnd<To spauntn;! tho lvun"an;ia a fott iiiilos south-Most 
of Baroilly, and this is a etruoturo that \\ould do credit to any position Built 
of iron girders ic'lingon round brick piors, it lias 35 spans of 56 feet each 
nndonoof72. Its (otnl Yn(orwn'\ is 2,032 fool, and its total cost nmounted 
to Its, 8,26,222 At its nortli-castorn comer is a bungalow occupied by the 
jmlway onicial in charge^ Sovoral coniparalit el^ insignificant bridges liavo 
suinivcd sinco tho da}S of uatl^o rulo. Thoso across tho Aril and East 
Baligul lin\e boon nlroad^^ inontionod Tiio o\tromo narrowness of thoso 
o\or tho Sankha and Nakntm, on tho Bohilkhand Trunk Road, socnis to show 
that thoy also woro standing in iinto-British times Tlio following stateniont- 


> Tliis luIdRO tvn“ dpulpneil I13 tlio Intc Messrs. Kcppcl nmlLoicll, C EF , hdQ constructed 
by Messrs Q Woodlirldao mid F. Wiilton, C KF = IviiidlT suppliod by Mr A H. Mne- 

keuzlc, C. F., District Liiflnccr. 
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sliows the natme of the ciossings where the principal roads are encountered 


by streams . — 






P/ooded 

season. 

Bry 

season. 

Character 

of 

Name of road. 

River 

Means of transit. 

AS 

s 

l-l 

cq 

5 

6 
o 

5 

S 

c3 

0) 

Ut 

cq 

04 

O) 

Q 

§ 

pq 

13 

V 

J — Metalled and 
bridged roads 




Feet 

Feet 

Feet 

Feet 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

Sand. 

Bareilly and Haih- 
ras Bead. 

Ramganga 

Pontoon bridge and 
ferry 

2,500 

20 

300 

6 

Ditto 

Ba3ha 

Masonry bridge 

>• 

200 

10 

16 

2 

Do 

Do. 

Rohilkhnud Trunk 
Road, Fatohgarh 
section. 

Nakatia ... 

Ditto 


1,200 

11 

15 

n 

Sand 

Do, 

Ditto 

Babgul 

Ferry 

• • 

1,300 

14 

100 

4 

Do. 

Do, 

Roliilkhond Trunk 
Rond, Bampnr 

section 

Deorauiya 

Masonry bridge 

• •• 

300 

12 

30 

3 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

Do 

Ditto ... 

Snnkba ... 

Ditto 

*• 

200 

10 

20 

8 

Clay. 

Clay 

and 

sand 

Ditto ... 

Kicbaba or Western 
Bohgul 

Bndge of boats and 
ferry. 

500 

14 

76 

4 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

Sand, 

Ditto 

Dliakra Bakra 

Ditto 


500 

14 

76 

4 

Do. 

De. 

Bareilly nud Nairn 
Tal Road. 

DeortiDiya at Bhojd- 
pura. 

Masonry bridge 


190 

10 

92 

2 

Clay. 

Do 

Ditto ,.. 

Gora at Deorama 
village 

Ditto 

• • 

60 

8 

30 

3 

Do, 

Clay, 

Ditto , 

Narnbat Kanman... 

Ditto 


60 

8 

40 

2 

Do. 

Do 

Ditto 

Dbora Nadi at Gor- 
warah 

Ditto 

* 

94 

9 

60 

3 

Do 

Do. 

Ditto 

Andhalla Nadi at 
Amdanda 

Girder bndge 


30 

6 

20 

2 

Do 

Do 

Bareilly and Pili- 
bbit Road. 

Nakatia 

Masonry bridge 

«•« 

380 

9 

6 

6 

Sand 

Sand. 

Ditto 

Knndu ... 

Ditto 


336 

7 

10 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

Babgul 

Ditto 


136 

8 

6 

1 

Do. 

Do 

Ditto 

Pongnili 

Ditto 

•• 

40B 

8 

30 

1 

Do 

Do 

Ditto 

Apsara ., 

Ditto 


140 

11 

12 

1 

Do 

Do 

Ditto 

Deoba rircr ,, 

By boat dunng rains 
and m drv season 
by boat bridge 

6,000 

21 

96 

3 

Do 

Dj 

Budann and Aonla 
Road 

Navrdb Nadi 

Wooden bridge 


SO 

6 

*t» 

.1 

• 99 

Clsy 
C'-^r ^ 

EDf J 

b/ 

CIij. 

Ditto 

JI —Baited and 
bridged but itn- 
metalled roads 

Choyn Nala 

Masonry bridge 




M 

1 


C-iT 

Pilibhft and Madho- 
tandii 2nd class 
Rond, 

Katna 

Wooden bridge 



1 

• 

• ' 

1 


Ditto 

Mala 

Ditto 


i,mo 

7-B' 

20 

*T 


He 

Pilibliit and Sbah- 
j-ihdnpur Road via 
Bisnlpnr. 

Soadn ... 

Masonry bndge 

1 

r^r 


Ti 
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1 

Flooded 

season 

Dry 

season 

Character 
i 0/ 

Kame of road 

1 

River 

Metjns of transit 

Breadth 

Depth 

Breadth 

Depth 

Brink 

Bed. 

11 — Raised and 




• 





bridged but un 






Feet 



metalled roads 



Feet 

Feet 

Feet 



(concluded) 

1 





1 

Sand 

Sand 

Bareilly and BlsaL 

Nakatia . ] 

Ferry 

2,200 

12 

12 

6 

pur Road. 

1 








Ditto 

Babgfil 

Ditto 

20 

13 

76 

1 

Do 

Do 

Ditto 

Kalins 

Ditto 

1,3140 

16 

126 

o 

Do 

Do 

Ditto 

Deoha ■ 

1 

By boat during rnins^ 
and by boat bridge 
in dry season | 

6,300 

19 

250 

3 

Do 

Do 

Bareilly and Aoula 
Koad, 

Ratnganga ... 

iPontonn bridge and 
bridge of boat" 
and ferry 

2,680 

20 

300 

6 

1 Clay 

I and 
sand. 

Do 

Ditto 

Anl .. 

jMasonry bridge 

SOO 

10 

30 

4 

1 Do 

Do 

Rhfihi and Sliisli- 
garh Road. 

Kicliahn or Western, 
Babgdl 

Ferry in rams and 
ford in dry sea- 
son. 

600 

14 

1 

76 

1 

3 

Do 

1 

Dos 

\ 


“The meteorological phenomena of the district, and notably those 
Meteorolof 7 and attendant on the rainy season, are largely influenced by 
chmat« jj-g proximity to the Himalayas and the Tarfii to the north 

Indeed, the Oudh tardi to the eastward, lying as it does almost in the direct 
course of the south-east monsoon towards Bareilly (for the winds are here 
directed by the line of the hills into a course nearly due east) contributes not 
a little to determine our climate Bareilly city itself and all the northern 
parganahs are fully within the limits of the heavier storms of the hills, and 
the rainy season consequently commences a few days earlier and terminates 
a little later than in the districts more to the south, while the cold weather is 
of rathei longer duiation The climate may therefore be termed Sub-Himd- 
layan, and presents the corresponding features of dampness, moderate heat, 
and partial immunity from violent hot winds, which rarely blow after sunset 
and are never piolonged through the night They usually commence to blow 
towards the middle or end of April, and last with frequent intermissions of 
east winds until early in June Usually m the first fortnight of May there 
aie stoims, sometimes accompanied by ram, which temporarily lower the 
temperatuie Early in June the west winds are displaced by southerly 
breezes, clouds gradually collect, and violent stoims succeeded by the regular 
rams i educe the day temperature from 95° to 85°F From this time fall the 
middle of August is enjoyable weathei The breaks in the rams at this fame 
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arc 8llo^^clv, cloiulv, vAiiuly days, adniitling of opon-au cyorciso all daj' long 
From llio middle of August* to t ho end of Poptember tho uenthor is close, 
ivindlecs, and steamy, uith occasional hcai y rain, and the da^'s and nights^ 
are oppressnely hot Gradually the tompoiatmo lessons till, from the' second 
week of October, a camp life ui tents becomes tolerable, and from tho begin- 
ning of Fovembor to the end of Jlirchtho weather IS unsurpassable. Clear 
bright day‘5, and nights c\cecdingly cohl from sunset to 10 A. ii , rondei tho 
laigo camp fires c\ceodingly cnjojable up to tho first or second week m Ufarcli. 
About Cluistmas time, and aguu at tho end of J.inuary, there arc two or 
tlnoc na^s of hca\'\' r.un, eficctually irrigating tho cold-w'cathcr crops Occa- 
■^lonall}' there are heavy mibU or togb (koor) winch como on during the night 
and last sometimes as late as noon These are considered very injurious to 
the spring ciops, in which they produce rust (ratha) 

E\ccpt in Puri'inpur, and cspoci.illy in such parts of that parganah as 
lio between Chiika and Siirda, the climate of tho district may bo pronounced 
good for its latitude and elevation The Milages of the excepted tiact are but 
partially inhabited, ow lug their cultivation to dwcllcis in less malarious parts 
of the parganah Tlicir sowing with nee completed, tho fields arc deserted, 
to bo revisited only w lien tho crop is ripe Fever is endemic m these parts. 
To tho feverish exhalations of tho lilahi swamp arc attributed nnicb of tbo 
sickness so prevalent m the country between Khanaiit and Katna rivers 
Though iciils in the adjoining Pilibliit nearly double those obtaining m 
Puranpiir, no emigration streams from former to latter. A well-justified dicad 
of febrile pains deters colonists from passing eastwards across the IMula Tho 
further west and south, the better the climate, and that of Pihblnt itself is 
tboroforo one of the least hcallby in the district Jabanabad, Picliha, and 
Baberi are all more or less insalubnous, tbo less being represented bv the Ja-r. 
and the more by the first of those parganahs. The fact is oasity cxpl.’.ied bv 
tho moisture of tbo soil, iind the ucighbouihood of the Tir.u ari i’lir Inpur 
swamps , but in Bahcri bad drinking water is said to assibt tl O'C ov'fv Tiie 
yellow skin, enlarged spleens, and stunted stature of tho fiibnt' i.. icst.tv 
that eitliei air or w ator is at fault. 
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The clouds "which in the youth of the present elders s^wept Io"w, almost touch- 
ing the rooTes and the tree-tops, now sail aloft; while floods have in spite of 
decreasing rainfall become more sudden. It may be prophesied that, -with the 
gradual disappearance of the woodland, the climate "will more and more nearly 
approximate to that of the extreme north-western districts and the Panjab. 
Such changes "W'ould of course re-act upon and. modify the nature of the 
cultivation. 


In the follo'wdng table are exhibited the chief atmospheric phenomena, 
as observed at Bareilly m 1877 tnorth latitude 28° 22' 9 " ; east longitude 79° 
26' 38" , height of barometer cistern above sea-level, 570 feet) 


Mokthb 

Baho- 

METEK. 
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January 

29 421 

29*628 

57 8 

69 8 

68 


2 10 

1 65 

0 66 

0 os 

0 36 

• 9» 

004 

February, 

29 363 

29 449 

63 4 

68 6 

62 

64 

0 9 


0 10 

0 8o 

2 36 


0 84 

March .. 

29 263 

29 321 

73 1 

71 6 

43 

66 


1 06 

0 66 

0 66 


0 34 

1 71 

April 

29 164 

29 260 

83 4 

80-3 

32 

41 

1 20 

0 10 


• »t 

• •• 

KeD 

0 47 

May 

29 031 

29 104 

89 9 

88 9 

33 

32 

2 lO 

0*95 

0 96 

0 30 

0 23 

0 68 

0 49 

June 

28 928 

28 986 

91 3 

92 3 

49 

44 

10 76 

10 60 

0 46 

7 66 

2 60 

1 42 

2 26 

July 

28.926 

28 94C 

86 2 

89 3 

73 

66 

20 15 

17 85 

17 80 


28 63 

n 27 

6 66 

August . 

29 003 

S3 993 

85 6 

91 1 

74 

61 

6 IS 

9*16 

4 65 

lO-lO 

16 93 

7 96 

2 44 

September, 

29 105 

29 124 

83 9 

90 0 

72 

ESI 

2 20 

6 36 

9 46 

21 76 

6 63 



October 

29 276 

29 345 

77 4 


66 

69 

* 

• 



0 0.! 

1 69 

5 96 

November, 

29 403 

29 414 

67 9 


49 

61 





• 


0 01 

December, 

29 451 

29 465 

60 1 

60 3 

56 

72 

1 86 


»• 


0-07 

f •• 

3 87 

Total . 



• 


... 


47*l6 

47 6o| 

34 70 

66 60 

67 51 

29 07 

23 . 7 s 
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Products of the District, Akimal, Vegetable aed Mileral 

For the sportsman Bareilly has far less charm than the district last dc'- 
AMMii. KINGDOM, cribed ^ In the wilder parts of Puranpur, ns for instance 
Wild beasts ’ along the Mal6 swamp, the tiger and the leopard are per- 
haps habitual residents But elsewhere m the distnct they are mere tourists, 
limiting their rambles to the streamsides of a iew northern parganahs and the 
stunted woodlands of Bisalpiir Eicn in the Pilibhit tahsil the damage 
done by them is small and their raids on cattle are forgiven in consideration 

> Bijoor, 
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Domestic cattle 


The list of fish already given^ for the adjoining district of Budatin nnll 
serve also for this. The mahdser ^Barhus mosal) is when 
obtainable the best eating , but the roJiu carp and anwdi i 
mullet are plentiful as well as tasty. The cieeks {dahr{) and old channels 
of the Ramganga and Deoha are full of rohu {Labeos rohiia), bosini (species 
unvenfied)j and other fish.' 

The cattle used for pin poses of husbandry are chiefly bred in the dis- 
trict or imported from the Tardi ; but a few are bought 
at fairs from Mewatis and Gujars, who have conveyed them, 
in most cases by theft, from the west. The Pibbhit subdivision is visited in 
winter by a class of drovers known as Hadias. Coming from Gorakhpur and 
Eastern Oudh, they erect temporary sheds in the Tarfii, and purchase for 
e.vport large numbers of young cattle. Some Hdnsi bulls wore once im- 
ported by Goi ornment But the local breeders, ever suspicious of novelty, 
employed them little, and the dank climate of Pilibhlt disagreed ivith thorn, 
The cattle of the district lemain therefore, as before, a small and puny breed, 
quite unfit for deep ploughing, or any similar improvements It can merely 
be said of them that they are not below the average of othoi districts, that 
they suffice for the shallow ploughing in vogue, and that they work well 
on often insufficient fodder Some statistics, taken in Piliblut at the census 
of 1865, showed that tahsil to possess 93,315 coivs, 98,878 bullocks, 17,449 
buffalo cows, and 2,426 bull buffaloes. The proportion of cattle to population 
was theroforo 7 to 9 as against 1 to 5 la Great Britain ; but it must bo re- 
membered that the agriculture of the latter country uses, instead of cattle, 
horses or steam. Hero as there tho cows are reserved for dairy or breeding 
purposes ; but hero the males are harnessed for work in their fourth year. A 
good bullock is said to last from 11 to 12 years, and a bull buffalo from 9 to 
10 The average cost of a good pair of plough bullocks is from Es 18 to 22, 
and of plough buffaloes from Es. 15 to 18= The price of labounng cattio 
has doubled m the past fifteen years. Tho increase is attributed partly to tho 
prevalence of nnderpest and partly to the increased demand and dimmishod 
pasturage caused by tho extension of cultivation. 

The diet of village cattle is thus described by Mr. Bloons TIio cons 
and calves get nothing except what they can pick up 
Their food. about the fields. From Chait to the middle of Saw an 

tlie bullocks get five sers of bhiisa^ a day, besides what they can pick 
up in the stubble fields. They also get a little lhah or oil-cakc, about half 
J Supra, p 21. ® The hnllocks used for drawing t, heeled vehicles arc, as a rule, 


much more expensive. 


’ UbaC or chopped straw. 
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T per d.TV During (lie rilin'^ llioro i<; ninpic granng for (iicni on (lio 
frosli grT‘:‘5, niul (hoy roquiro nodiiiig o\lra, hnl n li((lo 'ihout (wico a 
inonlli A( (ho inuhllo nf Aglinn (ho pn‘:i hogiii*! lo run •'hor(. nnd (hey 
go{ four huinllc'* (pnU'iy of preen fotUh'r (</< 0 /n') n day (ill (ho end of Aghan , 
from (hat (imc (ill Clni) (he> either gel ihmji or Jiee-s(rau , while ^^o^K- 
ing n( (he ‘^ngar-inilh (lieN get info \er\ gooil condition from the green lca\C3 
of (he cane and (he odd Int-^ (her matngo (o pick up In Pliilgiin, besides 
(he nee-straw, t1ic\ got nil (he green ^tuO whieli !•» weeded from (ho “spring 
cropc , ami in the /Addir the} gel chnupntto^^ a kind of weed Fomcthing like 
clover, which grow< in (he wheat (icld--, and i'- a most oNcellent fodder The 
ch<7iipatla in a local higha ol wheat is generalh worlli near (ho citv about 
one 111(1 a h ilf riipre, but in the dr\ sea'^on of it ro^o lo three rupees 

-I/rn ( I'jcm fatiid) m another weed, which is c 11 Lfiillv jneked .as fodder At 
(ho end of the rains some of the vil' iges send all their stipcrnnoiis cattle to 
graro in (ho forc'-ts to (he north and north-ca'-l of (he disincf, under (ho 
eh irge of two or three herdsmen (rior/m) 'liicy gel a*- tiai/idi one /ac/ut 
maund of grim for cich buflalo, and fifteen / ac/ta for c it b cow for every 
ti\ months ’’ 
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of the summor noon. Tlio ticcs belong chiefly io iho mango {Mangifera 
indioa), jdman {HJiigenia jamholana)^ gular-fig (Ftcus glomerata), semal {Bom- 
lax Malaharioim), and sbisham {Dalhergia sissoo) vaiieties Except m the 
neigbbourliood of largo towns, the fruit is rarely reserved by the landlord, 
but is picliod by any of the iillagors who care to oat it The mangoes 
thus gatlioied ai 0 a gieat boon to tbo poor in years of distress, when even 
the stones of the fiuit are collected and ground down for food The wood 
of the tiee itself is used chiefly as matenal for sugar-mills and agricultural 
implements oi as fuel for wedding bonfires. From the jiiman also is obtained a 
fruitmucb lelisbed by natives and flj ilig-foxes, and a timber which, though not 
excellent, is useful in many ivays The shade of its polished leaves is safer, 
if not so dense as that of the mango Its elastic boughs threaten, during the 
lougbest tempests of April, no danger to the person beneath them. J3nt a 
storm, M rites the aulhoi ity last quoted, ‘‘sometimes makes wild work in an 
old mango grove, uprooting and snapping the trees as if they w’ere reeds ” 
The gdlai and pipal {Ficus rchgiosa) figs are equally treacherous Groves are 
often Biurounded by a lofty hedge of bamboos, -which in this distnct thrive luxu- 
riantly The finest bamboo plantation is that at Sayyidpur near Baheri Here 
bamboos are planted in regular rovs over a space of about 300 yards by 100, 
and form a succession of aisles which are pillared on either side, and vaulted 
overhead, by clusters of interarching stems Amongst them at one end nestles 
the cell and graveyard of some Hindu devotees (Gosfiins), who, after death, 
are buried sitting in a layer of salt. Other fine groves may be seen at Deoria, 
Bisalpur, Aonla, Saiauli, ShAhi, and Fatehganj, East, Sakras and ChitouiAn in 
Baheri, and Ku&ndanda in Faridpur, and in the noithern suburbs of Bareilly 
city The glove at Fatehganj was the first whose “noble laurel-like shade ” 
sheltered Heber on his tour through the district It was then (1824) thirty-six 
years old,^ but is still flourishing. 

The opening of the railway has increased the demand for wood The 
Demand for wood closing of Government forests in neighbouring districts, 
reducing groves ^^d the grant to Nepal of the Taifii woodlands beyond the- 
SArda, have limited its supply And old gioves have suffered from these 
causes a havoc which it will require many long years to repair. Sentiment 
has not sufficed to preserve them, regarded though they be by Hmdus with a 
feeling almost amounting to affection. It is still deemed hardly respectable to 
fell a grove without planting another in its stead But had not Goveinment, 

•\A ith -wise foresight, exempted their sites from assessment, there is little 
i.See the A’arraiive of hie journey “ o’er broad HindGstan b sultry mead, o’er Weak Almora’s 
lull " Yol 1, Chnp 16 
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doubt tliat \Yitl\in a fou "^oais cuUi\aliou ^^ould b^no tabeu tbc place of 
liees; that tbo dibtricl would havo lost ilb cbicf ornaiuculs, uiul the climate and 
laiufall ebanged greatly foi the worse. The aioa found under groves at set- 
tlemout was 50,215 acios, whereof G,7G7 acres ho within (ho Pilibhit sub-divi- 
Tlie latter area supported 151,087 fiuit-beariiig, and 29,161 other trees. 
The cultiv’ated crops may, as before,^ bo divided into those of the autumn 
and those of tho spring harvest The following list, 
based on sottlomcnl statistics, maintains that division, 


Sion. 


Cultivated crops. 


and shows tbo proportion in which each crop is raised But tbo manncL 
in which the propoition is expressed dilTcis foi tho two great divisions 
of tho districU Tho colunin for B.aicilly propoi shows what percentago 
of tho total area of hoik liarvcsts tho ciop in question occupies , 
that for tho Pilibhlt sub-div ision, what porcciiiagc of tbo aica of each harvest. 
Thu°, in Bareill}'' propei, sugarcane occupies 5 664 per cent of the total area, 
883,993 acres, cultiv’alcd for Loth harvests , while in Pihbbit it occupies 9 715 
per cent, of tbo fields sow 11 for tho autumn haivostonl}' Tho form of the 
tables in tho Pilibhlt settlement report foi bade tho calculation of a uniform 


percentago foi tho whole district 

Rain-crops, or crops of the autumn harvest ( Uiaiif) 




PnnCENTAOl OF Till TOTAI- 
CUI TIN ATION 

Crop 

Dotanicnl name 

Of both liar 
i ests in Barcil- 
ly proper 

Of niUiiniii 
harvest lu the 
Pilibhit anb- 
divinion 

fljund actually sown 

) 

f 5 bC-l 

9 715 

1 vrith the crop 


1 


SuRarenne ( Land prepared for 
(ihh) I nixtjenr’s crop 

> Saccharum oflicttiarum , 






{_ (pamlra). 

1 

t 3 2(7 

2 502 

Vegetables and other garden 




crops {larhari) ... 


0 032 

0 047 

Cotton (/lapdt') ... 

Gossppium hirhaccum ... 

('annabrs lativa 

3 St-l 

1 317 

Ilemp (son) 

0 177 

0 066 

Mnizo or Indian-corn (jniahha') 

Zca mays ... 

4 784 

0 J19 

Eicea (rfArftt) ... ,, 

Oryza saliva 

21 9S8 

59 720 

Bdjra millet 

I’cnicil/ana spicala 

17 u69 

9 274 

( for gram 1 



Jodr do < for cattle- t 

Holcus sorghum 

6 431 

1 0 209 

t foddcr(c^arri) J 


1 

Kodon ditto . , 

Paspalum /rumeiilactum .. 

1 302 

0 841 

Mandita ditto ... 

laiensinc cornciina 

0-0C8 

0 101 

Shdmd/di ditto 

Oplfsmcntis coionus ... 

0 873 

0 319 

Kangmor kuknt ditto 

Pamium Jtalicum 

0 004 

1 0 OOl 

Ghana ditto ,, 

„ Mdlactum ... 

O’OPI 

■ •1 


1 Supra, p, 2C7 
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Eain-crops, or ci’ops of the aiiiumn hane&l ( Uia?{/)— (concIndeJ). 




PcnCFNTAOE OF HIE TOTAL 
COLTITATION 

Crop 

% 

Botanical natno. 

Of both har- 
vests in Bireil 
ly proper 

Of autumn 
harvest in the 
Pilibhit sub- 
division 

Indigo (nil) 

77rrf or mish j 

I 

ii;«ng > poises . 

Arhar 1 

Jjabtya J 

Til ... , • 

Waternut (singfidra) 

Pineapple (anands) *■ 

Munj grass 

Tobacco (tambaftit) 

Mustard (roO 

Indigofera hnctorin 
( Phaseolus radtafitc 
» ,, aconilifolius .. 

< „ mango 

j Cajanusflavus 

1 Dohehoa sinensta . 

Seiamum ortenlatc .. 

J'rapa btapmosa 

*• 

Sacc/iarum manga 

Nirotiana tabacum . 

Braaatca camptsiris .. 

0 047 

1 101 

0 461 

0 yG4 

0 448 

0 004 
0010 

0 004 

v*« 

7 502 
? 204 

0 243 

0 035 

0 182 

0 091 
0*009 

0 01 IJ 

0 863 


Spring crops {rahi) 


PehCENTAGF of TOTAt 
CUtTIVATIOV 


Crop 


Wheat (fliAu'i) ••• 

Gram {eUana) ••• 

1)0 

?n?cd and barley (goj.) 

or wheat and Rram Cpocf.na) 

Mmd barley and Rram or bar- 

^ Uy, Rtoro, and peas fAyra) 
Garden cropn and ’ 

Melon'', mu':!: and water ( < < 

iuza and tarouza) 

Oats OoO ••• 

Masur pulse 
/trhar do 
Se/iun 

Mustard (sarson and W<0 
Safflower (Ausw") 

Aniseed Cojwam) »• 

j^onMer rice •“ 

Coriander (.Mar^V 


Botanical name 


Tritie’im i uigare 
Cicer anelinum 

Ilordc^m hcxasUchon 


Cwi-nn* vtlo and C. vulga- 

rir 

/Irena xaliva 
Ert an len^ 

CajanUi Jlavat 

Ptsun satirun 

Imam m lahs^trtam 
Uranstca campr$lrn 
Carlhamus /mctoriur 
Pli/cliolis ajiratn 
Orijta Ao/iro 
ConanJrun satican 


Of both har- 
\ estB in Bareil- 
ly proper 


<21 401 
3 cou 
0 039 
J 867 

0 957 

1 36 7 
0 0«6 

0 080 
0 Ol5 
0 198 

0 006 
OOSA 
0 395 
(I 048 


OO 3 


Of sprinc 
harvest In the 
Pilibhlt sub- 
division 


C5 C7C 
10 A6J 
0 iiCU 
7 825 

C 633 

0 C71 
0 17-1 

0 222 

2 041 
0)11 

0 UE8 

1 025 


___ — . +lip khanf bar\ estnee, b'yra, 

me principal crops aro^ ^ 

„nc, cotlco, and ma® a, 

combinations. It ivm 
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spring nnd nntumn crops in Pilibhit. Arlmr, Avliicli figures amongst 
the spring Cl ops of that sub-division,is somoliraes classed as an autumn growth, 
but, as observed above, ^ it occupies the ground during both’ seasons, and can 
he called the special property of neither. The absence of a poppy orop^is notice- 
able in the returns for both Pihbhit and Bareilly proper ; but poppy is large- 
ly grown in the Aonla and Faridpur iahsils. Of the 883,993 acres already 
mentioned as cultivated in the latter tract, 149,768 acres are tilled for both harvests. 
Such laud 18 here called dosdhi; and the spring crop groun thereon after tho 
garnering of its autumn predecessor is known as tho dosdhi rahi? About a 
quarter of tho kharlf area is thus resown for tho rabi harvest ; and about a 
third of the rabi outturn is supplied by kharif lands thus resown. The remain- 
ing two-thirds are raised from land which has lam fallow throughout tho 
autumn, and are named by way of distinction the pirol rn5i. From the cal- 
culations of the above list dosuhi crops have been excluded , but in kind they 
differ little or nothing from their purdl contemporaries. China, or chena, w hich 
will be remembered as an autumn millet, show's again in tho dosahi sowings. 
But no other spring crop is reaped exclusively from dostilu lands The whole 
area under spring crops, purdl aud dosdhi corfibincd, is to the area of tho autumn 
harvest as 73 to 100 

From the crops we pass to their methods of cultivation and outturn. 

Method of ouiti- The former, a long but not uninteresting subject, should 
Tation Live stock prefaced by a brief description of the farmer’s stock-in- 
trade His live-stock has been to some extent described already A yoke of 
plough cattle may be broadly said to cost him Es. 20 and last him for eight 
years If bullocks, tho yoke w ill drag tho plough for six hours at a spell ; 
if buffaloes, for one-fourth less that time. In the course of their task the 
bullocks will turn up over two (local) bighds of clayey, audfiom to 3 bighds 
of light soils. The buffaloes, in their shorter term of labour, can plough but 
3^ bighds of stiff and two of light land. The area which can be properly tilled 
by a two-bullock plough is about 4*7 acres, by a three-bullock plough 6 2 
acres, and by a four-bullock plough 9 3 acres Settlement records assign to 
the whole district a total of 145,203 ploughs, and the average cultivated area 
per plough is therefore 8'01 acres In the eastern parganahs the number of 
male cattle per plough is 3 33 ; but In this calculation calves are included Tho 
western parganahs show a somewhat higher average. When reduced through 
w'ant of cattle to use hoe instead of plough or harrow, the cultivator can keep 

^ P 26 , Bodaun notice -We hove seen that in Bijnor its uaunl name is do/ash 

Ml Stack remarks that the same word is in general use here, and that the temn dosaht is often 
limited to land sown with spring crops afltr beanng autumn net 
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but seven local bikinis, or little more Ilian one aero, in tillage The v, ell-to-do 
cattle-owner pays liis ])Ionglnnan (hahy a A\ago ■\^bIch \aric 3 iniicli from place 
to place. In Aonla that A^ago is onc-si\th of the produce ; a second labourer, 
if a second is employed, getting from Rs 2 to Rs 2-8-0 a month In Richha 
and Faridpur the ploughman’s remuneration is Rs 2 a month or 20 local maunds 
of gram , in Naw.ibganj a slightly higher sum of money, pZiw a blanket and 
a pair of shoes yearly, and in K.ibar and Sn-finan Rs 2 per month "When 
paid in kind the 'll ago is called hhdnlaj and the labourer who receiies it a 
hdjlddr. 

Of the plough itself, iihich differs nothing from the implement used else- 
where in the North-Western Proiinccs, an illustrated 

ImplcmcntB it- 

description has been gnen in the Mainpuri notice * For 
drill-sowing a hollow bamboo tube (7ial or buns'), with a broad wooden cup at its 
mouth, is attached to the solo or boot (parhai) of the plough , and the cup is 
fed with seed which descends thence into the furrow In preparing the ground 
for sugarcane, the furrows are widened bj’- tv\o mould-boards fastened behind 
the share. A thin bamboo goad (paina), Mith a sharp nail (ardi) at one end 
and a twisted leather lash (santa) -at the other, is used to encourage the cattle 
To gather the weeds, or pulvori70 the soil iihen caked by ram, a heavy rake 
(^Uiilwdi) is employed There are three kinds of harrows — the patel-a or heavy 
beam, the rari or cylindrical roller, and the sohal or parallel beams. The 
instruments of hoeing and weeding are the Last or common, and pMora or 
spade hoe , the Ihurpi, a spud or scraper , the gandasa and the ddranti or 
hasiya, sickles or choppers, of nhich the first-named is toothed like a saw 
For lift irrigation the dngla hen or boat-shaped basket, and for well irrio-ation 
earthen pots (kariodra), weighted levers {dhenlli), winch-wheels {charlM), 
leathern buckets (charsa), and well ropes (Ido oi hirt). are required Threshing 
and -winnowing demand only a small wooden rake [parchlidi), a broom {surhet), 
a three-legged stool (tipdi), and a basket shaped not unlike a dustpan. The 
price of all these articles, although somewhat higher than m Budaun, is still 
very cheap. The ploughing apparatus costs from Re 1-6-0 to Rs 3, and the 
leathern bucket Rs 2 But the patela and well-rope are the only other imple- 
ments whose price alii ays exceeds a rupee Where comparison is possible, 
these prices are found to have increased httle since 1830. In one case indeed, 
that of the gandasa, they have decreased.^ 

Having supplied the husbandman with his apparatus, let us see how he 
uses it The first ploughmg of the season (Jiaraita), whether for the autumn 

iThe Jiarwdha of down-country districts * Gazetteer, IV , 613 614 

Be 1 to 6 annas. See a comparative list of prices at p 67 of Mr, Moens report, 
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or the spiing harvest, is heralded by omens and ceremonies For the calcula- 
PlouRhiDg. The anspicious day and hour {maM^'at), the orthodox 

mahurat Hindu consults his priestly adviser, who decides the ques- 

tion in an astrological manner best known to himself ^ If the ploughing be for tlie 
autumn harvest, the advice is taken several days before the Akhti 3 or 18th of 
Baisitkh (Apnl-May), the date when the cultivator must repay the loans he 
has hoi rowed on his spring crop ® At the appointed time he visits one of his, 
fields, which must be quadrangular in shape , and keeping his face or right side 
towards the eastern moon, makes five scratches m the ground with a hoe oi 
ploughshaie He then returns homewards, carefully watching the omens. A 
woman with a pitcher, a gardener with flowers, a watersnake, the cry of an 
Indian cuckoo, are favourable signs If a jackal yelp, if a hare or fox cross 
his path, it IS unlucky Once at home, he spends there the rest of the day in 
undisturbed but wakeful idleness From disputes with adversaiies, and even 
the most trivial offices of kindness towaids friends, he holds aloof Some 
kinswoman uho is not a widow presents him foi luck’s sake with cuids and 
silver. The curds and other delicacies he consumes, but caiefully abstains 
from milk The day of repose over, he engages in preparations for the agri- 
cultural campaign, manuring his fields and putting his tools of husbandry in 
order The mahxirat is said to be less carefully taken than of yore. The 
odiice of the pandit and even the warning of omens sometimes remain 
unsought Still the custom has this indispensable residue, that the earth must 
be scratched, and scratched on a lucky day The date chosen is often the 
Dhundeli or second day of the Holi festival, and sometimes the following day. 
The uhole of Bhadon (August-Sejitember), the latter half of Kudr (September- 
Ootober) and the first half of Kdittik fOctober-November) are all favourable 
times But the first half of Kudr (landgat) is a soit of Hindu Lent, in w'hich 
funeral rites of ancestois and acts of chanty must be performed, and during 
this period no mahurat is possible. 

The kharif or rain-crop ploughings begin with the first fall of ram in 
Asfiih (June- July). Those for the sprmg harvest commence in the same 
month, and continue (weather permitting) until the middle of Bh.idon (Aucrust- 
Soptember) The clods are then crushed wuh the patela, and for every further 
ploughing a hanowing is administered By the beginning of Karttik (Oerober- 
Novomber) IS oi 20 ploughings have given the land a perfect tilth It is 
ploughed over in all directions, the first ploughing being called cJsiri got, the 

1 It Ih as the astrologer, perhaps, and not as the priest that the BrShman is coosnlled , for 
Mnsaliniins often take his advice on this point = The Akhtij is m this respect to the 

spring crop what the Uiwahis to the antnmn 
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second debar, the third iabar, the fourth cliaiihar, the fiftli pacMvar, and so on 
The yearly cost of ploughing the 4 7 acres winch can be properly tilled by two 
bullocks 13 reckoned at rather less than Rs. 2-8-0 ^ 

Three ways of sowing are known to the Bareilly rustic In the first 
or sai process the sower treads close behind the plough, 
dioppingtho seed into the furrow by hand The second, 
Idns or nal, is the ordinary drill-sowing, in which the seed is deposited through 
a tube attached to the plough itself. In the third, htra or pavera hona, the 
seed IS sown broadcast at evening, to be ploughed over next morning. Wheat, 
bailey, and oats are sown by all three methods , Indian-com by sai; the other 
rain-crops and the coarser spring-crops broadcast. The practice of scattering 
broadcast without preliminary ploughing is sometimes adopted in sowing 
spring linseed and pulses on land lately vacated by autumn rice In this 
case also a ploughing follows the sowing , and m all oases a harrowing com- 
pletes the arrangements 

The seed remaining (bijwar) m the basket at the close of a day’^s sowing 
becomes the perquisite of the labourers employed in the process The day 
on which sowangs are completed (dahydjhar or mhoni)- is devofed to festivity. 
The plough is decked with garlands, and the remnants of the seed are made 
into a cake for the fattening of mendicants and holy men. 

The science of manuring is but imperfectly understood by the people 
In collecting dung from the roads, camping-grounds, and 
fields where the cattle have been grazing, they display, 
writes Ml Moens, a praiseworthy assiduity. Fallen leaves, ashes, and the 
sweepings of their houses are no less carefully accumulated But the manure 
gathered by these means is ''put all m one heap, exposed to the air, where it 
lemains till it is completely decomposed By this system nearly all the gases 
and nutritive -jUices are dissipated and lost, and nearly all the salts are washed 
away by the rain. The heap, when sufficiently dry, is then burnt, and the 
ashes are spread over the fields • a more wasteful system could hardly be 
conceived. Bones, than which few manures are more valuable, are never 
used for the purpose, but are allowed to lie about the outskirts of the village. 
Of all artificial manures they are of course utterly ignorant, and they are very 
disinclined to try anything new ” They have been known to reject indigo refuse 
even when offered gratis Tlie trash of sugarcane makes an excellent maiime, 
especially for cotton , but both this and a large quantity of cowdung are 

1 'Settlement report of Bareilly proper, pp 69. VO / Eleewhcre Kunrjrundfa Kunr in,, 

nr Hariar Daliynjhnr means literally the brushing out of the Bowmg-basket {dahja), S 
Elliol't Glossary, article* on that word and those just mentioned 


Manuring 
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coii'^umod as fuel. Sheep aio '^omctimea pcmicil (//infdyn) in an nn'^ov.n 
field for the a.ako of their droppings; but Ihc farmer ha-; no idea of growing 
green crops lobe fed down by sheep Swcopnigs from the houses of non- 
agricullund Mllagcrs are b> custom the propcrf\ of tlic landlord, who disposes 
of such manure as ho sees fit The d( feets of the jirescnt s\stom induco Dir. 
DIoens to take i somewhat gloomy view of the agricultural future. Tlio 
increase of popul ilion is jircssnig loo cMetingly upon the soil Land watered 
bv canals is becoming overcropped, and the attempts made to restore its lost 
phospbates arc inadequate So far as it evlemls, however, manuring is evenly 
distributed Ihe best land, wherever situated, is the best manured , and few 
V illagcs possess a nauJtdn or w oil-defined rone of manured soil around Iho 
liomcstcad. 

The copious rainfall and liigh spring level of the district greatly rodneo 
the need of irrigation. This is rcipiired onl} to ensure .a 

Irrigrtion crop m unfavourable vear^, and not, as in the Dmib, to 

ensure any crop at all One watering for spring crops, and two or tlirco foi 
Eugarcano, arc all that is cnslomar} . while in the northern parganahs fine wheat 
and oven cane are grown entirely without irrigation JIcio, however, rents nro 
paid chicflv m kind,bv the division of the crop lielwccn landlord and tenant ; 
and well irrigation is reserved for crops wlm li like sngarc.ine, gardcn-slnfl', and 
tobacco, pay money rents In watering the latter crojis tho tenant reaps Iho 
whole adv.antagc of liis well , hv watering the former lie would only slmro tlie 
advantage with liis landlord The great danger in these parganahs is not 
drought, hut sinutnrbing from a surfeit of damp Tlio dread of ovcossivo mois- 
ture deters cultivators from using the canals in cloudy weatlier. And this m 
spite of the fact that irrigated lands havohoeii shown to produce wlieat 32 per 
cent better than dry ‘ Tlio only crops irrigated os a ude are, foi tho autumn 
harvest, sugarcane and bhijtca nee . for the spring linrvcst, wlicat, barley, 
orani, and their combinations 

Tho sources of irrigation are wells, livers, canals, and tanks oi lagoons 
Except m the neighbourhood of largo villages, masonry w'ells 
arc rare Those that c.xist are old, and woio built for 
dunking purposes. 'W.ilor for the fields is supplied cailhcn wells, for 
whoso construction tho nature of the subsoil is almost evciywlicro adapted. 

SoUhaiaad. Sucli cxcav atioiis aio dibtinguishcd into soHhai, or those 

which roach the subtorraucan spring (soi),‘ and harhai, oi 
tlio'^c winch derive thou watoi from pei eolation. As inBijnor, tho spots occupied 

> See the rc^uItB of Mr Moens’ esperiments in Karor nip 72 ot the settlement report, 

5 Tlio bam ol Bijnor, supra, p J75, ‘ 
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by spiing wells are iriegulfirly seattoroci, and gonci ally small. 'When sunk 
tlirough clayey or loamy soil (moti dharti) tliey last from 3 to 30 years without 
luteiioi lining. But where firm stiata alternate ^Mth sand, a casing of rope 
{hindi) twisted from the stalks of athai and bdjra mil barely preservo the 
well for till ce. If their walls aio trusted and the spring is copious, soiilidi 
Avolls are worked with the lopo and leathern bucket In Aoula west of the 
Kawab nadi, in South Saiauli, and nc.u the oity of Bareilly, the workers are 
bullocks In Biaalpur oast of tlio Deoha, in the south-east corner of Faridpur, 
and in the Pihbliit subdivision, gangs of men are employed Reliefs of four 
draw the watei, while ouohand at the well and another in the field effect its 


distiibution Theaveiago aioa iirigated by one of those spring-wells is about 
four acies in the Reason, and somewhat under two-thirds of an acie a day 

The ordinary harhai well lasts usually for but one season Its average 
depth of watci is about three feet, and when a few hours’’ 
draw'ing has exhausted that supply, the hmd must await 
its replacement by percolation. The maximum irrigation of such wells has been 
already mentioned as ten iioles (one-sixteeuth of an acre) daily. In the 
same place has been descubed the slow and laborious method of woiking them 
by Wmch-wheel {chai Lh) and lever {dhenLli) When the ordinary earthen 
well costs its possessor anything at all, his expenses are limited to two or 
three rupees. But as a rule its constmction makes no inroad on his scanty 
'finances The excavation is done by himself and fnends, the well-rope is 
twisted out of home-grown hemp, and a customaiy share of the crop lepays 
the Tillage caipentei for making the lever or wheel 

Irrigation by wheel 01 lever is however possible only where the spring- 
level is high In the west of Aonla tahsil, where it is low 
Spring eve. lather where the land lies high, a bucket and bullocks aie 

requiied. Here the top-soil is dry, and the spung-level from 16 to 26 feet 
below the surface In the rest of the district water is much nearer, being 
found 111 the lluidir at the depth of a man’s stature. ^ “ In some paits, where 


a buffalo rolls on the ground, the depiessions wdl m a short time become filled 
with water , and a hole made by pushing a common walking-stick into the 
ground fills at once ” From tho following calculation, showing the average 
depth of the spring level in tahsils other than Aonla, the khadir flats have been 
excluded — Faridpur, 13 feet 4^ inches , Rarer, 11 feet 8 inches , Nawabganj, 9 
feet 6 inches , Mirganj, 13 teet 2 inches , Bahen, 10 feet 10^ inches , Bisalpur, 
1 1 feet 5^ inches , and Pilibhit, 10 feet 8| inches The earthen wells in Kaior, 
1 Svpra, p 31, Budnun. 'Jhe area watered during the season by a barhdi well i* staled at 3^ 
acies, a / c , from 5 to 6 feet. 
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ixBd Pm-anpur wo more iiwiow liolc-^, rangms f^-m 2 to 3 f<'ol in 

diameter. 

The fii3t step towards uvor nriiration IS Hie ronslrueftoa of lompoiary 

cai then dams Blocked hv those obstacles, (he a(er rises 
Eivcr irrigation. ^ height as admits of its di'-lidmiioii either l>v lift ' 

or flush through channels The cost of embanking such d mis is met m thioo 
different ways — 

(1) The commonest plan h for the irngaluig ullage, to ennlnbnlo (In 
labour of one man per plougli, or the mono} -a ibio of (bat labour foi such time 
ns IS required to construct the d.im They then receuc the n.itci free 

(2j, The dam is made by the landholders of the \ilhgei; .,i tl,o tun ends 
of tbo embankment, who undertuko the nliolc i cspoiisihihty of its constniet.ou 
.and maintenance The cost is collccte 1 from the 1 in llioblers of ilm u ngating 
villages rateably accoi ding to the yearly aiea irng iled in eich Mlhiie b} ibo 
dam This is the system followed on tbo great Katm dams in Disalpni. 

(o'). The dam is constructed by the second melliod But tlie*cspen«cs 
are defiayed by a cess of two poi cent on tbo land-tax of each ii rig ili ng \ illage, 
without rcferonco to the actual cost of constriiotioii or die area acluall} irrigated 
This procedme is piovalent chiefly on the Aid dams in Aonl.a 

In tho last too cases the landholders of nngating idligos roeonp them- 
selves by chaiging then tenants a i\ .itcr-r itc Tin-, is nsu dly one anna per bhjha 
for crops (mjLdri) whoso lent is paid in kind, and 2 annas for cano irng.ition; 
hut in some villages H annas, whatever the crop. In all cases tlio r.ainindars 
collect considerably more than they liavo to pay The system prevails to somo 
extent in canal-watoi ed vdlagGs also, whci 0 an unautboii/od cess of Gannas 
per two-bullock plough is sometimes levied touards tho ontcilainmcnt and 
conciliation of tho canal siiboidinatcB visitiiijr the villa fro. 

^ ^ The existing s}3tcm of canals has been described above 

On tho question wliotlicr their waloi dotorioialos tho land 
the settlement officer wiites as follows . — 


In Bareilly the canal-watoi is all donvod fiom the nvors. It is highly 
charged with silt and fine mud, and like the iivor water in flood, (hough not 
to so great an extent, usually leaves boliind foi tdi/ung nlliivial deposits. IVhoi o 
the water is as puio ns m tho Ganges Canal, I can bohovo iii its doing liiiuii 
to the land. Here it certainly is not tho case xvhen used fairly. It is toi nbly 
wasted, and tbo fields aie quite swamped with watci, receiving fai more tliaii 


' For some ncconnt of lift irrigation virfa nuprn pp 31,02 Mr Moonn 
area watered by a lift-gnng nt Homewhat itioro than froni.l to li ncieii, 
experience of other diatricts that cstimatcB niipcura overatated. * 


efitlnmien (Iio ihilly 
Itutpulgdl hy v)i(t 
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is requiied. The result is that tlio inorganic constilnents of the soil arc dis- 
solved with groat rapidity ; all that the plants can consume is taken up, and 
the rest is carried down to the sub-soil out of reach of the roots. Hencefor- 
ward the land requires either fiee manuring, or the silt deposits from the canal- 
water, to produce an average crop. Where the subsoil is retentive, such as clay 
or lanicar, there the land has a tendency to deteriorate from the flooding it 
receives year after year The water stagnates in the pan and rots the roots of 
the plants, while the upper soil becomes cold and soured. The natives call the 
fiistof these two conditions alorhai; and say that when the land foimcrly 
unirngated has been freely watered for a few years m succession it cannot get 
on at all without water ‘ As a cow will not give milk properly without its calf 
before it, so land in this condition will not give a crop without water’ When 
lift or well irrigation is practised the water is necessarily economised, and no 
more given than the field absolutely requires 

“ The remedy is obvious Deep ploughing and subsoil drainage, with a 
use of hfiie and bone manures, would at once remedy the evil , but this would 
require an improved breed of cattle, an alteration in the structure of the plough, 
and increased agricultural knowledge I am not sanguine enough to hope even 
for the introduction of these requisites for many a year. Or er-croppmg and 
consequent deterioration of the land are also fostered by canals Owing to 
the rapidity with which a field can be irrigated and the consequent amount 
of labour liberated, a cultivator can have a larger area under the better crops 
or more dosdhi cultivation, while he has no more manure to put down than he 
had before. Water is so near the surface, and natuial streams are so numerous 
already, that considering the nse in the spring-level that always follows flush 
canal-irrigation, and the extortions and vexations always attendant on canals, 
and the over-cropping that they encourage, I doubt whether an extension of 
canals in Bareilly will not eventually prove a vast evil whether they will not 
induce malanous fever and all its evils here as they are said to have done m 
SaWranpur and Bulandshahr; and whether they will not eventually deteriorate 
the land. There are only two tracts in the district where I should like to see 
them made — viz,, in South Sarauh and the west paits generally of the Aonla 
tahsil, where the soil is sandy and the sprmg level low ; and in the sandy tracts 
of parganahs Karor and Farldpur ” 

Irrigation from canals is, like that from rivers, effected by either flow or 
lift } that from lagoons and tanks by lift alone. It is 
Tank irrigation. Tjnugnal for a landlord to charge his tenants for the use of 

tank water , but before watering their own fields, they must give gratuitous 
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irrigation to his home farm. He allows tenants of other landlords to use the 
BurpluB water, if any, on payment of from 1 to 2 annas per local bigha 

The writer just quoted makes some rather elaborate reasonings as to the 
Co 3 t of irnga- ^o^t of irrigation. He remarks, however, that they are 
curious rather than useful, as iirigation rarely costs any- 
thing in hard cash The wage paid for irrigation labour is sometimes 1;^ 
annas plus half a pound of parched gram {chahena), some- 
times annas plus a. quarter of a pound, and sometimes 2 annas without food. 
The ordinary working hours are from sunrise to 9 A ir. and from 3 P Ji to sun- 
set A 20-feet earthen well and its plant would cost wages 
of three excavators, Rs. 2-13 0, limng of twigs, 4 annas ; 
bucket, rope, and wheel, Rs 5, total Rs. 8-1-0. As sunk through loam the 
well should last two years, Rs 4-0-6 is the annual incidence of that cost Add- 
ing the wages of irngation labourers (Rs 9-9-0)^ and takmg 4-r!B- acres as the 
area imgated by the well, we got a resultant cost of Rs 3-5-7 per acre for one 
watermg of the spnng crop, and Rs 8-1-0 for three waterings of sugarcane 
So much for a well worked by bucket The cost of watonno- from one 
By lever or wheel- Trorked by lever or wheel would be less, as the water m 
such wells is nearer the surface, and the wells themselves 
narrower. Here the cost of sinking and lining the well is but Re. 1-9-6, and 
of plant 14 annas ; total Rs 2-7-6. The plant however lasts for two years, and 
deduofang half its price wo get a cost of Rs 2-0-6 for the season during which 
the well exists Adding as before wages of labour (Re 1-4-0 )2 and fixing the 
irrigated area at 6 kacha bighas, we must pay Rs. 3-4-3 per acre for one water- 
ing of the Tobi, and Rs 6-2-6 for three waterings of cane 

lu lift irrigation, when no charge is made for the water, the items reduce 
themselves to wages ot labour (14 annas)® and cost of plant 
(4 annas). The total cost of one watering from one lift will 
be Re 1-0-6, and of three waterings Rs 2-10-1 per acre But to save lime 
two lifts are often simultaneously employed on the irrigation of the same field 
The tasks of weeding {mrai) and hoeing {lodai) are performed chiefly 
Weeding and hoe- hired labour of both sexes The rate of remuneration 

for men is in ordinary times one anna a day and food , but 
at the beginning of the rams, when labour is in demand, that rate advances 
almost half as much again. W omen receive three quarters of an anna and food 
or one anna in all , and children half an anna a day Ten man can weed over onJ 
acre daily, at a cost of about Re 1-1-6 per acre , and 16 women can weed an 

1 Nine men for SJ days at 2 annas each d,em » One man for 10 days at 2 annas 

aaily. 3 Seven men at 2 annas the day, the tenant of the field making an eighth. 
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Rcro only, at a cost of Ro. 1 The excellence at tins work of Kurmi women 
is 2 )roverljial — 

" Btmll Kunlun ki 1 hnrpi lif th 

Klir,t nirdvc rpnc jn J o pfiih ” 

“Gnoil blood llic Kntihin b, ^^IlIl ^uli rpnd in hnnd 

HcFidc her liiipli'ind % eedi (he Rrnttful Innd *” 

The spncl {Uttnpt) is iho ti>;nal in-^lrnnu nt of weeding, vihilo hoeing is 

generally done by men armed with large hors (/(I'n) 

The tenant and his family ■^nnice as a riilr for the duty of watching the 

crop But when hired for that purpose, a labourer receives 
Watching 1 I > 

Its. 2 a month and the libeit}* of eating in the field itself 
as much grain ns ho cnics to pick there The tall auiuinn millets , and sugar- 
cane, the forircr for one and the latter for one and a half mentis, are the only 
crops on which watching is always bestowed But m forest neighbourhoods 
the spring crop also must bo guaidcd agaiii'^t tlie nightly incursions of four- 
footed marauders The uierago area guarded by one person jierched on his 
tall bamboo scadolding is rtalcd at the small figure of Jess than two acres , the 
average cost, when reincsented in monci, at fioir Be 1 for ordinary crops to 
Bs. 2 for sugarc.iue 

Keaping (Id/n) is most often paid for in kind, but sometimes in money, by 
IteapiDg time or the piece Onc-fiftccnth of the gross produce in the 

case of coarse autumn growths and winter pulses, and about 
one* seventeenth in that of cereals, lepay the reaper (/c/oo) who has brought 
the crop to garner ^ Where money wages are paid by time, the usual rate is 2 
annas a day for men, and a quarter less for women, but here the cultivator 
garners the crop himself. By piece or contract, the rate is 24 annas per 
kacha llgha^ for reaping and garnering, and H annas for reaping alone For 
cutting and leafing sugarcaue, the peeler (chJiola) receives five stacks a day and 
the leaves 

“ For cotton-picking by lured l.nbour, either tlie pickers (pai/idn) are paid 
in money at 14 annas per day, or in kind by a very peculiar and expensive 
system. At the first picking the pathdn gots one handful m every two, then 
one m three, one in four, and so on up to the twentieth picking, — the .share of 
the picker deciehsing at eveiy “osra'^ as the produce increases and becomes 
easier to pick After the twentieth picking, the picker’s share increases again 
— one m nineteen, one in eighteen handfuls, and so on, increasing as produce 

1 Elliot’s Siippl:mcntal Glossary, urticle “ liurini ” * Bdjra.judr, and maize s Set- 

tlement report of Bareilly proper, p 77 In the latter c.ase his normal share is one-tiventielh 
only but he is allowed to select his own sheaves, and of course selects the largest * Ex- 

cept ’in Aonln and Snneha the kacha bigha measures rather less than one-sisth of an acre 
Infra, weights and measures 


Heaping 
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Accoiding to tho groonish or rcddisb colour of its grain, hijra is distinguished 
Special mctliods into two varieties, hiijra and bdjji Six or eight ploughings 
principal *crops^° prepare the land for its reception , and it is sown broadcast 

Ba]ra in Sriwaii (J uly-August) with about 51bs of seed to the acre. 

Manure and irrigation are here never squandered on tlais crop ^ But it is generally 
weeded once, and souietimcs hoed as often If cut green before seeding its stalks 
are a nutritive fodder Ripening in Karttik fOctober-Novemher), it yields on a 
general a\ orage some SSOlbs of gram per acre 2 The special average of the 
river basins is in ordinary years about S50Ibs ; that of the loamy uplands 550 j 
and that of sandy soil but 4201bs. In the first-named locality the crop attains 
a stature of a dozen feet or more, and has been known to yield the bumper 
outturn of l,2801bs, per acre It is subject to two incurable diseases. The 
symptoms of tho first, known as hagiiUi/a jtlna, are the appearance of a white 
spot on the leaf, followed by tho withering of tho plant. The second, landiia 
jdna, seems to be a kind of smut or mildew, as the seed turns into a black dust. 
The repeated cultivation of bajra on tho same land may perhaps accoimt for 
the former malady', and excessive damp for the latter 

The varieties of yudr are seven, viz , Paxria, Idiphikra or latiigliar, hi 
or jogima, jeti, singlaa, dogadda or duleria, and siiar~ 
mnnlhi The first four are grown chiefiy for fodder (charri), 
the last three for grain ; and several varieties are often sown together in the 
same field. The cultivation of ju&r, its diseases, its times of sowing and reaping, 
resemble those of bdjra If grain is the chief object, but 5|Ibs. of seed are 
sown per acre ; if fodder, as much as 25 When allowed to grow again after its 
first cuttmg, the field “ ratoons” or bears a second crop. The value as fodder ‘ 
of jukr stalks, cut before seeding, may be shown by an analytical companson®" 
with turnips — 


Jitdr 




CAarri. 

Tumipt, 

Water ... ... 

• • 

. . te 17 

90 43 

Fluh’formxng matltrs . . 


. 2 56 

1 04 

Fatty or heat^prodwing maitert 

«•« 

. 11 U 

7 89 

Inorganic ditto 


... 1 14 

•64 



100 00 

100-00 


Before reachmg a height of two or three feet the stalks are regarded an 
poisonous ; and they are best cut for fodder when about two-thirds grown. 
Bxpennient has shown that irrigation would treble tbeir yearly outturn. In 

lAtSaidapet farm in Madras the outturn of bajra has been umprored by mantmeg 
3 The result of Mr. Bonlderson's expenments {1828-31) was 633lbs an sere that of to. Moen* 
(ie69-7l) 6871bB per acre But the latter S'ves 649lbs ** IlnteL. 

*The onalyslB wa* made by Dr, Yolckeraad republished m the AgncullKTal Go*ea*, Septem- 
ber, 1871, 
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than when solitary. Both mnog and the leguminous lohija have several 
vanetioBj and of the latter such vaneties as have white seed are esteeineed 
the best Moth is grown chiefly on the sandy soils of Kaior, Faridpur, and 
Aonla, 


Of cotton the indigenous variety is the only one which thrives m Bareillj 
* Expenments made viith the American and Hinganghat 
varieties have almost without exception failed Tlio crop 
requiies abundant inanurej careful cultivation, and a soil neither very diy nor 
very damp Some 20ib of seed per acre are sown by sai in Asarh (June- 
July) To clear it of fibre -and quicken germination, the seed is rubbed in 
moist cattle-dung and dried in the sun The land is prepared for its reception 
by 6 or 8 plonghings, and from 6 to 9 tons of manure per acre. If sown 
a third year running m the same field the crop is said to wither Arhar pulse 
and black nrd are sovin in the same field, the former to shade the young crop 
In the course of its growth the cotton is weeded three times, or hoed once and 
weeded twice, but rarely irrigated It is picked in the end of KuAr (beginning 
of October), the time chosen being the forenoon, when bttle dust is flyiog. 
Burnt sacufices follow the germination and precede the picking of the crop 
Sugar-stuff and claiified butter, those unfailing accompaniments of rustic 
revelry, are eaten on both occasions On the second, women visit the north 
or east of the field, pick a few of the largest pods, and hang them by their fibre 
to the tallest stalk {hhogaldai) visible They then squat round the stalk, and 
filling their mouths with parched rice, puff it out over the field Parched rico 
was scattered across that field also when the crop flowered The object is said 
to be that the cotton pod may swell out like the nee Four maunds of the 
lapus or unclcancd fibre }ield usually one of r>n or cleaned cotton The gene- 
ral average of cleaned cotton per acre is 9311b ^ Bareilly cotton is described 
as iiifenor in quality, short-stapled, and dirty The fact la that during its 
oTOwth the cultivator is too much preoccupied with his sugarcane and rice to 
spare it much attention It is insufliciontly thinned and weeded and care- 
lessly picked 


Kukm or kangni is a favourite material for native cakes and porridge 
Sown as an iitma crop in AsArh (Jtinc-July), it needs iiei- 
1 manure nor irrigation, and ripens in Bhtidon (August- 

dun, ' September) or Ku'ir (Septombor-October) About 101b of 

seed to the acre give an outturn of 20011 in gram and l,100lb in straw 
China 15 sown and reaped in summer, after me spring harvest lias been 
1 Thus M- Moon- . bat in )84S the Collector ot t=r -hstne- rfturrcl the nrern^'c rreduc^ 
as lOoIhi 



SMALL mLLETS, SESAMUAI, TILAIV. 
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girnercd Bui it is too pvocanous and too thirsty a crop to iu\ ilc frtqu'" nf 
cultivation. 

" CKnaji hd lcna,chaudah pdn( tlnia, 

Btydr c/ia(c to na Icna na iltna ’’ 

*' Who would ECO bis china lue, must full fourteen ualorincs ritc, 

But in vnin shaU water flow when the fierce siroccos blow " 

Mnndna, the rdgi of Madras, is a very prolific crop, j ielding out of 2.') It. 
of seed some 71dlh per acre. Sown on light sandy soils in Jiinc-Jnlv, oft^n 
inthosaino field as other crops, it attains maturity in Octobor-Xoicmhcr 
without the aid of irrigation If it be sown alone, its field i cqnircs'com,' Inif 
^ ^ShSmakh, and dozen ploughings. Land Qccnpicd by sliiiindkli requires L-. 
» ” ploughing, but the method of nising lhi.1 rro,, m 

nuch tile same. It is sown m May-July with about 2011i. of bckI in fl,„ 
and fields ,1. Nove.ubet-Decembet an ou.ton of ClClb to 
straw, winch ,s used as fodder, may be weighed at l,2=01b. more ' o'l 
grown on light sandy »ils without irngalion. It, field is prop, ,1 h r 
siaploiiglmigsto receive the seed m Jnne-Julv. ‘ 

per acre the produce is about 75011). on oood and 5001h ' ’ 

harvest IS in Noiember-Dccember ^ on sandy soils Tli.- 

The black variety of til, grown in the same field as h4i„ ; , 

TiUndarhar. <^tton, supplies the seed from u)„pI, ’ ‘ 

IS expressed. Itissoimi t t ^ o.i 

KoremberTO orSOlb.of seedanacre Arha ^ Oelohcr 

" - - ^»'^:Ceiter;"''''“‘'"’'- 

outturn Its p„i„ „ 1 bot « frosty season seriously 2 f™' 

An exhausting crop, fiemp “’>"‘■7 uffords. 

'"fi '"'ll Iheir seed the ! ° '’“'W “P 

b'-o ■' <l<'tached,not wiaT f”' => week ,1 °-'m- 

ou'liirn of hemp i, ft„,„ jj, 'Jj“S ‘Mtromont, bnt’nia J”!"'' ’ "‘o 

Hiccs arr. L.. e-_ n501b. an acre. 


ibec.. proper occupy harvest an i • 
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The so-called Fihbbit rices are grown not in this district, but tlie Tar^i, 
There is hoiverer a large trade in such rices at Pihbhit, and hence the name. 
Rice cultivation is thus described by Mr, Moens . — 

“ The seed is first steeped thoronghlj for a day, then wrapped in straw or cloth for three 
days, and nsnally sown on the fourth , but if the field is not ready hy that time, it is re-dned 
in thesnn, and will remain for 16 or 20 days fit for soning. The sowings are called according 
to the time and method of cultiration employed (1) C?aja —These are the first sowings 
made in Baisakh (Apnl-hlay) The field is filled with water, and thoroughly ploughed lour 
or fire times orer with the water on it till the earth is conrerted into a fine mnd (till it is 
paiij) The water Is then let off, and the field allowed to become half dry (aut)—ie, Ihe 
surface is allowed to dry to a depth of three or four inches It is then sown and thoroughly 
irrigated every third day till the rains The crop is cut m Sfiwan (Jnly-Angast). The pro- 
duce IS heavy, but the cultivation is espeneive and laborious, and only possible where water is 
close at hand (2) Bfnjua — Harabikhel has been selected, two ploughinga are given in the 
ordinary way, otherwise four or five The field is then irrigated, and when the land is half 
dry the seed is sown in Baisakh or Jetb (April-tfay or June), and left. If the weather keips 
hard and dry the seed germinates, but does not spring up till the first rams If, however, ram 
falls snorfly after sowing the seed springs np, the yonag shoots are psrehed and killed by the 
hot weather that follows, and the crop is lost It succeeds best In years when the rains set in 
late The crop la entm Bbidon (A ngast-September), and the field can then be thoroughly 
prepared for a dordAi rabt crop This method is chiefly prevalent to the north of the district, 
and IS much encouraged by the zamindars Where rents are taken in k nd, and water is easily 
obtainable, anjana, satht, and seordi are the kinds chiefly sown thus f3) Kundher '^ — This is 
very similar to gaja Land is selected on the very edge of a jhfl or pond, and thoroughly dug 
-up with a hasi and divided lu hydrta (beds), wafer is then let in and the land ploughed three 
or four braes The seed is then sown and ploughed m The sowing Is in PhSIgnii (Pebruary- 
March), and the field kept constantly wet The crop is ripe in Asfirb (Jnne-JuU) Satht is 
usually selected for this kind of cultivation The land is usually let for liund/^rr in bits or 
pdri of about two kacha bigbas each, at so much per pdr money rates are almost alwavs 
paid (4) Batika or rasota —These are the regular sowings an the ordinary rat or season, 
licneo the ijBroe. They are either (a) KhanHhar, where the rain of flood-water is collected 
in the fnyarU, the ground plonghed, and the seed sown wet on tbe water and ploughed in , the 
water 15 let off when the seed sprouts, and for four days afterwards no water is given , after 
■that any amount is beneficial, so long ns tbe top of the shoot is not covered . or (b) kuhhana, 
where the ground is ploughed ned sown broadcast in the ordinary manner 

“ The raliha sowings are between the last ten days of Jetli (May-dune) and the nnd Jlo of 
6iwan, not later , and the crop Is ripe in lo Kuet, Karttik, or /igban (September, October, 
Kovem'bcr, or December), accordrag to the kind of nec and time of sowing , four to seven 
ploughings are givm The land is very rarely manured, as the nee would then run to straw 
and be laid, cud weeds would be encouraged five sers per hacha tngha, or 8Clb per aero, S3 
the usual allowance oE seed Bauha. sowings ace rarely iingaUd artificially , the rainfall gives 
sufficient water ■W'ell-imgalion is never used for nee For a full crop water is required up 
to fifteen days before the commencement of harvest Tbe necessary amount is generally 
supplied by the natural rainfall If jkarua grass springs np, tbe field is weeded once, 
otherwise not Itice is sown as a rule in matt, gar soils, but sd'ht. barh, dhartlla. and even 
sankkarcha, are also sown m ddmat If po»s ble, the sowings commence on a Wednesday, the 
I The word WAw IS elsewhere in KohUkhundappUed rather to a variety of nee than a 
method of sowing nee. 
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culling on n Sunday At the Brst cutting the produce of one kacha btiwa ifl given to the hhera- 
or a /aklr The seed is either sown hroadcaat, which Is the ordinary method, or In n niir- 
tery or pantr* and the young plants transplanted No delay must take place In this work, »o 
that the plants may be as short a time as possib e above ground a calm day is sclecte 1 for the 
purpose As soon as the transplanting is completed m a ktydn the water Is let in to overflow 
the plants. The harvest time is regulate 1 by the time of sowings, which is early or lalo 
according to tae rainfall Bro idly speaking, the coarse rices are sown and cut early , the finer 
kinds are sown early and cut late. ’* 

^ The operation of husking {chhatdo) the iice is performed by men of tlie 
Banjara caste According to the contract most m vogne, they retain the clmtl’ 
and thrcc-eiglitlis of the gram, returning the remaining five-eights to tlicir 
employers. It is usually reckoned that in 40 sers of the paddy or unhusked 
crop there are 27| of clean noe, 2^ of broken nee {kinki or LJiaM, and 10 

of hosh (okoo. or shut). Th. last i, the estabhshed perquisite of Iho pomes 
«ho accompany the BanjSras on their wanderings. ^ 

To destroy a moth (ttrka) by which the nee is iniared the „! , 

•mo ed with aniseed „r mnslard-oil. earned along 

lighted con dung cake Other enemies of the mop are the he! '1 ^ 

pillar, rnsl (a^ana), and the weeds or grasses known ®‘”'” 

irsim prmtrala), bami, mi garg„a. The seed of th« f 0^‘>- 
cullivators, the garyaa by cattle, and the barn, by huBihS' Tb 
dace of unhusked rice, as ascertained by fieouent ™ Pro- 

1, 21S1b. per acre, of which 8371b wilUe ckaned r about 

SOblb husk Th, straw, which is used as Mer iT’ ^ and 

1.1001b per acre. The best rice ,s raised m lb ""T '» 

p-.rganaIi.;iiithese„ll,er,ao„|j.,..,<,,„j ' “ “rthern and o.istorn 

f lilted for rents .at Hs 2 to Bs 34-0 per lure'T 

from n, S-G-O to Us 4 G-0 p,.. f”™; f'"' and simih, nces 

necs, nl Bs 1-1 2-0 to Re 7 per .acre ’ The 7 superior 

nvomge period of five years ono f i ^ variable and ^ 

41: e;:::^ ^ar:st:4 

Sugarcane ^’otwithstandinw us larrro . 

'•;7 «.r ■» 

^'•(10,. r?) A (2) black 

“ro Powii onli iw "2 ”"f ’ “d (13) fa*! 

• tZ''!. Fsw.™, s’! and . ”'*“roriet.ea 

a«.™i “ro., s fnX'r,:' '’.r ‘'■'■"r 

Gazetteer, come 
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sugar alone The method of ciiltuation ^allcs uccoi ding to localit\. In tlie 
uplands the field is prepared by a year’s fallow , during y Inch constant jiIoueIi- 
■McihoJ of cnltiva- mgs^ and nianurings aie administered Souings begin, ns 
lion in the uplands uiimediatcl} after a y atenng in Cliait (Marcli-April) 

A con'iecrated plough, marked yilh a red stupe, is followed across the field b> 
another of less halloycd character bearing mould-boards to yidcn (ho fiirroy. 
Immediately after the second plough walks the sower, or ‘‘elephant ” fresh fioiii 
a feast of sweetmeats and clarified butter Jlo is adorned with a red frontal 
mark, yith garland':, and siher The bits of cane,- yhich he (brows crosswyo 
(ivcJiha) into the fiiriow at eicry choi t pace, have been stored in a hole coicred 

lighth w itli earth or moistened Icaic': Behind llio “ elephant,” conics a man 
named “ the crow,” (o adjust such cuttings as ha\ e not fallen light into plain 
Tlic elephant is 'Joinetimes accompanied bj a third person, named “ the donkei,’’ 
who carries at his ynist (he basket containing (ho cuttings Tho nppearuneo 
of a horseman in tho field dining the soy mgs is hailed as a lucky omen A feast 
of pulse-currj and other ddicacies refreshes on the comjiletion of their labours 
all (hosi- ( ngaged’’ in the process Hemp and (he caslor-oil plant (imr/oinm) 
arc sometimes sown on the borders of tlie fiihl, nml iird and inilons airongst 
tlie crop it'ilf, Tl 0 cost eT cane-cutting«, yliin pnrdinsid, lariis from It® C 
to Its S pf r acre 

Jf nin falls in Jlai -June tlie etc p is y ati red once, and if not, (w !rr , but 
in 't nu nu>id tr ids no irrigation is tuidid rroni four to * t k n lua mes are 
adiniDHteri 1 in diflr rent months dn it m .Tniu •■liilv t J '-rhAj, 1 iim\ ri as (lio 
A j. r/ t /} I, I' reiisjib ri '! till nio-( import uit 

•* I»1 '! n»\r'.i Bill'll •! , M ■ r iirrs n> niil'c !i 
*' If In A fl, l! '■1 I" 1 I urinfSiIl'Iii, 
s ifiji Mi'-iifr i»t I/i)'Br'«r-r‘' 


Bit t» and *'11 r !'f ’ -ri [ ' -f h iin 1 t •! ll ; • ri mi iti-'ri i-f il i m ttoiyi, 
at fl < 's'-t' !i r I f. 1 > 1 in Si p'l ir I r-f i ' ! i i-, nr I in t! - 
' ' fl ll'i . iny M"i (1 tl. 1 ( rl a i' f 1 } I !, r , I ^ (f 
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the following incantation — 

"UtUo, Deo I Baithe Deo! paonwanan chhatkao, Deo Gnru, GajaJhar ! 

UnboQ thiko Kampila Rameahwar ' UtUo Deo, sahan»ar ulliSn 1 ’ 

•< Anac oil 1 Be seated, oh Lord 1 Spread they carpel a, Qo 1 of G i; a, Grr Ih - 1 ' 

S.t on them, Highest Rama o£ Eampd Arise, Qod, a thousand t.nic, nrDn,;. ” 

canoitiZ irjuTr 

-«> 0^ ir t: r'“- 

r,c.o„, by the pres,a.ng Arabia the teep.ng ef ,b„ crop IT T ' ! 
Muago IS a scene of festivitr nnd • i . ” lac v. ho!.} 

Hoescs ere Bet ia order, and o’arn.oe, ^1^,71 "" ' 

rams, recommence ° ^ snspemlccl tlurmg tlm 

lu the oorth.ro prrgtathB Ibo Sold desttned for B„ooro,„e „ „ , 

Kharikcanc ^ Preparatory falloir Th » ''Ho.-rcl 

// > ,, somno-s finds if * ° ‘'''i^'iiiin li.irtc^l 

(f^odon, haira, &c ). bntdann. the erowtirnf!, 'n.Hots 

Tr dT 7 ‘ ; r'"« 

B !Xi:T:r r -C T: r'"'"-' to sprout 

■“ auantu w 

■»s ™>1 conectl,,i,„„ «, ! 1»%. Md be t , ^ “ ''“T 

'‘'”>'SibebankBof,^'T^'*‘“S"«‘''e ..grown , ‘ ■'w de.u. 

~t;S ■! £BS‘- 'St'" '— 4 . ‘ 

■ ro.iS”'. .h.u,d C"t" 7f ■» 

^^■^^Pphnerxe: 
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The gnr or rdb prepared from the chopped cane^ is sold to tie sagar-boiler 

„ ^ „ {khondsdn). v^ho has inmost cases adianced money on 

Su’ar bollera , *' 

the crop. The inciease duriuo: late jears of sugar-boilers 
and agents points partly to an extension m this system of advances In 1848 
Bareilly proper possessed 174 Ichandstiiis and 34b‘ drras , in 1872 the numbers 
had risen to 561 and 948 respectively. Many landowners now engage in the 
business, which, owing to the ease of recovering at harvest the money ad- 
vanced to their tenants, is to them pecnhaily piofitable The amount lent 
varies considerably, from Rs. 5 or 6 per kacha bigha in Baheri to Rs 10 or 
even Rs 18 in Blsalpur. A wiitten engagement binds the borrower to sell the 
produce of the croji to the lender at a puce fixed in the bond, and to pay on the 
advance a rate of interest, also specified therein As the price is always fixed 
below market- rates, and the interest innges fiom 12 to 30 per cent per annum, 
ruin is too often the result of taking such advances 

The establishment in Aonla and Karor of seveial small native factories 
has of late years expanded the cultivation of indigo This 
dye isgiown also in Bfsalpur, where the Shdbjabdnpur 
concern of Minna holds a few villages. From 16 to 20fb of seed are sown 
per acre, either — 

(1) At the end of Phdlgnn or beginning of Cbait (t e in March), 
when the sowings are known as ^awana and twice irugated The harvest is 
in Sdwan (July- August) or Bhddon ( August- Sepfemberj 

(2) In Asdih (Juno-July) on lands that have borne cane or cotton 
during the preceding autumn, or other crops during the pi eceding spring. 
Here two ploughiugs are required. When the last crop has been cane or cotton, 
the indigo receives one vateriug, and if not watered by well, one harrow;pg. ^ 
When a spring crop has last occupied the land, one irrigation before sowing,’ 
and three or four after, aie necessary In either case the indigo is cut at the 
same time as jinmaua The crop sown iii Asiirh on cauo or cotton lands is 
recfarded as the best of its kind. 

O 

(3) In the same month, along with mai/o and jiiar, when the crop is 
knowm as land If soil and rams are good, it is reaped m Bluidon (August- 
September) , but if not, it is left teneui, to produce a fur outturn next season. 

(4) Or m Sawan, with bdjra or cotton, w'hen the crop is grown foi 
seed alone It remains in the field after its companion crop is cut, and fiowors 
m Karttik (October-November) Much of the seed is exported to Bengal 

The plant is cut,” writes Mr Moens, “ when it is about a foot to afoot^, 
and a half high. The produce is from 5 to 20 factory mannds of plant pc^ , 

^ For some accotJot ol thif fur end rai maDuIa.cturc, vide lup p 83. 
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TBe great mixed crops of the spnng harvest, ffojai, bijra, and gocJma, are 
raised bj much the same course of tillage as barley or gram, and their produce 
may be set down at about the same value “ The practice of sowing leguminous 
and culmiferous plants together,” writes Mr, Moens, “ has the sanction of the 
best agriculturists m Europe, who similarly sow clover with barley, oats, and flax. 
Dew readily forms on the leguminous plant, which would not form on the cul- 
miferous, and in seasons of drought the practice is often the means of saving 
both crops. Besides, the spreading leaves of the leguminous crop check the 
growth of weeds ” 

The minor spring staples (peas, wastir pulse, linseed, sarson and Idhi 

mustards) are always sown broadccast and nearly always 
Minor opring crops .r j % j-U / j 7 \ m 

as the second crop or the year (dosa/a) xhey are never 

weeded or watered The broad details of their cultivation and their average 

outturn on the rare occasions when they are sown as the only crop of the year 

(purdl) appear in the following table — 


1 

Kameof crop. , 

No of 
plongli- 
ings 

Seed per 
ncre 

Sown in 

Reaped in 

1 

Produce 
per acre. 

Peas 

%% 

3 to 8 

16 to 20ft 

October 

Febrnnry March ... 

siolb 

MatCr 

• •• 

3 6 

Ditto 

Ociober-NoTember 

1 ApnI-May ... 

Ditto 

Linseed 

««• 

3 „ 4 

Ditto 

October 

Ditto 

»*« 

Sarson 

• • 

3 „ 6 

Ditto 

October-November 

Ditto 

sseib 

Lahi 


3 „4 

SOB 

September-October 

December- January 

Ditto. 


Masdr," writes Mr Stack, “is what we call lentils It was a dish of 
•masdr ddl (red lentils pottage) for which Esau sold his birthright ” Linseed 
is so very rarely sown as purdl \ihai no sahsfactoiy figure can be entered 
against it in the last column Asa dosd/n crop its outturn is some 
per acre. The dosd/u produce of the other ci ops may be set down at about 
half the purdl 

The past 40 years liave been signalized by a great advance m both 
tillage and irngation Cultivation, which had spread but 
tiTa"t?or*and °irrigfl- slowly up to the assessments of 1835, has smee then m- 
creased by over 27 per cent, m Bareilly proper and 33 per 
cent, m Pihbhit The increase has been most marked m parganahs Karor, 
Aonla, Naw dbganj, and Pihbhit. In the last it has amounted to 54 per cent , 
against but 19 per cent, m the adjoining parganah of Puranpur. Owing partly 
to the deadliness of its climate, paitJy to the sparseness of its inhabitants, 
parganah has still the widest extent of cultivable waste. Except in its best 
oldest yiUages, cultivation is seldom permanent. Ihe first signs of exhaustion!:-,' 
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in n field arc followed l.y >ls desorhon for frc-sli gronnd c•l«c^vl.crc>. It has 
been nlrendv noticed that of the total district area 1,140,158 acres arc 

returned as cultivated and 178,0 <3 onh as barren 

In all parganahs Fn^c Balia and Saneha the increase of irrigation has 
more than hopt pace ^Mlh that of tillage The proportion of Nvalored to total 
cullnation has miicc 1835 ri<=en l.v 8 0 per cent for the nliolc district, ranging 
from 0 2 per cent in Sarnuli to 28 0 per cent in Kiihar. Settlement records 
show that of the present eiilli\ iled area (1,11'', 158 acres) 42f,llG acres 
arc ^^alcrcd and 720,042 acres drv The i.roporlion of ualercd to dr^ is far 
higher in Bareilly proper than Pihhlnt, \\liore, t\a-pt in jear-* of drought, 
iriigation is seldom needed 

In the history of the di'-tncL ‘•uch ^ ears of drought ha^ e been only too 
familiar Of their attendant famines eomcihmg has been «-aid in tlic Btidaun 
notice, 1 and it is lierc needful to mention only sneh delails ns concern 
Bareilly itself The great famine of 1783-8 1 has been immortalised In Camp- 
heirs poetic sfiicturcs on the Company’s npatln.^ But so 
Paniinco 1(83 M Bareilly ^\as concerned, those slnclnrfb ha\e no 

force, for Bareilly v>ns not at that lime in the Company's po>=scssion. 

In July, 1S03, tho collector despatches to Goicrnnicnt complaints of 

scanty lainfall , and his anxicl}' ivas aficryards justified 

ramincct 1803-01. , ,./<•, r .i . .i 

by tho coiiiplclo failure of llio nulninn crop On the 

harvesting of tins crop depended half tho land-roi cniic , but a quarter only 

was realized, and (ho balances, Rs 1,38,1GG in October, rose in No\ ember 

to Rs 2,97,000 The failure of tho wmlcr rams tliroafcncd a yot gra^c^ 

disaster, for the spring crop vas pining \m(1i drought, and tho failure of two 

liarvests in succession ah\ a} s means famine. T\m) streams were danimcd for 

■ pnarposcs of irrigation , but in deprecation of further measures the collector 

rentured the somewhat audacious stalomcnl lint tho and soil of Rohilkband 

Avas peculiarly liable to tho attacks of drought, and that nothing could bo dono 

by art to counteract tho niggardness of nnlure The absence of funds and 

organization would have furnished a better excuse for inaction In April, 1804 

famine Avas at its height , and a tour through tho district satisfied tho collector 


that tho reports of his suhordiimtcs had been lu no wise c\aggoratod. Tho 
pooplo Avero every where slaiving Tho spring crops were on sandy soils too 
scanty to bo worth reaping, and the farmers allowed their hungry cattle to 
browse down tho shrivelled stalks With tho autumn hanesrof 1804 tho 
•' X . abated. In remissions of land-tax it cost tho .idniinistr.alion over 

.V j ^0 records of lives lost or increased crime have been preserved. 

“"‘Y 1 ^'’Pra rP 32 S6 i See his ritan.r<s n/ l/„pe. 
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Tlio Jong delay of tlic r.uns excilod fears of dcnrtl) in 1819, but 3 
ScnrclticR of 1619 tinioljr fall in tlio end of Scplcinbor revived the drooping 
and 16 . j 20 , Cl ops I’ricos woro for a time Ingli, but the collector 

was directed to buy for export to less favoured districts Ks, 50,000 worth of 
grain. In 182.')-2G, again, tho drought, winch liad already afilicted more 
western districts, found its way into Bnrcillv. A fresh settlement of land 
revenue was impending, and while throning land out of cultivation with a 
view of reducing nsscssinoiits, tho landlords were rnck-renling their tenants 
The autumn crop f.iilcd thronglioiit the district, and prices rose high. A fall 
of ram towards the close of January dissipated tho heavy gloom of despair that 
had fallen on the pensanir} of Pilibhlt, hut failed to raise hopes that tho spring 
harvest in Bareilly pi opci would OKCcod threc-riuartcrs of the nsnal outturn. 
Prospects were repotted in JIarch as even worse. lint judged by (ho rovenuo 
collections, the harvest cannot liavo been so bad ns was expected The Govern- 
ment loss w.as limited to remissions of Rs 22,269 in Pilibldt 

The next drought was however more inj'nnons, resulting in n severe 
^ l.tmnio Five v'oars of indinoront seasons were followed 

Fammea of 1837 -iB 

by a dolaj’ of rain in tho summor of 1837 Agriculture 
was said to bo at a standstill, and tho poojilo on the point of starvation Rob- 
beries of grain became frequent, and in August bread-riots combined with 
those crimes to fill tho district juil By the end of tho year tho autumn crop 
had been lost, and tboro was ovciy cbanco of losing in Pilibbit (bo spring crop 
also In the beginmug of 1838 tho Governor-General (Lord Auckland; visited 
the district Ho reported that tho spring-crop w as scanty, but that Bareilly 
and Rohilkliand geuoiully had suflcrcd less than tho Du/ib. Other facts con- 
firm his views, and show that a middling harvest must have been reaped. The 
district was not one of those which benefited by the chanty of the Oalcutfa 
Roliof Committee, and no remissions of rovenuo woro found necessary. 

The famine of 1860-61 w.as m Bareilly a trifling scarcity, but that scar- 
city is nevertheless remarkable as the first in which relief 
Scnrciiy of I8C0-CI j-ngjigm-Qg on the modern principle were adopted. A few 

showers late in July, 1860, excited hopes which wore crushed by succeeding 
months of drought. The autumn crop failed, and the parched earth held out 
no better prospects for that of the spring. Signs of distress appeared amongst 
tlie poorer classes, and between October and the end of January small doles of 
food and blankets woro distributed by Government. In February relief-works 
and poorliouses of tlie kind already dosoiibodiu the Budann and Bijnor notices ^ 

wore opened , and during tho same month 15,378 persons wore relieved at a\ 

cost of Rs. 921. But tho woist was past. By tho middle of Maich tho spring 
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crop again promised its usual outturn, and prices fell A fair liai vest n as 
eventually garnered, but tbe luduK of starving paupers from otb'er districts 
postponed the closing of poorlioiises until tho end of July The people relieved 
had by that time amounted to 146,129 The oKponditure, which had reached 
Ka 9.024, was more than covered by tho funds contributed in equal shares by 
Government and local charity Besides the sum thus spent on poorhouses, 
Es 9,355 were in this district and Budaun paid to 91,651 able-bodied 
labourers employed on tho Bareilly and Huthras road. The land-revenue was 
collected without remissions, and throughout the scarcity a high standard of 
order was maintained Tho number of gang-robberies W'as normal , but while 
thefts became less frequent, housebreakings increased 


Famine ol 1869 


Drought was again the cause of grave alarm in August, 1868 The rains 
of the succeeding month served to save the autumn crop ; 
but the exportation of grain to less fortunate districts raised 
prices, and threw into actual distress those who are always on the verge of 
hunger Belief works were opened with the close of the year, and the spring 
crop became the subject of anxious attention Hopes fell with the attacks of 
frost and white-ants, to rise with bounteous showers of winter ram In Feb- 
ruary, 1869, however, the prospects were reported good, and hailstorms in 
March were too late to prevent the harvesting of a three-quarter crop In the 
latter month, and again in May, the Local Relief Committee were withheld 
only by the advioe of the collector from closing the poorhouses which had 
been opened towards the end of January The relief-works on the Bisalpur 
and Puranpur road, where the daily attendance of paupers had waned to 176, 
were actually closed with the termination of June But the slow exportation 
of gram had been doing its work. Stocks were depleted, and a sudden and 
alarming rise of prices was the consequence. Relief-works were re-opened on 
the 28th of July, and crowded next day by hungry thousands The congrega- 
tion of such large bodies at Bareilly was held objectionable on samtary grounds, 
and tbe poor who flocked m from the surrounding country were sent back tb 
work on the district roads The municipality of Bareilly suspended octroi 
duties on corn until its price should fall to 10 sers the rupee. Two officers of 
great local experience (Messrs Inglis, G S I , and Sapte, C.B ) were deputed 
to report on the dearth ; but matters had mended before their ink was dry. 
The bursting of the rams on the 29th July raised the spirits of the people, and 
although prices rose steadily for exactly a month afterwards, no fears were 
entertained for the autumn crop From the beginning of September prices fell, 
and by October the pressure may be said to have ceased. Relief-works were 
closed in the Inst third of October, and poorhouses on the 12th of December. 
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The relief-wolks just mentioned -were divided into district ard special. 

,, , The former were limited solely to the constmetion and re- 

Its relief operations. i i i 

pair of district roads. The latter comprised 15 w’orks of 

more vaiied nature, including labour on the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway, 

employment at the central jail, restoration of the dam on the Jud near 

Bareilly, drainage and levelling jobs m that city itself, and the construction of 

the Biydbuni tank The daily average of persons relieved during the famine, 

and the total cost of their relief, may be thus detailed • — 



Average 

Total cost. 


dailp attendance 

Hb 

Early relief-works on the Bisalpur and Puranpur road 

. '122 

10 679 

Special relief-works 

3 716 

27,807 

District roads 

... 6^6 

4,846 

Gratuitous relief at poorhouees 

... liS 

1 1 142 


4 999 

64,37'! 


The expenditure was met by Government and municipal grants, an allot- 
ment from the Central Relief Committee at Allahabad, and local contributions 
The wages on the works were reduced to the lowest scale compatible with bare 
subsistence, and the relief giv'en at the poorhouses took the form of cooked 
rations ^ It is perhaps hardly necessary to remark that only those unable to 
labour on the relief-works were admitted to the poorhouses 

In the latter establishments it was observed that lunacy and ulceration 
of the cornea, ending, if not promptly checked, in blindness, were the common 


results of prolonged starvation The following table shows the prices of gram 
before, during, and after the crisis of tbe famine* — 


Month and /ears. 


1869 


Sepiemher, 1868 
October „ 
November „ 
December 
«Janaary, 
Nebmary 
March 
April 
May] 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


11 *** 

19 * 
tl ** 


Amount of grain purchasable for one rupee 



Wheat 

Rico 

Ut 

%c5 

0 

e 

•1— » 

ca 

o 

N 

5 

-2 

C3 

ca 

Gram 

Moth. 

l-l 

0 

to 

es 

is! 


s. 

c 

S 

a 

S 

0 

s 

c 

s. 

c 

s 

c 

S 


S 

c 

s 

c 


16 

0 

12 

8 

13 

2 

20 

0 

21 

14 

25 

0 

20 

6 

18 

12 

24 

6 

• 

13 

2 

11 

4 

16 

0 

•7 

8 

17 

4 

18 

12 

16 

14 

16 

4 

20 

0 


1 1 

4 

10 

16 

13 

12 

13 

12 

16 

0 

18 

12 

14 

11 

16 

16 

18 

12 


10 

16 

10 

10 

IS 

12 

13 

2 

16 

0 

15 

0 

12 

8 

13 

12 

16 

13 

• «« 

11 

9 

1 1 

4 

4 

6 

13 

12 

'7 

S 

16 

14 

13 


14 

G 

17 

8 


10 

12} 

10 

10 

’2 

3 

12 

3 

13 

12 

16 

0 

11 

14 

12 

8 

16 

0 


16 

16 

10 

6 

12 

8 

12 

8 

14 

6 

29 

8 

16 

14 

1 1 

4 

IV 

0 


15 

16 

10 

0 

11 

4 

12 

8 

16 

0 

21 

4 

'4 

6 

U 

4 

IB 

9 


16 

10 

10 

0 

12 

8 

12 

8 

6 

0 

20 

0 

13 

2 

10 

0 

16 

4 


12 

S 

S 

12 

7 

13 

9 

6 

8 

2 

16 

10 

11 

4 

8 

2 

13 

3 


9 

1 

7 

8 

8 

12 

8 

12 

6 

8 

10 

10 

8 

7 

7 

8 

9 

6 


8 

7 

7 

13 

7 

8 

2 

8 

10 

0 

0 

10 

8 

2 

6 

0 

8 

7 


8 

2 

7 

8 

6 

4 

6 

0 

16 

0 

11 

4 

8 

7 

6 

0 

7 

3 


0 

7 

11 

14 

17 

8 

16 

14 

18 

0 

10 

0 

R 

12 


• • 

6 

4 


8 


11 

U 

18 

12 

17 

3 

21 

0 

7 

8 

6 

4 

13 

2 

3 

12 


for wonieD, and 4 anna for children , the scale of food at 
16 oz of flour and <4 of vegetables for adults, 

12 „ „ 2 „ „ children over 10 year* 

and 8 „ „ 2 „ n » under „ 


li annas for men, 1 anna 


old. 


miksebAl pboduots. 
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On UiG incroase of ciimo and decrease of rovcnne collections tlic famine 
Lad but trifling eflfect No recoid exists of the lives it destioyed 

Of the distress and even famine caused by defective rains in 1877-78 a 
detailed ofPcial narrative icmains to be •written. The 
amine 0 17? 8. jx^tunin crop almost completely failed, but the spiing out- 
turn ■was exceptionally good Relicf-woiks wcio opened ontbo 14tb September, 
1877, and poorbouses two da3'^3 earlier The foimer were closed on the 16tb 
April 1878, the lattei are still (March, 1879) open. 

The districts of a great alluvial plain have seldom much to sbo'w in the 
nay of mineral piodiicts, and Bareilly is no exception to the 
Mineral products. little stone used in its buildings is obtained 

elsewhere That of wbicb the Bbitaura monument is constructed came from 
Mirz.ipur, and the stone required for mortar-mills is imported from Agra and 
Debli Biiek-clay can, of couise, be procured on the spot. 

The nodular limestone known as kanLar is comparatively scarce. In 
quantities that repay excavation, it is found only at Fatebganj East, at one or 
two places betw'een Baioill}' and Bbojupura, at one village between Jahdnabad 
and Ricbba, and at Chbnra on the border between Btsalpur and Faridpur par- 
ganabs Kankai serves as a material for two purposes — the metalling of roads 
and burning of lime for mortar Its cost whon i^ised foi the former purpose has 
been shown in the Budaun notice ^ About 20 raaunds of the kind fit for lime- 
biirniug can be obtained for Rs 4 or 5 Lime is burnt also from the ooze 
formed of lacustrine shells {sipt.), and could formerly bo dug in excellent 
quality from the basin of the Ramganga, at Karpia and Kbanpuia, inFaiidpur. 
But the supply fiom the latter souice is almost exhausted 


PA.RT III. 

IlTHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY OF THE DISTRICT 
The filst attempt to number the people of Bareilly was made between 

Mr Bonlderson’s 1830, when Mr Boulderson, in revising the assess- 

pnrtiai census of meut under Regulation VII of 1822, took also a census of 

18-28-30 .-.n Ti P , , 

412 villages from almost every pargana of the district 

On a total area of 205,170 acres he found a population of 104,168 souls, or 325 

to the square mile, but bis calculations weie limited to the rural distiicts, and 

took no count of towns.® The first regular census, that of 

1847, gives for the parganas which now constitute the 

> Supra pp 3G.S7, ^liere the price of brick and other building materials is also shown. 
O ill,; 4 7i7» 
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r,70 

*) i 


(li'.tnc'l a (el'll population of 1,10ft, (HO pcr.oii^i, m nlmnl •r)2 (o the (slatulc)* 
f-rjinro inilo. Tlioio ’o S07,I7J of uliom (H 1,00!) followed occupa- 

tU'Ui ttiu’onni'clt 1 with ii;;rituUtin'. 'J’lu MtiHaluvuin nmnliurud 2 18,000 souls, 
(if ^\]lo)n 1 10,ni S wore f u»'’i;p d in riillivaltoii. Tlu'rfi ui ro 0, ‘101 Milage? or 
loun>ilup-, of V. liio'i ■! ImloM'r .OjO )i) iu’inl>itau(-<, 'I'uo hticr woro Bareilly 
(02,208), I'llil'lid (2o,lo2), Bnalpur (7,2 lo)i oufl AouK (7,010). Tlio town 
jiopul.itiun llirri'furi) tuunutil' I t« 1.12,2'' 1, or 11' > p"r rent, of tlio tot.al popa* 
hitiou. 'J lu'i entiiurr Uiou v.-th rll. c (<' 1 on <.'>ru' uint i rirlt) principle-, nud llio 
iiuinlu'r't of nmlo niid fotii ili tnlialut'int'i urrr not rccordtd •^'oparntoK. 

The uo't O' ucral ('tiMin too! pi itr m Ih.'i.'l, ami shoui d ti total population 
ol 1 , 11 ll,b It*, V. (til tuli'iiiit^ lit r)27* 1 to llu' ‘.fjtiaru milo. TIio 
lolil nn i ot Iho (h^trul, i -Ian it'd lit 1,. 770, 31 1 acres in 
1817, h IS lu 18'o iu>’n to 1 I'Ml atn 1 , Imt tin diln'ronto ina\ bo duo to 
niorr iccui.vlo inca'.urrui'-ut in ih" hlter } . ir 'J’l— { ojnilalton v.jw thus dis- 

iributrd — 


(Vniiui of ifi'3. 



A'lrii t 1 tt 1 1 

Nt>' -Jl'.'.li LCtl lU'T' 

Totkk 


1 

1 




“r* 

* 

a 

*5 

1 

W 

:3 

p 

u 

cr 

n r 

Ti 

o 


7i 

n 

is 

a 

& 

c « 
o 

c 

rt 







ie 

a 

Tliuduu ,, 

415,80V 

331,953 

1 

101,755 

01,7 12 

P30 TCO i 

1 

103,487 

1,021,247 

Musalmfins , 

GB,705 

1 

G2,450 

81,002 

1 TD/130 

131,245 

IC1,338 

1 

292,CS3 

Total . 

5U,G02 

447,403 

1 

183,057 

171, U8 

0C2,O06 

364,828 

1,310,830 


Ill ilioso calculations llio pai^aiulis sinco transferred to tbo Tardi have 
nfraiu been c\cludGd It 11111 be seen that in six years tbo population had 
increased by 207,890. Of the 3,184 villages and townships, 3,152 had less 
than 1,000, 105 belli ecu 1,000 and 5,000, and 5 over 5,000 inhabitants. The 
population of the city of Baioilly amounted to 111,332, of Pihbliit to 26,760, 
of Bisalpnr to 8,902, and of Aoiila to 8,981. And a ficsh town, Shmpun, 

I UnliKo RUCccetlinB nuincralions, tills census mloptcil for its calcnlntions the geographical 
rquaro mile o£ 817’2 acres Itlnoladod returns for fliopirgaans smeo transferred to the 
Tarul. 
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0EH6US OF 1865. 

8,S81 wears on the list of te oontaining over 5,000 

The penultimate census, that of 1865, showed a distinct improvement in 
maOiod over both its predecessors. Details as to castes 
Cenaus of 1865. occupations, the proportion of children to adults, and 

other matters, ^vere taken for the first time. The returns showed, however, 
an increase of 3,066 in the total population, which was now distributed as 


follows; — 


lUUU>YO . 


AGE10UI.TOnAL 

NoN'AonicnLTcnAL 



1 Sfales 

Females 


Males 

r cmaUs. 



Religion | 

< 

1 

i£ 

>> 

o 

CD 

•—>» 

3 

<3 

1 

a 

"w 

o 

1 

H 

to 

•V* 

■< 

oi 

O 

i « 

tn 

•5 

<5 

tn 

U* 

5 

CZ 

Grand total 

Hm- 

d<is 

274,669 

162,224 

230,4631 

1 

140,460 

807,796 

94,629 

60,638 

88,742 

45,854 

274.CG5 

1,032,459 

Mnsal- 

mdns 

1 

89,500 

1 

23,819 

1 

34,625 

20,615 

118,689 

63,197 

34,764 

85,465 

13,870 

i 

180,286 

298,875 

Total 

314,169 

186,073 

1 266,078 

101,005 

926,386 

162,726 

1 

86,301 

139,197 

77,724 

454,949 

1,331,334 


Besides the population heie shown there weie 6,160 souls belonging to the 
military, 1,557 Europeans, and 14 Eurasians. The population to tbo square 
mile was returned as 582 BareilJy city is returned as containing 105,649, 
Pilibbit 27,907, Aonla 9,947, and Bisalpur 9,005 inhabitants. Bnt Shiupuri has 
been displaced by Neoria Husampur, with a population of 5,339 inhabitants. 
It remains to notice the statistics collected at the census of 1872 As 

Census of 1872 Perfect yet obtained, these statistics 

deserve greater detail than those of former enumerations 

*0 P^PaWion for each pa. 

.as n.t m.nr Ear.., .a, u.,. 
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Tho tnblo just gn cri shows lliat Jliiulu ninlos in 1872 miinhoreil t- i t, 12 G, or 
ns 8 percent of the ontiro llimlu pojnil.it ion , wlnlo the number of llitula 
females was 553 ,i:» 7 , oi AG 2 poi cent of that population In tho si, no maimer 
tho'lMusnliuun males amounted to 1 ( 12 , 278 , oi 52 5 jocr cent, and tho Jlusal- 
infm females to HG,d 01 . or d 7 v per cent , of tho total Musalm.'m iiojnilation. 
Or tahnrr tho entire iiojiulalion, wo find that there is a pcrcciitago of 53 81 
,„nlcs lo 40 1 C fumalc^ nnj of 7 S 7 » Il.mluB to 21 21 Mosalimln, 

StaUsUcs rolalmg loboC.b u.fi.m./.oa^oro colloctoa lor/bo firs /,„.om 
1872 . Tlicy showed tho oxistonco lu tho district of lol 
Infirmities jnsnno persons and idiots (IS fcmnlos), or *102 per 10,000 

n ,1 1 linn-s 410 deaf and dumb (81 females), or 2'7 per 10 , 000 , 4 , 54 G 

n^d° Si" females), 01 20 9 per 10 , 000 , and 42 L lepers (47 females), or 2 7 
10^000 A^o stalislics were oolloctcd at tho same time, and for what they 
fo„oav.„g lab, 0 As Indian 
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knoTT tbeir own nges, approximnto correctness w'ns all that iho cnunicralor could 
hope for : — 
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30 .. 60 2,896 45 28,140 O-O ,34, 4 5 ,903 6 3 36,741 4 6 3,053 6 0 


0 1 } 30,053 6 0 

d J-a ao“ ‘'’O POF.I,a,o„ info 

1,015,746 persons V''..-,,, to th. •< ,’1 O‘J.5 

Wanu’s fourfold , ^ wastes ’ (480,787 f.niml.m), 

and Sudras, Yvas onr.B Bi.ibm.aus, KsliatnyaH, Viiiiivan, 

t77o latter classes do 1 ^'^gnized as au historical tnitli, Ihit I In, 

he denied that thev ^ 2 - and it has gnuluiilly .loiiii) (o 
ho regarded as th^ ' j census classificalion luiiy, I, ho, ■()(',„ n. 

castes ofVais-raanf ^''^^““^tauoo,s. " Tim two i,u„/,im,VV 

tiler; and after the “ have bnnii o\|)ii),p(H|iilli)iitV 

all the remainder h^-^- ' J^n'ihiuau, Th6Ivni’, lunl HiMlhlh 

The Puranic together as imRonllivimoiiH," 

P , creation oonjnrmi Itniluuiuv, (Von, lhu iioad 

^ sufficiently raiuilinv, Ihmli umiuluM.i ul' (hy 

trace their dcHceu' sluowd lo mtnort Iho tllilh ul' ihi' lldih' 

' great saints, llhvigu, Aiij^ivnh, Alu, \ 
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Kn-^ynp, VusluMit, mul Agnglih. But n yet more scn'jiWe tradition is that 
Mliicli (Inulcs Iho original Biahman Hotllcrs of India into Ganrs or colonists 
of Iliiuliisfanj and Dnivirns or colonists of the DaKklian. Eacli of these Treat 

D 

races has fiNo subduisions. 

By the census, iho Brahmans of Bareilly arc classed as without distinction 
(oil/iGo), Kanaiijij as (113,479), Gatirs (7,7GI3), Sarns\ai (1,318), and miscella- 
neous I'lio ICanaiijn as, Gaiirs, and Saiasials supply three out of the firo 
Gaur tribes hforo soarching anal} sjs iniglit ha\o sifted minor subduisions 
from ibo long roll of the niidislingmshcd. The preceding census (18G5) found 
in tho dislrict824 i^Iiihabiahmans and a fe\\ Kashmiris and Tagas It is hardly 
likol} that Iho tuo formor classes can haio duiiullcd altogether auay. Other 
inferior Brahman lacc'’, such as Bhiifs and Bohras, ha\c perhaps lightly been 
included amongst tho “oilier castes ” Some account of the Kanaiijuas ^iill, 
as already piomucd, be gnen in tho Farukhabad notice It must hero suffice 
to remark that Sir II. Elliot makes a lino drawn southwards through parga- 
nahs Bicliha, Eawiibganj, Kaior, and Faridpur, the boundary between tho 
Kanaujija and Saiiadh subduisions of this tribe. Of Santidlis tho census 
gives no separate estimate , but it is explained that the small “miscellaneous ” 
class is composed of Sanndhs and Pundcs The former have been described 
in tho Budaun notice,^ the latter is a more honorary title borne by many 
Brahman clans For an account of tho Gaurs and Siirasvats tho reader is 
referied to preceding notices ^ 

Of a piece with tho fable wdiicli extracted Br.ahmans fiom Brahma’s head 
w’as that which extracted Kshatnyas or Chbatns from his 
arm. Tho legends of tho Rajputs or modern Clihatris assert 
that their race was anciently divided into two co-ordinate branches, tho Solar 
(Surajbansi) and Lunar (Chandrabansi, Sombansi) To these were added at a 
later epoch tho four fire-lnbes (Agnikul), tho Pramars, Chauhans, Solankhis, and 
Paiihdrs, who, when thoir origin has boon cleared of tho marvellous, seem to 
have been mercenary troops called in by tho Brahmans to assist thena m tho 
extirpation of Buddhists From these three stocks, solar, lunar, and fiery, 
Tv'cro at last compounded tho 36 royal races. To some branch of one or other 
of these races most Riljputs olaim to belong The following paragraph itali- 
cizes those clans which occur by name in Tod’s list of the royal tubes.-— 

The Rdjputs are dinded into Chaulidns (9,950), Katehiiyas (8,652), 
Jangharas (6,611), Bdthors (3,163), Gaurs (2,730), Shiubansis (2,292), Bais 
(1,358), Gautams (824), without distinction (3,542), and miscellaneous In the 

1 Supra p 45 =For Gaurs seo Gazetteer, II , 392-3 (Aligarh) , and III., 266 cl 

stqq (Meerut). For Sdrasvats, III., 49‘I (Muzaffnrnagnr) 
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«e iucka«d to « „ ivamdr, Cl, a...',. 1. 
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i„ its soutom pavganahs, may avail belong la to y,',;;;: Tl 

group of 84 Ctabin villoges {dm<.rto) on to com, non bonier - 

Bnim and to colon, sts wore very probably trno Cbaubans from I,H b, Im., 

-xdwms Budaua. The mlmbitauts of tlieso vilUgcs Irixcc Ihcir (k'sconl fro- 

'ancestors who enteroa EolnlkW under Sandbar Deo and Gn,„l bar con Icnj^ 

1500 or 1550 A.D, Sotthng first in Kot Salbiban, toy expelled the l-bllv from 

Bisauh, and spread thence over Aonla. 

The Katehriyas derive then name from Katchr, a tract nincii includ-') 
the greater part of Rohilkhand ; and Katchr in all probMfi- 
Katclinjas. Katohr or katiicr soil demrihod 

ivhove.2 Who the Katehriyas rveie before they entered Tloiulkhand is hardly 
clear But Mr. Sherring allies them to the Ganrs, and says that in tins pari 
of India the two tribes seem to dwell side by side. Gonornl Cunninglnin 
believes that tbe Katehriyas ejected the Bdcbhals from Kntelir not c.nrlicr than 
1174 A D. From the south-eastern corner of Katohr they perhaps did eject 
the Bilchhak* , bntMr Moens denies that the Buchbnls ever held snay in this 
district. The Katehriyas, he asserts, expelled not the Baclihals, but the Bluiiu- 
hSrs* and Ahirs His theory is based on. the following traditions of the Kaloli- 
Tiyaa themselves — 

It IS said that when Prithvirdj Ghauhdn was reigning at Delhi, and Jai- 
chand Rdthor at Kauauj, his foes forced Bluinsen, a Rajput of the royal Suraj- 
bansi race, to fly from Benares. The exile settled in Katehr, ejected Iho Ahirs 
from Laklmor,® and extended his rule into Aonla. From him are descended 
the Katehriyas, As Pnthviraj and Jamhand are both historical characters, over- 

respectively, tbo legoud so far 

divided bv the people into different muffis or Wiitemiy in the Calcalta Revnir, “ In 

Gaupcs ismulk^dra, ^1*° right bank o Ho 
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confirms General Ounningliam’s tlieory as to the date of the Katehriya immigra- 
tion. It proceeds to tell how a son of Bhimsen went to the Dehli court, and 
was skin in a quarrel by Gand Deo, uncle of the king. The murder excited 
the hostility of the Katehriyas, and Kesri, the grandson who succeeded Bhfni- 
sen, transferred his allegiance to the Kanauj E6ja. This measure was one of 
policy rather than loyal regard, for it seems that Kesri was either before or 
afterwaids concerned in the theft of some elephants from his new lord para- 
mount.^ After the conquest of Mahoba (1184) Prithvirdj sent against him a 
force which he defeated Struggles with the Muslim conquerors prevented his 
descendants from extending their dominions until the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, when they crossed the Rdmganga, exterminated the Ahirs and Bhuin- 
hdrs, and annexed the countiy between that river and the Deoha. Another 
tale recounts the immigration of two Benares brothers, Bijairdj and Ajairjj, 
who settling at Pipli conqueied the Bhuinhnrs and slew their E4ja in 1339. 
The fondness of tho Katehriyas for connecting their nnme with Kathiawdr 
has been already noticed and it is not surprising, therefore, to hear that 
Ajaiidj went on a pilgrimage to Dwdrkanath and established his rple in that 
country A third tradition, not mentioned by Mr. Moens, is that the Kateh- 
riyas were led into Katehr by two Rdjputs from Tirhdt, — BdjaKharak and 
Bdo Hail, who were deputed by Timdr (1398) to destroy the Ahirs® It is 
‘contraiy to all we know of Timiir to suppose that he would have employed 
Hindus on such an eirand ; but the now ruined Shishgarh family trace their 
descent fiom Kharah. The net result of all these traditions is that the Kateh- 


riyas were originally settled down-country, iii Benares and Bihdr j that they 
travelled np tho Duab and invaded Rohilkhand from the west, ejecting the abori- 
ginal tribes, and that their first wave of invasion, towards the close of the 
twelfth century, was followed by others until the close of the fourteenth. 

The Janghdras are a branch of the Tomars or Tuars, and according to 


Jaaghdras 


Sir H. Elliot seem to havo expelled the Katehriyas from 
south-eastern Rohilkhand Their manner of deriving their 


name, and the legend of their entering the country under one Dhapu Dhum, 

have been mentioned m the article on parganah Salimpur.^ The Janghdras of 
this district assert that, led by one Hausrdj, their ancestors ejected the Gwalas 
from Khera Bajhera in 1 388. Pressing northwards into Bisalpnr, nnder a chief 
named Mahrup Sdh, they m 1405 captured the forts of Madra and Chiti (Intgaon) 
from the Ahirs, and Kareh and Maranri from tho Bliils. In 1570 their chief, 
Kdo Basant Sdh, founded Deoria on lands wrested from tho Banjdras, and 

.. nn I Vunrn -nt) 44 4S ® CcnsHS Rcport of 

..a of wo, W. 

atterwaids sec, historical characters. ; Supra, pp. 21.: u 
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nf Bisilpifr for at llio lime of tlioir orniimlioii I ,nl lr,mt i 
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Id l»t.V co,.a,vios TU. BUura r,.n„ f.r-., a. il. T.,,.,,,. 

tli6 practice of krao, or morgaiiaf.c ina.iiagc ',,(1, lUcr <Uo , t . i i 

TlieBfitliorsliavcicconod llicirwoawo of nnlioocK v.lin- ' T)).',. •>!.' 

m tins clislnct conhncil chi' n\ In llv' lUivU'mn pat" t' vt , 
wbicli, according lo ilimi ov.n IrAdii.-m'-, ll‘ tr< lti< !. t'’ tut,' 

B'mgli, colonized and cleared of forcsi '^omo tu\ gmu -^-lo A- I > li,' 

Gants, tlicy tlio Gaur Bralmian'inrigiin)' <1 !i"’ i tli-' H'C'. i,; , ' 

doro of nlucli Sravasti nas llic cnpiHl Coloin 1 1 1 h Vio ‘ a v *' i. ! mni n. 
of epeoulationa on tins svvbicct, snggostmg lint tlio clan n d* ■ rt t.dt tl Jr<,m ;i •• 
same stock as tlie Afghan kings of Ghor, aiml so on In tla X-ir'li-B i -* IV.-- 
vmces Ganrs are divided into tlirco classes — IMnt Oaiir, I'a, no G uir, an i 
Chamar Ganr, names probably domed from ‘^ome mt,rctn.r e viib Ilii’l'', 
Biabrcans, and Cbamdrs A fourtli cl.ns of Ka<<'buNa Grur', vIki-,, n^m'’ i’ 
fantastically assigned to tbcir descent from a Kitbcri or ctrpi:i'<‘r, is ^'onf • 
times added But it may be doubted niiotbcr iliore K itcbrn n- 'U,* tl nir® at all 
About tbe Sluubansi genealogies Idr Stick kuuU\ nndeitocdv souio 
enquiries, but was unable to discover aiij llnng of \ due 

A strip of land botweou Ganges and Mali'iwa rnn^, in ibe adjoining 
district of Eudauu, IS cillevl Baisw in, m the Bais emintri. 
But ibo best known tract ol that name is the Oudli Iku-- 
wara, said to have been acquired bj ibo B.us in dowry from llu' Gaulani'> 
From Dnndiakbera® in tbe latter most Bais profess at one Imio or anntlici to 
have come, Tbe most anstoernUe subdivision of tbcir clan i-, tlic Tilokcbandi 
of Dvmdiakbera, of wbvcb a braneb is located in Budaun, ami pcibaps m 
this district also. But Ibere arc, besides tbo Tilokcbandi, tbreo bundrod 
and sixty otber subdivisions, tbo doscendauts of Bubvdbana by as main- 
wives. 

Tbe Gantams, lo whom tbe Bais owe, as just mentioned, iboir lidisot 
Gtintams domain, claim descent from tbo royal laco of Chandi nbansi. 

A a n 1 umvovsally allowed, tins claim is doiiblfnl' 

t t do nol m„oh rtroogtl.on ,ls c-ocllbhty I,y „ 

^On the Ganje", i^lhc 
7i 


' Gat^ttcer, m , C6 cl seqq - o 

n estern Ffovincef, nrt '• Gaur RniiiGt " 
opposite Sluur&jpurol Cavvnporc. 
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Ingv Rikli Nvllk a Gulii'\Nk\ piinccss of Karanj. Tlio capital of ilio wide terri- 
toiy tradition assigns llicm was Argal in pargana Koratif Fatehpur. A 
Biija of Argal had the misfortuno to offend, in ante-Mushm times, a Rdja of 
Dehli. Tho latter attempted revenge by seizing the wife of the former on 
a pilgrimage to Praydg (Allahabad). But a rescue was effected by Bais pil- 
grims^ nndei one Bhao Singh, who was thereon invited to Argal and married a 
hinsw'oman of tho Iltija. In a moment of w'oakucss and generosity the Raja 
offered as downy all tho Milages whoso names the bride could pronounce without 
drawing breath She had already named 1,440, when the Raja’s son, seeing his 
heritage slipping from him, seized her by tlio tlnoat and prevented further 
ntteraucG These 1,440 villages, all on tlie left bank of tho Granges, constitnted 
what was affcei wards known as BaiswAra The story is concurred m by 
both Bais and Gautams. The antiquity w hicli it confers on the Gautams, 
nud a passage from Bumonf,’ suggested to Sir H Elliot that the clan 
aio perhaps descendants of tho celebrated Shakj as, a warrior family, who 
may all, like their most distinguished member,^ have borne the name of 
Gautam. 

Some of the Miscollaneona” Rajput races mentioned by the census have 
been described elsewhere The remainder must await description in the 
notices on districts where they are something more than minor tribes But 
it may bo remarked that tho local legends of the Bundelas, if correctly given 
in the census report of 1865, are altogether apocryphal. The weight of 
tradition is, as already pointed out,^ m favour of the theoiy that Bundelas 
are illegitimately descended from the royal race of Gahrwfir, and that their 
ancestor came from the low hills of Kantit or Khairdgarh ® Here, however, 
they aie derived from Jaswant, an illegitimate son of Dalip, Rdja of Ndud- 
mau, in Cawnpore. Jaswant, it is said, had two sons, Bmda and Bandi. 
Both wore adventurous spirits, and sought their fortunes m what is now 
Bundelkhand , tho former founding Banda, and the latter becoming tho 
ancestor of the Bundelas The name Bmda or Vindhya is the only true 
note in the story. It recalls the spot (Bmdachal) where hallowed hill 
almost needs hallowed river, and around which have been grouped, for 
seven centuries, all that GahrwSrs hold most dear. A legend which places 
at Binddchal the miraculous creation of the first Bundela has been already 
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The eensas retarns Bxmy^s as Agarwal.is (9,728), Mabars (2,845), and 
misce aneous ^Tbe last torni luolndos many small castes — the Ghoai, Giudau- 
, arasaini, liliaadehrid, Baramvdr, Silhatwtir, XJmmar, Satwfiln, Tinwala, 
^ a^rodz, Kuartani, Manai, Kashmir, Chausaiui, Kasaundhan, 

G^r^Ydla, Oswal, Bishuoi, and 
fIm«A ' • ^ ^bo arc probably the most wealthy trading class of 

wste/fn received their notice elsewhere; and tho local report on 

ilaharai Th^ census, is uoable to trace the oiigm of tho 

i'hom wo ar matters less, because the commercial races with 

bisbiTofth Ji.Qver exercised any important inflaenoo on the 

lar proven f province. The same loport makes Bauiyas the irrogU' 

Oudh aad^ hu Dat, a Vaisyaof Urisa, who “settled somewhoio in 

tradition IS ^P^Qod the first banking- houso in India.” This 

nowhere mo ‘'^ocepteJ, ivoithless. But it illnsi rates the lendouoy, 

mon fn n ^ottunon than m India, to trace largo liotorogonoeu^ masse^i et 

to a common ancestor. 

^0 tho oth ®bows the names and numbers of the inelnded 

inani’ of th^ census retain. It should bo noted, hv>Ws''Nvn\ that 

Part Itfi, 1 ^ here mentioned, as for instance the Julahd?’^ nvv' tVv the me^'t 
" ^ limans 
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•luliilm (Mii'ilim weaver) ... M 

Kdchi (market pnnltnci) ... 4t,HG 

Knitfir (littcr-cai ricr) 03,-105 

Kalal or Kalwnr (distiller) 12,205 

Kfuiiungar 

Kan]ai (slnnR-‘'ellcr) ... ... 440 

Kasgar (jdaxterer) .1^ 

Kri}aUi (scribe) 2J,010 

Klingl ... 

Kb dcrob (s\/ccper) ..< , 18,875 

Klmtik (pig and poultry breeder) 
or Kbalilc < ^*>3 

Kliattn ••• 2,320 

Khishtpar (.bnckmnkor) ... 152 

Kifiun (cultnator) 122,007 

Koli or Kon (Hindu ueaver)] ... 22,371 

Kuinbiir (potter) . . 7,7<iO 

Kurnii (culliaalor) ... 100,280 

Lodha • > 42,374 

Lnhdr (blackainitb) 13,247 

Miainnr (builder) .. . l,iC8 


Mfili (gardener) ,., Cl,973 

Meo , .. ... 7 

Alochi (cobbler) . , , 625 

Bat (acrobat) . 2,292 

Kiiiim (flnltpotrc worker) , , MG 

J’iisi (fowler and watchman) ... 13,095 

I’atwa (nccklncc-makcr) ... 1,016 

Jlaniaia • •I ... 116 

Itnngrez (dyer) 12 

Itawa (cultivator) . , , 6S8 

fcfidh or Sddliu . 39B 

baikalgar (nietnl-polisher) . 173 

baniasi 30 

Sikh (followers of NfinakSlmb's religion) 203 
SiinAr (mcfnlliirgist) ., ... 9,402 

Timoli (bctclnut-scllcr) .. 1,236 

Taw aif (prostitute) ... ... 92 

Tell (oilman) , 23,271 

Tbnru ... 404 

Ibalbera (bra/icr) ... ... 18t> 


Many of tlio castes lierc naincil— the Ahars, Ahirs, Banjuras, Bbats, 
Gujars, Jilts, Khattris, ami B.iw ds— have boon already described in this volume. 
Many arc tradcs-guiids w Inch bate been united into castes first by common 
occupation and aficnvards by common ancestry J others b.ave by reason of 
tbeir occupation boon so\crcd from Ibo ancient brotberhood Thus, os nsur)', 
for instance, is deemed iireconciloablo with piicslly pretensions, the Brah- 
mans 3\bo practise It are becoming locogmzcd as Bobrils » There seems, 
indeed, little reason to imagino casto an institution of prehistoric crystalliza- 
tion. Tlio icannugement of old castes and formation of new ones is in 
jn ogress to tbo picsont day Glasses thus formed in modern times cannot 
uufrequcnlly be distmguiMied by tbo Persian n.ames which they ha^e thought 
pioper to assume Tlio t.ulors have discaided their old Hindi title of sriji for 
ibo new Pei sum title of dai'zi, and this exchange may bo assigned to the fact 


that their guild has been largely recruited by Kayatbs, who were ashamed of 
tbo homely old name. In course of timo tbo trade beoomes a casto, and the 
new trade title 13 entered lu some census reports as that of a distinct tribe, 
and this IS especially the case where the old caste name is a mean one. The 
Muimdr, or Cbunapaz, or even Mochi, seeks to foiget, under bis new designa- 
tion, that bis gianclparcnts were Cbamars^ 

In hko manner the Bdnsphors seem really a branch of the sweeper (Khdk- 
rob), and tbo Obaks of tbc abephord (Qadana) aasto. The Kh«s., are a braaol. 
of Ibo apmiousCbaabtoa found in Uolulkband, and the Ja, ante may be on 
0 d dilfercnt tube,. The name ivaa originally lliat of BO-e mferior 
IT... prolnblr «,e aU, 

horo “Ii bliould be remcrobcrcil, Had the latter buea the 

llcHCcnt arc nontax, all liobrasnrc not Pjso^ j, h Wilson aud 

bug’ll.' EUmt! 3 bc/Mn Grouse’s uolc onuistcs m tUc census report of 18,2. 
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Tl]o Tliarus u ill bo described in the notices on tbe Tardi and Gorakh- 
pur notices ; the Dorns and Dnsddbs in the latter. Such of tbe religious 
seels as have not boon mentioned elsewhere will bo mentioned in the section 
on religion. 

Sovoial more or less important castes the census has altogether omitted 

to mention. Such are the Kambohs, Munios, and Daleras. The Kambohs 

have been already noticed.^ The Murdos arc hero divided into two clans, Sak- 

sonas and Haldias — the former doriiiug their name from a place in Farukh- 

abad, and the latter from their fondness for cultivating turmeric {haldi), Tbe 

„ , Daloias are a thieving caste, elsewhere called Malldhs or 

Daleras \ 

boatmen, and known as Daleras or basket-makers m this 

district only In Moradabad they arc styled Khdgi, a name which, Mr Moens 

suggests, has some connection with the thagi word JJidga, a village The 

J umna and the Siirda seem tlioir most western and most eastern limits. Some 

Daleras who m foimor tunes migrated to Lucknow were detected in numerous 

thefts, and being branded on the cheeks by the Navdb, returned to this dis- 

tiict Their hcadquartcis are Gurgaon and Hiijipur m Aonla, Sudhanpur, 

Maheshpur, and Fatelipur in Karor, and Tuikunitin, Tatarpnr, Siinana, and 

Sikha in Miiganj. At Gurgaon they muster strongly in a soparate quarter, 

known as Pasiipara Botwcon the Gaur D.iloras of this village and the Gaur 

Mallahs of Bulaudshahi tlicio is an ancient connection, and a Bulandshahr 

man is priest hpurotii/) of the foimcr. In similarity of habits the Daleras 

resemble the Bliattias or Brahm Bliflts of Ibtmnagar, whose superiority in 

running theft {iithdigin) they regretfully acknowledge Any native charged 

with tins offence, and describing bimsclf as a Tbtikiir, Mallab, or Dbimar of 

Pasdpura, may, according to Mr. Moons, bo considcied a professional Dalera 

thief 

The gotras or clans cf the Daleias are all descended from a Dbimarm or 
fishwife on the female side, and a BAjput or Giijar on the male. The clan namo 
is derived fiom the male ancestor, the Gaurs, Tomars, Sikarwals, Moraitia?, 
Sirsias, and Thokas ckiiming descant from Kiyput, and the KassAnis from 
Gnjar progenitors. The ThAkni clans smoko, oat, and drink, but do not inter- 
many with the Gtijar. "With honest bargees {Mallah) and fishermen 
(Dhi/na?'), whom they regard as their iufoiiors, the Daleias refuse all connec 
tion. They are also above perfoiming menial offices or carrying btteis. 
Their widows reraaiiy, as often as not with the deceased husband 
brother They eat partridges and goat’s flesh, but reject wild 
late have discarded fish. In tbe matter of spirits and dings they are ex re y 

' Supra p. 292, 
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intemperate ; but at n marriage or caste-council (pancJidmt) diinlc is strictly 
forbidden. At marriages tbe ordinary kettledrum (d/ioZ) is beaten, but tbe 
big drum (mirdang) is prohibited The destroying goddess Bhawdni and 
the Araroha Sayyid are the objects of their special worship. And each clan 
has its Bliat or minstrel, Hindu or Mussalmdn 

Their plan of operations is not unlike that of the now extinct 

Thags* — 

They usually,” writes Mr. Moeus, “start on Iheir excursions towards tte end of Sep- 
tember. They arrange parties of five or six, consisting of three men and two or three bo^s. 
The parties move out of the r lllage and camp in a neiglibounng bdyh (orchard), sacrifice a 
goat to Bhawani, and observe the omens The call of a partridge, single fox, or ]ackal on 
the left hand is propitious , if from the right, very unfavorable, A dog casing itself on the 
left hand of the observer betokens great success If the omens are unfavorable, the parly 
return to their village and pass a night lu their homes before again attempting to take the 
auguries It the signs arc good, they start at once on their way "While the party is absent 
their women and children arc fed by their bant^a, who nsnally receives interest on his advan- 
ces, at the rate of one anna in the rupee per mensem, besides a present out of the spoils 
brought back by the party If the auhbat or gang meet with good success at the outset they 
return at once , otherwise they travel onwards, usually returning to their village in May , but 
It is a point of hononr never to return empty-handed They steal by day only , however 
favourable the opportunity, a Dalera will never take anything at night They go unarmed 
and never use violence A breach of cither of these rules would entail an immediate pan- 
clidpat, and the offender’s expulsion from caste, restoration to which can only be purchased by 
n pilgriinngo, or the gift of a cow to a Brfihman and a caste dinner Their mode of stealing 
closely resembles that of the Oudh Bariojrs, with whom, however, they are m no ways con- 
nected ” 

Like tlio Barwais tboy conduct tbeir tbefts chieflj tbrongb tbe boys of 
tbe part}'- , but, unhko the Barwars, they rarely assume a disguise. They 
attend lar^o fairs and follow forces on the march, but proudly deny that they 
o\cr robbed the dead on the field of battle. Tbey are not, they explain, 
tbicves, but merely searchers for property neglected or forgotten by its 
owner. TVbon sucb trover has been mistaken for theft, and tbe Dalera is 
brought to justice, be seldom gives bis real name or caste. 

Though “ honour amongst thieves” forbids him to pilfer in tbe neigh- 
bourhood of Dalera villages, tbe Dalera has a -wide campaigning ground. 
It includes the whole of the North-Western India and tbe Central Provinces, 
somo gangs even finding their way as far as Puna or Calcutta The rail is 
avoided as unadapted to tbe tribe’s peculiar form of theft But, bke the Ita- 
lian brigands described by the brother of tbe writer last quoted, the Dalcr-’s 
find thomsches able to retain little of their gains There are too ma"y vil- 
lage magnates whose conmvance must be purchased : and yvbat little cscapi^s 
these B orthics is squandered in dissipation. 
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The Musalmuns aie divided by the census into Shaikhs (243,757), Pathans 

Musalmfins. (51,680), Sayyids (8,616), Mughals (4,159), and without 

distinction (470). 

What little can be said of the four classes just named has been mostly 

ratlidns. above.i Amongst Shaikhs have been included Rains, 

a tribe who will be mentioned in the sections on land- 
lord and tenant. The Pathans, as might be expected, muster strongly 
in a district where Hafiz Rahmat held his court. It is perhaps needless 
to mention that they almost all claim Afghan descent. For half a 
century and raoie after the downfall of their power (1774), pride forbade 
them to engage in any useful w'ork. They seem to have spent their time 
in sauntering about with arms which wore now useless. “ The country,” 
wwites Heber in 1824, “is burdened with a crowd of lazy, profligate, self-called 
suwd7's (cavaliers), wlio, though many of them are not worth a rupee, con- 
ceive it derogatory to their gentility and Pathfm blood to apply themselves to 
any honest industry, and obtain for the most part a procanous livelihood by 
sponging on the industrious tradesmen and farmers, on whom they levy a sort 
of black-mail, or as hangers-on to the few noble and wealthy families yet 
remaining m the province. Of these men, who have no visible means of mam* 
tenance at all, and no visible occupation, except that of loungmg vip and down 
with their swords and shields like the ancient Highlanders, whom in many 
lespects they much resemble, the number is rated at, taking all Rohilkhand 
together, not fewer than one hundred thousand ” The Bishop justly foresaw m 
these idle Pathans an element of political danger, and suggested an ingenious 
safeguard against their disaffection They were to be formed into yeomanry 
regiments, commanded by the Judges and Magistrates with the aid of Majors 
and Adjutants from the regular army, “and should be officered, so far as Cap- 
tains and Lieutenants, by the most respectable of the native gentry ” They 
were really faithful, he remarked, to those whoso salt they ate, and would 
materially rehevo the regular troops in some of their most unpleasant duties 
In crushing the political aspirations of the Pathtius, and forcing them to earn 
their bread, the great rebellion also, perhaps, shattered this little proposal 
But it IS not the less likely to be revived when a distant future has healed 
existing wounds. 

The census divides the population according to its occupations into two 
great classes— those who get their luing from the land or its 
tillage, and those who do not. The first class again siib- 
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divides itself into landowueis uiid cultivators. In tbc following table arc 


briefly sliowu the lesiiUs of this olassificatiou — 
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493,090 
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234,023 
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There are then 24,985 landholdeis, 920,429 agncnltnnsls, and 555,287 
noii-ngricultuusts, or in other words we find 38 50 per cent, of the popula- 
tion gaming their livelihood from the possession and cultivation of the soil 
But as befoie pointed out,’- cross divisions of tbo agrarian and non-agiarinn 
population may have reduced the proportion of the former. Taking tbo popu- 
lation per square mile, the return shows 470 souls in the Faildpnr, 
893 lU the Karor, 637 m the Aonl.i, 679 in the Miiganj, 506 in tbo 
Baberi, 550 in the Naw&bganj, 555 in the Bisalpur, aud 340 in tbo Pihbbtt 
tnbsils 


The returns just quoted divide the adult male population into 
. , SIX classes, whoioof the fourth is tho ngncultural : and 

non -agricultural distributes as follows the callings of tho non-agriciil- 
tural classes Tho first oi professional class ombracos all 
Government servants and pei sons following tbo loarnod professions or litera- 
ture, artistic or scientific occupations It numbered 5,230 malo adults, amongst 
whom are included 227 purohits or family-priests, 545 pandits or learned Hindus, 
216 musicians, and so on The second or domestic class nnmbeied 21,913 mem- 
bers, aud comprised all males employed as private servants, washermen, water- 
caiiiers, barbers, sweepers, innkeepois, and the like. Tho third represents 
commerce and numbered 11,230 males. Amongst those aie all persons who buy 
or sell, keep or lend money and goods of various kinds, such as shopkeepers 
(5,814^, money-lenders (758), and brokers (42S), and all peisons engaged m the 
conveyance of men, animals or goods, such as ekka oi cart-dnvers (253). Tho 
fifth or industrial class, containing 34,988 meinbeis, luebidos all poisons oiigagcil 

’ Budaun, p , Bljnor, p. 296 . 
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in the mdnStrJal arts and mechanics, such as patioas or necklace-makers (128), 
masons (57), carpenters (3,013), and perfumers (2) , those engaged in the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, such as weavers (5,622), tailors (1,553), and 
cotton-cleaners (2,101), those engaged in preparing articles of food oi drink, 
such as grain-paichers (1,156) and confectioners (1,204), and lastly, dealers in all 
animal, vegetable or mineral substances. The sixth class contains 37,296 
members, including labouiers (32,371), persons of independent means (4), and 
4,712 persons supported by the community or of no specified occupation, 
Jleturns showing the number of laboureis registered for emigration beyond 

seas are available for 6 yeais and 8 months only, 
During that period 1,710 persons (395 females) have 
depaited chiefly for Demeiaia, but also for Trinidad, Natal, St. Ducia, and 
Jamaica 

The number of villages or townships inhabited by the papulation, agri-. 

cultural and otherwise, is returned by tlie census ns 3,548. 
Town a ag . these 2,696 had Jess than 1,000 , 848 between 

1,000 and 5,000 ; one (Blsalpur), between 5,000 and 10,000, and three 
(Baieilly, Pihbhit, and Aoula) over 10,000 inhabitants. Of mamas, a term 
which, as before remaiked, might best be translated “ parishes,” tlie settlement 
reports showed in 1872 and 1873 as many as 3,395 Amongst these were dis- 
tributed 4,264 mahdls or estates, but partition and other causes has mcreasod 
the numbei until it amounts in the present year to 5,159 

Walled towns and castles are in Bareilly a tradition rather than a fact. 
Dwellings, farni- scanty remains of fortifications exist at Rdm- 

ture, &o. nagar (Ahichhatra) and the neighbouring Lilaur, in the 

remains of Gw^fila Prasiddh, a city which stretched for seven miles along the old 
northern bank of the Ramganga ; at an adjacent village named Pachomi , at 
Pihbhit, Jab4nabad, and Balaikheia; m the Eala and Paka Katra of 
Aonla , at Kdbar and Ohitoman Malhpur of Richba, at Mustafabad, Mamakot, 
Shahgarh, Bakanla, and many other villages of Puianpur , at Maraunand else- 
where. The people now live chiefly m mud huts, the census showing 286,286 
each habitations, agamst only 10,155 masomy strnotnres The general 
aiiangeraent and construction of the houses, then fmnitme, and the dress of their 
inhabitants have been described m the Budaun notice^ 

In the same place has been given a description of diopanclmjat, the court of 
honour or tiades-umou committee which plays so important 
CuBtoms. ^ gopjg] ],p 3 of tbepeople The panchdyat is also, 

amongst tho Ion castes n-ho adopt it, a com t foi the trial of matumomal causes. 

1 Supra pp 61 62, 
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It istliotiibunal which excommunicates the guilty wife, fines her paramom,^ and 
exacts fi oni hei injured husband n sum winch regains him his caste and his honoui 
It is also concerned ni cases of aagdi or l.arao^ tlmt is m the ii i ogular lo-marriago 
of widows and discarded wivcSk The term /dai’do is applied, par Excellence, to 
the re-man inge of a widow with hoi hnsiiand’s younger brother The elder 
bi other is never, at least m these provinces, reqiiued thus to increase his estab- 
lishment. The custom, which at once finds its paiallol m the history of the 
Jews, IS one of which even tho low castes who praotico it are rather ashamed. 
“ All tho modern schools of Hindu haw,” wiites Sir Homy Elliot, “ prohibit the 
practice entirely, and tho later commentators and abiidgcrs of the Mahdbhdrata 
show the utmost anxiety to slur over oi explain away a most conspicuous case 
of knrao, or woiso than karao, recorded m that sacred poem Erom the fact of 
Diaupadi marrjiugtho five Paudav brothers, no learn that polyandry must 
have pievailed amongst tho hoioos of that period ; and if polyandry, tho more 
venial offence of kardo was no doubt not uncommon ” The practice existed m 
tho d.iys of Maun, who ascubes its ougin to the impious BAya Vena. But nl 
spite of assertions to tho contraiy niado by his commentatois, Mann does nob 
seem to limit that practice to tho servile class The result of his rather contra- 
dictory behests appears to bo that lordo is lawful in any case where the elder 
brother has died without (male) nsuo, and this, to judge from the Bihlic.al phraso 
of raising up seed to one’s brother, seems to have been the origin of the prac- 
tice amongst tho Jews. 

Eioiu mqmiies made during tho progress of settlement, it appears that for 

Food and doth- seven months m the year rice is the staple food m the north* 
ern parganahs, and hdjra m tlio southern For the remaining 
five the comfortable classes eat wiieat and floni, and their poorer neighbours 
barley Two meals are as a rule oaten daily— one at midday and the other 
after sunset The giain is ground and baked into thm unleavened cakes oi 
bannocks, called chapdti With these are eaten tho pulse of mash, masur, o)^ 
arhar, and sometimes a few potherbs, peas, and chihs, or a little claiified butter 
or oil ^'The young shoots of giara,” wutes Mr. Moons, “and a wild iVeed 
called baihita, are largely consumed In the hot weather, and when the appetite 
is not good) the food is dahya or Udehn, with sugar) mostly in the form of 
refuse khand, red unrefined sugar, girdiCat, anda/ifia (molasses) The average 
expenditure by a family of five is lated by the liliandsdv(s at three mans of 

1 It is boltevcd llmt different enstes and different localities have each their 6xed tnrirf 
for flues of this sort Anmngst the Alnrs In some parts of Benarca the mulct amounta to 
Us S’, and is called bUsi Hindu marriage custom is a auhject little understood and lew 
studied The Hindu law, i e , the customs of the uppir castes, ns explained bj thciiiselvcs, 
does not recognize divorce But tliero is no doubt that dji orcc, under wbateTcr name mat 
be preferred, is largely practised by the panchayuls of the lower caetea 
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mitMi per annum, including festivals Taking led sJialar, tlie expenditure at 
the averao-e price of the last five years would be Rs 17-5-9. If second class 
glir IS expended, the cost would be Rs. 15-10-6 If shir a is used, the cost 
would be Rs 5 The average of the three kinds of miihdiis Ra. 12-10-9, or 
Es 2-8-6 per head The middling and pooler urban population usually eat 
giir and Idl shakar, and occasionally chim The very poorest eat sMra All 
classes will expend as much money as they can spare in the purchase of sweets, 
and the amount of money so spent depends on the rise and fall in prices of gram, 
so that it IS impossible to make a perfectly correct estimate ” As to the daily 
average quantity of food consumed Mr. Moens gives the following data -—Grain, 
chiefly rice and hcLjvct^ consumed daily in the coin season by men, amounted to 976 
ser or 2 4411). avoirdupois ; by women to '793 sers or 1 98ib , and by children to 
•444 se-s, or 1 111b The daily average per head was, gram 743 sers, or 1 85Ib , 
pulse 109 sers, or 272tb , and salt 140 grams. In the summer men consumed 
daily 1 ‘05 sers, or 2 62fb , chiefly of wheat and barley; women 79 sers, or l'97tt) , 
and childien 47 sers, or M 71b The average individual consumption per diem was 
gram *784 sers, or 1 96fb , pulse 143 sers or 32lb , and salt 154 grains vSalt 
sells at about six sers to the rupee, and 142 giams per day will cost about nine 
annas eight pie per annum Tobacco for each adult costs about Rs. 2-13-0 per^ 
annum, or an adlicU a day Clarified butter (ghi) is supplied by the peasant’s 
own lane and buffaloes, and firing is derived chiefly from the same sonree. 

The expenditure on clothes was for men Rs 2-9-3, for women Rs 2-11-1, 
and for children Re 0-9-0 per annum, giving an average expenditure per head 
of Rs 2-1-3^ About one-sixth of this among the rural population is consumed 
in the purchase of foreign cloths for the women and children ; the men seldom 
weal 111 " anything but homespun, except at festivals. The consumption of 
foreign cloths is naturally much greater among the residents of the towns and 


larger villages 

The religion of the people is too large a subject to be discussed with any 
pretence to completeness in a work of tins sort. Except m 
numbers of the various religionists, there is, 

moreover, nothing peculiar m the faiths of this disti ict as compared with others 
The Christian churches of Bareilly, ^vbich are more than suflicient for the needs 
of the small Christian community,^ will be noticed m the Gazetteer article on 
its capital The cantonments and the English station generally aro the cure of 
an Anglican chaplain, while Rome and the Amencan melhodistshavo each their 
Places of worship Of the reforming Hindu and Muslim sects-tho Brahma 

^ ^LesslhanSaDJulr, according to the census But its estimate probably excludes British 
troops 
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.a*, p. intt 1 out li' H 11 Wil m * to .i- frio 'i'* ir it. h tin* futlt of a ‘•nc'l m 
a li'rli fri 'll "Iii'in ar.* (<.n''i.''' iri-inp loit trii't in \ I'luin, p^rpr tual 
ronlitutuo. po'irl', an! 'tiO'i^'. .n up .n "lii’' r** tin* p.*tn’r I " atrli'Torda 
of tlic .^r'fin uidi' T In* in i’,o:U' <if il <• V u-lit. t' \ 1 ’. m aro 'apnnt'.lml 
tin \ in 'onn tinn ' Joniiil ( 1 V, . limp to; . *Ii< I in tnon 1**1 rn < ( .ni'A) Xu in itlor 
"lilt lit' '(‘ft. tli<* 1' Imt < 1 ifi. r d. I'li H- i' tl'o d< non. lltr lo'ro't 

oniiialintln linrirc't; "linltlit' f t ' m « at* nt 'iip'T'nli* 1 tin* I 5 ri!mian*i .a.' 
plio'tl' id' I' r*- of tin* pcojili* , vtnl ina\ liupe to Imiuiiu a purn or a riiir/niaf, 
'i prn '1 or a la'liop 

A Sitii'i'i i' iccfir'hiip l<i M iiiti. a Hi ilini in "Im, «:tir'irinp tlip ‘'(ndont 
nnd lioti'i lioldi r ipi "jlias n aoln d tin* I'l .*110 poriod of lift* A Soiitlicrn Indian 
f-fcl of H nil ii.ti| i ii'lin.n ri', tin* TVi'Iainli f* iimi'i', 'till oli'tor'i**' «nnio of the 
ordtn inec" pot tiliar tothia sl’ipn ol ovn-tonce J)ul lho\ I'ru r.irol' oiicountcrod 
111 Lppi r Indi i 

'ilio dopt i", '-trictl' fpo.iKinp, a Shii'a, and a fnllowor of tho Yopa, or 

jp„j, J'lnto'opliif.il 'chuol of r It ini ili This in unt uiu'd anuinpst 

otlu'i tiiii-t' the poisibiltta of .uquirinp In ascetic pru'ttcos 

■Sic Mi'injiurl nii 1 ( ntiij.nre nnlur' ’ > », Ufl'iint* prifiv, ntiil rrf i. pnmnn 

= nuilctJ mcntiuuid U; the t'CtmJ Lute ‘ y'louj < t Mr A'./.c.jn t\f JhnJut, 
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(Yoga) conljilete command over mattei A continued conWe of Holding his 
breath, pquevtting m acrobatic attitudes, or squinting at the tip of bis nose, 
gave tbe devotee power over all eartlilv substance He could make himself as 
small or as large, as light or as heavy, as he pleased. He became omniscient ; 
and being absolved from metempsychosis, was hnally absorbed in the divine 
esBeuee of Shiva The perfect fnlfilment of the needful rites is declared inv 
possible in this iron age, and their practice prosciibed by the orthodox Yet 
many Jogis profess to acquire by snch austerities raiiaculous powers. They can 
aveit the evil eye, cure diseases with charms, interpret dieams and tell fortunes. 
Many are fair jugglers \ and indeed the Jogi has more of the mountebank about 
him than any other mendicant^ He is often a strolling fiddler (sdranyiAaV) 
or singer of sacred ballads , often an exhibitor of pei forming animals, such 
as goats or monkeys. No wonder if amongst these avocations doctnne is 
somewhat forgotten, or that the name of Jogi is bestowed on any beggar of 
assumed sanctity. It is even applied to Mnsalmdns, but the sect of Jogis 
most familiar in Upper India, the ear-‘boied (kanphala) followers of St Go* 
rakhnath, are true Shaivas These are lecruited from any caste, and live as 
ascetics, either singly or in monasteries They wear rings m their ears Whe- 
ther belonging to this oi other sects, the Jogi streaks his forehead and smears 
his person with ashes In travelling he wears a patchwork cap and garments 
dyed with red ochre, but those garments are sometimes confined to a lorn 
cloth Unkempt haii and a shaggy beard should, if possible, complete his 
costume 

The Qoshn, or “ lord of cows,” is most often a mendicant, but sometimes 
, a rich man. In tbe latter case liis celibacy is hkelv to be 

Gotdins anil faktra , „ 

merely nominal, ms property descending to the illegitimate 
child whom he has adopted as his disciple (chela) and heir. Vaishnava are in 
this part of India more common than Shaiva Gosams But a detailed descrip- 
tion of this sect will be given m some future district notice Though of Mus- 
lim origin, the name fakir simply means “ poor,” and is applied to mendicants 
of all faiths. The fakirs of this district, as retained by the census, are all 
Hindds 

Traces of the demon-worship so rampant in tbe Himdlaya are to be dis- 
covered also in this distiict. The malevolent spirits (bMt) of the dead are 
dreaded and appeased. An amusing proof of the belief in their existence was 
furnished to Mr Moens by the Ahirsof Dliakia in Nawdbgan] “ The residents told 
me with some pride that ifc was utterly impossible for a Kurmi to live in Uhakia, 
or an Ahir in the neighbouring village of Baseuga, as in each place a bhut 
i See Wibon’s Essays on the Religion of the Ilindut, 1 , 2l7 
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cases, which wore locked up and perhaps never opened since A few book- 
seller’s shops exist m the city. They contain the usual assortment of fairy 
tales, more or loss iinpropoi, controversial works on religious doctrine, 
and badly-printed and imporfccily annotated editions of a few standard 
authors, Persian, Urdu, or Hindu A Sanskiit school is maintained by one 
or two of the leading JTmdu gomlcnicn of Baieilly, but it does not pro- 
fess to teach more than the rudiinonts of the language. The same may 
bo said of the indigenous Arabic and Pfci-sian schools supported by a 
few wealthy or literary* Muhammadans A higher class of school is that 
attached to the temple ui the Brahman village of Rampura, in Farldpur, some 
fifteen miles fiom Bareilly. But the district does not afford either a leally 
well-read Pandit or a learned Maulvi Of more significance than these 
attempts to revive dead languages is an endeavour to improve the living 
Uidu by moans of a veinaoular newspaper started m Bareill}'’ about the 
middle of 1877, and called the Dabdaba-i-Kaisan, or Pomp of the Ccesars^ 
It IS published every Saturday, and is a creditable specimen of native 
journalism ” 

It may bo added that the district has during the last hundred years 
produced several noticeable histones. The first was the 
Histories Jdm-i-Jahdn-ntimd, or World-i efetUng Mirror, of Shaikh 

Kudrat-ulldh Sadlki, who lived at Mavi, near Kslbar His work begins uith 
creation and ends with the year 1779, when it seems to have been published. 
Wars and rumours of wars bad given the author a somewhat desponding view 
of things in general, and he tells us that, in common with all the world, he 
was anxiously expecting the millcnium ® The Gulisidn and Gul-i-Rahmat, 
or Rose Garden and Rose of Rahmat, wore written respectively by his son and 
grandson, both apparently former residents of the district. To both some 
allusion will be made in the historical portion of the notice 


Education has of late years made rapid and highly encouraging progress. 

Since 1847 the number of schools has decreased by some- 
Education. what less than half, but the number of pupils has more than 

trebled In that year there were 452 private schools fostered onl;^ indirectly 
by Grovernment Of these 331 devoted themselves specially 
Statistics of 1847. Persian, 74 to Hindi, 45 to Sanskrit, and two to Arabic ; 

but a smattering of Arabic was taught also in the Persian schools The num- 
ber of pupils in these Persian schools was 1,924, in the Hindi 478, and in the 


An aLTysIs of the Jdm-( JaMn-nimd is given in the Vlllth volume of Dowson’s EUiot. 
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oilioi^ .30.1 TIio a\oinp;c }onily cosi, of oilacalliifi O'uli liny aiuounlx'd to 
Rs 27-1-1 111 tlio i’cisi.m, Us (li-'I-t in tlio Ainlnc, 27-0-0 in (ho riincli, 
ami Us in llic Sanskrit sciniiianes. Tlio clic.ii.noss ol‘ ctUicalion in llio 

Sanskiit soliools \\ as due to tlio f.ict tli.it tlio inaslois almost witlionl o\cop(ion 
taught giatnilously Ouo S.in‘;kiit pillsli.ila had been founded Lcfoic the 
cession (1801), and seieial otlior schools liad existed loi thiifyoi foity 


years 

But besides these piivatc cstahluhnicnts there was a Goi eminent scliool 
at Buoilly iiistiucling 296 pupils The total nuinbci of bo3’s taught in all 
schools aiiiouiiled, tlicrcforOj to 3,031 ^ 

In ISIS the distiict iias dnidcd into four ciiolcs of inspection and an 
“ assistant MSitoi” appointed to each, mIiiIc ono head \ isitoi” supervised 
the laboius of all. The first i-esult of llicii inspections was to show that 
iiolhing piaclically useful was taught in any of the school^ Urdu, writes 
Ml BlecLwood AVilhanis, was nowdicrc taught, the English s3'stcni of aiithnic- 
lic was unknown, and good piiniois' were not in use The tcucheis declined 
to adopt iccommondations But tlic pcoplo in gcneial “ soon ackuov lodged the 
advantage of adding a little arithnictic, a little knowledge of nionsuialion and 
pat wall’s papers to their old studio® ” The visitors soon became popular, and 
before 1850-51 wo fmd education still further promoted b3 seven Goveiumcut 
lahsi'h schools. 

The system of h.^lkabandi or village schools was started in IStO, 
but made littlo progiess befoio the inutin3' Hero its serious intioduotion 
dates fioiu 1869, and two 3ears latoi (1871-72) we find 108 such schools 


existing 

The Govonunent school at Daicill3’-, mentioned above, was formed in 


Bnrcilly College. 


1836 It is first montioned as a “ college” in i\ri H S. 
Reid’s lepoi L foi 1850 In 1862 it became an afiiliatcd 


college of Calcutta University, which had been cioatcd some five 3 cars befoio ^ 


A distiict (/ik) high school was a ftei wauls located in the college precincts, 
ns a preparatoiy 01 tianung institution foi the college itself j and in 1871-72 


we .dicady find this school .attended by 79 bo3’-s Tlie college was abolished 


at the close of 1876, as each of its few students was then costino- ov^ai 
Rs. 1,000 3^oarl3, and as laiUv-ay communieation li.ul placed other colleges 
within easy access of Roliilklinnd Tho distiict school lomams, and has occu- 
pied the buildings of tlio defunct college 


^ Memoir on Ific StaCialics of Indigenous Educatwn in the Nnrth-Wesirrn I'roitnces coniDilod 
under orders o£ Government by H Thornton, hsq, G S CilcnUs, 1850 ’ = The 

elcinenlary works rceommended hy tho Gov ernnu nt of the d i\ were vviitlen hv one l?nl 
Saran Das. “ Act II of 1857 / 1 1 


76 
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The folloYinginhlosho’.vs Ihe statistics of cclneation dunno-tlie past year 
(1877-78).- 
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018 

22 
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wm 
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The Tiilfl. 


Education is supei vised by tbo School Inspector of Kolnikhand, and, 
except m the case of tlio distnefc school, by a committee, whereof the magis- 
tinte-colloctor 13 president and oiio of ins assistants secre- 
taiy TIio district oi zila scliool includes tA\o depnit- 
inents sopnxaicly shotMi in the abo\o table The uppei' or high A teaches 
English subjects up to the standard of matiiculation at CalcutU Univeisity , 
the lower oi middle A up to the standard of the muldlo-class ano-lo-\erna- 
culai examination Tbo results of examinations at nhich its scholais com- 
pete show this school to bs in oveiy respect a good one But a succession of 
scanty harvests and the successful rivaliy of the Ainoucan Mission School 
have reduced its numbers. It now educates 164 boys, mcludiiig 56 who are 
loci trod 111 the attached boai ding-house 

The si\ tahsih schools are at Aonla, Bahen, BaraiUy, Bisalpur, Farfdpur, 
and Nawdbganj , the two parganah schools at Shghi and 
Jahdiiabad These aro all of the middle vernaculai rank,, 
which teaches up to the standard of the middle-class vernacalar examination, 
liui/ their scholars have lately met with little success in that ordeal. 

Tlio villa"e schools, the backbone of our educational system, confine them- 

rr „ u selves as a lulo to teaching elementary subjects, chiefly read- 

llalKaDauai or mi t i i j? 

primnry, mg, wilting, and arithmetic The boy^ho seeks tor more 

must ascend a rung of the scholastic ladder, and \isit the tahsih or paiganah 
academies. But m eight schools, v hero the masters possess e.'iceptioual nbihlj', 


Tahsih aucl parga- 
uali. 
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\uqMls aic instruolod boyond (be priniarj standard. Whatovor the faults of 
the school system, it is one against whose goucial exeelloiico no 
dnnht is e^ol breathed “Elementary’’ education is one of those few brandies 
of Indian departmental activity which all men are agreed to lecogiuzo as bene- 
ficial The obstinate questionings and blank misgivings which suiiound tho 
uniNCisity and tho high school, till oven tho friendly criiic begins to doubt 
whclhor the higher education is not a gicat mistake, have no place in tho 
Immblci pieeincts of tho village schoolhouse. Nobodv asks himself whether 
it lb a good or a bad thing tliat the peasants’ sons should loam to read and 
AMile and cipher Tlieio arc no lamontalioiis o\er tho coslhncss ol the litciato 
ploiighboy as over the puce paid for the brand-new bicheloi ol aits All 
the monev spent on clomontary education is accepted as nioannig so iiiuoh 
useful and ncccbsarj uork done . and, generally speaking, tins really is tho 
case.”' 


The Govornmoiit girls’ school at Pihbhi'tis the hugest in all Rohilkhatul 
Government girlb The municipal schools —two at Baieilly and one at 
nml nuuiicipnl Pilibliit — guo gratuitous insti iiclioii in tho “ the three R’s ’ 

to gutter children The aided schools belong to the same primaiy class, and of 
Auloil niid unaukd 1^*0 unaided establishments the chief is the middle A. 

school ot the Ainci lean Motlio. list ]\Iibsi(m at Baicilly. Tho 
remaining schools aic not such as to call toi special comment 

The anne\ed statomoiit, fiom the census of 1872, shows appioMinatcly 
how low inhabitants of the district wore .able to road .ind wnto in that y'car — 
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It IS to be hoped that the nest census will give a bettor account of cduca- 
lion, and especially^ of female education Not that these census figures can bo 
accepted as absolutoly accurate. The district must certainly contain, Europeans 
and Natiies together, a groat many’ more than 9 literate women. 

The gradual spread of education is peih.ips* proved by the increase of post- 

office tr.ausactions. The l.ittoi, again, may be cvidoiiccd bv 
Post-onicc. _ ^ , , , n, ^ 

the gi.idiul use, during the ii.isl liltcen -^oais, ol post-othco 

’See the Intpcctor-GcncrBl’s <iuolalion from ii IKou^hllal iirtiblo lu lUo Ffttiid of /ndta 
EducatioDid Report for 1877 78 
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receipts. In the following tablo is given a rcmmd of the postal balance-sheets 
for four years . — 


Year, 

lifceipts 

Charqcs 

Miscellaneous sav- 
ings, fines 

Fnssciigera and 

parcels 

Deposits, guaran- 
teed fundo, fa- 
mily funds 

S 

o 

a 

S 
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Of 

{A 

Postage 

Total receipts 

Charges, flved and 
contingent, sala- 
ries, &c 

\Iail service 

U) 

u 

o 

Cl 

a 

e 

o 

« 

Otlier charges, re- 
fnmls, adi nnccs, 
printing 

Cash, balance. 

Total charges. 

1801-62 

417 

484 

804 

23,008 

13,969 

38.762 

22,0iG 

464 

16,620 


1 10 

38,121 

It66-CG 

232 



17,636 

13,502 

31,370 

9,308 

8 330 

13,571 

3 

160 

31,370 

1B70 71 

383 

729 

889 

29,114 

13,16<t 

44,269 

16,492 

13,674 

13,912 

78 

213 

4 1,269 

1877-78 

107 

640 

* 

• 

n,76l 

*61,761 

19,4)0 


12,40n 

.89 

028 

51,761 


The receipts for the first of the yoais above shown woie further aiiginont- 
ed by tho income of staging bungalows (Rs 714), but the management of such 
lestmg- places has been since transfeiied from the Postal to tho Public Woika 
Department. The district contains 12 imperial and 17 district post-offices Tho 
imperial offices are at Bareilly (sadr orpimcipal); Aonla, Bahoii, Baioilly City, 
Bisalpnr, Duuka, Paridpur, Mirganj, Nawabganj (branches to sadr), Pilibbit 
(subordinate); Jalianabad and Puurnpur (branches to suboidmato) Tho dis- 
tnet offices are at Barkhera, Bhamora, Bhojupura, Bluita, Bdsauda, Door.miya, 
Fatebganj Eibfc, Fatehganj West, Garni, Hafiz-ganj, Richha, Rath.mra, Saraiih, 
Shi'shgarh, Jamaiua, Nooria Hnsaiupur, and Amanya Tho mimbor of lotlors, 
paicols, and other missives received and despatched diuing 1861-62, 1865-66, 
and 1870-71, and rocoivod during 1875-76, may bo thus displayed : — 
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Baieillynow contains six tclcgr.aph offices, vt:;, five railway offices at 
Fatehganj East, Faridpnr, Bareilly, Basliaiatganj, and 
Tclcgrapb Aonla, and one Government office at Bareilly. Tho 

tclcgiaph to "Naini Tiil bifurcates from the place last named. 

"" A disciplined police was, like education and the post-office, tho introduc- 
tion of British rule The principal police force is that known 
as the regular, and enrolled iindci Act V of 1861. But 
ihcie arc besides two subsidiary bodies, ilic municipal and town police, who 

• Thi-i totil incluat^; amoegst others tho hrpe uom ot “ atUancca from trer my" 
(R'’ 33 , 119 ) not shown in tlic returns for previous \cits 
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owr ihoii or);^ni (<> Atl*' XV. cf 187J^ uul XX fif 18<)0 rc‘'i'Ocluc'U . Tlio 
Uu Of foroes in tho p'ls! nr (LST/J 1,081 nion of .'ll! /^ni'lcs, 

inoltnling 21 minint'Ml onn-t ihlo- Tiiero \N.ns thus oiip piliccinan too\ory 
1 71 ‘-ijinro inilo' nf mM .uul l.OMl '.oul-. <if ptjjinl.ition, Tlio co^L of tlio nnilcil 
fouo \s.i= Ks I,).'*,!.')?, of winch H'- 1.01, .'»2i wore ilclnl'nl l<» pro\ ihcmI fniuls, 
•uul iho rcnnuulor ilofrutO 1>) muiuoip ililic': .uul liou-e-l'W tow ns. The lol- 
lowin;:: '^(nU'ment •-hows for ‘-•noril \nr-. iho rosnlts ot police action in Iho 
ih l(.o))on of oiinu’ nnil pro‘-( cntioii of ofuMulcr-. : — 
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Th(’ nurou'C itfirinicin the l.i-t %eir wua liiio cliiell} to thc^mf '.t.ircity 
\\hieh (hen prc\ uK il 

The pohco H tjtnrlorc'l in 1 1 ‘^tilioii':. whereof M arc ol (he fiisl, .5 of 

(he ^ecoiul, 11 of the ihiitl. 'iiul 111 of (he foiirih t.l.u-'- The 
Tolici, rlMinn / i . j . i . 

lirsl-clu' ‘•(•ilion-. in uiiK (I .i*. a rule li\ one ‘^nh-ni'^pcetor, 

(wo ho ul-c'iii'-t lilies, 'uul i ilo/.'ii coiiit ihh ire \l Direilh 0l(^ . 15 iroilh Caii- 
(omiieiit'-, Aoiiln, I’ ihon. rihunuiri, lliMlpiir, F.iriilpiir, J.ihiinihul, Mfr/^niij, 
X iw.ili^ui), Ihlihhit, I’ni uipnr, Suranh, .uul }8hrihi. The *-oeon(l-i 1 i^s s( ifu.iis, 
which coni uu nsuil!\ .i Mih-iii^-pectoi, a hn<l-cons( ihle, anil from fi (o 10 con- 
fil,ihles. at B.irKliora, rnhiiuli, 'uul Fatohmii) West Two hcail-coiisl ihlcs and 
Bi\ coii=l.il)les arc (ho onhiuir) coini)lomen( of (he (hird-class r( ilions at Aiiian.a, 
]lho)npui.a,lj!inta, l)eor.uiiv>, Fateh^.ui) Ei-.!, Giuni, ITafi/^.aiij, Nooii.a Ilusain- 
]nn, Uidiaur.i, Iviehh i, and Siu^h^rirh. TIio fonrth-cla'^s stations or oii(]ios(s 
((li.uiUi), which hascbiit oiio hoad-cnnst-ihlo and threo eonsfahlcs, arc lontcd, 
ficicnin Biroilh Cil}’, .uid onooieh atlliieill^ Canfonmenfs, Baiam, Eliaianha, 
Chauh.u), Il.ihli Ivil.ui, llardaspiir, Kliuu.uia, Sla llm T.'uida, and Ti'mu. 

Cesules tho police ahead) mentioned (lieie aic 2, 0.5, 5 vilIao:e (rinrail) and 
Villnjic mill runj hO roa<l {mnrhnl mlnv) walehmeii appointed under Act 

XVI. of 187;5' Tliise were 111 1S77 dibtubiilcd an ongst 

1 M.iilific.l lo Act MI. i.f 1870. 
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the 3,430 inhahilctl village'; of the di'ilnot at the rate of 1 to every 431 inhabit- 
nuts, and at a sanctioned co^t of l^s 1,08,000, met ont of tho ten per cent, cess 

Police opeialioii'^ for the repression of female infanticide extended at tho 

, , , , end of 1S7G-77 to 03 village^., of nhich GO ha\e been since 

Infaiiticido. , . , 

exempted. Jlio pioclaimcd Milages sheltered ten clans 

Buspected of the imiidcr of their female children The comparatne rareness of 
reported female births ocrtainl}' nent far to confirm the suspicions entertained. 
Accoiding to Fjngli‘'h rales the proportion of girl-biillis should ha\o amounted 
to 10 3 per cent. But it hcio reached 416 only, the doficionoy being most 
inarlccd in the ease of the Ivalehriya and Clianhun tribes Of girh bom 32 95 
poi cent died within their hr'it \cai. But mule babies of the "lamc ago died in 
almost equal proportion, and the abnormnlh high mortality of both can he suffi- 
ciently c\plaine(l by seasons of de.arth Tlic dcafli-rato of Janghiira and Som- 
linnsi gills between 1 and 12 } oars of age was great enough to call for dose 
enncill'inro oi then tubes Bui in sjntc, or perhaps because of that surveillance, 
no instances of child murder were detected. Inquests and po^t-mo. Icvi csamina- 
lions failed to elicit proofs of gndt) and in the ono really suspicious case no 
CMdcncn was forlhcoming 

Com lets iinpiisoiiod throngh tho agency of tho police jnst dosenbed arc 
Contrni prison and lodged either in tho contial prison or tho district jail, both 
tlistnci jiiii Baicilly. Tho central prison receives offenders from 

tho whole of Rolnlkhand ; the district jail admits fow who were not sentenced 
in the district Though long-term prisonois^ are as a rule sent to tho central, 
and short-term prisoners to tho district establishment, tiiero is no fixed rule as 
to tho term which shall qualify the convict for either. Long-term prisoners 
who can be useful as workmen or jail officials aro often retained m or removed 
to tbe district jail. The overflowings of tho oentr.al prison aro sometimes 
transfer red to tho district jail, and vice versd, and on such occasions the 
respective superintendents arc natur.ally anxious to get rid of their most- use- 
less and troublesome charges, w itliout regard to length of term. 

The total number of convicts in tho central puson during 1877 was 
Statistics of the 2,8GG, of wdioin 1,498 had remained there since previous 
former years The number discharged amounted to 1,120, and 

the daily average of inmates was 1,420 25. Qf the 1,3-68 persons admitted, 
1,297 wore received from other districts Death released 18 of the prisoners. 
The bulk of tbo convicts were between 16 and 40 years old, but 9 being 
below tho former, and 197 above the letter age. Tbo principal items in the 
not yearly cost of each prisoner, Rs 56 after deduction of tho profits 
* PriEoacrs whose term of impiisonmcnt exceeds two years. 
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on imnnf\clnro'^. ’i'cro ritoni^ (R''. 18-iri-(i|^), rUa\gc‘% of o'itabil'iinnouf 
(U*: 17‘ll-;^i), iiullmilding or icpaire I E**. 1 1^-M-S). 

Tlin (h'^lucl jail cuntain-al m 1S7() -lu aM’i.ifiO jiopulalion of nni iiimaio'’, 
1.1121 Ix'iiig nilinittod, aiul Ij-EH di'-cliargod diirmg llio 
niiil (if tlic 1 Ucr ^ j. lion VvrgoU u ‘=(')>t(*nnato lia‘( incrcafcod iliOhO uun\- 


bi'ir'. inaj I'f pliown l\v llu' f^dlowiu" •'la(i“tir'» foi 18:7 



Of llio lot il mtinUpr of pn^onor'-, 18'), prM’eipilI\ doblor*-, had hrcn 
jmprison'’d to nrdor of llic end court*- '1 ho tot il popid itu'iu of llio dt'-lrict 
hciiig l,')l)7.l:)0 lUTrot)*', 'uiJ (lio mengo dnih miiuhor of prisonor^s as ahr>\o, 
it will be ‘-oon that about r.ll? jier ( ml of iho luhibu lul- aro a*- a lule in jail * 
A comp in^ou of the uuiuber of ailuii'-‘*ion*' with the (old number of prisoners 
duniio’ iho \car will ‘•how tint (l.^^O of tlie lillor had rmnnied in i.i'l ‘-tnco 
former j car-. Of the pul j) 0 |ml ition "ciierdh, U> aro riturnod as jUNondo 
ofleiidors or jicr-ons under Id \oai‘-oi age, as between ll> and 10, 670 

as between U) and Ct) , and 78asubtnc the latter igo , but the ige of Iho 
few ronmiuing pcrsotifi is not st-ited The gre iter jiiilol the -w crage j eai ly 
o\j)cndifuro on eicli pii'-ouer coii'-istcd in the eost of Ins ritions(l{s 18-12-7). 
Thc rcinaiudcr was inuloup of his slmrci in the e\i)eudi(Urc on est ihlisli- 
inent (Us. \0-3-l), clothing (U*- 2-12-7), jiolico guards (Us 2-6-3), budding 
and repaus (ll« .d-11-0), liospU d chaigcs(Us 0-G-l0(), and contingencies 
(Rc 1-11-7^) Tlio lucrige nuiubor ol cflbclno woiker*, tln'ongbout tlio 
year was 5363 .'iO , and of llieso most were ciui)lo\ od on budding or icpairs 
connected with the j id (235 50), as prison scrv.ints (15 75), oi on niaiuifac- 
turcs (G8 50). The former occupation ol ibo prisoners w.ts in tlirco out of 
four cases uol such ns to fit thorn for profilnblo woik in piison, Iho m.ijouty 
having been ngnculturisLs (1,925), men of independent propoity oi no occu- 
pation, and Govcrnniont Ol domestic poi\ mils. Of non-.agnoultunsts, a tci nt 

’ .Sic in Inspcolor Gdioral’n rojiort. Hut if tlie (iroBi cost nnd ilio net cost coiiiculcd/ 
wimt bccnnic of (lie profliR of nuinifntliircs / ’ As the j ill contiiintd also u few 

person*- nut bLlonh’ini; to ilils iJi*'tiitt, lUc Hcurc cau be onO n]>j)rox.iin!itc 
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^vhicb is presumed to include shopkeepers and handicraftsmen, there were 
only 1,042 


Under-tnal prisoners are confined in a division of the district jail and 
T . the lock-ups fhavaMfc) at Baieilly and Pihbhit The total 

number of sucli prisoners admitted to the Bareillj^ lock-up 
during the same year (1877) was 4,553; to the Pilibliit lock-up, <589 , and to 
the Bareilly j‘ail, 309. From the first 3,145 prisoners were afterwaids con- 
victed, from the second 458, and from the third 209 The average daily popu- 
lation was in the lock-up proper 65*50 , m the lock-up division of the jail, 
27 0 1 ; and in the Pihbhit lock-up, 9 25 

The fiscal history of the district begins as usual v/ith the Ain-i-Alhari 
or Institutes of Xkbar. The land-rev eniie of the various 
parganalis, as obtained from that authority and converted 
from djdms to rupees, was in 1596 as follows ; — 

Re 


Fiscal history. 


Bareilly, 

Aonla 

Saneha 

Earslr 

Shahi ) 
Ajion ) 

Sirs^vran 
Kdbar 
ndtenana 
Balai 
Piinar 7 
Gola J 


iDclndiDg tho modem tahslls Farldpnr, Karor, Bisalpur, and Nawabganj, 
,1 )i ), tahsn Aonla 
„ „ „ parganaha Balm and Saneha 

,1 II ,1 „ Saranh and part of Mlrgnnj , 

„ „ remainder of the modern Slirganj f 


312, CSS 2 
l7,2CSi 
32,893 
63,fi85 
22,513 
34,071i 


If 

t> 

fi 

1] 


,, modern parganah Susfi^an ...J j 

„ remainder of modern Chaumahia and part of modern Riebba, 
„ modern parganaha Pihbhit, Jahdnabad, and remainder of Richba 
„ parganah PQranpor 


7,702 

M,IG5i 

«e,250 

20,945 

C,508 


Total ... 534,G33J 

A few unknovvTi deductions must perhaps be made for parts of maiginal 

Revenne system of parganahs now transfcired to adjoining districts , but that 
the Dchli emperors the approximate revenue of the district as it now 

stands A revenue in the modern sense it was not. It w'as a State rent.il 
collected by a person who as yet received but 8 per cent commission for his 
trouble It resembled, in fact, the income of a directly managed estate 
rather than the land-tax of one held by a modern proprietor. Under Akbar’s 
system, the demand was collected directly from individual cnllivators, and 
the collector was enjoined not to depend too implicitly on the headman and 
accountant of the village The revenues were never farmed ^ The zaminddr 
existed, but was not as at present the proprietor” of the village lands. 
■Whether, as in Oudli, he became so before, the introduction of British 

1 Flplnnstone, BL IX, Chap III, which contains a very accurate rMtiwi of the Dircctiom 
to C'ollcctora in Gladiun s Am-i-Akbari, 
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rule camiot now bo discovciod But m all piobabilily some advance m this 

direction bad been made befoie the cataclyom of Robilla invasion destro 3 'ed 

all existing lights m the land. “'I'lie process tiy which tlie landloids’ rights 

have attained a maximum, while the tenants’ have reached a mininriim, was 

the natural lesult of the farming system of Farrukhsiyai (1713'18).”^ But, 

as pointed out by the same writer (Mr Elliot Colvm), the farm of the State 

rental iii parganahs Jahduabad and Pihbhit seems to have been gi anted to a 

lessee so early as the reign of Alamglr (1658-1707) 

The RohiUas (1748) continued the systems both of direct management 

and farming , but they ciected TTmdu in favoiii of Muslim 
Of the Roliilliio „ ° , , , 

tanners, and showed m othei ways tlieii contempt foi 

picscnptive interests The state of R unpin is still ruled by Rohillas , and, 

except in such parts of it as wore gianted to the Nawftb dining the present 

reign, there aie no pioprietors and no tenant-right The Nawab leases out 

Ills villages, foi a term of usually ten years, to the highest biddei 

who can give satisfactoiy secuiity, and the tenantry are protected only by a 

clause fixing their lents for the term of the lease. In the Bareilly of the 

Rohillas as in the Rilnipiu of to-day, zaminddrs weie allowed to hold their 

personal cultivation at a slightly lowoi late than the oidinary tenant But 

this was the only vay m which a special status iias assigned them The 

revenue of the vaiious parganahs, on then distiibutioii amongst the Rohilla 

chiefs (1754), was as follows . — 


Fnridpur , 

« 

about Rs 

1,30,0005 

Karor, NawB fiiuj, and Balia 

Mt « 

u 

2,60,000^ 

Aonia 


V 

1 35,000 

Saneba 


)» 

70,000 

baraiih (north and soulb) 


fi 

45,000 

AjAon 

« f •• 

» 

1,02,000 

SbdtiL ... . . 

• «<« 

11 

95,000 

Kfibar , , , 

»»• 


GO,OCO 

Sirsawan . ... 

••• 

u 

0 2,000 

Ebaumubia ... ... 

« « ••• 

II 

1,15,000 

Bicbhn , ,, 

••• ft* 

>) 

1,81,000 

Bisalpur and Jiaianri, 


t) 

2,20,000^ 

I’llibbit and Jahf’nabad ... 


tl 

3,02,000 

Pfiranpur 

•** 

1) 

1,14,000 



Tolal „ 

19,41,000 

Pilibbit settlenient report, para 19. 

* After 

excluding piobable revenue of 


parganah balimpur, now transferred t-o Budnnn sco Uareillv Settlement Kepdri, p, 137 
® After deducting the probable Etfiwab collections made at Bareilly * Excluding pio~ 

table rcTtnue of BaiYfiyaniUgw tranaferred to Sbabjabanpur 

77 
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It must again be remembered that the figures repiesent rent, winch can- 
not theiefore be contiastcd with the tovemie of to-day 

The Kauab Vazfr of Ondh (1774) ejected Rohilla reut-faimers and zamin- 
x^nd of the Kavrdb ddrs as brusquely as they had ejected their predecessors. 

He however maintained with certain doubtful improie- 
ments the Rohilla system of administration A laige number of villages uore 
still xetamed under direct management as Slr-i-sarldr Cut a laifror number 
than before were leased for inadequate sums to lent-f.irmers, and e.xtensne 
tracts were squandered away in tax-free giants to favourites. We have 
no records to show what the demand aftei these mistakes amounted to. But 


we know that in the first year of our rule (1801-02) it wms considerably greater 
than in the last year of the hJawab Vazir’s, and that m the first year of oiii 
rule it amounted for the w'holo district to less than Rs, 11,70,560 ^ iSo great 
a decrease in 26 years is an additional proof, W any be needed, of the Nawfib 
Vazir’s incompetence to govern a country. 

The cession took place in Novoraber, 1801, and the first British 
Arrannements of assessment came into force with the autumn of the 

tbe early Engliah following year ® It was followed for more than tw'enty 
Goreinment. '' 

years by a series ot kindied settlements, which, lasting 

for short terms and unbased on acemate inexasuiements or statistics, may 
be termed summary The principles of these eaiher assessments have been 
sketched in other notices They wore a crude rechauffi of former systems 
Tile Governments wdiich succeeded Akbar’s had more and more largely deve- 
loped the practice of revenue-farming It now reached its Inghest develop- 
ment The right to collect the rental of a village, or in other woids its farm, 
w'as auctioned and knocked down to the highest biddci. And the veiy 
talisildars, who collected from the fanners the revenue settled at auction, 
were contractors rather than officials, receiving instead of salary a pcrceufage 
on the collections. Where this procedure faih d, tbo alternativo of direct 
Government management, again copied from degenerate native systems, was 


adopted , and at one time dnnng the fourth settlement the whole of pargaiiahs 
Chaum hla and Ajdon were thus returned as S{r~i-sm'Ldr But how, it may 
be asked, did Government pi otect itself ngamst inefficient bids at auction, 
against conspiracies to bny farms of levenne below then real value ? fho 
answer is that Government attempted to do so, and that its atlcnqiti, 


though inadequate, bore no faint resemblance to tbo 
of to-day The lecnginred ront-rutes, m some eases 
' riu= It' I I.yu.SCa the dcnnml of our f'-roiul jnr, r-liit Ii 
of our fir^i It cxcLcdcd tlie Or^t 30 it’s dciu'>uil, in Birtill; 


settlcinont prociduro 
those established by 

re know t"LfCi!cd Hivt 
proptr, b\ l‘,P C7,ltiC, 


= Sujirtl, p 310 
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Akbai, wcio roughly ascci tamed ; aud estimates of procUiee, as neeossaiy 
yIioio lent 13 paid by dnision of the piodueo, ivero piojiaiod fui various soils. 
The piobablc icnt.il of the village, thus computed, was fixed as the upsot pneo 
bolo\v Ybieh Goveiiimoiit would not soil its l.iiin But win’', it may again bo 
inquiicd, did bidders oompeto to raise tho pi ice above an upsot figure which 
was picsumably quite high enough ^ The reason was that no allowance 
(mdhluna) was as yet conceded to ousted landholdois. If the foimcr incum- 
bent failed to outbid dl comcis, Ins occupation, and too often his livelihood, wore 
gone. But even after all those safeguaids ag.iinst lusuificicnt ofters, the cau- 
tion of Govcinment was sometimes fiustiatcd by the caielcssucss, or woise, of 
its native suboi diiiates Wo find (hat, ag.un under the foiiith settlement, the 
rrlrolo of paiganah Shahi was fanned for a very inadequate sum to one Patni 
Wal. 

Tire Biilish revenue administration had no sooner been established than 


Piojcctg f.ir 1 por- the lutioductiou of piopiictary rights was pioposcd It is 
imncnt Bcttkmcnt on all haiuh agreed that no such lights at that time existed 
or survived But the idea of ci eating a class resembling the squiies of Eng- 
land had about ten yoais earhei pioducod the peimauont settlement of Bengal 
aud Donaies , aud sourculiat rasli pledges of a similai assessment were giren 
nr Bareilly The leases giaiited to farmcis at the fiist settlemcut (1802-03'), 
uliilo doclai ing the custouiai y rents, and otlioiniso showing au auxicty to 
pi otect the tenant flour oxaciioiis, distinctly promise a permanent settlcmont 
with the person then engaging foi the rcronne But these pioinises^weic foi- 
gottcu, to bo levivcd only with the opening of the thud scttlomont some six 
■goal's latoi (1808-09) The Board of Commissioiicis tlioniselvcs tell iis^ that 
this settlement was “oiiginally intended to bo permanent”, that on tho 
strength of a promise that it should bo so “ tho laudlioldors acceded to the 
great increase then assessed upon them and that the assessing officoi had 
“been fieqnontly rcpioachcd with tho bleach of the pioinise ” They, how'evei, 
depiccate poimanout setlloracut on the grounds that the population is scanty, 
infoi niation as to the tuio resources of tho couuti}^ deficient, aud “tho light 
ol piopcity m tho laud undotei mined ” Tho Boaid of Directois conciuied, 
and tho result rr as gi eat dissatisfaction. A combiiiatiou rvas foimcd amongst 
tho landholdois “ to diminish tho cultivation of then estates aud thiow up tlie 
nianageinent of them, with a view of compelling Govcinment to the necessity 
of forming arrangements w’lLh them on i educed toi ms But w’o hear uutil 
oni own day® no fuitlici proposals for a permanont scttlomont 


' RoporL, dated 29lh October, 1818 Wuh icgud to tliig Roird, vide ‘•ii/iia pp C2, 110 
Lellti dated 20'h beplcinbei, 1811 •* bcc the corre^/ioiidtiicc on the i>irmancnl scUlcmcnt 

luitinted bj Lord Halifax 
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The fact was that such proposals had been superseded by more successful 
rivals. At the opening of the fourth settlement (1812-13), and peihapsm 
donsequonce of the general resignation of farmers just mentioned, zamxndm s or 
headmen had been raoi e widely admitted to engage for the revenue of their 
villages In a Board’s repoit of 1815^ we find them styled proprielors, and a 
minute of the Governor-Genei al, wntten later in the same year,^ nent fai to 
confirm that title. After declaring the immemorial right of the ruling pen er 

Introdnction of ^ Certain share in the produce of every cultivated Mg/ta, 

propnetary nght Loid Moira reduces the modes of realizing that share to two. 
The relative merits of settlement vith cultivators and settlement with middle-- 
mOn were discussed, and the introduction of the latter finally adopted (para, 
36). The principal gainer by this pohcy was the village headman, who, as just 
seen, had already been m many cases appointed middleman. The latter title 
drops almost immediately out of sight, giving place to the new-fangled 
“ proprietor ” We are told that m their search for proprietary rights the disti ict 
officers were largely assisted by a document which in 1802 divided the head- 
men of Bareilly into old ” and “ new ” landlords (mdhk) ® Wheie no claimant 
to the former title was forthcoming, or the new landlord could show a prefer- 
able title, the latter was invariably recognized But m a laige majority of 
cases no representative of the old landlord was forthcoming Where no trace 
whatever of piopnetary right was apparent, it was conferred freely on the 
headman (muladdam or zamindd')-) The Rdin proprietors of Pdibhft were a few 
years back still content to be styled headmen (padhdn) or farmers {thikdddr\ 
terms which clearly showed their ongm The parganah officials of course pro- 
fited by the opportunity of retmmng their kinsmen as persons mth a claim to 
pioprietaiy right, and many properties m the same tahsil and elsewhere aie 
still held by kduuugo families “ It is difficult,” -writes Mr. Elliot Colvin, to 
appreciate the principle on which it was considered just or equitable to hand 
ovei a portion of the State lights and the cultivators of a village to then rcpie- 
sentative man, who already received emoluments in the form of a low rent, free 
land, Lc It IS "hard to imagine a more startling comment on tho lalue placed 

by Go^ernment in those days in its own property m the land.” 

The u ell-known Regulation YU of 1822 completed the work thus begun. 

Regulation Vll of If recognized the proprietary right of the zamindars, and 
1822 was pel haps justly censured by the Board of Directors for 

exalting the recorded proprietor” at the expense of his co-sharers and the 
tena-ntiy Tho injustice here done to the lattei may have been less than m 

* Dated 21 st March ^ Minute on the revenue administration of the N -W. P , 31st 

September, 1815. ^ Beard’s report last quoted. 
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ilie Duub and oilier tracts ^\hele village communities weie not so laie But 
tbe revolution afFectod was enormous The old state rental became the rental 
of the landloid, and the land-tax took the new form of a levenue exacted fiom 
the latter. The rule which had pi evaded under native dynasties, the rule 
which had governed the Bengal settlement, was that the collector of the village 
rents should letam 10 per cent of the collections, rendciing the leinaindci to 
Go\ eminent. His share now became 20 per cent, while the Government 
demand fell from 90 to 80.^ Later assessments have, as ve shall see, still further 
Increased that share , while the power to enhance, at first loss limited than 
now, enabled the pioprictoi to incioaso his gams duiingthc term of settle- 
ment. Much has of late years been done to rerno and consolidate the lights 
of the tcnaiitiy , but the creation of a powoiful l.mdholdmg olass has lendcied 
logislatnc progress m this direction somewhat difficult 

We may now note bi lofly the chief points connected n ith the earlioi 
settlements Their tciras and demands aro shown in the following table • — 


Average yearly demand of 


rarpnmli 

ISl FCltlC-! 

ment, 1603 
-01 to 1801 
-03 inclu- 
FITC 

2nd sctllc- 
mout, 1806 
-OG to 1807 
-08 inclu- 
sItc. 


Gf. 

Hs 

1 

Ftiridpur 

72,072 

61,488 

Knror 1 

< 1,13,348 

1,10,173 

J3nlin . ] 

I8,2‘'9 

14,259 

Bnnclia ... 

42,14b 

43,117 

Aonla 

46,71.'; 1 

61,480 

Stimuli ('^oiitli) 

10,019 

40,814 

lUirpanj (iiicliul 

1,21,174 

1,18,200 

inp Sir lull noith, 



Ajion,nntlbhatu) 



SitpSwm, . . 

1 10,171 

18,041 

Kiibnr 

1 'l.S-’S 

14,1.4 

rimiinnhla 

2D,'-.4S 

2’>,348 

Kfclilin 

1 52, ’2S 

51, 949 

NaviabpftU] 

1,01,515 

1,11,141 

BiFnlpur (inchid 

2,30,975 

3,22,941 

inp Mnmuri ) 


I’llibhit 

1,50 201 

1,62 778 

JnhSunlnd ... 

1,01,7 00 

1 11,199 

rfiiunpur 

23,005 

11,563 

Total 

11,70,501 

12,35,051 


' riic fijjnrr licrr cn on i* (Im( I uj ,lo\ n 
prrcdiUipi. dciinnJcJ b\ Govcruuicut van 
bciinv 73 


3rd scltle- 
ment, I'OS 
09 to 1811 
•12 inclu- 
Sl\ c 

lib BCttlC- 

mtnl, 
|8I2-13 
to IblG 
.I7.inclu- 
sn 0 . 

5tli settle- 
mcnl, 

1817 18 
to 1821 
•22 iliclu 
sn e 

Ctliscttlcnicut 
(tinder Repu- 
lation Vll o£ 
1822), 1822- 
23 to 1811-30 
inclusive 

Gs 

Rs 

Gs 

1^9 

88,352 

1,39.846 

1,38,510 

1,42 269 

1,80 679 

1 80,392 

1,02 C08 

1,89,219 

16,738 

17,712 

I9,3l2 

21 157 


64,212 

55,098 

60,5 <1 

69,501 

71,723 

71,204 

68,072 

47,4 21 

61 00 2 

62,828 

61,904 

17,031 

2,23,190 

2,23,901 

2,21,402 

61,551 

01,925 

05,001 

04,114 

49,307 

50 196 

51,092 

61,210 

52,163 

59 784 

57,572 

55,0(0 

1,08,5 24 

1,71,101 

1,71 7'0 

1,08,031 

1,50,157 

2,40 100 

2,25,704 

2,27.007 

2,90,613 

2 bS,0l7 

2,97,595 

3,02,309 

1,63 554 

1,47,113 

1,47,313 

1.17,113 

1,40 054 

1,33,923 

1,33,121 

1,13,921 

28,252 

1,41,121 

4,41,424 

1,41,424 

14,81,113 

20,19,118 

20,48.533 

20.45,200 


the rcpuhtion (crctimi :) n,,! In prjcMcc tlm 

Lit from plnec to phec, ^Ull in tliis diblnct fell to 
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The stabilifr of tlic first sottlomcnt, hv jMr. Collector Pcano, tv ns cnlnn- 
I'f, 2nil, 5rJ mil gored bv the falmno of ISOS-Ol; .iii'I 2") per cent of tli'' 
-I'h iciMcmc'it^ pi ogro=:->i VC demand atos poi force remitted in that TCir Tiio 
mi'lior of the second a^scs^ment n as Mr Collector Routlcdge. The tliinl, b' 
Jlc='<rs. Trant and Jjat«on, Listed foi one ) car longer than its pi odoc'^-sor-, 
and IS remarkable as liaMiig given biitli to the word quai fennial ” Oning 
to heaviness of demand, resignation of fmincis, and tuckcry of talisildar-t, it 
Tsorked by no means veil In its last voar a balance of o\cr tliioo hklis was 
onl'^tanding The fonrih soltlomont, by Mossis Oliiistian, Cliamberlain, and 
Cahcit, icsiilteJ m a great increase of demand Hea \3 balances and minioroU'. 
ro^igintions oi farinors w'eie the conspijuenco The cause ol tho tailiiro ‘^I'ciiis 
to Innobfon mismuloi^tood bv tbo Jnmoi Member of the Board of Conimis- 
sioiiors, Mr Trant Ho asonbos it to “agonoial agreement botucon natue 
ofUcera fifall desciiptions and tlic landholdois to defraud tlio Govormiioiit to 
the scNoie drought of 1815-16 , and to tho s\’stom of tomporar 3 ' settlements, 
vliitli Ic-'Seiicd tho farmer’s powoi of borroiTing inonoT* Tins, the first qiiiiifpien 
uial settlement, was succeeded b} another of equal length and equal ill-snei ess. 

Tlic fifth settlement was indeed mcrob an cvfcnsion of tlio 
fourth, and inherited all its vices A report on its working 
In' tho Senior Mombot of tlic Boanl, Mr Blliott, showed him no Iieffor aldn lo 
dncriminlfc tho causes of fiscal failure than his )iinior Tlie truth was tint a 
cimhiiiir dcinaiul, as^e-sed when prices weio high, could no longer lie p ud 
Tvlicn thev ha I f dien - dVIieii we coiisutor the e\ its of the sv ^teiii (bon cMsfttig, 
vve wonder lesn (liat the idnuni-trn (loa sliould have flow n foi refuge to a /arm'n- 
d Iri p di! V Tl'ie-i-ne aso’-^nieut w as tlir> nafuril re-nilt of am tioiiiug tbo 
tirm of V ill ig( s Mr Bonller-’on iiiforrni m tbit fioni (Ik pnvaleiife of Iiold- 
jiii.' V liK b p ml i eiit in a dm lon of the crop ‘‘ nil rl n I ur -s , none ol tlio 

competitor- 1 nee the v nine of i '-*■'(< i tlmv w i re Ivid ling tui It w i not nmroly 

rp. II t iir ooinpoti'ion that w H n -orb d to Incrv iiml rlnnd ]i tfy inlngm' 
v.i^piiiin lotion, f Vi '■V fur ueonnt \ nr. j 'etc I, md tbo m' ril i ol unilno 
(Ml. or ro-o III pro;iorti >n to tlm li- *giit of tin (> <>'f ore timato ot tho r. mr, 
iLat lie sulmiitt. d A ( lbs idar or 1 'tnuri:;o v i' '•ul't e‘^' 
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Tlie sixth settlement ^Y^lS piactioally an extension of the fourth and 

. fifth, But it included the asaossmoiit by Mi. Bouldoison 

Sixth BctUonicnt, 

or extensions of the himself of 412 1 illngosj ivliich had been resigned or 
insolvent iindei those settlements. The result nas a 
decieaso of over one lakh in the demand ; but it must be icmembeied that the 
auction sj’-stciu was now extinct, and that the new p ropiietor retained a largeT 
percentage of the assets than the old fanner. This “Regulation VII of 1822” 
settlement M as based on the novelty of a caieftil though unskilled survey. Mr. 
Bouldcrson’s method was to fix a money rout for each field, and to take 78 74 
percent of the gross rental as Go\ ernmeiit revenue To this daj’’, wiitos Mr. 
Moons, the people speak with lospect of his caie, his knowledge ot theinsoheSj 
and his a,giicultuial acquirements ^ 

His opinion of the piopriolaiy s} stem may bo given in his ouu woids* — 
“In point of fact there is no proprietors lent throughout the countiy, 
here an estate is settled iiji to the legulation inaik, and the rent-roll is well 
ascei tamed. Qoi eminent is ludubitabl}'^ the pi opiielor in the English sense of 
the woid, and it is a more faice to talk, up hero at least, of piopiiotois in any 
other sense than that of Government ofiiceis foi the collection of lovenue with 
a small lomuneiatiou foi the tioublo of collection.” 


Almost imiuediatel}' aftei the submission of Mi Bouldoison’s leport on 

. s his assossmeuts, a fresh settlement, the faist on modern and 

Seventh (or fifth) ^ ^ 

Ecttiement under Rc- scientific methods, was begun. The “Regulation IX ” 

gulatioalX of 18 J 3 . gQ^ileuiont was the seventh or fifth, according as the two 

extensions of the fourth aie oi aie not regarded as sepaiate settlements It 

was preceded by an accurate piofessional suivey and classification of aiea. 

The assessing officois weio in parganahs Aonla, Saneha, and Faudpui, Mr. 

Conolly , in Ricliha, Pilibhit, Jalifinabad, and Pui.iupur, Mr. Head , in south 

Sarauli, Mi, R Money , and in the remainder of the distiict Mi. J W Muir. 

In their raanuei of working these gentlemen showed some difference Messrs. 

Conolly and Hoad divided their villages into compact ciioles according to pecnli- 

aiities of soil and situation , Messrs Money and Mini classified theirs into 

first, second, and third class, oi rich, middling, and poor villages, without 

much regard to locality Messrs. Conolly, Head, and Money assumed rent- 

rates for the various soils , Hr. Muir, who disbelieved in soil-ieturns, worked 


^ To the other good qualities of Mr BouldersJU Heber’s Journal shall bear ivitness — 
“ Aotcmficr 21 (1824) Mr Boulderson left me this moruing, and I believe lie parted with 
mutual regret Uis pursuits aud nmnsements were certainly very different from mine But I 
found in him a fine temper and an active mind, full of infoiuiatioii respecting the country , ani- 
mals, and people amongst whom ho had passed several years, and on the whole 1 do not think 
I have acquired so much of tins hind of knowledge from nny person whom 1 have met with in 
India ” 
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on goneial revonuervates, dedttcod from Ihoso snccossfully imposed at formei 
settlements In their assessments Messrs Hoad and Money seem to hare 
taken waste land into account; Messrs Conolly and Mmr O’tcluded it from 
considoiation. l?iom the various rent-rates was deduced a gross rental, of winch 
t\YO-tlnrds were demanded as the Q-overnment revenue How Mr. Muir 
managed to ensure that his rovonue-ratos should attain that proportion of the 
lental is not so clear, but Mr Moons assures us that the assessments of that 
officer were very light. The demand amounted, at the beginning of iti 
currency, to Es. 17, 99, .378 ; and its expiring figures will be compared in detail 
with those of the current assessment. The preparation of a record-of-rights was 
the finishing touch of the settlement, which came into force With 1835-36 Its 
original term of tw'enty years was extended until 1860-70, wffien (he first assess- 
ments of the existing sottlomeiit were collected. Notwithstanding tliree famines 
and a rebellion, the Eegulation IX. settlement worked very fairly throughout 
its curiency. 

October 1865 saw the operations of the current settlement opened in 
The current set- PiHbblt, to be taken up next month in. Faridpm and 
tlement Karor For the first-named tiihsll no special settlement 

officer was appointed Mr Elliot Colvin carried on the woik in addition to Ins 
regular duties, first as Superintendent of the Tardi, and afterwards as Officiat- 
ing Collector of this district In the remainder of Bareilly a special settlement 
officer, Ml. S. M Moeus, was employed. Each officer was aided by one cove- 
nanted assistant^ and one deputy collectoi, but at certain times the number 
of deputy collectors under Mr. Moens was increased to two 

Operations began as elsewhere with an unprofessional survey. Village 
^ boundaries were first marked out and boundary disputes 

le sarrcf. decided, some of the latter being referred to councils 

(panchdi/at) of rustic arbitrators. The next step was the plane-table measure ■« 
ment, effected by village accountants (paMdri) under the eye of skilled super* 
visois (amin) As m Bijnor, the accountants had been previously trained in sitr* 
veymg, and if incompetent, were required to furaish substitutes. When prac- 
tice had made perfect, one snpei visor to every six chains was found sufficient , 
and each accountant was expected to survey 15| acres^ daily, mcludiug waste 
lands. The last survey undertaken was that of Bahen, completed m June, 
1872. The total cost of measurements was from first to last about Rs 52,126, 

iThe assistants were mJilibhlt Messrs G^ves 
la Bareilly proper Mr T W Porter. A-^tant Set«^ ,,, about H,00 > in 

S"* on tU, rv4Vo',o'.Uo ;.h.r on 

estimate is impossible 
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or BOmetlung over Rs. 21J for every square mile assessed The following table 
shows ns nearly as possible the resultant classification of areas • ■* 


Fargannh 

Total 
area in 

acres 

1 

Barron 

Revenue- 

free. 

Old 

waste 

New 

fallow 

Groves i 

Cnltiva- 

ted 

Total 

assessed 

area. 

Farldpur 

159,721 

16,631 

865 

16,230 

3,907 

7,307 

112,882 

142,336 

Karor ... 

200,124 

19,767 

15,495 

4,425 

3,643 

16,206 

140,688 

164,862 

Balia , 

23,0S6 

3,018 

412 

2,152 

71 

SSI 

17,972 

20,620 

Saneha 

63,283 

4,670 

2,848 

6,608 

* 217 

90S 

33,032 

45,705 

Aonla 

81,893 

9,630 

2,461 

14,090 

456 

1,106 

64,160 

69,817 

South Sarauli ... 

38,108 

4,140 

1,908 

2,601 

223 

710 

28,630 

32,000 

Mtrganj 

98,352 

10,025 

6,859 

13,632 

031 

1,234 

67,071 

82,468 

Sirsaon „. 

20,769 

333 

247 

1,407 

289 

2,889 

16,543 

20,128 

Kfibar ••• 

35,066 

3,960 

497 

mm 

233 

511 

27,129 

30,699 

1 

Chaumfihla ,, ! 

69,407 

6,9 19 

429 

6,637 

909 

700 

43,883 

62,029 

Richha 

108,612 

10,610 

11,944 

4 746 

1,167 

1,400 

78,580 

86,952 

NawSbganj . . 

144,^29 

13,560 

7,406 

11,680 

1,636 

2,392 

108,165 

123,873 

Bisalpnr 

237,116 

23,658 

2,846 

21,667 

1,850 

7,064 

161,340 

182,427 

Pihbhft 

124,887 

12,00 

1,371 

24,843 

2,360 

1,898 

82,410 

109,009 

Pfiranpur 

299,429 

26,059 

827 

141,000 

29,161 

2,901 

98,891 

269,042 

Jahdnabad 

118,065 

13 378 

1 

1,000 

16,667 

1,634 

1,908 

63,858 

101,049 

Total 

1,808,620 

178,973 

67,115 

319,793 

48,266 

60,215 

1,149,158 

1,532,481 


To these figures must bo added the area of the city, cantonment, and 

^ civil lines at Baieilly, besides about 16,380 acres of waste 

Its accuracy. , 

land grants in Puranpur The accuracy of the settlement 

survey is attested by the very slight excess which its total shows over that 

(1,896,897 acies) of the professional revenue survey effected from two to three 

years later The Lieutenant-Governor^ himself tested the measui ements of tv o 

1 The figures for Bareilly proper are token from the Bnreilly Settlement Report, which 
includes cultivoted grorea in its assessed area. Tho groves of the Pilibhft pargnnahs have 
been as usual included in the unnsBessed area ’ Sir William Muir. 
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Villages taken at random in parganah Nawabganj, and found them absolnlely 
exact , nor could an error bo discovered -wben tbe Senior Member of the Board 
of Revenue^ engaged in a similar examination. 

Every village was, either after or during its measurement, inspected by the 
Eent-ratcs assessing officer. He took careful notes of tbe rents paid 

on different soils, and on tbe nature and appearance of 
tbeir crops Any local peculiarity, sucb as style of cultivation, liability to injury 
by floods or veimin, and indebtedness of cultivators, v as taken into due account. 
Tbs villages were then grouped into circles of similar fertility and position, and 
tbe piocess of assuming rent-rates for each soil in tbe circle began Tbe manner 
of assuming these rates varied according as tbe rent nas paid in cash or kind 
Where payment was in cash, tbe rates actually paid were minutely recorded, 
and a comparison with those judicially decreed in recent cases of enhancement, 
or prevailing in sui rounding tracts, enabled the settlement officer to work out a 
fair rate for each soil AVhere kind-rents were the rnle, the reputed average 
weight of the landlord’s share in the outturn was recorded as minutely. But 
the settlement officer discovered also for himself, in many cases by actual 
experiment, the average produce of the different soils , and deducting a sixth for 
reductions before the division of the crop, ascertained the landlord’s weight in 
the remainder. After deciding on these data the average rate paid in gram, ho 
pioceedcd to conveit that rate to money at the average price of 20 years, exclud- 
ing seasons of dearth. His money-rates, again, he compared with the money- 
rates decreed in recent suits for commutation of kind to cash rentals , and Iho 
1 ale uUnnatelj’’ assumed was a fair compromise bolwceu the two "Wliethor, thcrc- 
foio, the rent was paid in kind or paid in cash, the assumed rent-rate w.as a 
money-rate. The rates assumed for the various soils and circles of each par- 
ganah wull be detailed in the Gazolteor article thereon Meanwhile, it may bo 
mentioned that the averaco rate assumed for the district at largo was nearly 
Es. 2-10-8^ per acre ” Tho subject of rents, as distinct from settlement rcul- 
Tutes, will recouo separate notice. 

Tbe application of these rent-rates to tho gross area of tho district gave a 
total assumed rental of Bs 41,51,010 Tlie proportion 
ABscBsmcnts. of the assets demanded as revenue by Government was 

at tins settlement reduced to 50 per cent , and fixed at that porcentago would 
havo reached Bs 20,75,755 But a few trivial deductions in Ibo process of 

assessment, estate by estate, reduced it by some hundred rupees Its final 
1 Mr J Incli' 0 'I I 'Or Ee 1 H-3 pincrc in the Pilihhil snhtlivition, ftii'l 

E- 1-1 8 in Cnrcilirproj.tr The miUnals for the alovc avcrnRC were oLtnincd from Mp 
Ancklnra Cohin’s Mcncrandi r> cn ihcnxmon of hvd nrinur ^lUktrcnii in (Lc A-ll.-/., 
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present compared with preoedinq demand. 


' diuonut and iuoidenco uin.y bo thus coiuparod with thoso of the assessuient 
which it superseded . — • 


DuMAND, EXaLDDI^a oesbes 




Inoidesob pee AcnE OF 


Parganah 

Former 

New 

Former demand ^ 

Ntio demand 

On assessable 
area 

On cultivated 
area 

On nsscBsablc 
area 

On cultivated 
area 


Es 

Es 

n 

P 

Es 

R. 

P 

Es 

n 

P 

Rs 

1 

a 

P 

1 

Es a 

P 

Farldpnr, 

1,45,694 

1,61,604 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

4 

7 

1 

3 

11 

1 9 

2 

Karor 

1,78,969 

2,44,941 

8 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

4 

_ 1 

10 

1 

1 14 

7 

Balia 

1 24,401 

33,680 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

45 

8 

1 

12 

10 

2 0 

n 

SnneliB ' 

56,678 

73,210 

0 

0 

1 

3 

9 

1 

7 

9 

1 

12 

2 

1 2 1 

11 

Aonln 

64,207 

93,286 

0 

0 

0 

14 

8 

1 

2 

1 1 

1 

7 

6 

1 14 

s 

SatauU 

37,858 

46,400 

0 

0 

1 

3 

D 

1 

G 

2 

1 

8 

11 

1 12 

o 

Mirgan] 

1 17,066 

1,34,890 

0 

0 

1 

6 

8 

1 

12 

1 

1 

12 

0 

2 3 

4 

BUalpur 

2,77,783 

3,07,930 

0 

0 

1 

7 

8 

1 

13 

4 

1 

13 

8 

2 3 

9 

Kibnr 

48,118 

60,910 

0 

0 

1 

9 

2 

1 

12 

4 

o 

3 

0 

2 7 

G 

Sirtfiwan 

38,274 

36,010 

0 

0 

1 

14 

6 

2 

7 

4 

o 

0 

3 

2 9 

9 

Chaumalila 

69,580 

76,620 

0 

0 

I 

2 

4 

I 

5 

8 

1 

9 

7 

1 14 

4- 

Richha 

1,61,412 

1,66,217 

0 

G 

1 

12 

0 

1 

14 

10 

2 

2 

1 

2 6 

3 

Naiv&hganj 

1,78,381 

2,' 8,03 2 

8 

0 

1 

7 

0 ' 

1 

10 

4 

2 

0 

6 

2 5 

2 

Pillbbit 

1,19 119 

1,66,639 

0 

0 

1 

0 

lOJ 

1 

10 


1 

0 

OJ 

1 14 4i 

Jabfinabnd, 

1,26,278 

1,67,939 

0 

0 

0 

16 

8 

1 

7 

10^ 

1 

9 

0 

1 14 

n 

Piiranpur, 

66,745 

97,874 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

9 


0 

6 

n 

0 15 

9 

Total of 

16,90,462 

20,75,122 

0 

0 
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district 

















To the new demand here shown must bo added the ten per cent cess for 
roads, schools, post-offices, and police Tins was assessed at settlement on all 
lauds, revenue-paying and revenue-free, and amounted to Rs 2,16,643-9-0 

The new demand being found to pross somewhat severely on parganahs 
Eevision of tlio which adjoined the Tar ai, Mr. Robert Gurne was in 1874-76 
current Ecttlement deputed to make revisions. He reduced the demand in 
Richha by Rs 2,160, in Chaumdlila by Rs 2,150, and m Puianpur by Rs. 
1,243 Trifling alterations were also made elsewhere It may be added 
that the current settlement, though not yet approved by Grovernment, will pro- 
bably be sanctioned for 30 years, dating from the close of the last. 

The following statement, compiled from the reports of the Board of 
Revenue, gives the official account of the land-revenue demand, collections, 

^The incidence 18 in the Pilibliit parganahs tnken at half tbeincidence of tbe assumed rental, 
no statement sbowing the actual incidence of tbe former demand is forthcoming ' 
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and balances for the past ten years The revenue or agricultural year begins, 
as elsewhere m the North-Western Provinces, on the 1st July . — 


Year. 

Demands 

Collec- 

tions 

Bale fl- 
ees, 

PAnTicnnAns of balance 

Persent- 
ageof ba- 
lance on 
demand 

lieai 

Nominal 

In train 
of liqui- 
dation 

Doubtful 

Irreco- 

verable 


Es 

Es. 

Es 

Es 

Es 

Es 

Es. 

Re 

1808-69 

17,64,624 

17,66,368 

9,266 

8,220 

1,016 



•63 

1869-70 

17,66,046 

17,60,638 

4,416 

669 

1,043 


2,701 


1870-71 

17,38,648 

17,29,786 

8,-62 

2,785 

166 


6,812 

so 

1871-72 

17,66,064 

17,02,928 

13,176 

6,167 



8,0 1 B 

29 

1872-73 

19,08,680 

18,68,449 

40,231 

0,788 

9,427 

86 

23 980 

86 

1873 74 

20,72,443 

20,33,176 

39,268 

2,073 

25,021 


12,174 

1 31 

1874-76 

20,69,940 

20,37,822 

32,618 

2,629 

992 


28,097 

17 

1876 76 

20 48,144 

20,31 6')0 

16,614 

4 676 

126 


11,913 

SS 

1876-77 

20,49601 

20,41,668 

7,993 

4,815 

SOS 


2,876 

25 

1877-78 

20,48,007 

29,44,810 

10,3,397 

86,200 

16,231 

125 

1,641 

496 


The number and date of the revenue instalments for the autumn harvest 

Instalmonts of re. vary m different parts of the district. In tabsils Karor, 
venue for autumn Mirganj, Nawfibganj, Aonla, and Faridpur they fall due in 

three fractions, payable on the 15th of November, 15th of December, and 15th 
of February respectively. In Baberx these dates are changed for the 15ths of 
December, January, and February; and in parganah Pnranpur for the 15tha of 
November, January, and February. In parganahs Pilibhit and Jahfinabad 
there are four instalments, due on the 15ths of November, December, January, 
and February ; in Bisalpur two only, due on the Idths of December and 
February. For the spring harvest the instalments are everywhere uniform 
in both date aUd number, being paid on the 15ths of May 
And spring horreBtfl. jujjg^ The instalments of both harvests were fixed 

with regard to the time when the landlord is best able to pay them, t. e , when ho 
has gathered in his instalments of rent The instalments of rent, again, depend 
on the season of harvest, and the season of harvest chiefly on physical causes. 
The dates of the Government collections are therefore the best that conld have 
been adopted. 


fThe rocord-of-rigbts prepared at settlement consisted as usual of (1) the 
Mewctf, (2)jamaband2, and (3) wdjibularz, registers of pro- 
Eecord-of-rights p^igtary right, tenant right, and village custom respec- 
tively, Gieat care was taken to exclude from the last all superfluous mattor> 
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sucli as speculative pi OMsions or contingencies already foreseen by the law. 
Of the first two it is needful to treat m some detail 

The proprietary tenuies may he dcclaied on the best authority ^ simpler 
than in most districts of the North-Westein Provinces The following table, 
compiled fiom the settlement leports, showshow, in 1873-4, these tenures were 
divided ; — 




Number of 
estates ex- 


Number of 

empt from 

Pftrganab 

estates 

rerenue 

{mah^ls) 

(mvdfi, lakhi'. 



Pstldpnt ... 

476 

33 

Karor 

6S4 

Balia 

68 

1 

baneha ... 

180 

3 

Aonla , . 

190 

2 

SarftuU 

82 

4 

Mfrgan] ... 

- 221 

4 

Eirs&'niui ... 

62 

. 

K&bnr 

84 

1 

Chaumahla 

18S 


Kichha ... 

258 


NaYrSbgaDj 

433 


BJsalpur 

635 


Pilibbit 

273 

1 

Jabanabad 

216 

6 

Puraupur | . 

^ 1 Forest grants 

8h6 

23 

1 

Total 

4 264 

82 


Number of 
estates held 
on zamlnddri 
tenure. 

Number of padtddn tenure 
estates 

Perfect 

Imperfect 

351 

45 

SO 

384 

41 

9t> 

38 

12 

17 

U2 

17 

18 

137 

SO 

81 

68 

17 

3 

149 

42 

SB 

62 

9 

1 

73 

9 

1 

181 

1 

1 

218 

23 

6 

3’6 

47 

1 

452 

40 

38 

26 > 

10 

2')2 


380 


K 

23 


u 

3,618 

G64 


The technical meaning of the terms zamiudaii, perfect pattiddri, and 
Propnetary te- imperfect pattiddri has been explained above.^ The pattl- 
ddri tenures, whether perfect or imperfect, are in most 
cases of qmte recent growth. Writing of Pilibhit at the last settlement, Mr. 
Head remarks that n herever proprietary tenure exists at all, it is zaminddn • 
and m 1849 BareiUy proper contained but 47 pattiddn estates The smaU 
number of such estates in Pihbhit is still remarkable. Here the division 
of a zaminddn into a pattiddri tenure is adopted only where accidents 
of soil and situation prevent partition into compact and distinct zaminddn 
estates. In other words imperfect partition is sought only where perfect 
tcer II report, p. 120 , P.Ubhlt sctlhmenl report, p. 15. => gee Gazet- 
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is iDipra,ctic£ible.^ A. few of tlie pattiddn estates m Bareilly proper are 
true bha^dchdra—ihai is to say, the pattidar’s share in the profits and 
bnidens of the estate is proportioned, not by the law of luheritanoe, 
but by the extent of the land in his actual possession. The custom of the 
brotherhood (bhaydchdra) has in this case superseded ancestral right A few 
imperfect pattfddri estates he partly on the uplands (bdngar) and partly on the 
flats (khddir) of the Ramganga basin. In such cases the flats, being subject 
to fluvial alteration, are held in common, while the uplands are held in seve- 
ralty. The outturn of the common lands is devoted as a rule to the payment 
of the Government demand But should any surplus be left, or should these 
lands receive alluvial increase, the co-sharer entrusted with the collection of the 
common revenue (lambarddr) almost always attempts to appropriate the surplus 
or the increase for himself If the village accountant connive, he is often 
successful ; for the accountant is in such matters justly called the “ poor man’s 
master” { gharib-kd-usidd) Some instances ,in which his false entries were 
brought to light and corrected are thus described by Mr. Moens : — 

“ There are numerous small proprietors who have no shares m the common 
land or m th-ezaminddri duos, and haveno right ofpre-emption, but have otherwise 
a full proprietary title over the landin their possession, with rights of hereditary 
succession and transfer by sale, gift, or mortgage, without reference to the 
zamlnddrs of the village in whioh their land is situated. These patches of laud 
thus owned are usually either resumed revenue-free tenures, or grants made 
by former zamind&rs to Brahmans in sankalp, * or to their relatives or depend- 
ants, and in which the title of the zamind&r to resume has been barred by 
limitation Hitherto these bits of land have been entered in the village papers 
lu ‘Cno jamabandi, and the jama payable on them, through the lambarddr, lias 
been erroneously entered as rent This wrong method of record has given rise 
to much injustice, and many of these small holders and their heirs have been 
deprived of their lands by powerful zaminddra and fraudulent patiodris. In the 
new settlement I have entered all these petty proprietors, with the area held and 
the jama payable by them, in the khewat paper, and m the khaliaunt and jama- 
handi have carefully distinguished their lands from those of the tenants. Ho 
mistake can now, 1 hope, be made by the courts as to the nature of their 

tenures.” 

1 Mr. Elliot Colvin sums np, as follo-srs, the reasons which canse a preference for perfect 
partinon — “ A distrast in the integrity of the lambarddr who, in baiat villages, has great op- 
portunities of defrauding his co-sharers , the natural desire to sever rights and responsibilities 
Bimnltaneonsly , the facilities afforded by the simple nature of the tenures , the power of veto 

against imperfect partition enjoyed bv every co-sharer ” 

* The word sankalp means, according to Benfey, " expectation of advantage from a holy 
■work.” It is applied to the glebes granted to priests or temples In consideration of ceremonies 
or sacnfices, 
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The nren, of ro\ omic-frco fonurcs wns shown in cliscussiii" fho settlement 
survey. TIio great nnjoiity of such gnanls havo been 

Revenue-free cs- fj-ccd of ro^omlO for c^or: but a few are liable to 
tales 

resumption on tho tlealh of iho present grantee 
The revenue of a coinparatnely trifling area (G,G‘ll acres in B.ireilly proper) 
has been pcimanently sottlocl (utimtar) Eloicn ullages in M/rganj, siv in Sir- 
sawan, four in Aoula, two in S.irauli, and one in Richha are held on taluLadari 
tenure. Groups of estates, tli.it is, aie hold by a superior propiiotor (laluLa- 
dir), who collects tho GoverniiiciiL roienno from the inferior proprietors {bisioa- 
ddr) of each separate estate, and rcl uns foi his (roiihlo a cominission of 10 per 
cent on tho collccti'bns. E\ccpt in tho llichha vill.igc, Sakai n, these tenures 
show no pcculiarit}'. But there each cultivator is proprietor of his holding, 
iMth hereditaiy and transferable rights. Tho collecting proprietor {lamharddr) 
has no right to sue for eiihancoincnt of then pa} nionts. Those payments aro 
in fact ravonuo and village expenses, not rent 

Cnsics and tribes following statement show s tho castes and tribes to 

of iniidholdcrs which ill I3arcill> proper the l.iiidlioldors chiefly belong — 


Pjirganab, 

03 

3 

4^ 

Ci 

rr 

Si 

d 

c: 

xr> 

C 

rt 

5 

ja 

«s 

a 

t 

Ct 

•S 

d 

O 

d 

d 

f* Vi 

i? c 

xz 

d 

W 

Kurmis 

V) 

C 

rt 

'O 

d 

e 

a 

d 

4^ 

tn 

9 

•w' o 

ED 

Z 5 

2o 

tn 

o 

Total number of 
proprietors 

Fnrfdpur 

3,7Co 


.326 


56 

181 

926 


Kuror ... 

710 


421 


504 

1 oco 

191 


Balia 

817 

201 

U7 



15 

9 


Saueltn , . 

492 

349 

220 

1C8 

1 

2S3 

355 


Aoula „. 

81 1 

231 

161 

83 


431 

1S5 

M 

Sarnuli 

247 

29 

23 

45 


lie 

149 


Alirganj 

808 

240 

332 

54 

61 

cos 

lie 

* o OI o 

Sirs&wau 

10 

8 

9 

1 

51 

132 

l.>5 

'roe 

Kfibar 

120 

48 

64 

1C 

17 

611 

SO 

SV5 

Chaumahla 

24 

147 

44 

49 

27 

241 


5S7 

RIcbha 

84 

90 

47 

C8 

121 1 

CJS / 

CO 

1.107 

Naw&bgnnj 

87 

240 

124 

C8 

25S / 

731 1 

CT 

1.672 

Bisalpur 

618 

249 

497 

101 1 

STS j 

/ 

211 

2.215 

Total 

8,023 

2,773 

2,393 

871 j 

1,35> I 

5,180 , 

1 

1,010 

C1,l22 


Trustworthy returns for tho Pilibliit subdnision aro not fortlicoininf^. 


But from tho transfer registers wo may gather (hat Banjira^. Kaiaths an(l 
Brdhmans in Pilibhft, Rains and Cnihnians m Jahluabad, ml Kuohrii.a 
Rajputs and Banj'dras in Piiranpui, aro the pnueipil p."opr":tor'-. The J\Iiihat;;- 
madan Rains are the only class who manage th^ r C' ne. o-j real h bu^iro''-IiNe 
principles. They are hard landlord'; hu' ti > igh grm h ig Jew n their tensL'-'- 
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are careful to see that the latter do not starve. They exert themselves to 
ensure that their villages shall be well-tilled and well-peopled ; and by these 
means have of late years been able largely to increase their possessions. Other 
proprietors do little to improve their lands, unless raising the rents be an im- 
provement. Their capital, unless they cultivate a home-farm, is useless ; and 
the real tillers of the soil have no capital to use . 

The district possesses some important, but few old, landholding families. 

, The so-called “ barons of Bareilly are a mushroom growth, 

Leading families , p -i •, 

descended in some cases from modern officials who must 
have made their fortunes by means not officially recognized. The roll of Eajas 
and Nawfibs for the North-Western Provinces contains the name of but one 
Kananjiya Misras Bareilly landholder , and even his title is personal rather 
of Bareilly. territorial Rdja K&lika Prash4d Misra is a Kanaujiya 

Brahman, the grandson of a worthy banker who received the title in return for 
his loyalty and good services during the great rebellion With the title was 
conferied a tax-free demesne of 21 villages, yielding an annual income of 
Rs. 15,037. The title is hereditary, but limited to the lineal male descendants 
of the original grantee, Baijndth Misra ; the demesne, which was granted 
strictly for the support of the title, is inalienable. The Rdja possesses, besides, 
estates paying a Grovernment revenue of Rs 3,575, in parganahs Karor, Bfsal- 
pur, Nawdbganj, Aonla and Baheri The list of nobles just mentioned names 
also a descendant of the Peshwas, Madu Rdo of Bareilly He was popularly 
known as R6ja of Chitrakot, a holy place in Banda, but quitted Bareilly about 
a year and a half ago 

The scarcity of old landholding families is due partly to the usurpation 
The old Sirsawan Rohillas and partly to the absence of proprietary 

talaka rights at the earlier British settlements. The Rdjas of 

Shishgarh, chiefs of the Katehrlya clan, managed to retain possession of par- 
ganah Sirsdwan throughout the Rohilla and Oudh dominations, but lost it at 
one of the Company’s assessments' The various villages were farmed to their 
headmen (piuJcaddam), who were in 1850 confirmed as proprietors. The heirs 
of the last recognized Rdja, Sabkaran, now hold not a single village in the 
parganah , aud the title, being excluded from the official list, may be con- 
sidered extinct.^ 

A few other ante-Rohilla families have been more fortunate, retaining 

their estates to the present day. Such are the Misras of Rdjdo in Faridpnr,' 

a house founded by a chaplain of Raja Makrand Rai, who was slibad6r of 

^ Heber deBcribes an interview which he had in 1824 with the then R6ja and hie sons, and m 
1871 Mr F. W. Porter, writes of Shishgarh as " the present capital of Bfija Khfin Jahan.” 
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Katelii' latliGvoign of Auvtvng/Ab (1658-1707), the Shaikhs of Nawacla m 
Ivaror, whoso possession dates from 1743 , and tho Kuunis of Ahmadabad m 
bTanabganj, who have hold since 1749. Similar longlb of possession might, 
perhaps” be claimed by tho Banjaras, who, with three other families, hold almost 
the vihole of Puranpur. 

The term of tho last settlement was marked by extensive transformations 
of the landholding body Some slight changes were 
Alienations effected by confiscations for rebellion and other causes, 

but the bulk of the land transfoired passed by sale. Tho majonty of the pro- 
prietors have enjoyed too short a possession to inhoiit much attachment for 
ancestral domains ; and many, especially Muslims, aie inclined to regard land 
as an investment rather than an heirloom Some idea of the alienations 
uhich took place may bo gatlioied fiom tlio following statement . — 


Barganah 

Total area 
m acres 

1 j 

1 

Area nlien- 
nted by pri- 
vate arrange- 
ment 

1 

Area alienat- 
ed bi sales 
in execu- 
tion of de- 
cree 

By both 
melbods 

1 

Proportion 
per cent of 
alienations 
to total 
area 

Fnrfdpur 

160,721 

41,936 

20,908 

61 644 1 

38 6 

Knror . 

1 200,124 

66,741 

16 956 

71,697 

S3 8 

Balm 

23,986 

2.717 

1,747 

4,464 

18 6 

Saneha 

53,283 1 

0,340 i 

7,461 

16,707 

SI 3 

A on! a 

81,898 

14,666 

8,778 

23,344 

28‘5 

Snranli (South) 

38,108 

2,310 , 

6,401 

7,711 

20 2 

Slirgnnj 

98,352 

16,675 i 

10,606 

20,181 

26 6 

Sirsawnn'^ 

20.758 





Ivabar^ 

35,066 ' 


! 



Chnumahla , 

69.407 

6l,R78 j 

9,381 

61,259 

103 1 

Bichba 

108,612 

34 648 1 

6,005 ; 

39,613 

36 6 

Nnwiibgan] 

144,829 

3‘J,4‘>8 , 

13,636 ' 

61,983 

35 8 

Bisnlpur 

237,115 

47,141 

16,371 

62,619 

26 3 

Pibbhft 

123,051 

48,744 

7,119 

65,863 

46 6 

Jnbanabad 

115,361 

49,202 

17,633 

66,835 

67 9 

Puranpur 

277,677 

70,924 

14,977 

86,301 

30 7 

Total, c-rcludiug Kabar 1 






and Slrsiwan 

1,721,424 

481,876 

163,238 

635,114 

30 4 


The whole of parganah Ohaumahla, then, changed hands, and part of it 
more than once. This astomshuig result may be partly, but still insu<Hciently, 
explained by the Kdshipur Rdjds exchange of the Ohdohait domain foi* another 
in Bijnor.^ It cannot be ascribed to over-assessment, for the revenue of Ohaii- 
mahla has, as a rule, been collected with ease. 

- %)rrt^p °323 pwgaanhs aro not ewen m the Bareilly settlement report 

79 
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Connected with the subject of land-sales is the pi ice of land From a 
Trice of land ^’eport submitted bj the Collector m J uly, 1823, this seems 
in that yeai to have averaged Rs 2-12-11 per acre In 
1832 it had by Mr Bouldei sou’s account iisen to Rs. 3-1-0 per acre all round, 
and in 1843 Mr Claike gives the average as Rs 5-5-6. The average prices 
paid per acre during the term of the last settlement were in Karor Rs. 14-10-8, 
Richha Rs. 12-10-6, Balia Rs. 11-4-2, Mirganj Rs 10-10-1, Oliaumalila 
Rs 10-6-5, Sarauli Rs 10-0-8, and Sanoha Rs 7-10-0. When sold, land m 
Farldpur, Karor, and Mirgau) realized between 1867 and 1872 Rs. 18 per 
acre , and when mortgaged, Rs. 12-2-0 Mr. Moens attnbutes this steady rise 
in value chiefly to (1), tlie large amount of money awaiting investment, 
especially in the hands of Musalman capitalists, who aie foibidden by their 
religion to take interest, and piefer investing m land , (2) the increased 
prices which of later years have raised the landlord’s profits, and rendered 
him less willing to throw his land into the market 

Turning from the khewat to the jamabandi, from landlord to tenant, we 


Tenants , their ^^9 cultivated area distributed as follows amongst 

*^^^*®* the different classes of cultivatois, some of whom are them- 

selves proprietors — 


Targanah 

Home-farm of proprietor 
(jCr or khudhdskt) 

Cultivated by tenanis with 
rights of occupancy, 

Cultivated by tenanis 
at will 
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CM 
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O eS 

sS 
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e 

cJ “ s 
rS ^ 

U 

< 

o 

o 

tS3 
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U tA 

r 

Faridpur 

Karor 

Balm 

Saneha 

Aonla 

Sarauli 

Mlrganj 

Efibar 

Sirsdwan » 

Chaumahla 
Bicbba , 

Kawfibganj 
Bfsalpnr .. 

Bilibhit ( 

Jahanabad -1 

Puranpnr C. 

Total ... 

1,869 

3 073 
' 796 
2,447 
1,072 
S91 
961 
310 
169 
314 

3 SO 
068 
1,441 
NotslWWTl 
in Scttlo- 
mcnt Ue- 
porfc 

9,399 

11,634 

4 014 
4,143 
7,638 
3,003 
4,333 
1,268 
1,666 
1,315 
3,432 
3,426 
10,464 
1,620 
3,492 
1,947 

6 0 

6 G 

6 0 

1 7 

7 1 

7 6 

4 6 
40 
92 

4 I 

10 4 

6 1 

7 2 

17,210 
21,829 
2,600 
7,S07 
11,076 
3,099 
11,084 
1,309 
2,986 
. 4,o64 
89,53 
12,083 
26,713 

6 2i7 
4,420 
4,248 

71,892 

106,667 

10,650 

26,270 

37,099 

17,637 

49,809 

9 785 
20,854 
23,943 
62 602 
81 , no 
103,461 
28,066 
31,706 
18,938 

4 17 

4 84 

2 96 

3 64 

3 35 

6 69 

4 60 

7 47 

C 98 

6 9 

6 33 
671 

3 87 

6 69 

7 17 

4 45 

14,769 

12,108 

2,304 

3 820 
3,270 
3,187 
6,227 
991 
1,169 
4,417 
4,604 
9,818 
12,891 
6,656 
0,328 
9,377 

28,744 

2,346 

2,803 

6,690 

8,232 

7,3l6 

12,909 

3,906 

4,643 

17,943 

21,340 

21,274 

31,436 

20,310 

18,453 

67,286 

— 

1 05 

1 93 

1 22 

1 72 

2 61 

2 29 

2 07 

3 94 

3 91 

4 t)G 

4 73 

2 16 

2 49 

3 69 

5 64 

C 10 

m 

68,573 


146,988 

689,408 

4 7 

97,516 

286,489 

2 9 

















CLASSES OP TENATSTS. 


’ Besides the tenants here mentioned there a\e in the Piliblut parganahs 
8,973 cultivators who hold partly with and partly 'without lights of occupancy. 
l*heir tenant right extends over 54,526 acres, or 6 07 acres to each man ; and 
their tenancies-at-will over 28,923, or 3 22 to each. Ex-propiiotary tenants, 
a class created by Act XVIII. of 1873, have as yet had little time to appear 
in any number. 

Amongst themselves cultivators are broadly divided into two classes — the 

, ,, chJiapparhand or resident and pcihiLdsht or non-resident. 

Dinsioa into cArtap- 

parband and pdhi- For several obvious reasons besides that or mere absence, 
Jtdshi tenants. non-iesident's land is worse cultivated and rented lower 

than the resident’s The pdld^dsht^ forinstance, is not, as a rule, allowed to remove 
manure from the village wheie he lives to the village where he cultivates , and, 
if his rent is raised, he at once resigns his holding for one nearer home. He has 
this advantage over the chhapparhand, that he renders no services to the landlord, 
and, unless the cess has been imposed as a method of enhancing rent,^ pays no 
cess for village expenses The proprietor was no sooner created than we find 
him asserting his power to eject at pleasure both resident and non-iesident 
tenants^ Prescriptiio rights of occupaney eeem to have afterwards become 
recognized in the case of chapparbands But in conferring such lights on prihi- 
kiishts also. Act X, of 1859 took the landlords by surprise. Regarding tenant- 
right as landlord’s wrong, they are not in future likely to allow any now tenant 
to hold the same laud for twelve years.^ 

The chhapparhaud cnltivatois are subdivided mto four classes — muLad- 
,, dams, holders by service, ra/.Hu?, and ordinary tenants The 

head cultivator, known as mnbaddam, padluin, or mahtia, 
13 the grand depository of village custom and the landlord’s right-hand man. 
He IS some respectable tenant whom the latter employs as a baihfi' foi collecting 
Ins rents and managing his agncultuial affairs In consideration of his sei vices 
the mukaddam pays a rent falling from ^th (^Vths) to Jg-th (^Vtlis) below the 
ordinary lale, or bolds a small plot altogether fiee of lent. He is m either c,aso 
allowed as a lule to plant a grove on a patch of rent-free land , and is seldom 
called on to pay cesses or \ illage expenses AVhatev ei may have been his status 
in foimer times, his office is not now hereditary, but held durante bene placUo 
of the propnetoi. When propnetaiy rights weie created or revive.d, ho was 
often, as we have already seen, appointed proprietor himself But botli 

’ Supra, p 330 ’ Mr Francis Low’s letter, dated Ist Fehruorf, 1816 nnoted in 

Bareilly settlement report Sir Edward Colebrook’a letter, dated 15th January, 1819, quoted iit 
Filibliit settlement report ® As repard* riphts uf occunauci the nro\ isions of llm 

^¥ct hare been re enacted bj the later XVIII of 1873 
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Service tenants. 


Mr Sotonin 1805 and Mi. Head m 1848 satisfied tliemsolves tliafc be possessed 
210 proscriptivo proprietary iiglita. 

In the conditions of their tenure the service tenants differ iittle from the 
niukaddain They ate village servants, temple priests, &c, 
■who hold hind rent-free on condition of services performed 
Notwithstandinglegal decisions to the contrary, the usage of the district domes 
them the power of acquiimg lights of occupancy. They are in fact servants 
whose -wages is paid in usufruct of land instead of money. A service tenant 
who claims rights of occupancy on the ground of long possession is, observes 
Mr. Moens, like a London footman, who, after twelve years’ service, should claim 
a perpetual right to his wages, and deny his master’s right to dismiss him. 

The rakmi^ is a tenant who, in defeience to tribal feeling, religious respect, 
Eakmis or prlrU 01 official position, is allowed to hold at a slightly lower 

leged tenants. the ordinary cultivator Edjputs are especially 

remarkable for their esprit de corps, and a Rajput landholder must allow his 
tubal biethren to hold at rakmi rates. The same custom biuds more or less 
zamiuddrs of other castes How dangerous to disregard it is shown by a case 
which occurred some ten years ago. One of the most powerful Rdjputpro- 
pnetors of the district, Jaimal Singh of Kiydra in Karor, was hacked to pieces for 
raising the rents of some illegitimate cousins, and since then, writes Mr. 
Moens, “ the Thdkur rakmis have had a very quiet time of it. ” Religious respect 
sometimes induces old-fashioned or pnest-ndden landlords to concede rakmi 
lates to Brahmans or religious mendicants. Deference to local power often 
grants the same privilege to the village accountant or gr.ain-merchant , and the 
Gii-proprietary tenant was for the same reason a rakmi before his rights 
Avere legally recognized Rakmi rates are usually one-twelfth less than those 
ordiuanly paid, and are accompanied by freedom from cesses and village 
expenses. 

Akin to lakmi rates, but distinct fioni them, are the reduced rates which 
au almost obsolete onstom allows to tho higher castes 
Caste rents Everywhere unoomraon, such rates are rarest in villages 

Aihere rent is paid by division of produce Bisalpiir and Aonla are, writes Mi . 
Moens, the only parganahs where a tenant has wuthout prompting pleaded his 
caste in bai against enhancement But in every case such rates can be explain- 
ed by Slime stronger argument than that of meie caste The favoured person, 
foi instance, is entitled to reduced lent on tho same grounds as an ordinary 
rakmi tenant Or the lower-caste tenants are rack-rented, and tho high-casto 
cultivatoi, who has to letam a ploughman, must bo eithoi allowed a lower lato 

^ Ako called bhaMmanus or rats dsumt, 
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castes 


or ejected And the former is often a less difficult and expensive process than 
the latter. 

lu tlie case of the ordinary tenant there is no pecnlitinty ; and we 
may continue thesuhjeot of caste in relation to cultivators 
Kurmis, Lodhds, Mnraos and Kisdns are the backbone of 
the agncultnral population The Kisuns are not so called merely because they 
are cultivators (Sanskrit Inshi, cultivation). They are a distinct tribe or caste^ 
intermarrying with no other, and having two subdivisions. To the objection 
which one of these subdivisions feels against cultivating hemp we owe the 
proverb that “the true Kisan will not grow san ” The Rains, who are said to bo 
converted Hindus, are the best ilusalman hnsbandmen They, too, have 
two subdivisions, the Pawiid in and Sirsawur. The last name indicates connec- 
tion with the Hmdu Rains of Sahiranpur, who derive their race from a 
Birsdwal in Afgh&instan 

The manner in. which tenants pay their rents differs little from thatdos- 
jicnts— cribed in tlio Bad.inn and Bijiior notices Rents in kind 

are paid by pair baiai, or division of the garnered grain 
The previous expenses, such as those of carrying, thredamg, winniwmg, &c, are 
borne by the tenant The sh iro of the gram taken as rent by the landlord varies 

It may be ms/?, or 20 sers in the raaund, naudna, or IT^sers, tilid) a snoaia, 
pachdu, 16, tilidia pansen, 14-}^, tikiira, 13/^; sdrhe chauhdra chavJidrapan- 
sei'i, 11 1, chaufiAra, 10, or paohhdra, 8. The tihara siwaia rate is, perhaps, the 
commonest Idisji is aho said to bo frequent, but it may bo doubted whether so 
high a rate can be accurately realized through a senes of years The advances of 
food and seed which a landlord must mako when he exacts a half of the crop aie 
rarely recoverable in their entirety,, and must be counted as a set-off in reduction 
of his share. The lo.vor rates, chauhdra and pacbh&ra, are those paid in unin- 
habited villages which it is desired to colonize or in unhealthy villao-es of the 
northern parganahs Crops which pay a rent in kind are called nijldi i This hybrid 
name denotes that such crops are grown by the tenant for himself, and not merely 
cultivated on advances for the owner of the sugar-house or indigo-factory. 

The landlord’s share of rents paid by division of the crop is either weighed 
out, measured in baskets, or selected by the landlord himself from a series 
of heaps in the granal3^ If his share, for instance, be a third, the tenant 
ai ranges the crop into three heaps, and he chooses the largest When tlie 
share is weighed out, a few additional handfuls, named khdkina, are added to 
each heap that leaves the scale, as a compensation for the dust and dirt which' 
avaricious faiic}’- mixes with the gram Sometimes a false weight {hara pansen) 
is used, which gives the landlord eight or ten scis instead of the nominal five , 
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fiucl SoniotiiiiGs GJ'oygi nciiGufc wci^litis substituted for tlie sruullor loc^il iiiojisures 
ivhioh the village papers eater as the standard of rent. In these ways the land- 
loid generally gels at least 10 per cant more than his recognized share of gram. 

The arguments foi and against payments in kind may he summarized 
as follows • — 


For 

1. The landloid is more directly 
concerned in the well-being of his tenants 
and the good cultivation of his estates. 
He acquiies a tenant’s interest in im- 
pro^^^g the crop by manure and iiriga- 
tion , but his capital and influence give 
him more than a tenant’s power of im- 
provement In years of di ought kind- 
paying villages alway get more water 
than those which pay in cash Com- 
petition has no doubt its advantages, 
hut it has also its discomforts From 
the latter the division sytem rescues the 
tenant The rate of division beiog cus-j 
tom ary over large tracts, none but a 
fool or a foe would agiee to take land at 
rents ejwceeding those usually paid 

2 The system has this great eco- 
nomical advantage, that it makes rents 
self-adjusting The value of the land- 
lord’s and tenant’s shares uses and falls 
simnltaueously with prices, while if the 
crop paitially fails the loss is shared by 
both paities. If it fail entirely, the 
tenant loses indeed bis seed, but is not 
ciushed by paying rent on fields which 
have yielded bim nothing. 

3 A division system creates in 
fact a tie of self-interest between landlord 
and tenant, and this tie is decidedly for 
the latter’s benefit The landlord of 
kind-paying villages lends his tenants 
money and seed at a lower into of 


Against 

The tenant will not devote extra 
labour to the cultivation of the crop 
when he is to share the proceeds of 
tbatlabonr with the landlord, whom too 
many cases has contributed no+hmg He 
ismoreover tempted to abstract portions 
of tbegiain before itis quite npe for di- 
vision. This temptation not only re- 
duces the ultimate value of the crop, bat 
IS open to the more seatiiuental objection 
that it nurtures fraud and the habit of 
tlieft The tenant is taught to depend 
less on his own industry than on the 
success of his schemes to cheattheland- 
lord, and the landlord is often compel- 
led to exact more than his proper share 
by way of reprisals. 

2 The second argument fa the 
parallel column seems unanswerable, 
if tlie division is fairly made without 
the exercise of undue influence on the 
part of the proprietor. 


3 To prevent the dishonest ab- 
straction of giain by the tenant, the 
landlord is put to the expense of em- 
ploying watehmou [shahna) to guaid 
the crop Hence ill-feehng and some- 
times fights. The time of leaping and 
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interest than that demanded by the vil- i division is in tlio lanJloul s disciotion, 
lage banker. He sees that in times of and a vindictive landlord sometimes 
drought they do not stai vo EKpenonco 1 ruins a tenant by postponing division of 
has shown that the pvopuctor of cash- the spring crop until the ram falls and 
paying villages gives no such assistance, rots it. (It must bo confessed, how- 
He knows that the victims of famine over, that he himself loses hugely by so 
will be replaced by immigrants from expensive a lovenge ) 
other districts, and that lie will then 
have an easy opportunity of demanding 
and obtaining an increased money rent 
for tho vacant fields. 

4 . The division sj’stom, being an- 4. Cash-ients afford a securer 
cient and familiar, is popular amongst basis for the assumption of those 
a people who set high store by their rent-rates on w'hose correctness the 
immemorial customs. success of our modem settlements so 

largely depends 

Under the present law either landloid or tenant, if not a tenant-at-will, 
can at settlement claim the commutation of rents in kind to rents in cash ^ 


Midway between tho foroiei and the latter stand those rents which are 

In money } by np- appraised on the standing crop Hoie the division of the 
praisement of Uie ? , 

crop produce is known as ami batdi 01 hanlut. The probable 

outturn of the crop is estimated by the landlord or bis agent in concert with 

tho tenant, orby a committee (/lanc/niyaO composed of tho mukaddam, landlord’s 

agent,^ and three respectable tenants. In case of dispute one biswa fiom the 

Avorst and one from the best portion of the field aie leaped, and the average 

of the tno taken as the rate of produce The money- value of the landlord’s 

share is calculated at a rate falling from five to three seis below the maiket- 

tariff, and this money-\alue is paid as rent after tho harvest In some rare 

cases the landlord’s weight of the produce as thus appraised is paid in kind, 

uncommufed to cash 


There would seem on fiist thoughts little to be said about cash-rents ; but 
such rents are paid in half a dozen different ways, iiz • — 

(1) By a chaLauta J’aisala, or lump adjustment on the holding, irres- 

pective of the crops grown 

(2) By a rate of so much per bfgha all round, irrespective not onlv of 

the crops, but of the soils. 

( 3 ; By rates per bigha on dififerent soils, but irrespective cf crets. 


1 See the Revemie Act (XIK of 1873), sectloiis 73, 74 
lord’s agent tvre sometimes of course ihe same person. 
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(t) By rates per bigba on ifforont cops, bnt in'espoot;,e of soil, 
foj i^y a combination of soil nnd crop rates. 

(6) By a compromise betrreen lanUt nul bigba rates. Hero tircro ,s 

. cl tbis bi„ha rate applied only to such parts of the field ns are fuUy produc- 
tive. Other parts of the field are not apparently charged for. 

The first five methods are all very common; the last is almost exiinct. 
Tbe reduction known as ndbud ^ is occasionally granted uhen the produce is 
deficient. It is usually nawddasi, or 10 per cent. ; but when varying uilh the 
produce and season is lived by agreement of parties, or by the mukaddam alone 
nd-rents prevail as a rule m the north and money-rents in tbe south of tlio 
•s ric ; hut, on the whole, money-rents aro commonest.^ The parganabs m 
Bbicb kind-payments predominate are Kibar, Sirslwan, Cbanmahln, Ricbbn, 
rdibblt, Jabdnabad, and hfaufibganj 

The cash-rents are regulated more or less by competition, and the kmd- 
Rfso fn rents, and rents entirely by custom. But tbe saino causes, increased 
population and its attendant rise in pneos, have during the 
past 30 yeirs raised both the money-figure of the former and the laluo of tlio 
latter The only difi^erence is that the process is tardier m the case of casli than 
in that of kind rents A minor causo of increased lontal is the ovtonsion of 
canal irrigation, which has greatly augmented the tillage of the more i alualilo 
crops. In 1832 Mr EouUlerson reckoned that the average rent of Baieilly 
proper equalled, m cash or kind, Its 3-5-3 per aero On Mr Bouldorsoirs oun 
somewhat a ague promises, Blr Moons corrects the fi^iiro to Its 3-3-0 It had 
risen, at tbe opening of the current settlement to Rs 3-9-4. To gauge (Iio 
increase in Pilibbit, wo may compare the 2-1-83- per aero assumed ns rental 
at the last settlement f 1833-35) with the Its. 3-1-7 assumed at this. It is truo 
that the assumed rental i'^, as a rule, in advance of the actual ; but this condition 
never lasts for many years after settlement The propnotoi will cnbanec it up 
to the assumed figure, by suit if it bo a money rental, and tbo addition of 
petty cossop if it be a kind-rent whoso rate is fived by custom, Tlio cnlianec- 
ment cases of tlio past few' joars may be thus analyzed • — 


Year. 

Number of 
cases for 
disposal. 

Uecidfcl in coxtrl on llt'ir 
ovn menu. 

Derided wdhrittt reference It th'ir 
menti (ii/ rompromitr, withdrniral, 
coujeition, ile/’uulf 

In faronr of 
plninti/r 

Total 

In fjivoar ol 
plainlifT 

Total 

■QQQn|||MM 

HHHn^QII 

2C9 

265 

IS 

952 



760 

703 

113 1 




I'JD 

357 

2 JO 

* 255 


‘ Supra, P 329 ’In CarcIIIj proper, but 35 per cent of the rental is paid In I'lnd 
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Tlio tonnnt liimsolf larcly undcislnmls llio jasLico ol cnhniiccinonL iliiuiig 
tho texinof scttlcmont Whilo Iho soLtlcmont is iii process, while liis laiullord’s 
asscssmoutis boiug laised beloic his eyes, bo will agree to any fan cnhaucciuont 
proposed by the soUlcinent oflicor But alien onco that settlement is complete, 
when tho landlord’s icionuo has boon fis-cd, ho fads to soo why his own rent 
should bo enhanced. Mi Moons thinks that this fooling is aiolicof tho days 
when tho Govorument alone had the right to enhance, and tho zamimhir was 
merely a collector of Go\ orument lontal. • 

The peasant’s condition is one of pcipolnal debt, but not thoroforo of misery. 

Condition of the considcicd, liko Labour, tho natur.il lot of his class, 

cultivating classes unpleasant but inevitable accident of CMstcnco Ho 

thoiefoio mems it as lecklessly, and bears it with as blithe a patience, as his 
father did before liim His creditors aio after all fellow-vill.agoi s, and often tribal 
brothers, and to bo debited for a good loiind sum in their books is at least a 
sign of supciioi credit His laudloi J, oi muLaddam^ oi village gram-merchant 
lends him seed-gram for tho sowniigs, or cash to pay foi cattle and wedding 
e\pcuses. Tho loans ofgrain (iy/Jzaf) .aio a lighter mcumbiance and nioio 
easily locovcrcd than those of money (taL'm) Enquiries made during settle- 
ment in 93 villages, taken at laudom fiom vauons parts of tho distiict, showed 
that but 66 S per cent of tho peasautiy boirowed thoii seed-grain, and that 
of those w'ho did, tho majority lopaid the loan at harvest. Tho great burden 
on tho cultivatoi is tho marriage of his daughters. Food must bo piovidod for 
tho wedding-guests, ornanionts and clothes for the biido, picsents foi tho brido- 
gi 00111 and Ins mother, and, above all, tho dowwy. On thuteou mariiages in tho 
cultivator class tho e\pouses averaged Rs 40-3-0 per wedding, tho highest 
amount spent being Rs. 79-11-3, and tho largest dow'ry Rs 51 

, Hardly a lighter burden than man rage expenses are tho manorial dues. 
Miscellaneous iiu- TIiq many miacellaucous calls which tho laudloi d makes on 
watur tho labour and resources of tho iillagers have been dos- 

ciibod above ^ Tho cultivating villager must, liowovoi, satisfy not only these 
demands bnt those of tho village servants, official or othoiwiso. Tho petty 
chaigest which lodiico his profits to tho vanishing point are (1) geion Uiarch or 
cliungi, and (2) neg Though treated as separate items, these are almost 
identical in nature Gci07i JJiarch (village expenses) and olmngi (toll) are 
Gaon kharclt apparently oqiiivalout terms, the former used where a money, 

the lattoi whore a kind-rent prevails. Gaon Lharch are 
levied by a cess of so many annas in the rupee of rent, usually from 1 to 2 
annas, but m some villages of Bisalpui ns much as 6 and oven 8 Where the 
1 P 62 (Budaim notice) , pp. 207, 230 (Bipior notice ) 

80 
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rjilo oxceuds 2 nnnns, il. must :i]\\a 3 's ho mfcriod that tlio excess is rcall)^ an 

('uliancomcut of rent, ’ Chuvfn is llie (iint dcfluolion made from the garnered 

gram before (lie landlord takes Ins sliaro as rent. Its 
Chftn^u " 

ralo\aiios, but v.hcro lov.cst, fulls to sor for every 
100 m.uinds of pro luce. An anil\si^ of this cliungi cess, taken in tho 
lownsbip of J’abpii, will snOlro loshnw' its distriimtion. Tho intiidr, a domestic 
SOI vant of tbo landlord rceeivod 8 sers of grain per plough j tho landlord’s 
gaidcnci (iiiiili), liltoi-bcaror (lahnr) s\vccpoi,and asliologcr (/oi/n), Sscrseach 
in o\oi 3 ’’ 100 mannds ol giain ; tho Inlolary god (Ui'rnpa(i), or rather some 
priest-, the same proportion , the vilbago cnrrior and weighinan each 121 sers per 
100 mannds; and (ho lindloid’s kitchen (hdwn) chiLlinnn) 10 sers. A cess 
for the ront-colloclor {iJidnnit), another for tho poi tors v.hooon\c>' tho land-i 
lord’s shaio of tho grain to Ins house or granar}', and a third for tho village 
\.atcr-inan (/n/ns/gi), aio soinetnnes added. In some Milages the rhmi^l is paid 
in a Ininp sum of iiionev, at (ho rale of lls 2 loi cior}’ 100 local mannds. The 
jiaymcntof ynoa Lhnnh or thmiqi is succeeded iiy tho payment of the landlord’s 
rent, and tho lattoi I)}’ i hat of ilio mcMtahle The >107 arc fees to Tillage 

SOI vants .IS (list inguishcd from those of tho zammdar. Tho 
carpontoi (Inti Mi) and blacksmith each obtain from 74 to 
12 sers per plough, besides 2\ sois known as mfivii, and one sheaf called p/nes. 
Fioin the sugar-mill tlioy receive each 2 sers of gur s^Tiip, 5 stalks of sugar- 
cane, and a sharo m the tlnrtcouth vessel of sugarjnice ^ In return they make 
luul repair, out of materials supplied, the agiioaltural implements of tho vil- 
lagois. The harbor and w'ashciman arc paid from 8 to 12 sers per plough each, 
and in retain shave and wash foi tho whole village The watchman obtains 5, 
and tbo accountant sors per plough ; but tho latter has many other perqui- 
sites, whoso average value is sot down at Ro. 1 per holding yearlj’- The dues 
paid to tho spiiitual advisor {qurii) and doctoi of divinity (pandu) vary with 
tho ciedulity and open-handednoss of the givoi All these fees are payable at 
both harvests in tho principal grams of tho season. 

It has boon sbowm abovo that the average holding of an oconpancy tenant 
Uis non-agrlcul- IS 4 7 acres, and of a tenant-at-Avill 2 9 Neithe# would 
lural pursuits [jq sufficiont to keep a man and Jus family above the reach of 

•hunger; and to eke out tho profits of hio tillage the peasant has recourse to 
other pm suits. Tho fact is, wutes Mr. Elliot (Jolvin, “ that of all the van- 
ons tubes constitnling tho agncultuial class, thoio aie very few who live 
solely b}' agucultiiie, oi in which .itcoitam boasons of tho year numbers of the 
’ Supra, II 330 , " This tribute to religion is sometimes devoted to tlie support of a 

temple, mwbicU uosc it ID called Zini/impiyrt ^ Inf Muuufiicturcrs 
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least a pouy. Some have since last settlement saved money and bonght villages 
for themselves. The cottages have but mud walls and thatched roofs, but 
many are neai ly plastei ed outside Time may perhaps add a few cheap luxuries 
whose comfort would be far beyond their price. The men aie, as a rule, cleanly 
to behold , but combs and soap might relieve the women and childien of 
many small annoyances fiom nhieh they now suffer. 

The chief marts of the district are the towns of Bareilly and Pihbhit. 

But besides these there are in every pargauah nllago 
maikets, or penths, held usually twice a week At these the 
cotton and grain of the surrounding country are bought by the great distribu- 
tors of the district — the Banj^ras, who convey them for sale to Bareilly, Pili- 
bliit, Rdmpui, or Obandausi At these, too, the peasant buys the few cloths, 
metal vessels, and pedlar’s wares that his impeifeefc notions of comfort leqmre. 
The distribution of the smaller markets will be shown in the parganah articles, 
and Bilsanda, Jahdnabad, Neoria-Husainpur, Riohha, Granhan-Hatu m the 
same parganah, Aonla, Sarauli, and Shnipuri aie the only ones which need be 
mentioned here In 1872 such small marts numberea 146 in Bareilly proper 
alone They are often a source of great piofit to the landlord of the village, 
who takes chtmgi from all grain-sellers, whether resident or otherwise The 
receipts thus realised by the zaraindais of Bilsanda amount to Rs 1,500 or 
1,600 yeaily, and by those of Gunhda-Hatu to Rs 800 or 900. Neoria- 
Husainpui is the headquaiters of the Banjdra rice-dealeis. These traders 
advance money to the Thdrds of the British and Nepdl Tarais, being repaid 
in unhusked nee at rates much below the market-price Then dealings have 
acquired for Pilibhit its undeserved leputahon as the nurse of fiist-rate rice 

The markets at Pilibhit, Jahduabad, Aonla, Sarauli and Shiupun afford 
great facilities for the disposal of the surplus produce of the neighbouring pai- 
ganahs. That of Faridpur, Nawdbganj, and BIfrganj either finds its way to 
Bareilly, or is bought up by travelling beopdris. The expoi ts of Sirsdwan and 
Kabar find their vay through Mirganj to Bareilly aad Moradabad, and through 
Bahen to Bareilly, those of the Bisalpur tahsil to Baieilly, Pilibhit, aud 
Khudaganj in Shahjahanpur. The gram tr.ado of Baheri is nearly altogether 
m the hands of Banjiiias, whose ponies bring the gram for sale to Richlia, 
Bareilly, and Haldwdni m Kumaun In Puranpur there are few markets Its 
position, especially in rainy months, almost bars it from communication with 
other districts. Here little export trade exists, except m sugar, timber, and 
cattle, A cattle-fair is called mUidsa , and the principal mUidsas of the dis- 
trict aie at Bandia and Lacliminpur in Karor , Basai in Mirganj , Haiharpur 
Matkah in Nauabg.inj , Aoula, Gurgaon, aud Singha iu Aonla ; Bichama, Gir- 
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dliarptii', PacliporOj Ohucliait, aud Bavaura iu B.ilicri *, and Bisal- 

pur and Bilsauda in Bisalpur. At tlioso fairs tlio naino of buj'cr and scllorj tho 
description of tlio cattle soldj and tlio prico fotcTaed, are icgiilarl}’’ rogislcrod. 
In vetnrn for tlieso securities against tlio \>nro\iaso of stolon cattlo, tlio landlord 
receives from tlio buyer a small porcontago on Ibe sale price. 

Tbongli still imperfect, materials for an ostiinato of the district imports 
Statistics of im* and exports bavo of late years greatly increased. A state- 
port and export. nient of the articles imported into the three municipalities 
of Bareilly, Pilibhit, and Bisalpnr, mil bo found in the Ga/tcttcor portion of 
this notice Exports and imports are in the uoith registered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, and in the south by tlic Oiulli and Rolnl- 
kband Railway. The following statement shows the statistics of the tr.adc pass- 
ing the Department’s outposts at Neoria-Husainpur and Sanjadhd . — 

Imported during 1877-78. 


CLASS A 


OHicr 

Old gralne 

})H(SC 3 



Class B. Cus'i O. 


Spices Proriifo.is ToM Tolat 1 Total 



irCl 8,D12 ICQ 
C5 C55 48 



3,0'0j02,505j 43 
27^01 



■5 g ■a ^ 
^ > 


Exported in the same pear. 


Class A 


Sugar refined 
and unrejintd 

Metals 

Piece goods 



•4.3 

“I d" 

"Si 

fn “ 

0 *3 

^ iS 

a, 


242 956 

2 Cl 

21 1,676 

14 76 

. ... 

206 4,176 


Class B 


Total. Total 


sainpur 


The general meaning of the terras « classes A , B, and~G.” has been 
shown above^ The fignres boie given lepresent cbieflj tho trade with Nepfil. 

rCranpnr l"t iB'S/LTomfthc namVTnD^rpa^a^e u 
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■With tlio oI)icf>(, of collccliiifr s(,aiisLios lowunls the soJilfion ofihe light railway 
(jucstioii, a lliird jio&t jn 1870-77, legistpi’od llie traflic passing along the 
BdioiUy and PihbhU load. The results inaj' bo thus stiniinansed —T'laffis 
toxvaids BarriUi/. Class A., 8,4 2,0 J 7 inaimds, chiefljgrain (5,26,701 mnnnds), 
sugar (J ,87,609), aud tinibci (31,518), Class B, 11 chattels, iJi'afftc front 
BareUli/, Class A., 1,34,330 matiuds, (uo specially largo Itoms) ; Class B., 
S,CO0 cliattols. 


. The statistics of the raihvay iliUs show, for tWo ycat's, tho weight of the 
articles imported and exported at the five stations ; — 


Station, 

iMronxFD IS 

BsronTED in 

1870 

1877 

1876 

1877 





Aids 

B 

Mds 

& 

Mds 

s. 

Mds 

Sl 

rnldignnj 

• (« 

««• 

6,85! 

10 

13,135 

20 

23,306 

0 

17,780 

20 

Fttifdpur 

• •• 


943 

10 

2.510 

10 

11,069 

10 

15,809 

0 

Baiciily 




30 

10,23,Cl9 

10 

5,32,687 

to 

6,26 053 

20 

Bftslifirntiranj 


« 

1,495 

D 

5,448 

20 

13,149 

0 

29, ass 

30 

Aoiila 

<«• 

• 

9,03B 

0 

74,410 

20 

1,04,336 

30 

38,229 

0 


Total 

... 

3,63,054 

to 

11,19,124 

0 

7,84,448 

10 

7,26,767 

30 


The nature of the traffic is not stated But as lu the neighbouring dis- 
trictof Budauu, that traffic niilst have consisted chiefly of giam, jdgns sugar, 
fuel, reh dusB and cotton. 

The staple manufactures of the distnOt are sugar, indigo, coarse cloth 

. , and metal vessels The sugar and mdigo manufactures 

Manufactures. , , , , , , « . it 

have been described above. Bat the following iocal 

peculiarities of the former may bo added The expressed juioe is carried 

into the boihng-honse by the cane-chopper (muthid) The boiling cauldron is 

named karoo The scum or mailia is the perquisite of the stoker ijliokia)i 

In making pur, if the jmoe be inferior, it is tempered with i^ths per cent of 

j’o/i or (impure caibonates of soda).® The cooling-pan, a round fiattish 

(Cartlien vessel, is called chakgilli Dishonest workmen sometimes adulterate 

the cakes of gnr, which weigh about 2 sera each, With a quarter sir of earth or 

burnt juice (kMrchan). Tho best juice is reserved for gur ’rather tban rdb, aa 

pool j'uice, if well cleansed, suffices to make the latter very ftuily. A sugar-* 

mill can press out some 600 maunds of juice monthly, and the name of tho 

1 Supra, P sa - pp 82-84 c > 4 ser of tho nllinline earth is added to every 

3 maunds of the juice. 
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workman wbo prc<;scsilic clioppca canc into Iho mill (u, - - 

maundsot jvucc ^\lll inoduco on the a^orn^^c 20 nmnnds of 17 ', of t'»', 

or 7 maunds of Uiand Baroilly is colcbralnl for its laniurrod l.k.c' ,u.'i ;oU 
fnrnitmo, ^^blo Piliblnt pioduces a liUlo licnipcn ‘^ackin/; Beforo B.o ti .n (< r 
of llie Oudh foicsts to Nop&lj Uic latter town could boast aUo of a largo boat- 
building industry ; but tins lins almost coasod to CMst Sorno nitiition of 
abortue experiments lu tho manufucturc of glass and improved tiles mil bo 
found in tlio Ga/cltcor article on Bat wily cit} . The district pioduces no gicat 
quantity of saltpetre 

The wages of labourers employed in rannufacttircs and other indiisti ics 
haio, on the uholo, inercascd during the past tnent} icai-. 
"VVages. But that tho iiso has not proceeded without considerable 

fluctuations may bo shown by the following table — 






Average tlatly waac^ in — 


Ciass of ftrlizfin or labourer. 










186S, ; 

18C6. 1 

1878 





A 

P 

A 

p 

A. 

P 

Fiold-laljourer ... 

• M 

••t •** 

1 

0 

1 

G 

1 

G 

FicUl-wnlcrcr ... 

• • 


1 

3 

2 

0 

1 

C 

Ifenisinan 

* • 

• • • • 

1 

0 

1 

G 

0 

0 

Coohe or non-ngncuUural labourer 

• • 

1 

3 

o 

0 

1 

0 

Coru-cuttcr , , 



1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

G 

Harbor . 



1 

c 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Blacksoaith 



1 

6 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Carpenter 



1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

(ifWar) , 



3 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

Mason (jntamdr) 


% •* 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Grass-cutter 


••• • 

1= 

6 

0 


0 

0 

1 ■ 

c 

Tailor 



4 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

Jiltter-bcarer , 



3 

0 

3 

0 

ft 

0 

Rice-pounder 


*•* • t 

3 

U 

4 

0 

4 

0 

Drummer ,,, 

... 

« t« • • 

u 

G 

0 

i5 

0 

G 

1 ^ 

0 

Water-earner 

... 

• •f ••• 


G 

0 


G 

0 

] ' 

0 

Such have been, 

in recent 

years, the average 

wages of the district. 

But 


it is surprisinojj^to find that they differ so little fiom those of Bareilly city 
52 years ago. A paper by Mr. Glyn in the Asiatic Socictys Journal for 
1826 gives some of the highest and lowest monthly oarnino-s as follows* 

Field-labourers (Lodh&s, Mmfios, Kisdns, and Kurmis), Rs 2 °to 6, and oven 

^ when tobacco, roses, or cotton were the subject of cultiue , herdsmen, 
Rs 2 to 6, barbers, Rs. 4 to 8, blacksmiths, Rs. 5 to 20, caipentors, 
Rs. 5 to 10, navvies, Rs. 4 to 5; masons, Rs. 0 to 10, tailor^, Rs. 4 to 7; 
htloi-beareis, Rs. 3 to 4 , wator-camcis, Rs, 2 to 4. The slight variation 





hflwof'n flio^'' !iri(l mfi Irrii h tn<iro ronntl iKIf Ijccaiiso prices Imro 

lucre t‘«' 1 'ite.nlily. 

Jn I62G \\Iien( .„I(! nf .{fi '.,Inrl*>y (or niul bnjra for 53 51b, (be rupee 
Tlif’tr prie.j liTi nou riM<>ii to 'JO-:.*, 57 2, nn<i 41 lib. .Some calculations on 
Ibi** 'iubje'*t by Mr Mni'iis sliov, that smeo ISO,', .all grains base risen in price, 
tint lltn ( bier rise b ,.5 b en since If^-i.S ; nml (bat flit, rdntivo incroaso lias been 
gre.d'T in lb<’ rase ofbirb'} nml bijra than in (bat of nlieat Tlio nugmenta- 
tion liny in all < ase^ bn atlnbn('<l to (1) tbe increase l cm illation of money 
r vine I b\ pnbltr uorl.i, nutivin-, ami ( irgor bo lies of ilnropoan troops , ( 2 ) 
inrrieneil t'^porl of gt.ain, cam *' 1 b\ tmproso'I communications and nrgent 
denmtnl for Iviod elsevvbern , ami ('!) the ib ere nod area doiotod to food grams, 
(amodb\ tbo iimeaii’d cnUii.ation of ^narc^abnble crojis. The following 
ial.lo will, bouever, sliou at n ghnen tlio rno sinco 1358. The }ear 3 selected 
nro tbo same m in the bnt talile — * 


Artltlrt, 

^trrfoyf ^uanfil” />iirrA3jca6/i for a rupee in 

• 

IP55. 


18C9 

niB 





M 

a 

c. 

M 

p 

C 

M 

s 

C 

M'lioat 


•M 

»*« 

0 

37 

4 

0 

17 

4 

0 

15 

12 

llarlej 


««« 


1 

50 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

22 

7 

Mixed ^\)lcnl nml bntlo> 


, , 

1 

C 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Gram, pulse, denned 

««• 

• •• 

I 


8 

0 

17 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Ditto iiiivcd 



1 

00 

8 

0 

23 

0 

0 

21 

4 

Mamr, ditto 



• 


Tg 

0 

0 


0 

0 

16 

12 

LtiifiecJ 




0 

23 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

11 

14 

111 iistard 

• •t 



0 

19 

0 

0 

IG 

0 

0 

11 

4 

Arliiir, pulse 




1 

10 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

18 

2 

Maize 


• •• 

• •• 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

23 

8 

Jod's, millet 

• • 

• ft 


0 

37 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

20 

0 

JJdjras, do 




0 

3G 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

IG 

4 

Mutli, jiulso 


, 


1 

0 

0 

0 

2G 

0 

0 

17 

8 

flfnnj, do. 


It! 

• • 

0 

35 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

16 

0 

Uid, do, 




0 

30 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

18 

12 

Slit fit 

•) 


C 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

8 

Avjnmta 

> ItIcCB 



0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

10 

0 

SanUiarclia 

3 


i 

0 

22 

0 

0 

2^ 


0 

8 

7 

Scaamuin ((if) 


f f 1 

• • 

0 

22 

0 

0 

13 

0 ^ 

0 

10 

0 


Tho rates of interest on commorcial loans vary little or nothing from 
Money nml prnln .ilrcady shown for Bnduun and Bijnor.^ Tbo system 

lcuaing,iiitcrc9i,s^c. Qf agncnltural loans remains, however, to bo described. 


» Those who wonldpurauQ further the subject of prices nnd wages in this district should 
refer to Mr. Glyn'H paper J A S B. I.. 407. Mr W C rioivdcn’s 11 ny« and prie« m l/je 
iVoiM-irtifcrn Provinces duriiuj 1058-70, and Mr. Moons’ Brtreifty sctacment report, pp. 69-60, 
5 iiupra, pp. OC, 03. *' 
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in tlie last. But tbe prices aie siipposed to liave fallen, for ibe lender’s bcnefil, 
even lower , and to the 53^ sers just mentioned we must add 5, or 2-^ for 
every rupees worth. Thus, where 40 sers were lent 58^ v ill be recoiered 

tcm^n^p’tertyTlie ^ System the process of the fourth is reversed, and 
•^ame class the profits are swollen, not by artificially clnUfiomng the 

price at date of repayment, but by artificially raising i£ at the date of borrow- 
ing. The rate in K^rttik is assumed to be five sers the rupee dearer than tbo 
market rate. The loan is entered as Rs 2 worth of gram, but for the 40 sers 
of the last example the borrower receives but 30. Ho must nevertheless 
repay 531- seis, or Es 2 worth, in Jeth This plan was the iniquitous inven- 
tion of certain Rain and Brahman landlords in Baheri The last and fairest 
-(G) Bhdo hhkia system IS that known as hhao hhxlla lena or dena. Hero 
lena or dena. the borrower repays at harvest a weight of gram equiva- 

lent to the real money-value of the gram lent at sowing, no interest being 
given. The lender’s profit depends, therefore, solely on the fall in pnces 
If he lends 40 sers, or Rs 2 worth of gram in Kdrttik, he is repaid Rs. 2 
worth, or 53^ sers, in Jeth. 

Loans borrowed in Karttik are, as just seen, repaid in Jeth, those 
made in Asdrh ( June- J uly) are repaid m Kdrttik, The lenders are chiofiy 
landlords and grain-dealers But sometimes cultivators, who by almost mira- 
culous management have saved a little hoard." feutf -muBrcj- »it 25 per cent 
yearly, and grain at deorlia Sofue defence of the usurer has bce^ attempted 
above and ilr iloens’ evidence on the same side may be addedyhero “ Ono 
thing IS certam the hamja is a very useful and important parsonage, and 
without him half our land could not be cultivated If he could bo replaced,— 
if the people could once for all be freed from their debts, and taught sufficient 
self-restramt and industry and agncultur.al knov ledge to prevent them 
from running into debt again, and from over-populating till thej sank to their 
old low standard, — then the hannja could be abolished ; but not till then, and 
that time can never come ” 

The Bareilly pakka maund or mm equals 40 sers, each ser weighing 101 
Bareilly rupees As the Bareilly rupee weighs 17 1 9 grams, 
thepalia ser is 2 551b. avoirdupois and the man 1021b. 
The lacJia man is, like the kacha bigha, used m all agricultural transac- 
tions In Richha, Chaumihla, Kabar, Sirsiwm, Shalu, Aj.ion, NawAbgaii) 
and Karor the kacha or crude weight is equal to two-fifths of the pakka or 
ripe In Sarauli, Aonla, Saneha, Balia, Bisalpur. M.irann and Fandpur, 
It IS one-half. For other articles besides gr.ain the market weights of the 

1 r 89. 



^VLl(;^Ts, c'oinaok and measures'. GO? 

diffeiont pavgauahs vai}' TIio local ^aluo of kaclia ineasuics is tbeorclically 
as follo^YS — Tn Rioliba llie sci consists of 36 Raieilly lupccs^ or •88411)., and 
the mauud of 35 oGltb , in Clmmnalila and Nawfibganj the set contains 38 
Baroillj ’- 1 upcos or 9331b, and tho mannd 37 0271b, m Kabai, Siisdwaii, 
Sbabi and Ajaon, tbo soi equals 42 rupees oi 10311b, and ibo mauud 
41’256tb , in Soulb Saiauli tbc soi is 48 lupoos oi 1 1781b , and tbo mauud 
47 1491b , m Farldpui tbo sei icacbcs 50 lupces or 1 2281b, and tbo maund 
bas 49 1141b., , ulnlc m Aonla, Saneba, Balia, North Saraub, Karoi and 
Bisalpur, tbo soi leachos 52 rupees or 1 2771b., and tbo maund 51 0791b. 

Tho following table gives tbo sihoi coins m iiso 
Coinage , 

smeO tbo cession — 


Description of coin, 

Standfird \\ eight 
in grams 

btaudard weight 
of pure silver 
in gniiiB 

Alloy. 

Chaudausi rupee of Zuluta KbSn . 

171 1 

ICO B 

10 G 

Knjibibddi years 20—20 ... 

173 0 

167 2 

6 8 

„ „ 30-35 

171 0 

IGl 0 

10 0 

1 ) )} 41“~43 t»« 

1G9 3 

IGfi 9 

13 1 

Liickuow rupee 

172 J 

ICo G 

6 8 

„ „ Maclililldur, 1.S15 

173 0 

105 2 

7 8 

Dnreilly rupee 

171 9 

160 8 

11 1 

Faruklmbad ... «<• 

lOD 2 

1562 

11 0 

islier SUulii of Asafud dnila ... 

17C 1 

165 C 

G C 

Lucknow rupee, 18J1-39 , ••• 

Inipcu il Victoria rupee ... 


• • 


, let) 0 

1G5 0 

15 0 


Tbo first five aro now very lare, and tbo Lucknow MaclihUddr lupeo, 
being used as inatoual foi silvoi-laco and ornaments, is fast bocoming scaioe. 
Tho following copper coins, besides those issued by Government, aro still in 
circulation — (1) tbo Mansun pice, stiuck by N.iuab Mansui Ah Kbdn 
of Lucknow, and used chiefly in tabsila Kaioi, Aonla, and Faridpur ; (2) the 
lalarddr pice, coined by Nawab All Mubammad, weighing seventeen mushds 
each, and cuiiont m Nawabganj , (3) the Jbai Sabi or Jaipuri pioe, used all 
ovei tbo district, and weighing cigbtoen vidshds each , and (4) tbo Madbu 
Sabi pice weighing ton nids/ids four lahs^ e.acb. Tbo value of these is con- 
stantly changing accoidiug to tbo demand. The damn is equal to one-eigbtU 
of a pice , two damris make one chliaddm, and two chhaddms make one adliela 
01 half pice. 

Tbo mode of measuiement formerly piacticed by the officeis of Govern- 

, , inent was by using .i ropo containing 20 ganiJtas or knots. 

And measures , , o a > 

tbo space between each two knots being three Ilahi yaids 
(gas) of 33 inches (English) each. A janAAnbigha was theoretically a squaie of 
* For tlio value the masha and rah vide supra, p.8b 
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20 knots eaek -vvaT, or 3,025 square yards (Eoglisli) ; but the custom bad long 
prevailed to allow in practice only 18 knots to tbe side of a biglia^ when tbe 
land was under wbat were called 7ialsh ^ crops, and 3 9 where it was under 
mjLdn The origin of the custom is not known. J^alsJu crops were Ihoso 
which, always paid money rates, iiz , sugar-cane, cotton, maize, safflower, 
tobacco, hemp, vegetables of all kmds and melons, while all the other ordi- 
nary crops were included under mjldvi. 

Assignees of Government revenue always claimed a measurement with 
the full 20 knots, though they could never piove their right to exemption from 
the usual custom The pet/J.a bigha of 18 knots to the side contained 2,450^ 
square yards, aud that of 19 knots 2,730 square yards This eccentric system 
of measurement was continued till the year 1828, when Mr S M Boulderson, 
the Collector, seemg the confusion that wms mtroduced into the accounts, and 
that a field with defined boundaries would nominally vary in area every year 
according to tbe way in wbicb it was cropped, directed that in future all lands 
should be measured with 19 knots to the side , and this was the measurement 
used to obtain they?a7v/.a bfgha at the YIL (1822) Settlement. In all agricul- 
tural concerns, however, the palla bigha was never used. The bfgha of 
record and rent was the lacha bigha In parganahs Earor, Nawab- 
ganj, Bisalpur, Faridpur, Balia, Shdhi, Sirs^on, Kdbar aud Chaumahla, 
the bigha of 2,730 square yards was divided into 3^ lacha bighas, each 
equal to 780 square yards. In Aonla, Saneha and Ajfion, it vas divided 
into three lacha bighas, each equal to 910 square yards. At last settlement 
confusion was worse confounded. In Ajiion and South )Sarauli the survejois 
used a bigha of 3,025 square yards in Aonla and Saneha of 2,450, 
and in all other parganahs of 2,730 The l^acha bigha, on vhicli tlio 
village rent-rolls were prepared, was assumed m all cases at the same propor- 
tion of the uew bigha that it had borne to the old one of 2,730 square yard-5. 
And all the while the actual lacha bigha in use from time immemorial among 
the people, on which rents and all calculations of seed and produce were based, 
was a totally distinct one It was a square of 20 ladams or paces to the side, 
each pace being reckoned at Huh gaz. The resultant bigha was 821; foot 
in the side and 756^ square yards m aiea, or exactly one-fourth of the bigha 
of 3,025 square yards This is what eveiy cultivator (except in Aonla and 
Saneha) understands by a lacha bigha ITie accuracy with which the 
headmen and cultivators pace out the area is astonisliing. The landlord to 
restore their rents to the amounts actually taken previously, cither added ddln&ici 
or two hmcas m the bigha to the aiea m the village rentroll, or one-tenth to 
> Tiie Viord w probabh a corrupUoa of naWt. 
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ilie reut^ or an exha cess to tlie village expenses, or, wliere they weie strong 
enough, remeasuicd the laud with their own lope ^ar?'6s, and icckoned the 
lents accordingly, while in many cases the old suiveyor’s measurements and 
lents were left unalteied in the village papers. Throughout this article a 
pakka bigha means the bigha of 3,025 squaie yaids oi five-eighths (625) of 
an acre, and the hacha bigha one of 756 25 yards or one-fouith of a pakka 
blirha The British acre contains 6 4 kachha blghas 

The subject of the land-revenuo has now been sufiiciently discussed m 
District receipts ^ts bearings. The following table shows for Wo 
aud expeuditurc jcais in the past decade the total mcomo and expendituie 
of tho district — 


Receipts. 

18G3 G4 

1870 71 

1877-78 

Expenditure, 

1863-04 

1870-71 

1877-78 




Rs 


Rs. 

Rs 

Rs, 

Land revenue 

IG,91,324 

'9,73,094 

19,01,762 

Revenue charges 

2,09,006 

3,19,300 

I,74j974 

Stamps 

l,13,G12 

I,9S,4G8 

1,04,700 

Forests 

61,044 

6,903 

• • 

Medical receipts 

8,93U 

63,700 

22,035 

tixciso 

4,006 

17,782 

6,320 

(L and J). 




Assessed tax ... 

648 

688 

436 

Police 

30,708 


9,89'' 

Stamps 

6,714 

8,319 

2,049 

Public works .. 

1,452 

46,386 

19,349 

Settlement 

»•» 

84,049 


Incomc-tns 

68,212 

101,439 

21,40-1 

Judicial charges 

1,04,786 

1,63,848 

1,68,089 

Jjocal funds* 

1,28,000 

4,02,485 

4,22,740 

Police, district and 

1,64,416 

1,29,480 

1,14,667 

I’cst-otlicc 

21,161 

29,812 

03,266 

rural 




^Icdicnl ... 

, 


1,073 

Public works 

3,88 691 

4,41,861 

4,99,230 

Education 

100 

72 

2,491 

Provmcial and local 

1,08,037 

4,26,292 

2.91,730 

Excise . 

1,18,601 

96,633 

78,42* 

foods 




Canals 

• • 

16,644 

26,915 

Post-office ,. 

20 997 

29,802 

38,844 

Eorests , . 

1,02 610 

25,719 

0,684 

Medical , 

10401 

8,820 

43,909 

Cash and transfer 



2,91,024 

Education 

1,34,460 

1,10,690 

47,688 

remittances 




Jnnals 



3,091 

Transfer receipts 

C,83,6G1 


3,57,013 

Cash and transfer 

7,02,810 

7,13,631 

6,66,842 

and moncj or- 




remittances 




dors 




Transfer receipts 

3,03,802 

2,40,068 

1,91,796 

Iilunieipnl funds,., 



1,20,989 

and money orders 




Recoveries 

3,94,492 

C 713 

21,252 

Municipal funds 


96,220 

1,24,726 

Ledger and savings 


18,378 

20,456 

Advances 

1,46,630 

38,311 

53,874 

bank deposits. 




Pensions 

10,190 

14,705 

2 8642 

Miscellaneous 

174 

1,960 


Ledger and savings 


8,100 

9,732 

Jail 



18,209 

bank deposits. 




Legistrnlioii 


23,608 


Miscellaneous ... 

2,700 

2,380 

3,870 

Deposits , 

18,G5,S01 

2,87,431 

2,77,120 

Jail 

45,440 

3,400 

1,11,675 





Registration 

, 

23,8CS 

8,441 





Deposits ,, 

13,65 246 

2,33,704 

3,10,212 





Military 

14 04,327 

12,88,608 

11,61,433 





Interest and refunds 

7,490 

7,826 

11,800 





Famine relief uorks 

• •1 

232 

25,075 





(F. ch ) 




Total 

*53j5Gj / 7 1 

I6,3G,615| 

38,40 250 

Total , 

52,67,314 




* Includes rates and taxes 
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Several items iu the above list seem perhaps to call for explanation. 

Tvlnuicipahticsand ^^0 municipal funds are collected and disbursed (chiefly on 
hoiiic tax towns police, conservancj, and pubbo works) by the corpora- 
tions of Bareilly, Pilibhifc, and Bisalpnr. In 17 lesser towns — ^Aonla, 
Bararoli, Baraur, Bashfiralganj, Bilsanda, Faridpur, Fatehganj East, Jah^n- 
abad, Nawabganj, Neoria Husampur, Piyfis, Sarauli, Senthal, Sh&hi, Shergarli, 
Shtshgarh, and Shiupuri — a housetax-is levied under Act XX of 1856 on 
well-to-do residents This tax is assessed under the superintendence of the 
magistrate by a committee (‘panclidyal) representing the townspeople The 
income and outk}', both of such towns and the mimicipahties, will be detailed 
in the Gazetteer a-t.clcs on each. 

TJio income-tax was imposed by an Act of 1870 and abolished m 
Income and license 1872-73. The license-tax, imposed by Act VIII of 1877, 
was in force for a part of 1877-78, attaining in that year a 
total return of Es. 21,494. 

Excise is levied under Act X of 1871. In several parganahs, including 
Bisalpui and Puranpur, the eollecfaons have under recent 
rules (1878) been farmed out ; but the Government distil- 
lerj' system prevails in the bulk of the district The excise income and expen- 
diture may be shown for five years as follows : — ■ 


Excise. 









■nn 

t 




Year ending 30tb 
September 

CS 

05 

O 

O 

► a 

i“ = 

V- 2 5^ 


i 

1 


o 

2 

a 

rS 

a 

-2 

*3 

o 

to 

ZJ 

to 

cs 

0? 

g 


1 ^ 

1 -Zd 

05 

t « 

1 = ® ^ 
o •— 

4 

07 

ec 

p 

cS 

1 


05 O 

a (y 

a =a 
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18/2 73 

18,264. 

18,266' 

13,183 

22,015 

1,200 

711 

10,167 

14 

t)5,687 

6,368 

60,213 

18T3-74 

f 

v 

9,657 

: 18,17C 

1 

1,714 

659 

9 633 

93 

68,424 

6,365 

63,058 

1674-75 

17,697 

11,728 

16,167 

1,483 

593 

11,296 

1 

68 

59 ,066 

6,3 85 

62,681 

1875-76 

19 402 


11,209 

16,604 

2,081 

32lj 

12,048 

122 

60,714 

6,459 

55,225 

1676-77 

16,351 

29 

'lOj56G 

\ 

18,980 

1 

«»« 

10,333 

1 

56, 29oj 

j 

4,896 

61,394 


Stamps 


of 1809 and the Court Fees Act (VII) of 1870. The 
former will from the 1st April, 1879, be replaced by a new 




BiSPENfiAnn ^ 


Gll 


slalulc (I of llial year). The following table slioy =;, foi the same penod as the 
last, llio io\cnuo and charges undci tins bead — 


Year. 

Ilnndi nnd 
nilhcM's 0 
stamps. 

Bluc-'inti- 
blncV do- 
cument 
stamps 

Court fcc3^ 
stamps 

Duties 
nnd pc 
nnllics 
realised 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 
clmi ges 

Net 

receipts 


IN 

IN 

l.s 

Us 

IN 

Bs 

Kb, 


4,648 

61,001 

1,51, GIG 

204 

2,08,409 

5,772 

2,02,637 



40,100 

l,7i,2B5 ! 

201 

2,26,910 

4 072 

2,22,23s 

1B7<-7R 

4,741 

40,016 

1,54,945 

265 

2,03,9*17 

5,191 

2,03,794 

1876 76 

6,090 

47,982 

1,08,321 

184 

1,01,686 

6,020 

1,86,566 

167C-( 7 

5,0G.' 

44,990 

1,16,870 ! 

noD 

1 

1,67,318 

7,143 

1,00,176 


In 1876-77 there noro 12,361 documents registered imdei the Registration 


Ecglslratlon. 


Act (VIII oflS71), and on these fees to the amount of 
Rs 16j743 ward collected The expenses of establishment 


and other charges amounted dunng the same year to Rs 7,788. The total 


valncofall propoity aflcctedby registered dociimcntsis returned as Rs. 36,06,583, 
of which 27,63,184 represents immoveable, and the remainder moveable pro- 


perty 

Connected with the subject of judicial receipts and expenditure is the 
number of eases tried This amounted in 1878 to 16,009, 
Judicial atatistica. ^luch 8,131 \Ycio tried by civil, 4,066 by ciiiuiual, 

and 3,812 by rovonuo courts. 


The medical charges are incurred ehiofly at one central and six branch 
, , , dispensanos The former is of com so at BaroilK’' itself , tho 

Aledical clmrRos ‘ /-.i , t tt ^ 

nnd Bnnitary stalls- latter are located in its Old City and Kila quarter, at Pih- 

bint, Aonla, Bisalpur, nnd Baheri. Tho establishment of 
dispensaries m this district, writes Mr. Moons, is interesting, “ both from the 
early date at w'hich they were founded, and from tho fact of then being held 


Dispensaries. 


np as examples for imitation by other districts. A grant 
w'as oiiginally made by the KawAb Vazir’s Government of 


1,000 rulnhi rnpees poi annnnx to a haUin native doctor m lieu of a cess of 


eight annas levied on each village m tho district, for tho purpose of affording 
medical aid to the indigent sick of Bareilly. This giant was renewed from time 


to timo to his heirs by tho former, as w'ell as by tho Biitish Government, until 
the year 1815, w'hen one of the two then incumbents having died, two-tliirds 
of the allowance were placed at the disposal of tho local agents, to be appropria- 
ted to the purposes of the original grant, tho remaining third being continued 
to the other incumbent as a life-pension. The Government oidei was allowed 
to remain in abeyance until 1822, when Mr Glyn stai ted a dispensary from 
the resources formed by the accumulation of tho annuity, and a donation from 
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Governmeut of Rs. 3,800 made in 1821, being the proceeds of the sale of a 
nazul esebeated house In 1838 the remaimng onc-third of the ougnial pension 
was made over to the local agents, with arrears from 1834. In 1S42, tho present 
dispensary was built bj Mr Claifce, from tho acciimulatod funds. Since the 
mutiny, a fever and a lock -hospital have been added, and a female medical 
school has been established from funds supplied by Babu Gauga Parshid, 
sup 2 ilemeuted by a grant-iu-aid fiom Government 

‘^In connection vitb the mam dispensary are two branches m tho Kiln* 
and in tho old city. Both were foundod in IS55 by jnivato individuals; the 
former by Ldla Di'irga Paisbad, and tho latter by Pitam Rai. In 1843, Mr 
Clark opened a bianch dispensary at Piliblu't, and in 18 IG another at Balieri, 
the latter is in a neat palka masonry two-storied building with good oat-ollicc':. 
Tho next biancb opened was in 1847, Bisalpiii, where tho residents liad 
expressed tlieir readiness to subscribe to an endowment fund In order to gno 
the institution a fair start, Mr. S Fraser, then Officiating Judge, maintained it at 
Ins own expense for six months. Tho requisite funds vere soon subscribed, and 
the institution is now on a permanent footing The last branch dispensary vas 
opened at Aonla m 1 Sj 5 It was endowed b} HaUm fc’.iadat Alt Khan, vho 
assigned for its support by deed of gift 10 bistvns of Bhimlaiir in Aonla, and 10 
bisivas of Udaibhanpiir in Sarauli 

“There IS stdl room for several more dispensaries, at Balia, Sarauli, 
Fnriclpur, Kavubgnn), and Mhganj, they voiild lio valuable Ti\o small 
branches— one at Dconya in parg.inali Bisal])iir, .and one to llio nortli-cast of 
p'lrganah Iticliha — are urgently ie]mrcl, as they ivoiild assist maten dh m 
cbcel.ine' the lavagcs of tlic fc\er alter tho raiii^ in tho tricts uluc'h diiilh sul- 
for from it, and v. Inch arc at prosent too far n iiuned frotn OMsfing ni ititiiliorn 
lodfTUC aiu benefit from them Tho Dooiija I>ra(ic'i iniqlit be ( itahlid > d 
from the sur[ilus funds ot tho Biialjmr di>pen- ir\ 

Indian rotnrns of mortality ha\c seldom atty gnalcinim tor irto." 

Thev suflitc, hov.cwr, to ‘-liow th it tlio la lUh of Ihi-. ili dnet 
Mo-tality rctnrns la not On tho whole much inh nur to tint of Uo Morlli- 

M''cslern Provinces at largo Mint s.’ clls llie Inl ol is tin imlirimi' 

fever of the rivcr-basins and the norliiern parijmialH Tin bcconifS mot 
Mnilont m the months just succeeding tho rain:- ‘^oasm, from Br ptmiiber to 
Dcc'-mibor At this tune, morcox. r, hr-aij dev, fall , ami ttio lurr-.ily of 
•vwtchiug their crops tells ^wercl; on tlv' cuUi.atmg cl u r. R is onl> fair to 
addthiCin ih drier locaht-r^ the di fnet i= hrUli} rnoiigb 'Jh roturin of 
the cautoiiiaeut ho'pital Bircill. a f.r ffi- ilum avrrngo in dubnty. 

’ S<-C G r ^Utcl' on Bw' I'l- t t 
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In a sporadic fonn cliolcra is sufficiently familial, but as an epidemic it is 
almost unkiioiMi. The mortality from different causes dm mg the past five 
years may bo thus summarized^; — 



Eever ISnmll-pov Cholera 


Other 

cnnscs 


Proportion 
of deaths 
to 1,000 of 
population. 


20.075 
20.780 
24,1 J4 
28,836 
22,010 


33 341 
27,786 
32,640 
42,001 
28,266 



From tbe third column it i\ ill bo seen that small-pox at present slioivs 
small signs of yielding under the lancet of the Govern- 
Vaccination nieut vaccinator Yet vaccine operations have of late vears 

slowly but suiely incieased. In 1873-74 as many as 16,618 out of 22,233 suck 
operations t\era successful, m 1874-75, 25,477 out of 32,081 , 26,692 out of 
31,083 in 1875-76 , 26,953 out of 31,176 in 1876-77 , and m 1877-78, 27,732 
out of 33,029. Tbe subject of vaccination naturally leads to that of cat- 
tle disease ; but the latter has received sufficient notice on preceding 


pages ^ 

The early history of B.arcilly must over huger in tbe mist wbicb obscures 
History Circ. 260 everything Indian before the incnrsion of the chroniole- 
® ^ loviuff Musalmcin. Sermons in the stones of ancient cities, 

and legends of old-world heroes, are at best a foundation for theory rather 
than fact , but to these, in the first instance, must we look for whatever faint 
truth tliey can supplj'. The first hints of district history are centred ronnd the 
venerable fortress of Abichhatra,^ near Aonla In the Mahabharata the great 
kingdom of Pnnchdla extends fi om the Hjmulaya southwards to tbe Chambal ; 
and Aldchhatra is the capital of its northern dnision, now Robilkhand.® Just 
before the fierce war which is the subj'ect of that epic, Drona, the tutor of the 
Pdndavas, ejected Dnipada, king of Pancbala, fiom this portion of his realm. 
Its mention shows that Ahichhatra was alieady an histone city in the second 
century B C , when the author of the Mahdbhdrat.i flouiished; and indeed other 
proofs point to the same conclusion. Hwon Thsang inform us that Asoka 
(circ 250 B. C), whose coins are still ploughed up in the neighbomhood, 

1 Supra pp 133-4 and 341 Tbe sfline pages will, with the Eidwa notice, supply a fairly ex- 
haustive list of indigenous medicines * See Gazetteer article on Ramnagar ^Sce 

Cunningham’s ..4rc/ia;o/agica/ Swri cy Report*, Yol I,p 256, and plate II A small north-eastcra 
corner of tbe district would seem to hare been included in thcFnrvnic kingdom of Mahakosnla, 
which extended from a temple called Gokarnes, near Pihbhitr to the Gandak in Gorakhpur and 
Champaran Buchanan’s Eastern India (1838), II, 326 
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founded lioro a Buddhist {cniplc.' Tlio pinco is sometimes called Xdilcotjapopnlat 
legend assigning its foundation to Adi iho Aliii, a contcmpoiary of Droua. 
Hon early n ns tho currency of this tradition is slioirn by the geography ot 
Ptolemy (arc 150A.I) ), nliich names the place Adisadia. To other villages in 
the same tainfl is asciibed an equal antiquity Lilanr is said to he mentioned 
in tho Mahiibharatn, audio gwrit Diona is attnbuted the building of Gur- 
gtion,' 


Botneen tbc beginning of tho Christian era and the seventh century 
The Clinshnn or« iiitcivcnes a great histoiic gap nhidi even legend 
all'sTi'cilooof unequal to fill Ahubhatra, ivith its Buddliists and 

peihaps Jains, continues to flourish, and other tonus no 
doubt existed in the clearings amidst a primaeval dfidL jungle But the 
age IS still, piobably, uonindic , nnd tho picdominant races are tribes nho 
pasture tlieir oaftlo among the glades of the forest- Adi is not indeed the only 
grazier who IS credited n itli the foundation of durable remains in tbe dishict 
Numerous excavated tanks, m tihsll Pilibbit and clsenheie, are attnbuted to 
herdsmen , and to judge from their j osition those resei \ ons were intended for 
M'atei mg cattle ® Tiadition declares that the first inhabitants of the country v ore 
Ahirs, Gobii'^, Qoelis, Gi'ijars,andotlior pastoral clans, andtliattliocountrjitself 
was called tappa Aliiran,or Covliord-lure To the Ablrsand Gobns are attributed 
Gwala Piasiddh, a city that once stretebed foi seven miles along the bank 
of tho Hainganga, and the neighbouring Pacbomi (Panohbbumi), where copper 
coins of Asoka aio still discovered Tho foundation of B dai and Parasiiakot is 
assigned to tho well-knovu Titan {DaUva) Bali. But ns tbe latter was built for 
his Aliir servant Parasua, both pei baps belong to this age The herdsmen just 
mentioned are moie likely to havo lieon aborigines than Aiyans, but foi tlie 
prominence of undoubtedly abongmal races we must wait a few^ centuries 
longer 

About G35A D , the district w’as visited by the Chinese Buddhist 

Visit of tho Chi- pi], ruin Hwen Thsang It was then divided between 
neaepilgnm Hwen ‘ ° , ■ i i j 

'ibsang, fc 35 A D two kingdoms, its noitbern tracts being mclnded in 

Govisnna or Kasbipur, aud its southern in Ahichbatra Tbe former 
was about 330, and the latter about 495 miles^ m circumference. Both coun- 
tries were strongholds of Buddhism; but of both the Chinaman’s account is 
disappointingly meagre His account of Ahlcbhatia will be found in the 
Gazetted article on Eamnagar. What i aces inhabited tbe distiict bo does 


S" tssii “I'a io • 0, ..d 

3,000 n respectively. t>ee Julien’a llwcn Ihsaug above quoted. 
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not tell ns , lint traces of Hindu occupation are to be found in tbo nine Briih- 
niauical toinplos and 300 Jogis which ho saw in that city. 

In the following century the lulers of the district, or rather of its 
open country, ncio undoubtedly Hindus We now lioar the land mentioned 
for tho first time as Katolir The term 'was probably, as before pomto 1 out, 
dcihcd fioin its kat-cJu' soil, and seems to have at fiist included the whole of 
nhat IS now known as Bohilkhand ^ By Chand, tho Chauhd i baid, wo aie told 
that about 714 A D. Bam, the l^ramar, tho (Jhakivii 

ThcDcwnlinscnp- ]o,(j of Uiiaiii,- in.ido Rifts of hind to the 36 loyal races 
tion, 092 \.U JJ J to , in 

To Keliar ho gave Katolir Kehai must therefore 

have boon a Ra)put, but to which of tho 36 races bo belonged must ever 

remain nnccitain A powerful Hindu dynasty w'as leigning at Dcw^al ncai 

Dcoiia about twm centuries latoi Here Jlr Bouldcl^on discovered a now famous 

inseiiption translated by Mr L’linsep, .and gu on at length in tho Ga/ettoei 

aiticlo on Deoua. Tho insciiption is dated 992 A and represents tho Baj.i 

Sn Lalla as grandson of Vita Vaiinnia, who must thoiofoio have leigncdat 

about tho beginning of the centui}' Sn Lidia is descubed as of the Cliindu 

raco,”^ and doscended from tho great Hislu Chyavana Clivavana, bo it noted, 

w'ns the reputed .incestoi of the Ghnru clan, wntli w'hose name Chiodu may 

pci haps bo connected Chorus aie in othei distiicts found side by side with 

'Ihariis, and to a gicat Thdiu inonuch, Mordliaj, is attiibiited the foundation 

of Maiauii in the same tahsil There is theieforo some basis for the conjecture, 

now' for the first time propounded, that Sn Lalla was a Oheru Cheiiis liad 

at that time, no doubt, some aboriginal faith of tboir own, and Lalla w'as a 

Hindu But his family may havo been converted to Hinduism just as readily as 

that ot Mordhaj to Jainism 

Who Sii Lalla really was is a question which has oxcitcd more than one 
discussion Sir Henry Elliot suggests that the Ohmdu laco may have been 
Chandels ® On the stiength, perhaps, of a somew-hat exploded tradition that 
tho Bachlials ejected the grnrier castes w'ho oiiginally held the conntrj’-, General 
Cunnniglinm® assumes that they woio Bficlibals While pointing out tho ba^e- 
lessness of tins assumption, Mr Moens^ asserts that Ofnudn is a mistranslation 

' Supra p B77, note ?, nnd Dareli Setllement lleport, p 17. ’ Cliakwa is Iiere probably 

acnrniplion of C/iaAr^rnrO, just as in niiotbei sciiro it is of Chahravnha Tho Ujjain hero 
mciitioncd is perhaps Kusliipur, whioli was once so eallod 3 Saiubat 1048 '<Mr 

Moens considers Cliirdu to bo n iiustrniislatlou of CbandfabanBi , but suoh was not, apparently, 
the opinion of Pnnsop, Elliot, and Cnnniiigbani » Supplemental Gloa^ary, ait “ Chnndel * 

The article quotes from Chand a boast of the Baiiaplmrs " IJj us w tre the Guilds cupelled, and 
tbcir strongh dds, DeoRnrh and Cliaiibnri, ndaed to his sum ” Tho Cliaubiri in this district was 
founded during the se\ entcenth ccntiirj , and cannot >>c the place meant ° Arch Surccy 

Report, Vol 1 The date of the first entry of the Bnchhiils into tho south of S'laliiahfiiipur is 
given by their own faiinlj records ns 1 OilA D All the tubes of hisalpiir concur in saving flint 
these Kdjpnfs never crossed the Jilianaut or held laud n cst of that river bcilkmcnl 

it c/iorf, pp. 18.20 
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for Chandra bansi. But we cannot,” as he at last most justly confesses, 
“ identify this mysterious race. \Ye only know that — 

The knights are dust. 

And their good swords -are mst, 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust ” 

But whoever king Lalla may have been, the inscription shows his realm 
It Tcrcala a high have attained a high state of civilization The Mausarovar 
ot state ciTiiization. lake, the Tibetan home of the wild swans, is mentioned, 

and so is the distant ocean. The red sandstone on which the lines aro 
inscribed must have come from Dehli, or Agra, or Mirzdpur The Kuja is 
piaised for his piety, education, intellectnal gifts, truthfulness, liberality, and 
military skill. The groves, gardens, and flowers of the suburbs, the lofty 
vhite buildmgs of the city (Garh-khera or Deona), the gold ornaments and 
pearl necklaces of its ladies, all obtain their share of commendation AY^olls — 
some with flights of stops leading down into their cylinders — kinks, and 
irrigation canals are constructed There are almshouses where the poor 
are clothed and fed, and there are temples for the gods Glebes aro assigned 
flee of iGveuue to the priestly orders The villages are feitile and 
well-peopled Poetry is valued, and the sculpture and engraving are such 
as Bareilly could not produce now, nearly 900 years later in the world’s 
history. 

A suspicion may perhaps suggest itself that the courtly scribe has 
laid on his colours wuth too thick a brush. Tho civilization roust at best 
have been somewhat local, and confined to such cities as Deorin on tho 
gonth-east and Ahichhatra on the south-west , for wo know that tho hulk 
of tho country was still held by half-wild races wdio have not oien jot attained 
any marked stage of enlightenment. That Ahichhatra was still flourishing 
IS shown by a bas-relicf of two lions, dated 1004A,D,' ami discoicrcd 
amongst its rums by Hr. P. W Porter. The numerous traces of Jainism 
which aie found in the same spot will be dw'clt on elsew’hore ; and it is possible 
that this faith Vi as now at its highest deiclopraent m Northern Roliilklmnd 
and Oudh. The founder of JIarauri w'os, as already mentioned, prince of a 
Jain dynasty.^ The date of Mordhaj or klayyuradlivaja is given by General 
Cunningham® as about 900 AD. How widely his name and faith wero 

. nocO’Sancal * Ouilh Gazetteer, I , 111 Supra pp 455 48C Tlic proper cxplo- 

ration of Jam rcniams in tins part of India Is ns yot an nntonched task U lien General Cnn- 
umgbaiu accomplished bis arcbmological survey he seems to have known Ic-^s about the JainB 
than at prc'ent, enJ, as elsewhere shown, has on two occasions overlooked buildings bearing tho 
EUceestiW name of I’arasnatb. In some cases he seems (see note to his article on Aliichlntra) 
to^’lmo mistaken Jam for Bnddhist statues. If llfija bhnapnrshad Osw&l, himself a Jain, 
were to dciotc to tins subject some of bis Itaraed kisarc, the result might bo a great gam to 
Indian antiquon.imsui, and even history. 
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distribnlcd is pcrlmpa sliow n by tbo neiglibouring mius of Mordbnj nnd 
r^Aiilmrst in Bijnor * 

■\Vc bn^o no\^ entered llio beginning of tbo ele\onlb ccntnrj*, nnd 
Ecpvmunp o( lUc tbc position lip to llmt time may be thus siimmanred. 
eleventh centurj (^,girict n as a nooded country interspersed vitii 

pa<5toral glades and cnltnaled patches. Among the former roved nomadic 
races who for their own protection cstnbhshcd hero and there a stronghold, 
nnd for the comfort of their cattle dug hero nnd there a tank. In tlio 
hitter were towns occupied by tribes of a Inglicr cuihraliou and more refined 
beliefs, some of them Ari nils in race, somo Buddhists and Jamas in religion. 
Tliev may haio flattered thcniscKcs that the surrounding wilds were under 
their subjection, but if so, must ha\o been rudely undeceived 

For there seems about this time to haio been an invasion or npnsing 
The nhorigincs aboriginal tribes. Expelling or outrooting tbo 

cmli7cd races, they appear for at least two centuries to 
have ruled undisputed masters of tlio country Tlio clans whose torn of 
supremacy had now armed could, if not altogether aboriginal, boast of but 
Httlo Aryan blood. The Alii'rs and kindred races already mentioned m.ay bo 
allowed the benefit of a doubt; but tbo Bbiliars, Bludars, Bhiiinbirs, and 
Bhilswcro undoubted Mlcchchas All, however, seem to have claimed some 
kinship with tbo great R.y.i Ben, the hero of the aborigines and opponent 
of Hinduism. All that can be ascertained of Ben has been said abov o - His 
date is by some legends fixed later than the time of which wo arc now 
treating, but if ho bo identical, ns already suggested, with the Yena 
of the Mah.'iblnirata and the Purunas, ho must have flourished many contiirios 
before The Ahlrs of Shrdiiahdnpur claim him ns one of the most famous scions 
of their race'’ Ho is said to have founded Gnrlia Kliera and Shuhgarli (in 
Puranpur), while his wifoSund.iri or Ketapi excavated the Queen’s tank (Rdni 
Till) at Kabar. Mnnj’^ other half-forgotten strongholds wore his handiwork. 
And “ when,” writes Mr Moens, “ the common people attribute any old fort to 
Rnia Bon, it is equivalent to sajmg that it is an old Bhar or Bhil stronghold, 
such ns wo know existed in many other parts of the countrj* ” 

It was not until the end of the twelfth century that the lengthy process 
Bnt arc Erndunlly of expelling the aboriginal laccs began. It was about this 

rc-«upreescd by llfij- , , , , i « 

puts time, as already shown,* that the first invading wave of 

> Aftor quot ng Mr Elliolt’a Chronicler of Unao, Mr Moens remarks — " This, too, I con- 
ceive to hare been the course of events in Bnrcilly The Allies from the Nepal hills, the Bhils 
from the jungles to tlic south, the Bhars from the forests of Uudh, must have poured into East 
Katobr, after drying out tlio Aryans from Oudli, nnd either exterminated or driven out tbo 
civilised Itfiiput tribes, just ns tlicj had done from Ajudbjn, > Supra pp 341,342 (liijnot 

notice). ’ Note on the castes of Shabjnbfiupur, Census llcport of 18G6, * Supra p SO 105 
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Katehnya ’I?4jputs borst into Robilkhand and partially established its 
rule In spite of Muslim conquest, the R.ijputs continued for manj cen- 
turies to extend their sway. So late as the end of the sixteenth centnry 
"we find Tomars and Chauhdns expelling Bhils from Garha Khera of this 
district and Bisauli of Budaun. But all the chief clans of the district concur 
in affirming that on their ai rival they found no civilized Brahman, Etvjput; 
or Baniya tnbes. The previous occupants, where any, are always described 
as Ahirs, Bhuinhars, Bhihars, or Bhils, while the country is as often as not 
unoccupied jungle. But we now quit the period of legend and conjecture 
to enter that of history In the beginuing of the thirteenth century was estab- 
lished the Muhammadan emjnre of Dehh, and Katehi was almost immediately 
afterwards divided into the governments of Sambhal and Budaun, both fre- 
quently mentioned by the Muslim annalists The name of Katehr seems now 
to have shrunk until confined to the country between the hills, the R^mganga, 
and the Khanau 


A general sketch of the district at the time of their arrival would haye 

Close of the twelfth invaders the following broad outlines. A 

century. Muslim m- few scattered settlements of nomad graziers m the south ; 

to north and east tribes of Bbuinh^rs and Bhils wander- 
ing amid a forest dotted beie with the sites of half-forgotten cities ; and west 
of the Rdmganga a Katehrija colony Neither then nor for three centuries 
afterwaids could there have been much to tempt an invasion Aonla is the only 
town mentioned by name in the chronicles of this period ; and the special history 
of the tract is to be sought chiefly in the general annals of the Budaun Govern-^ 
ment. These have been already gnen at some length/ and it will here suffice 
to lecnpitulate briefly the events which seem to have specially affected this 
district. 


According to Farishta, Kntb-ud-din in 1196, or according to Badayiini, 
Shabab-ud-din m 1194, marched from Budaun to Bangarh 
Kuth-ud-diu’s, 1196 . captured the latter fortress But whether this Bangarh 

was Ahicchhatra as suggested by Mr Moens, or the Bangarh in Budaun,^ 
afterwards defended by Ah Muhammad, is nncertam. 

In 1253 Naeir-ud-din Mahmud crossed the Ganges at Mdydpur in Sali4- 
Ndsir-ud din’s, ranpur, and marching through Bijnors, along the foot of 
1263 the hills, reached the Rdhab or Rdmganga. In the course 

of the foray one of his favonnte officers, Izz-ud-din Dararashi,^ was slain. 
The monarch resolved to inflict a stinging revenge on that part of the 
»5i/i>ra pp. 90-105. *Pp. 106-7. ’Pp 92, note 6. 
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sxibmoDtane tract winch ho had not sufliciontl} punished already lie scut a 
foico across the Uumganga to pillage Knlohi in a manner “that the inhabi- 
tants might not forget foi the rest of thou In es,” and himself proceeded to 
Budaiin ' 

The next iniasion was thirteen yeai slater, in the reign of Glin as-nd-din 
Gill} ns-uJ-iUn’s, B.ilhaii Heiiing in 12r)fl that thn iieighhonrhood of Bu- 
1**56 daiiii and Ainrnln was dislnihcd hv a rehcllion in Katclir, 

he marched from Dehh in such Innlc that he left his tents hehiiul, and reaeliod 
the scene of ie\olt in three da) s “ Sending foi ward a force of 5,000 aichcr.s, 
he gave ihein oiders to hum Kalehr and destroy if, to sin) oxer) man and to 
spare none hnt women and ohildron — na) , not e\en ho) s who had i cached 
the ago of eight or ninejoars The Idooil oi Iho Hindus ran in streams, 
heaps of slam weic to he seen near c\er) village and jungle, and the stench 
of the dead reached as far as the Ganges This seven, v spread dismay 
among the rebels, and many sulmnltcd The whole district )\as ravaged, 

and so much plunder was made, that the lonl aiiny was enriched, 
and c) en the pcojile of Biidaiin wore satisfied Wood-entlers w ere sent out 
to cut roads (Iiroiigli the jungles, uid the arm) passing along those lironght tlio 
TInulus to suhmission Fioin that tune to the end ot the glonoiis roign no 
rohelhitn made head in Kaiehr, and the eouiitru's of Diidniin, Samhlml, Ain- 
roh, and Kanwaii, continued safe from the )ioloncc and the disturbance of the 
K.itchri)us ”2 


This extract shows that the Katchrijns had alroadj crossed the Ramgnnga 
J n1 al-ud-d 1 n ’ p, and settled in Katehr That the) were cnished, hnt not 
’-83-30 exliipatcd, is proved tiv the fact that loss than a quarter 

of a century later the) roquiied mother (hasiiscmcnt It has been already 
mentioned that in the second year of Ins reign, 12f**), JaliTl-iid-dia 
Khilji halted at Bvidaun, while his son Arhah Khan went forward to 
punish Ins rohellions nephew Clihajti '' The result is described not only 
in the pages of the Tar{kh-i-Fitoz<ihu1ii, but in the heroic couplets of Amir 
Klinsiu^ Ark ill, sings the laltci , proceeded to the banks of tho Raliab or 
Ramganga, and found the enemy encamped on flic opjiosito bank Chliajii bad 
)visely seized all the vessels on the nvci But “ the royal ai ni) crossed the river 


like the wind, on a few boats called zauiaU, and spie.id coninsion tbiongh the 

'Supra, p. 94, 7 alm/ial-j viSsirt , llowson’B Elliot, 11 , S5S , niid TdnUit Dnrlih/uni J licso 
nutliontiis cull Kiitehr Ivnitlmr, nud I’rofcssor Dowpon thereforo iningines tint Kniilnl, far 
t nwav in Nusir-ud din’s rear, is mtcndcJ Rut Knithsr snd Katlicr lire iilurnntm form's of 
Nntelir oftin used bj IJadfijuni i Tiird.li-t rOo'shdIti, Uliol, HI, lo., ifl) Rndai iini 

9b Mr Mouib calls .la Inl iid d!n Firo? I'tio/sliiih iins tcrtninl) one on his titles Hut 
liiBtorinns have a^re^d to reserve tliiit mime for a Inter monarch of llie I iieh'iik di nnstv 
(I351-b8) ■'In ills G/iurrul-u^/,amd^, Uovvson’s Llhot, III, C3G-9 lor some account of 

this puct see p 160, note 2, 
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cnmp of tlio enemy.’' After (heing tlio eartli everywhere Bith rebel blood, the 
victors returned to Biulnun Clilisju was forgiven, but his uncle, the emperor, 
seems to Iwvo remained in tliis pait of tlio Ganges vnllc}-, and next year (1290) 
made a raid on Katehr. “ Ho w'ent on” (continues the poet), “hopeful as 
Darius, and Ins faithful soldieiy accompanied him as far as K.ibar.” Here a 
struggle ensued, and the Muslims mado their swoids rusty with the blood of the 
Hindus. Every in o Hindu u ho fell into the emperor’s hands uns crushed flat by 
the feet of olophants. Country-born Musalmfins who had joined in the insurrec- 
tion wore sjiaicd, hut distributed ns ala%TS amongst the impeiial officers When 
the emperor had bestowed the country on his own friends, ho determined to 
proceed towards Hindustan, and to open a u ay through the forest. He cut 
dou n the woods of Tafayid that intercepted Ins progress, cleared the road 
of the lobbers that infested if, and hung them on bonghs, which thereon looked 
like trees in the island of Wakwak After these highhanded proceedings he 
departed. 

Though the Mughal inroad of Ali Bog (1308) is said to have extended to 
the neigbourhood of Budaun, and even Ondb, wo have no warrant for saying 
that it harassed this distiict This “ descendant of Changiz Khan, the accur- 
sed,” met defeat and death in Annoha of Moradabnd ^ 

The Hindus uould seem to have recovered K.ibar afloi the departure of 

„ Jahil-ud-dfn Kbilii , for we are told that the Muslims 

Bccovory of Kfibnr 

by Kflteliriya Hay re-captured it in the reign of his nephew AM-ud-dm 
puts, circ 1300. (131 d) It again fell into the hands of the Katehriyas 

during the reign of EirozTuglilak (1351-88 ) ^ How under the same emperor the 
Kateliiiyas murdered the governor of Budaun (1379), and how their country 
was yearly wasted in consequence, has already been told in the graphic lan- 
guage of Fanshta. The inhabited country round Aonla was depopulated and 
converted into jungle.^ It was at this time probably that Gwala Prasiddh 
was destroyed.® According to BadAydni, Sayyid Khizr Khan, great-nephew 
of the murdered governor, was deputed to punish the rebels He signalised bis 
appointment by slaying one Lakhuku, a Katohriya who seems to have been the 
actaal murderer But the piirae cause of the mischief, Raja Kharak or Khargu 
Singli, was the same chief who, according to Katebriya traditions, in 1420 
ejected the Abbs and BhuinhMs from the country between Mraganga and Deoha 
Ho must therefore have taken advantage of the disordei caused by Timiir’s 
invasion (ISOBl to return from exile and recover his domain The Katehriyas 

j j g Tarnl Tdzyyal ul-Amiar, EllPot, III , 47-48. Tdrlhh %-Firozshdht, ibid, 

■jpg ’ 3 CuntnngJinm’B Archaoloijtcal Survey Peports, vol J,p 369. *Stipra pp 

97-8 It IB in the pBBsape from the Tdrifth-i-Firozsftdhi quoted in note t6id,, that Aoula is 
mentioned for the first time. ‘ Bareilly Settlement Keport, page 21. 
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novi" 1 ot'Coupioi.1 I’lio/ T,uplil‘ik'h I'oiosl of Aonloj nnd bc/^nii to build r 
fow ^ ill.igcs Such ^\ab Alaicbcndi, n blioiig sclllemeui in the difllcull and tben 
thu'klv ^^oodct^ rounliy bclnoon the old Aril and new Ku^Mvb Nadi Tho 
loinnnib of the old Tbaknr^nrli oi lui)|)iit’s lorlrc'-'i ,iio’'‘j(i 11 \ibiblo on iho banks 
ol the iorinor user and ihc Milage i-' still held by IC.ilc'hrn.i Itfiipuls 

Uul though exloinhnj; ihi'U posscSMOu'^, iho Katehii} as seem to ha\o 
been foi a ubile bumbled In 1 1 1 0, and again in 1112, 
Iniinhlcl the tllo^ tainolv dlow 0(1 llio cinpo* Ol iMnhmiul ItighUik lo como 

Mu-.liiu rniiicror- hunting lu Kalolu * In 111.') hib successor DauIaL Kh.in 

Lodi made a-'inidu expedition, being met and huinbli rcccued b_> Kai Harm 
llau Singh, the biollici of Kiiugu- Jladn>uni a'-scils that llio ungi dofiil 
IXiulat coincaed both tins and olhei Ivatolni}.! clnefb ns prisoncis to Paluili 
Put the <51 ileinent is iiupiobable, foi Iho xciy next ^car (MU) we tliul Il.ir 
Singh in tiill rebellion. IL tbit, (line SajMd Klii/r Klian had succeeded to tho 
tin one, and his oxpcricneo in lauls on Katchr enabled bun to inako short work 
of tins nisiirreclion (tencral Taiu-ul-Hrulk was despatched w ith .a largo army 
into tbit country, and defeating liar Singh at Aonl.i, again laid all tho neigh- 
bouring coiinti) waste The \ inquibhed Katchri}.i >;urrcndered two ycai slater, 
and on pioinising to pa> tribute was icinstalcd m lus possessions. But such 
clemency was misjilieod, for in 1118 it was again found necessary to semi 
T.iju-ul-mulk against him. Tho rc\olt was this time moro ‘serious, and while 
dcrastatiug tho couiiln*, Tti|u-ul-iuulk was unable to w iiid up the w.u Tho 
emperor look the field in poison, and aftei diivmg IJar Smgh into tho foicsts 
winch extended loi oG nnlcs louiid Aonla, comjilelely defeated him with tho 
lO'S of baggigo, aini«, .iiul lior‘-cs. Tlie lohcl oliicf tied nciO'-s tho K.'imgang.i 
to tho foot of the Kuuiauii hills, lioth piiij.uod foi fi\o dais b} 20,000 caialiy 
But be justified (lie old ad igc and Ined to fight aiiolhor daj lii 14-20 Taju- 
nl-mulk again visited Katelir, and loricd liibutc lioiii “Kai Smgli, the posses- 
sor of lliat counlii ” Tins was c\idcn(ly tho iiicpicssible Jlaii,''or Ins bi other 
Kh.uak, ol whom during late }oars wo liaro hoard io little 

On tho submission in 1121 ot jMuli.ibat, tho lobolhous goiernoi of 

The Governor of Biulauii, he was sent to punish tho coutuniacious Tom.irs 
Butliiiin punishes tho /t i ' \ i i t , , , , 

JaORhari liajputB, (J5\»sh.uas), whom “ho pliindcied and took piisoiiQis to a 

uinn To this expedition of Mnh.ihal’s is appaiontly duo tho 

enngiatiou of the Janghai as fioni Usah.it and Sah'inpiu of Biidauii to Ivhoi.i 

Baihcia of Sluilij'.ihanpui llciico they gradually spread or or tho whole of 

> Tdnhh t-MiiUak SIMt, Dowsoii’s Elliot, 1 V , ij, -1 1. » Ihid , and How 's Fnnehin 

quoUd Bnreillj Sclllcnicnl Keitorl In the last mined uork liar is (hrougluini eillcd Nui 

Dow s Eiaishta and Eiida^uui, qiiolcd iii Air AIociis’ Uipoil. bee alao aboic, p 'JS 
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Faridpin aud Bisalptiv. The date of the e^polsion of the Ahirs from Khcra 
33ajhera by their chief Udai Singh is in then own family histones given as 1387 
A D. Ifj as 13 possible, they were driven into Shahjahanpnr by the seventies 
of Firoz Tiighlalv, the date is perhaps correct It was perhaps to the accession 
of a second wave of refugees flying from* the wrath of Muliilbat that they owed 
the rapid extension of their domains in this distiict But in any caso the period 
of then emigration eastwards acioss the Bdmganga is fixed between the definite 
limits of 1387 and 1422.i 


In 1424 the empeior Mubarak marched in a menacing manner towards 

The Katehnyas again K^tehr , but he was met ou the banks of the Ganges by 
give trouble, 1494 ^^,3 vygary of fighting and submiltod. As 

the Katehnya’s tribute was three years in arrears, he was confined for a few 
days until his accounts were settled. The imperial army then crossed the 
Ganges, and chastised the recusants dwelling between thatiivci and Knmanu." 
We hear no more of Har Smgh, and for seventy years no moio of his clan 
But in 1494 the emperor Sikandar Lodi visited Katohr and quelled a fresh 
rebellion The landholders of that country had concontiated in largo numbers 
and offered a well- contested battle They were at last routed, “ and the army 
of Isliim captured a groat quantity of booty From this time forward, for many 
a long year, the Katehriyas rcraainod quiet. All tbcir gallant ctforts at maiu- 
taining then indcpendonco had failed, and they seem to have resigned them- 
solves to their fate, after carrying on a biavo and almost unremitting struggle 
against thou Muhammadan conquerors foi SOO years Occasionally, hencefor- 
•ward, wo hear of isolated outbreaks, hut these wore mcro attempts to a\oicI 
jiaymcut of the rovenuo duo, not combined efforts to tlirou off Iho Mnlinni- 
inadan yoke. For years the countiy enjoyed coniparntno rest; and except an 
earthquake in loOG, no events of importance occurred. Tlio jungle was gra- 
dually cleared, while population and tillage extended 

During the reign of Slier Shah, however (1540-1515), the Katehriyas 
would a<Tain appear to ha%c given some tioublc. For wo 
1 yarri'^on at Kabar, fiud that usurpci marching to Kabar, captuiing tlio town, 
tire 1513. building thcro the castle of Siicrgarh, to keep tlio 

hurirhcrs in check ^ Other memorials of this Mbit exist at Iv.ih ir, Tlio Kha- 

O 

was Tal, lo the south of the castle, was probably named after Shcr Shah’s most 
trusted general, and the Isl'nnpur quarter after his son and successor,*' IVhon 

» Bareilly Sctlicincnt Report, pp 25, 27. ’ ’ TarSU,., hhun Jahdn Lf,<h, 

Bowcon's Llhot, V, 93 Trom this note lo tho end of the pan^rapb the n timy 

rrcmalnrclr applied bv Mr Moens to a period SMtnt> j car, oirlicr. 1 , ””ci r" !? 

Arehftohon al ijnrtry ^oI 1, p •'Islam bli.ih, the hallm i la 

LIpluiistouc, 
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K.Ua\vfis Kbdii was in robellion against Islam Slidh, he again visited this 
pait of the couutiy, pillaging the parganahs which he along the foot of the 
hills.^ The Katoluiyas seem to have earned favour in the eyes of Islam 
Shivh For about 1552 wo find him appointing Mitrasen, the Katehnya Efya 
of Lakhnor or Sh6,babad in Rampur, to the iinpoitant government of 
Sambhal. 

Wo now quit histoiy for tradition, and tradition of a rather insecuie Idnd. 
It IS said that at the beginning of the sixteenth coutury Jagat Singh Katehnya 
founded Jagatpur near Baroilly ^ There is no reason to doubt that this was 

roonJivlion Ot Ba- c^^se ; hut to the statement that in 1537 his sons 

reilly, circ 1537 £^■^2 Baiel Deo founded Bareilly itself sceptical 

objections may bo raised. It is far too probable that thoir names wore 
invented, like those of so many mythical founders, to account for the name 
of the foundatiou Tho real derivation of the woid Baieilly is of course 
uncertain; but an excellent authority® deduces the name of the Oudh 
Bareli from the Bhais, a tribe who once roamed tins district also. The 
mullitudo of bambus around the city might at once have suggested the 
piofix bans to distinguish this Baieilly from that Only 35 years after its 
leputod foundatiou vo find the town called Bans Bareli* But the strongest 
ai gument against tho legend is the great variety of form under which it occurs. 
The version just given was that recounted to Mi Moens But Mr Stack’s in- 
quiries resulted in auotlier version, which makes Riija Jagat Singh a Barhela 
Eilj’put, uith two son<!, Biisdeo and Ndgdeo. Bdsdoo built in 1550 a castle, 
calling it Bds Bareli, after Ins special and his tribal names , and Kfigdeo built 
a part of the new city. A third story, supplied by a local bankei and pamphlet- 
teei, Ldla Lakshmimirdyan Kdyath, makes Bdsdeo a Barhal Rdjput of Jagat 
village, and tho original name of tho town Bdsdeo Baihali. There is one 
point only upon winch all thiee versions aie agreed, vxz , that a Rdjput namod 
Bdsdeo founded a masonry foit lu the old city. Its remains are still visible, 
and its name is tiaceable in that of the Kot niuhalla or quarter Yet how 
popular legend may eri as to the true history of places built but thiee centu- 
iies ago may be seen by reading the article on Khwclja Bhhl m the Cawnporo 
notice ® 

1 Tdrtkh-i-Daudi, Dow son’s Elliot, IV , 4S4 , and Prof Don son’s note on the life of Kfanw^s 
Khan, appendix E to samo volume =“ Jagatpur is now a muhalla or ward of the old 

city * Mr W C Beneit, C S It may be mentioned that Bareilly is not the only 

place so called m this district Sheet 6 of the Revenue Surrey map shows another spot so ' 
named, on tlie edge of the mfila swamp in PihbUio Bnt It is not protended that the 
authority of Bas Deo and Barcldeo eror reached into that Biin]arn pargonnh ■» TdrUtH- 

i-Baddt/uni, Elliot, V , 605 « That village la said to have been founded by an ennuch 

{K/iwtlja Sarai) in the sen ice of a princess named Bhul But lu reality Phul 11.13 the name 
of tho eunuch himself, and not of a royal mistress Gazr , VI , 2i9, note i. 
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Tlio Kiilolit lynH onoo iiioic losc diirni^j llin second voigii of Ilnmayun, 
T,nM ipvoH of the 15<’j5-5G ; tnid in Has robollion Biisdoo is said lo bare taken 
Katclinjna. ^ part. It nvas suppressed on the accession of Akbar, 

■\\bos 0 "oneial, Almiis Ali Kli<in,slo\v B/Jsdeo and captured bis fort The grovr- 

BarcilJy h men- ’^5 Bareilly as a military post or otherwise 

iionrfl for the flrut ^^nB almost immoJiatoIy afterwards rcco^nired Tliono^h 
time in history, isca . -r> i ° i 

lOmnining a part ot tno Bndaun government, it was created 

the charge of a separate or subdit isional go\ oruor Badiiyuni tells ns that 

in 1568 its government was coufoircd, together with that of Sambhal, on one 

Husain Knli Khdn , and this is the first mention of Baicillym the histones 

The revolt of Akbar’s cousins, tlio Mti/ias, and their flight to Gujaiat (1566), 

have been already mentioned ^ The disturbances ndneh they afterwards 

created in that country forced the emperor to march thithei and eject them 

(1572) But some of the fugitive princes, and amongst them Ibnihhn Hnsam 

Mil za, found their way (o Noithcrn India, The govoi nor of Kant and Gola, 

Husain Khan Tnknya, had just returned, wounded, fiom an expedition against 

Eoino banditti in another pait of hts sovereign’s dominions, when ho hc,ard that 

Ibrahim w'as threatening this district and Sambli.al lie advanced to Bareilly, 

and tliencc to Sambhal, while Ibiahiin ietre,atod“ In pursuing the Mirzos 

thiougb the Paujub ho was aflciwaids joined by the Bareilly governor, Husam 

Kuh Kliiiu. 

Lator on in Akbar’s reign Mirza’’ Afn-iil-mulk was appointed governor ,• 
Its earlier gover- whether as the immediate successor of Husam Knli 

nors* IChtin IS uncertain Memorials of his rule exist in the Mirzai 

jnosgue and the plot known as the Mirz&i-bAgh at B.aieilly. He was succeeded 
by Bahrdraand Khfin, The dmsions and revenue of tlie district, as fixed by 
Todar Mai and recorded in 1596 by Abfil FazI, have been already shown ** 
In the last year of J,ili6ugii’s reign, or first of Sh%ahdn’s (1627), Sultdn 
All Khdn became governor , and m the following year (1628) Ah Kuli Khdn 
was appointed At some tune before the death (1658) of Shdhjahdn, Baieilly 
obtained a fresh stop of promotion. It was created the headquarters of the 
Budann Government, rice Budaun degraded ^ In the same reign the Kateh- 
riyas wore again the cause of disturbanco. Though no longoi dating to resist 
imperial governors, they had still sufficient vigour to annoy their neighbours. 

I nra a 347 * Authority the same as in penultimate note This Husain Klian 

' wM not, as inferred by the settlement report, the samo person as the Husam Kuli 

iE^^vernor of Bareilly and Sambhal But as they were both afterwards eng^rf m 
the Mitzos about tho Panjab, the mistake may be easily made ® When a 

nfm the case of Ibrdhim Husam Mirza just mentioned, this title denoted imperial 
Buffix, ns in tno case vi .f „ „„ „ t,ti„ unotnwna nn < Simra 


RiiuiV fiS in inC CuSc UJ. 4 's ^ » 

hl^d’, when a prefix, as m the present case, it u as a title bestowed on officials, 
p 002, ' P. 104. 


Supra 
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ilaking lliis ilisli id a base of oporalions, they between 1G25 and 1638 steadily 
encroached on that of tho TarAi, thon held chiefly by tho Rdjas of J^uinaun. 
They n oro pushed back within then forinci fi ontiors by Bustam Khiin, gover- 
nor of Moradabad ^ Two other rulers of B iroilly, appointed by Shdlijahan, 
are ronieniborod by name Abdullilh Elhfm, of Malliabad, was succeeded by 
Baja Mdnik Chand Khattri, of Shahjahitnabad. But tho last of Shdhjahan’s 
appointments, Bija Makrand Rai, who succeeded his fathei Manik in 1657, has 
left behind him nioio solid traces of Ins rule. 

Ho founded the Makraudpur quarter, tho cathedral mosque {Jdmi 3Iasjid), 

' M a ESI Sunnis, and near it a largo new fort In honour of 

Eaja Makrand ESI. niaster Alaingli or Xuiaiigzcb, he built or renamed 

Xlaingiiigaiij He is also ci edited with tho foundation of tho new city^ on a site 
formerly occupied by sdl forest. All theso works except the fort, whoso site is 
now occupied by othei buildings, remain It was at the end of Shabjaluin’s, and 
thoroforo probably at tho beginning of Makrand’s rule, that one Badr Jahan of 
Pihdni, now m Oudh, refused to pay tiibute. The governor’s summons he 
answered by annexing all the eastern part of the district. But, impel lal forces 
being sent against him, ho was soon suppressed and captured A satirical cou- 
plet still keeps liis memory fresh among the people 

“ Sadr Jahdn ke Badr Jahdn, 

Chhorc Pthdm jac kahdn f” 

‘‘ Badr Jahan w^ould have been chief of the world. But when be left 
Pilumi, where wont he This Badr Jahan was not the only chief whose 
lobellion at about the same tune disturbed the district The energy and vigour 
of Makrand Bdi found a congenial task m suppressing a Katehiiya revolt at 
Bareilly itself. The result was tho banishment from the city of all Katehriyas, 
and the massacre of all such as claimed descent from Bdsdeo The ejected 
Bajputs founded Faridpur, Chaubiiri, and other places in the Bumganga basin. 
Makrand was still ruling when, in tho reign of Auraugzlb (1658-1707), 
Bareilly attained its present rank as the headquarters of a province The 
governments of Sambhal and Budauu were united uudei tho old name of Katehr, 
and he was appointed prefect of tho whole ^ But, despite his prosperity, he 
came to an untimely end Kalian Biii was an influential Janghdra chief of 
Faridpur, and when he died, his nephew, a pervert to Islam, seized the heritage 
of his infant sons. On coming of age, the eldest, Dhiyan Das, stabbed the 
usurper The deed was committed in the Government court at Faridpur, and 

1 See Batten's Notes on the Kumaun Tardi »Th]B, ns already mentioned, is some- 

times ntsigned to Nfigdoo.tho son of Jagat So is the market afterwards named AJamgfn- 
gaii] For some further account of all theso buildings see Gazetteer article on Bareilly city 
= Supra p 105 Less than eighty jenrs aftcrwurda we find Moradabad a sepatate thouEh 
perhaps aubordmate government, ^ 
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Makrand, in spite of an imperial order for Ins release, punislioJ the contempt 
by blowing Dhiydn away from a gun Turning Muslim to add foicetobis 
complaint, a kinsman of the executed lad reported Makrand’s disobedience at 
Dehli. The result was that tbe complainant Ldl Singh returned to Bareilly 
with a large force, and arresting Makrand, cut off his fingers one by one ^ 

This must have happened before 1679 , for when Aurangzib in that year 
JanghSra revolt, made his expedition against Ajmer, we find Bareilly govern- 
ed by one Muhammad Rafi. Elated perhaps by the con- 
cession made to them in the case of Makrand, and seeing that the emperoi’s 
hands were full, the Janghdras now seized the opportunity of revolting. Refus- 
ing to pay revenue, they burnt and sacked the villages of all who declined to 
join them After a stubborn fight at Khardiha near Deoria, Muhammad Rafi 
defeated the insurgents and slew their leaders Deoria was captured and burnt, 
vhile the Banjaras of the north, who had joined in the insurrection, wore 
defeated and severely punished ^ 

During the anarchy which followed the death of Aurangzib in 1707, 
the authority of the Bareilly governors was completely sot at defiance. The 
Hindu chiefs again found themselves almost independent. While withholding 
the tribute duo to the imperial treasury, they quarrelled amongst thomsolvos^ 
Every man’s hand was against his neighbour “ It was a favourable time,” 
writes Mr Moons, for any determined adventurer with a few followers to 
rise rapidly to power, by taking advantage of tho general eonfasion and the 
jealousies and dissensions of tlio Hindu chiefs ” Such a man soon rose to the 
surf.ico m tho person of Ah Muhammad, tho founder of Rohilla rule ^ 

The Rohillas or Rnholas were Pathdns — that is to say men of Afghfm or 
Rise o£ tho RohU- Baluch extraction Their name is said to moan, in some trans- 
I'l'' montane language, hillmen Wliy it should havo boon 

applied to the Pathdns of what is now called Rohilkhand, rather than to other 
adventurers of similar origin, it is impossible to say. Ever sinco tho reigns of 
Shor Slidh and his successors (1540-55), thcmsolves Pathans, Pathdns had 
flocked into India. To these bra\o and hardy highlanders tho wars of Akbar 
and his descendants had given ample employment. They had preferred the 

» ramll} history of ChauUhari Nauhat Rdl ol Bareilly, quoted in Mr Moens’ report 
Fnridpur town was then c-illcd Burn , and l-aridpur parRanah waa a portion of mahdl Bareli. 

3 -The t\. j yrcat cent eniporary nuthorilies for the Bohilla penod nro Captain 

Unmilton’s //ivlory o/ the Rohdli Afghans, , and the Galittdn i-Ilahmat, or life of tho 
lor J-protector U ihiunt, by his sou Nawab Musiajab Khun i’he former repreaenta the mcv? 
of the Uoliillaa taken hj their opponents , tho latter, that taken by tbemaelvcR Minor 
autbonlics arc the Gal i-Rahmat, written by Rahmat'a grandson , Styar ul-Mutahhirm , 
Capl un Irinckllu’s TJtiyn o/" bhdh Alam, , Llphinstonc’a and Mill's //ii/oriw of /ndia , 

Mr Moons’ itcllloneni Report , andnn article contributed to tlic Calcutta Review by Mr Steplicn 
W liiiewaj, C.b , 1875 Tlie light thrown on the- aabjeet by contemporary Eugliah politicians, 
such as Burke, is discoloured by party pa«sion, and ihcreforc worthless 
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coiiip'\rni u 0 Mc.iltlt f'f Tiulii, l<' llio tlisroniH^rl of llvir Oivn rool Tiioniilriin‘’j 
nml (he ln'pnnin;'of tlu' r(Mlf^r^ c-iw tlu’in muncron'iU scitl-''! in flic 
Iracf. Ix'luocn (1.111/^0"-, liill*', and Oudli 

Tlio man \\lia \\a^ (o ‘^tron^thon !»\ nniftn;; (lunr (li‘')om(o 1 rank"? wa'i, 
Oripin of Ah Mu- lio\\c\r'r, a P itlrui onh ky adoplion Aii'l lioro a\c niny 
hnniiinil nivo Foino of tlio relation ulinli All i^Iulianiniad 

bore (0 other Pohilla rlncA iMaliimVl Khan, snrnanicil Shaikh nns an 

Afghan of Ivnnilnhar lli"! f.iinih belonged fo flic Ikidalrai clan of llio 
Bahraich race, and hid long been renouned for Finetity e need not pursue 
hiegencilogy furlher Ih m b\ ‘-aung fhif,lil e all Afghans, hn (raced Ins descent 
to Afghan, the graiuKon of Saul, and through Saul to darob. idahmul left, 
amongst other sons, tno n lined llasin* ami .Shah Alain Polh arc said to li.no 
mignfed into India; but it seems tint neillier ndnjdcd thateountr} as a poniia- 
nenl rosulencc lla.-an left three sons, Dundi, Ki im it, and Sibibat Shah Alam 
one onh , named Hahmat Put besides Im son, .‘sh ih Alain hul a slaie named 
dyiud, nlio with his master's jieriiiis^ion wandered ofl (0 seek a fortune in Indn. 
]}aiid first (o(dx son lee, ahoiif the a car 1707, under the pefti chief of Madka in 
South Sarauli - At the head of some 200 men, adienfiirers like himself, lie 
assisted Ins master against the noighhouring landholders , and in a raid on the 
Milage ofDikaiili in Kabir, oblainel nmong-.l other prisoners a young bo}* of 
the Jut caste Taking a fuie\ to llio lad, D.uul adopted liiin, made Inin a 
]\lnslim, and named liim Ali Muhammad Tins acroniit of All’s origin is no 
doiiht c\lromel\' distasteful to the Pathfiiis thomsehos Tliat Ihcir licro should 
haaebcenborn ofabj noinoaiifi CNalted Hindu caste, that lio should have been a 
captnc taken in petty war, and the adopted son of a shno, grates on their feel- 
ings. They prefer (o consider him thoson of D.'iud, and Daud tlio son of SliMi 
Ahim But that ho was what wo linao hero described him is shown by tho 
best confcmpoiary authont} , as well as b} a common sa}nig of tho lliiidiis 
thcmsoKcs • — 

" yli^e ir nitf ilf/ltn VarhUxt he thdt, 

Aoula I (I TtJja Ohax/o />«/ null I d Jill ’’ 

" Sec from God’s «ill wlnt 1111^)117 cliaiiRCs sprinp, 

Ital null's .Tnt became prciit AonK's kmp ” 


As tho fimo of Dai'id’s biaacry and skill spread abroad, ho aa ns joined bj 
Ucatli of Ins ndop. ^ 11101 0 iiumorous Afghan following, and employed by nioro 


, 111 c father lyiuJ. 


important ninstcis. 


For soranccs rendered against tho 


> irnnnllon calls him Iliunnss , hut (ho nomcnclnluro of (ho Gulistuii-t-nahinat has been 
pnferred ’ Aiithorlliis ngreo llml tho aillago was bouth bnrauli , hut while Mr. 

aVInlcunj calls it MndKa, Mr Mouiis uillcs Mudhkur Jt uasnot, Iioweicr, one of (ho ullages 
rolled a Her I ho Minim to Uaiiiinii, and its ideiitini ailon in the uiapof tho pnrgimnb is difllciilt 
5 Jliiniilton lias licro fin onto conaciilcd (0 tliclr a lows. 
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JMavIiAttas, the emperor gave him grants of land in Shdhi of this district and 
SatAsi of Budaun. Heaiing of his success, his former owner joined him. But 
Shd.li Alam’s claims foi a share in the fruits of that success were inconvenient, 
and Daiid caused linn to be murdered in his bed The unprincipled slave after- 
wards changed sides, and served the Kumaun Rdja against the emperor. But, 
dissatisfied with what seems to have been but half-hearted service, that moun- 
tain potentate treacherously invited him to a friendly meeting, cut oflF his feet, 
and killed him by exti acting the sinews from the stumps At the age of fourteen 
All Muhammad found himself again an oi*phan. 

But Ah Muhammad was a born ruler, and a ruler of precocious ability 

All slionH tbab he father’s careful lessons in intrigue and soldiery had found 
caa walk aloae. loady pupil. Ho at once took possession of Ddud’s estates 

in Budaun, and placed himself in command of D^iid’s forces ^ In his seal eh for 
powerful patrons, he fixed on Azmat-ullah, governor of Moradabad, and his son 
Muin-ud-dio, governor of Baiedly. Having gained their confidence in the 
completion of the campaign against the Kumaun Baja, ho turned his attention 
to the increase of his domains. One Muhammad Saleh, a court eunuch, had 
obtained the farm ofManauna, a large village near Aonla, and had seemed 
disposed to add thereto the patrimony of the young Rohilla. Obtaimng the 
indirect permission of Azmat-ulidh, Ah Muhammad snrpiised his rival, 
slew him, and took possession of his land. The next object of his ambition 
was Aonla, his future capital Fearing openly to attack its Katehriya chief, 
Duja, Ah caused Ins assassmation, and m the confusion that ensued seized the town 
and pargana. Complaints of these tiansactions of course reached court, for 
the nominal owner ofManauna and Aonla was no less a person than TJmdat-ul- 
mulk, pay mastei -general of the imperial forces But Ah had bribed the prime 
minister, and was confirmed in possession of the lands he had seized. His 
success attracted hosts to his standaid. For his services against the Baiha 
Sayyids at Jdnsath^ the einpeior created him a Nawdh and reduced the assess- 
ment of his domains (1737). 

The last ivas a needless concession, for, like all lialf-mdepondont eastern 

He 19 lomcd ty chieftains, Ah Muhammad only paid revenue when ho felt 
Kalimat Khaa himself too Weak to lesist payment He wns now, as 

alieady mentioned,® joined by liahmat, the sou of Shah Alam This after- 
wards distinguished ruler was born about 1708, and bad been left an orphan* 
at the age of four. Being of a cautious and somewhat aval icions disposition, 
he began life as a small trader between L6hor and Dehh He leadily foigave 

1 Amongst Iho ofiScers who assented to this measure was a grandson of Shaikh Moti, Malik 
Shsdi Khdn Ihc force seems to have consisted of hut 300 men. ’Gazetteer, Ilf., C04 60C, 

® Supra p, 106, 



HI \T1I 01 \h\ Ml HA'IMAP G5n 

Ills fnllioi's nuirilci . .uul^u'cci\cilJ\\ol\o fioin (lie a'lupicd son of llio 
intirJcror 

In uoaKoniii" (lio ro\nl anllu)n(\, ami dinin;; rcrii"ccs castHnrd lo 
rconiil (lio Koliill'i Ton O'!, (lioinv .ision of Nadir Slmli diil Ali I\Iulmniinad a signal 
■^ervuo He look ad\ .mtago of (lie occasion by aiinoMiig mos( of paiganali 
Kielilia, and cncroai lung on llio lauds of all liis \\caker neighbours. Coni- 
]d lints of these iisni p itioiiB lia\ iiig reached Dolili, tlio onipcror ordered Raja 
II iriiand Kliatri, governor of Moradab id, (o eiecL the RoliiIIas from Kalolir ‘ 
II inland was joined b\ Abdul Nabi, governor of I'lieilly, who counselled pin- 
deuce Bin llirnaiid was not (lie man to ( ike such advice, and was coinplclo' 
ly defeated in Morad ibad by Ah I^fuhaininad, who had iiiaichcd swiftly from 
Aoidawilh IJjOOO men. Both the iinpenul governors were slain, while (ho 
Ruhill i seircd most, of whil now begin to bo known as Uolulkhand ^ Tlio 
rebellion vv IS loo nigriiitto p iss uuuoliced, and allthittho friendly pnino 
ininislcr eoukl do for .Mi w is to scud his own son against him But the peace- 
ful tcniiniation of that son*!- exptdiiion h.is bun dctcriLcd in the Bijiior notice ^ 

OlTiciallv recogiurcd as governor of Katohr m Roliilkliand, Ah now entered 
He Is rpco3ni«rl tlio citv ol Bareilly. lie despatched lYuiiad Khun to eject 

as covcrirrof Kolnl- ^ i i i ■ i , . .... 

Kinml, 1 T 40 Dospat, tlio Baiijura chief who then held rdibliit Tho 

opcr.ition was snccc-sfullj aeconiplishod, and that parganah added to the fief 
of n.ihiiiat Khan (1710) The vietorioiis Rohilla next took an opporlunil/ 
which presented it'-clf of .avenging his adopted f.it her. A sncccssinl inv.ision 
of Ivninanii in 1711 was followed b} an niisncccssfnl one in 1745 But tho 
history of these canipaigiib will find its jdacc m tho notices on districts of the 
Kniiiann division It was not long after the f.iilnro of (ho second that Ah 
Jlnhainmad found himself alt ickcd How his foresters fought with those of 
the Nawab Varir S ifJar J iiig, iiid how Safdar J.iiig set the emperor .igainst 
hull, has been alrcadv told ‘ Ah Dlnh.iinniad had attempted to icstore tho old 
fort of Ahlehhalra, but after sinking much money was forced, for want of 

Hut aftcnmrds more, to abandon the ciitci prise Ho now turned (i 
l)cror,*^f 745 ^ Ban garb, a fortress in Bndann, and about as lai south of 

Aonli as Ahichhati.i is north of it^ llcic ho was besieged by the emperor, 
and hero ho was forced to surrender, aflci being foi tiv o 3 ’’oars tho almost 
undis])nlcd master of Rohilkh.md 

' It vmII be remembered lint tlio term Kalebr now included Ibc wliolc of the inodcni 
llobilkhnnd ’ lie Imd ilroidjr belli (lieRomli of ibii dNirut iind north o£ lludaiin lie 

now pent liis'ofllccrs to ndmiiilsiier Ituinpnr, blmbjiilninpur, niul Morada bad ^ iii/ira 

p 31S ^5u/ir(i p lOG * 1 Ins d< fall 18 incnlioiicd bOL-iiisc tho sctllcmcnl lopoit 

makes nanpirli and AliiiiLli lira tdonticnl Hut ric Mauhi Muhammad Kiiiui’a memoir of 
I.uiltiin, Mr Wbilcwnj’a cssiy, and flic map of the Uud luii dibinel gi\ cu nboTO , sec nho 
p 107. 
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If Safdar Jang bad hoped lo obtain Katehrfor himself, he was disappointed. 
His release and Badr-ul-Jslim and Farid-nd-din, son of All’s old patron, 
restoration, 1743 Azmafc-ullab, were appointed governors. The Eohillas 
were expelled from l}ie Tarai, wOiile a proclamation forbade fni ther Afghan 
immigration into Kobilkband PatbSns were by tbe same edict warned not to 
approach Dehli, whither All Slbnammad was conveyed as a state prisoner 
But only half a year later some five or six thousand^ Pathans, headed by 
Hahmat Khdn, appeared suddenly before tbe royal palace at Dehli and 
demanded bis release. The capital was then, as they had taken care to 
discover, somewhat bare of troops; and the empeior yielded to their 
clamour Keeping two of Ah’s sons as hostages at Dehli, he dismissed 
Ah himself to the governorship of Sirhind. But the invasion of Ahmad Khan 
Abdali, in 1748, proved as profitable to Ah Mnhammad as had been that of 
Kadir Shall Ahmad seems to have entertained fuendly feelings towards Ali, 
and bad sent bis sons, the hostages, to safety in Kandahar, tbe home of their adop- 
tive grandfather. Ah at once therefore took the opportunity w^hich the 
embarassments of the impenal power afforded and marched into Robilkhand.® 
His old followers flocked to his standard, rejoicing that thoir chief should 
enjoy his own again ” His sway was easily restored ; and when in the same 
year (1748) Ahmad Shah succeeded to tbe empire. Ah seized the opportunity 
of getting his possessions confirmed to him. His old enemy Safdar Jang was 
candidate for the office of piime minister, and Ah joined heartily in that 
noble’s cause, sending Hahmat Khfin with 1,000 horse to support him at 
Dehli. )Safdar obtained the desired post ; and in return procured for Ah an 
imperial grant conferring on him almost the whole of Eohilkhand Having 
thus obtained the most complete authority, Ah devoted all his efforts towards 
rcndeimg that authonty permanent Ho removed all the old officials and 
landholders, Eupplanbng them by creatures of bis oivn. The forest country at 
the foot of the hills was a den of robbers, and be spent considerable tiouble in 
destroying their fastnesses. 

But a hard life, and perhaps an hereditary disease, had loft him small 

time to mature his arrangements. A cancer in the back, and 
Dcalhl3D3 arrange* , , . r , i , 

meniB of AU a general disintegration of tbe system, warned him that 
Wuharamftd his end was approaching. His two eldest sons, Faiz-ullkh 

and Abdulldh, w’ere still captives in Afgh6nistan , and his four younger sons w-ere 
as yet too young to take part in tbe administration iSummoning, therefore. 

’ Ilaroilton says 4,003, SInsta]eb Kb£n, 7,000 ^ Hamilton The Gulislan i-JlaJmat 

iioes so far as to a’!Bcrt that he was sent had to Katchr hj thi emperor, nho fcaicd he might 
join the Ahfluh g he Abdali, it addfi, bad offered him the ofllcc of prime miniEtcr at Dehli. 
Ah entered KohilLhand tlirough the Dijnor district * Supra p 448. 
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Ilia chiefs around him, he mado before them a will which showed a laige 
trust in their fidelity His third son Sad-iilldh was to bo his successor until, if 
ever, his elder sons returned Rahinat Kh(in was to be protector oi regent 
{Hafiz), and Diindi Khdn commander-in-chief. With them m the general admin- 
istration weie to bo associated NiAmat and Silibat, the brothers of Duudi. 
Fateh Khdn was to be steward (khdnsdmdn), with the special care of his three 
younger sons ; while Saidilr Khdn was appointed paymastoi of the troops. 
Those chiefs were enjoined to consult together when any common danger 
required their conoerted action Eaoh was to bung lus quota of troops to 
meet the common foe and to pay his allotted share of the common expenses, 
and all were swoin on the Kurdn to bo faithful to the interests of All’s 
children. 

The dying chiefs last measure was to pay off the arrears duo to his troops, 
Hi 3 death makes advance them 25 Idkhs of lupees. In return was 

Rahmat regent, 1749 exacted from each soldier a written promise of loyalty to 

All’s sons. Having completed these arrangements Ah was carried to couit, 
and held a last levee He again explained the enactments of his will, and 
expired, entreating the assembled officers to protect lus children (1749), Thus 
died at the early age of 50 one of the greatest though least scrupulous of self- 
made men He was buried at Aonla m a handsome tomb, which as yet shows 
no signs of decay. 

In All Muhammad’s death Safdar Jang found what ho thought a safe 
Safdar Jang’s nin- opportunity for renewed aggression Ho had long sighed 
chlnatious Rohilkliand to Oudh and make the Gauo-es the 

O 

south-western frontier of his realm But the new loid-protectoi of the 
Bohilla commonwealth was inoio than equal to the occasion How easily he 
defeated Safdai’s first cat’s-paw, Kutb-ud-din, and his second Kdim Khan, has 
been shown in the Bijnor and Buddiin notices respectively (1750) ^ Eahmat’s 
next exploit was the loduction of the Tardi country oast of Pilibhit Marching 
in person to that town, ho despatched Shaikh Knbir to annex paiganas Piiran- 
pur and Sabna. This operation was easily accomplished, and, crossing the 
Sdrda, Kabir carried the wai into Safdni’s countiy, seizing Khairdgaih of 
Oudh. Rahmat returned to Aonla 

Here he found fresh complications awaiting him. Hard pressed by both 
nr brings the Rohilla and Bangash Pathdns, Safdar had enlisted the 
hilkhnnd Marhattas against the latter The Bangash chief applied 

to Aonla for assistance, which, though withheld by Rahmat and Dundi, was 
granted by Sad-ullah and Fateh Khdn The Marhattas thereon, as already 

’Pp. 349, ICS, 



described, evo^'Sed (ho GangCiand dcfoalod Uie two latter cliicfs in Bndannd 
The defeated Ilohdlas flod lo Aonla, and loft it m company with all their 
colleagues, including Ttahmat himself Safdnr Jang occupied the evacuated 
city, and began to pioparo boats for the passage of the nrunganga (17.31) 

The Kohill.is Imiricd noithwaids to the foot of the hills , bnt the o\act 
spot where they stood at bay is disputed b) tlio (wo principal autbonlics 
Hamilton says Ibal it svas Luldliang, on the riaibwal lulls ]usl outside Bijnor, 
Muslniab ICluin asserts that bis grandfather, after defeating Safdnr Jang 
near Aonla, retreated to Chiikin. 

The improbabilities of the lallor’s atoiy are liowoici very great, and the 
version of Ibo formci is lo bo preferred In citlicr case the details of the 
lingciing siege by Safdar Jang and the JlarliaLtas arc the same They have 
been given in the Bipior notice ,* and it will snflico lo repeat that when a 
second Abddli inroad occasioned his return to court, S.itdar Jau<i was fain to 
patch np a peace (1752) Bcfoio ho roturiiod towards Lucknow, accompanied 
by Ins late advoisaiy Rahmat, ho had received from tlie latter bonds for an 
indemnity of Rs. 50,00,000 and for a yearly tribute of Rs 5,00,000 Handed 
over to tlio Marliattas, those bonds formed the gronudwork for their later 
claims on Roliilkband Ou taking leave of Safdar near Lucknow, Raliinat 
■was presented with a chaitcr confirming him and liis descendants in the 
possession of Puranpnr-Snbua. 

The AbdiU loft India without nppioacbing Dclib. Bat his friendly 
Partition of Ho- interest in Ah Muhaiii'iiad liad not expired with that chiors 
Wlkhan^^^ammig t jjg Faiznllah back to 

Aonla, -with a request that the provisions of their father’s 

■will should be observed Rabmat and his colleagues consented , but, unwilling 

to depnve themselves of all authority, they devised an execution of the wall 

snoh as they knew would embioil All’s sons and lestoro the power to their 

own hands The State was divided into tluoo parts, each part being consigned 

lo the joint government of two brothers Aonla fell to Abdnlliih the oldest, 

and Mnrtaza the youngest son of AIi ; Bareilly to Faizmlliih the second, and 

Muhammad Tar the fourth , and Morddabad to the two remaining sons. The 

success, or rather ill-success, of tins arrangement was proved more rapidly than 

oven the guardians themselves could have hoped The partisans of Abdullah 

and Mnrtaza were artfully stiried up to fight m the streets of Aonla, and that 

city was plundered. Abdulldh accused Rahmat of favouring his brother, while 

Rahmat retorted by accusing Abdull6h of an intent to murder himself On 

» P 109. AW at Isiflmnagar in Aonla, as stated by the settlement report, but at IslSmnagar, 
the capital of the parganah so named in Budnun. This was on the direct road from Ranigiint, 
where the Marhattas crossed the Ganges, to liisnuli ami Aonla -P. 350. 
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Ibis latter pretence Abclull.lli was banislied across tlio Gauges , but the incligna- 
tion of bis father’s old retamors was strong, and be was recalled These distuib- 
ances wore nevertheless pleaded as excuse for a fresh partition of the country. 
Sadulldh, with a pension of eight lakhs, was made the nominal head of the State. 
Abdull6h obtained a fief in Budaun. ^ On Faizullah was bestowed most of Rdm- 
pur and the Chdohait domain in this district Murtaza left the country in 
fiisgust. Muhammad Yar had quitted Rohilkhand with Abdulldh, and was pro- 
bably absent at the time of distribution, for he is not mentioned as obtaining 


any share All’s remaining sou, Alldh Yiir, died almost immediately afterwards 
of consumption (1754?) 

But the lion’s share of course foil to the guaidians themselves. Rahmat 
obtained almost the whole of Bareilly, besides portions of 
19 perm”nciitl/eru« other districts Dfindi Khan’s large domain included no 
blished, 1764. portion of this district, but parganah Aonla fell to the 

share of Sarddr Khdn Rahmat at once proceeded to make himself at home 
lu Bareilly. One wife and his eldest son, Indyat, were provided with apart- 
ments in the fort at Bareilly itself The remaining ladies of his household 
were sent to PiliLhit, where he bmlt a seraglio {mahalsardi), a hall of audience 
{diwan-i-dm), and a council-chamber {dhodn-i-khds) He changed the name of 
that town to Hdfizabdd It was in the same year (1754?) that the disgraced 
Safdar solicited Rdhmat’s assistance against the emperor Rahmat at once 
complied by leading 4?0,000 Rohillas across the Ganges But at Hdpur he was 
turned back by an imperial order bidding him, if his piomise forbade him to 
fight under his sovereign’s standard, to return to Rohilkhand. Safdar shortly 
afterwards died (1754), being succeeded by his son Shujd-ud-daula, the future 
master of Rohilkhand In the following year Rahmat founded H&fizganj as a 
sort of half-way house between Bareilly and Pihbhit 

A third Abd^li invasion of India, m 1757, was followed by a Marhatta in- 
vasion of Bijnoi two years later. On this occasion the 
quarrel was with the chief Najib-ud-daula,^ who had 
always been more or less independent of the Aonla confederacy , but the dan- 
ger being a common one, both Rahmat and Shuja-ud-daula lent their aid. 
The operations of the campaign have elsewhere been described once for all 
(1759)^ Just before it opened Bareilly was visited by the lefugee prince 
All Gauhar, afterwards the emperor Shfih Alam. On Ahmad Abd^i’s 
fourth invasion he was joined by the Rohillas under Indyat and Diindi 
Khdn^ At the battle of Pdnipat they formed the right wing of the Durani 

‘ PargannbsTrjhSmnna Sahoswfin.sHpra p IIO. » Supra pp 360-362 3 16, d 

* Rtilimat was m mourning for his mother, and ill. ^ i’e _ • 
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army, but clistinguisbod tbcmselvos little, being turned at tbo first onset by 
Ibrahim G-ardi Kbau (1761).^ Befoio leaving India, the nctonons Abroad 
appointed Rahmat bis plenipotentiary (yaUl-i-'niutlal) at Delhi, bestowed Etawa 
as a recompense on him and Dundi, and other districts on their fellow chiefs. 
But these grants were rather permissions to conquer than solid rewards. 
Intiyat was sent to subdue EtAwa, and, after great resistance from the Marhatta 
and other local barons, succeeded m doing so. About this time there fell a griev- 
ous famine on Rajputdna. Many refugees from that country emigrated into 
Eohilkhaiid, and some left descendants, who, under the name of Marwdris and 
Mewdtis, are still to be found there Rahmat employed the newcomers for two 
years in raising a mud wall round Pihbhit (1762-63). 

The year 1764 was marked by several important events affecting the 

„ . j. . . Rohillas. Sadullah Kh/ln died of consumption or of drink ® 

His tomb may be seen on the same plinth as that of 
his father All at Aonla j and the remains of a new fort which he constructed at 
Atarchendi are still visible. A tremendous conflagration burnt half the town of 
Bareilly and killed 1,500 inhabitants While new bnildmgs were again rismg, 
many of the largest houses were destroyed by an earthquake. Great fissures 
opened in the earth, reservoirs \vere left empty, and wate): was thrown up in 
places which before were dry The shock was felt with equal seventy through- 
out the provmce of Oudh, and for violence and duration is said to have b een 
exceeded by none on record since that of 1506 In4yat, who had just returned 
with his father from a fresh and victorious expedition against Etdwa (1763), was 
despatched from Bareilly with 6,000 men to assist Slinja-ud-daula against the 
English. He was present at the battle of Patna in May, but returned to Bareil/y 
without waiting to be defeated at Baksar in October. His father had meanwhile 
shown the vice not of retiring too early, but of arriving too late The Sikh 
irruption of Bijnor,^ against which Rahmat had gone to assist Hajib-ud-daula, 
was over before he came. 

After the victory at Baksar the Enghsh advanced on Allahabad, and Shu- 
ja-ud-daula once more sought Robilla aid. Despatching his family and treasure 
to Bareilly, he himself followed to urge his suit in person At first reluctant, 
Rahmat afterwards joined him with 3,000 men, and the two were defeated to- 
gether at Kora by General Oarnac (May, 1765) * Peace was struck with the Eng- 
lish in August, and Shnja-ud-daula’s family returned from Bareilly to Lucknow 
under the care of Ikhtiydr Kbdu, prefect {6mil) of Karor For the next five 

1 Elphinstone’s History, Bfc XIL, chap.4 > The former is Hamilton’s, the latter 

Mustaiab Khan’s diagnosis of his disease. » Supra, p 362 ■* Mnstai&b Khan, 

•while admitting that his grandfather crossed over into the Diiab with Shuja-nd-daula, asserts 
that the former ultimately refused his aid This statement is simply made to cooecnl the fact 
of Rahmnt’s defeat. Bee Hamilton, 166 , and Mill. 
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veais ilio Bolullas wo at p«aco. Iq 1769, notwitLstondmg llio strong opposition 
of Ws officers, Mmat abolisliod all duties on mercliandizo tliroughout liis 
domiuious. He now replaced the mud wall at Pilibhit with one of bi ick, two miles 
and a half in cucuinferonce, and built also a strong mad fort at Jalalabad^ 

At tbe end of tbe year he visited the emperor Shah Alam at Kora ; and on liis 
return built a splendid mosque at PilibWt, in imitation of the Jdmi Masjld at 

Dehli. 

In tbe light of the disasters which followed, such acts of prosperity seem 
Pecimeoftbe°Koia.iia ^rony With 1770 began a series of misfortunes 
povrer, 1770 which in less than five years extinguished the Kohilla 

power. A force of 15,000 men which Rahmat led to assist the JSTawdb of - 
Fainkhabad against the Marhattas was niutinons and discontented, and 
after several defeats the Rohillas found themselves forced to cede Eta- 
■wa and other Duab territory to the victors. In the same year died two 
wreat pillars of the Stale, Rajib-nd-daula and Diindi Khdn , while in 
that following (1771) the Bijnor domains of the former’s son, Zdbita, 
were again invaded by the Marhattas. The causes of the 
detedtoihe Mjrhat- raid and its succcss have been detailed above.® Eaiz-ul- 
lann Idh and Shaikh Kabir had marched into Bijnor to dissuade 
Zdbita from provoking an invasion , but when the Marhal- 
tas crossed the Ganges, both retreated hastily to Bareilly. 

Here all was consternation. Western Rohilkhand was occupied by tho 
, , foe that had chastised the Rohillas last year: and Rahmat 

Warhattns’ inva- n . j ^ 

Sion of Kohiikhand, was absent on a visit of condolence at Fainkhabad. On his 

return he found that Sarddr Kbdn, the sons of Diindi, and 
other chiefs, had already fled to Pilibhit. Tho panic seems to have affected 
Rahmat also, who w\as now an old man. Leaving Indyat to defend Pilibhit, he 
retreated with most of his chiefs into the Tardi forests ® The alarm was alto- 
gether unnecessary, as the Marhattas did not enter this district InSyat and Zdbita 
■were both sent to enlist Shnja-nd-danla’s assistance The Oudh inler declined, 
however, to interfere unless Rahmat came in person to beg Ins interference. 
In other words, he wanted time to consider the question whether he should not 
buy off the Marhattas, and himself seize the coveted plains of Rohilkhand Bnfc 
the commander of his English contingent, Sir Robeit Barker, persuaded him 
to help the Rohillas ; and Captain Harper was sent to fetch Rahmat. The 
a negotiations winch follow'ed will be found in the pages of 

KaivSb Vazir, 1772 Mill."* The result was a final fieaty, which foi greater 

1 In Sl.libjahfinp<ir. " PP- 352-3 * His place of refuge scorns to have been 

Gangnpui near Naunkmata, i Hisl, lU , 451. 
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irregularly paid to his widow was now completely stopped, and her outcries 
were at length silenced by a bond which was of course waste-paper 

His repeated demands for payment of the indemnity being disregarded, 
Shuja-ud-daula In- Shuja-ud-daiila resolved on the invasion and annexation, 
vades Eohilkliand Rohilkhand (December, 1773). It has been already shown 

how he enlisted the assistance of the English, and of important chiefs amongst 
the Kohillas themselves^ The interference of Warren Hastings in this quarrel 
was fiercely criticised some twelve years later. He was taxed by Burke with 
the extirpation of “ the bravest, most honourable, and generous nation upon 
earth.” But his conduct is jnstiBod by the fact that a House of Commons, too 
willmg to impeach him on other charges, refused to impeach him on this 

The invasion had been prefaced by several warnings, but found the 
Eohillas as unprepared as had been that of the Marhattas a year before 
Early in 1774, Shuja-ud-daula and Colonel Champion advanced to the 
Ondh frontier of Rohilkhand, and thence sent, as a formal ultimatum, a 
final demand for the unpaid indemnity. Rahmat at once proceeded from 
Pihbhft ^ to Aonla, where ho set up his standard. That standard was joined by 
R&jput yeomen and Bangash Pathdns from the Diidb; but several notable 
chiefs of the Rolullas themselves were conspicuously absent. Faizulldh and 
the prime minister, Pahdr Singh, counselled concihation in vain Finding that 
the invasion would be made through Shdhjahdnpur, and not, as at first threatened, 
through Budaun,-" Eahmat marched from Aonla to Tdnda,® and from Tdnda 
to Farldpur, crossing the E£raganga at Kiydra. Meanwhile Shuja-ud-daiila 
and the British force had advanced to Tilhar in Shdbjahdnpnr Marching 
from Eaiidpur and Tilhar respectively, the two armies met at Mirdnpar Katra 
in Shdhjahdnpur, just outside this district (23rd April, 1774) Eahmat, who 
had for two days been in apprehension of measures which should cut off his 
communications with Aonla and Bareilly, had made a change m his position, 
intendmg to retire to the latter Bat he was drawn out into action by Colonel' 
Champion’s feint of advancing on Pihbhit, where his family had been left 
The battle that followed will be described in the Shdhjahdnpur notice It will 
suffice here to say that Eahmat’s army was utterly routed, 
and that he himself was slam * 

Thus fell the great lord-protector of what may be called the Rohilla com- 
monwealth ^‘Of his personal bravery” writes Mr. Whiteway, 
“there can be no question; but bis prudence and caution 
often neutralized his more generous qualities, and at some crises of his life, as 

I Supra p 113 * Hamilton The Oal-t-Rahmai’ sajs he started from Bareilly, 

3 Tfinda is a village somewhat over five miles south-south-west of Aonla, in the same pargana 
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in ITnl, almo'it \niah 7 cd Ins nclion The loading cliarnclcristic of bis mind 
was perhaps a^anco, and with li he combined an lusmcontv that gave him 
n facility m making promises winch roliciod him from a temporary difiiculiy, 
bill which he never intended to Inllil. It was in the end a combination of 
these cpialitics which brought him to his iiun IIo was a stickler for religious 
observanceSj and many of his tenets were those which at this day aro held to 
bo distinctive of the Wahilbi seek llts biographer relates with a laborious 
iiiinutcness the rigour of lu-^ fast*' and llic strictness of Ins ritual. But what- 
c\or niav ha\o been the outward muinricencc to iho widow, the blind, and 
the orphan, ho had very liltlo of the real chant}* of religion , and his hard 
unforfin ino- treatment of Ins son 111 1} at Kirill w ill for c\er icnniii a blot on 
his inoinon With all tins ho was a fairly successful goicrnor , and that 
aianco winch aftcruardb helped to rum him made him for a timo a good ruler 
of men The abolition of transit duties by Ilafi/ Babinat in 176G shows that 
he had the rudinicnts of higher slatcsinmibhip.” 

His lomaiiis were conic} od to Bareilly, where they repose m a hand- 
rvent'* immc- some tomb Ills defeat was the signil foragoneraldis- 
ttiV*^onrUi7o'\T'* 0 ^ pcrsal of Ins followois Fi\ c ofliis sons escaped to Pihbhil; 

l{oliiiiin)oncr. while Jfuliammad Yar, Fav/.iillali, the paMiiastcr Ahmad, 

nnd the stcwaid Irbludad, retreated to Aonla The llirco latter continued their 
rtiglit to Lfddh.ing on the lulls pist outside Bipior , but Muhammad Yiir, who 
had accompatiiod them as fai as Risaiih,* was turned back to Aonla b}’- repoiis 
of the troubled state of itio country. After the first panic, liow'evcr, the dispo- 
sition to await events and conciliate the coniuei or gamed ground At a mooting 
of citi7ons, com cued at Bareilly by Ralimal’s son Muhammad Znlfikiir, who 
had been left m cliargc of that pl.icn, it was rcsoh ed to send a deputation to 
Shuja-ud-daiila * On tho night after the battle, a body of Slinj.a’s horso took 
possession of tho city, and Muhammad Zulfikiir scorns to lia\o fled to Aonla.^ 
Sadullub’s unfortunate w idow at once wrote fiom the lalloi place to tho victor, 
inquiring his intentions with respect to her. Ho replied assuring bor tbat her 
allowance, nominal under tho late gONornment, should bo really increased ; 
and bade her keep Aonla quiet by aUu}mg populai apprehensions She seems to 
have obc} ed this ordcniiost ofl'ectually On the day succeeding that of tho aoliou 
Muhammad Zulfikar and his brother Muhubat, wlio had fled to Pilibbit, 
made their appearance in Sluija-nd-daula’s camp. Tliey w ere hospitablyroceived, 
and Muliiibat was ue\t day sent baok to Pihbhit W'ltli orders to quiet 
tho minds of the people Ho overtook the Afiican enptam who had been sent 

’ Gulisian-i liahmat M'lhaniimd Ziilflkfir vrns Rabraat’s seventh son 
^JlamuTon makes him the cldoat, and rciircbciUs him us flying to Bareilly after the battle. 
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to capture Pilibliit the day after the battle, but was not permitted to enter the 
town before him. A few days later the British force and Shuja-ud-daula himself 
arrived, encamping on the banks of the DiJoha The fort, which coiitamed 
the family of Babmat, surrendered without resistance, and that family was 
next day removed to Aonla. The Rohilla troops w'cre disarmed and c\pcllcJ 
from the town, Mahdbat W'as next required to show where his father’s treasure 
was concealed, but made tho grand reply that his father had no treasuro 
except tho affection of his subjects The allied forces then fell back on Bareil- 
ly, which they occupied for some time before remo\ing to Aonla 

On their return march they were met, at Hdfizganj, by Fateh-ulliili, 
tho son of Dundi But instead of being rewarded for then cold support of 
Babmat, both he and his brother were afterwards put under arrest ^ Fioiu 
Aonla Bhuja-ud-daula addressed circular letters to all tho Rohillas of note who 
had not already submitted, bidding them to remain quietly and fearlessly at 
home About tho same time Muhammad Zulfikar was ordered to return lo 
Bareilly, with tho caution that he must expect no favours from the new goicrii- 
ment Tho allied forces then marched to Bisauli, where Muhammad Yar visited, 
and was favourably received, by Shuja-ud-daula He afterwards found a refuge 
with Ills brother Faizulluh at R.tmpur, and received a handsome pension ; but 
died m tho same year (1774) From BiRauli oidors were issued that a laigo 
jiuinbcr of Rohilla celebrities, including tho family of Babmat and sons of 
Bundi, should bo removed to confinement at Allahabad. 

After spending the summer at Bisanli, tho English and Shtyii martlied 
against F.uzullah and the other tliicfa at Laldhang. Tho blockade wdneli 
followed, and tho ultimate surrender of Fai/ullah on terms wjiicli Ga\o him 
(ho R'linpur state and other tf’rritory, ha\o been described olscwhorc - One of 
the blii)ulation= upon which Fai/uII.'di% followers most urgently insisted was tho 
rrlca^c of Rabmat’s family, and a mc-,scngcr was °ont to recall Muhabat Iroin 
Allalnliad But peace v as concluded b< fore Ins arrival , ami meeting Shi'ij i, 
be v.as conveyed by that chief to Faiz.ibid At F.ii/abad Sluijadicd, after giv- 
ing his sncces-or, Asaf-ud-dauln, stringent instiiiction'i not to release the funily 
of Rdimat (January, 177.3) ’ These instrnctioiib, however, Asafvvas eomjicllod 
to di=obcy’, ns tho release was insisted on by Ibe British Resident at Luckno.v 
After much discussion A^af in 1776 agreed to grant a y'carly pension of one 
1 ikh to the families of Rahmat and Dundi, in the proportion of Rs. 0.3,000 lo 
the former, and Rs. 35,000 lo the latter. The sons of Dundi joined Fai/iil- 
lah at Rumpiir, vvlicro they found many Rohilla refugees from Bareilly, 

’ Sij/ira p 114, ’ Su/,m pp 354-353 = Trro rather Kcandalong aocounti of 

I <h atli arc cxtvnt , nf ithcr ha:; the nacclioa ot Ilamillon or the Cu/iifd/t i-Rahma(. StC Mr 
'Io,n ’ rti'ort, p. 37, not'’ 
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I’lUMut aiul Aonh Tl\o familj of Ilnlimat rrniniiicd at FuLMslin;^ 

oil Uio pension [irocurcJ for lliciii I’riti^-li (joicnunoiit. 

tins time Uoliillvli'uul wns p.ieiricd. nml liad pa'-srd coin|ilot<'l\ under 
TUc Oovcrnmcni govoriimciit of iho XiiiMii) V.irtV Slinjii liad before Ins 

ot Oiidli. dcatli apponilcd Uis SOU SaAdat Alt go%criior of Bareilly 

But Asaf-iid-duiilu InJ .ilw .i> s been jeiloiH of SaAdil, siispcoliiig iliat the Bri- 
tish Go\crtiiucnt \\l^llcl to appoint that prince blnija’s successor. One of his 
first acts, llicrofoic, uas to Innisli Siu 1 it to Benares, an I lo post his n\\ n 
falhci-m-law, Surat Singh, to Ihc Bireilly go\orninnnt. The events of Iho 
next twelve or fourteen jcirs may bo pas'-o t o\er hriellv, as llmv afTeelod this 
district less than the nciolibonring ‘jlalo of B nil nir. In 177, S the treaty ol 
IkildlKing n as icnoncd under British "liar uifee. In 1780 IV.irren Hastings 
ordered F.nzullah to furnish the Nawdh Varir with the contingent of .'>,000 
men duo under that treaty After some c\cus'’s Rii/iillah nfleicd 3,000 , hut 
the otter was rojctlcd, .uid meeting Asif-ud-danl.i at Chniiar, the Gosernor- 
Gcncial aulhou/od him to rosniue F u/ullah’s fief The peniii'-sioii was, how- 
ever, as Uvistmgs hnii'oll left oil record, mcrol} nominal It w.isoiil^j intendud 
to frighten Fairullali, and As.if wai illowcl to taho no advantage of it AVo 
find accitdingly that in 1782 x proposd was made to Imi/uII.iIi to commnto 
Ins military «or\ice foi a scut igo or inoue', pavmcnt Ho was believed to he 
immcasely rich, and the demand w.is fui no less than 1') lakh-' This ho coti- 
soiifcd to pay, but declined to otter anolhcr 1.) lakhs in order to liave Jug Jifi*. 
Icnuro m the fief male pjrpotnal and hcrcditiry Tlie inlerfereiico of tho 
Englisli antlioritiGS m these nogoti ifion-, re loiiiids hftlo to their credit, hut is 
O-Vplmncd by tho fact that tho Naw.vh Ya/ir owed monov to their Government ^ 
In 1788 Lord Cornwallis executed a Ireily with the Nawab Ya/ir, por- 


Tfvnsit d\u8 nro 
rcitnposcd, KBS, 


iniltiiig him to rcimposc in Kohilkhand tho transit duties 
abohbhed by Bahmat Tho chief conditions were ns 


follows — 


I — No traders, English or native, to bo free from transit duties 

II — Passes (raioaiirt) to bo gr.intod on all goods ciossing tho border, 
spoeifying thoir quantit}’’ and value. 

IIL— Cloth, silk, metals, and cotton-goods to be llahlo to a duty of 21 

per cent, and salt and raw^ cotton to ouo of 5 per coat , each on a fixed valuo 

of Rs 6 per mannd of Rs 9G to tho scr ; oyoiytlimg ol&o was to bo oliargcd 
5 per cent 

Goods imported in transit and not for salo to pay tho pass (raiuana) 
duly, but not tho local dues (chmigt). 

> Tho whole quostiou vrill bo fouail dfscuBsed in Mill’s Ihslory. 
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From these bald details we pass to the story of a campaign whoso final 
BcTointion a t decision, though still affecting Barapur, forms an intorest- 
Bampuri jjjg episode in tho history of this district, Faiz-ull&h died 

in 1794, apparently of the same disease as his father. Ah Muhammad Ho was 
succeded by his eldest son, Muhammad Ah, a man of haughty disposition and 
almost ungovernable temper. He in a few days rendered himself so unpo- 
pular, that one Naju Khdn and other chiefs proposed to replace him by 
Faiz-ullali’s fourth son, Ghnldin Muhammad The bait was too tempting to 
bo resisted by Ghuldm, who readily entered into the plot On the 14th 
August tho conspirators marched with about 500 men to the palace of Muham- 
mad Ah Ho had a blind belief in his brother’s loyalty, and refused to believe 
even the servant who came breathlessly to announce their approach. Enter- 
ing the council-chamber, they bade Muhammad descend from the princely 
cushion of which he was unworthy. He drew his sword and resisted, but was 
cut down, and carried by friendly arms to the security of his women-chambors. 
Ghuldm at once assumed tho vn^ant cushion. To Najii, as tho reward of trea- 
cheiy, he gave his sister in marriage Tho privacy of his brother’s seraglio ho 
did not venture to invade , and ho obtained possession of that brother’s person 
only by a solemn oath not to injure a hair of his head Tho wounded Muham- 
mad was conveyed to tho castle of Dungarpur, and shortly afterwards shot 
dead in his sleep Tho now Nawdb’s lord paramount, Asaf-ud-daula, was at 
first inclined on receipt of a good bribe to recognize his accession. But of this 
tho English Roiidont at E-icknaw’ altogether refused to hear. Tho Farukhabad 
brigade under Sir Robert Abercrombie avas inarchoJ out to depose tho usurper. 
Ad\ancing by forced mirclics from Fatcligarh to tlio Sanklia bridge, seven miJos 
north-nest of Bareilly, the British general halted to await tho arrival of tho 
Lucknow contingent. 

Bat the Lucknow conlingent were not destined to share his laurels, 

, Gathering together a rabble of about 25,000 men, Ghulam 

Bnttlc of Bhltaa- o o ? i 

ri or ratthgiinj marched on Bareilly to oppose him. Tho Rohillas reached 
Mi'rganj in three days, crossing the Doj'ora on tho 
fourth, and taking np a position at Blutaura, barelj two miles from tho 
British force An hour beforo daylight on the 24lh October the British 
lino was underarms on the w’cst bank of tho Sanklin Riding forw'ard to re- 
connoitre, their general fonnd the enemy posted on the plain between himself 

» iVfuU account of this revolution will be found In FrancLlin’n fhitonj of the Jleign of S/idfi 
Alan 17 appendix , and in the GuUsldn-t Ilahmal ^ Mr. IJlierrj, afterwards murdered 

hv A’cif’B deposed Bnccc==or at Benares It should bo remembered that witbout Asaf’s 
consent neither Muhamm-i I nor Ghulam had nny riRht to their father’s flef, which was ft 
life tenure ^ A 'cn ntific nreount of this action will bo found in tbo Z/u/ory o/ Ute 

Bengal Artillery, by Major F W fatubbi, B A. {1877j, lol. I, chap 6, 
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and tlio village of Bliitaura, amid patclios of jungle winch partially concealed 
their hosts As their front ev tended beyond his h.mlcs, the reserve was ordered 
np to lengthen the line , and with the rising sun Iiohind them, (ho British 
force advanced into action. Incoming foi ward to moot it the enemy took 
advantage of the jungle, and the native cavalry under Captam Hains.iy were 
ordered to charge them out of their dewy thickets Caphiin Ramsay advanced ; 
bnt either mistaking his instructions oi becoming confused/ ho suddenly 
wheeled by divisions to the left, luling al m;; the front of the British line and 
exposing his flank to the enemy , Of tins on oi the Rohillas at once took ad\ an- 
age. Theircavalry charged under Na]u and Buland Kliaiis, completely routing 
the hor'^e of Captam Ramsay, and driving it back to bicak through the right 
of the Biiti«h line and hamper the guns Thelnttei kept up as well as they 
could a fire of grape, which, without staying the tide of flight or attack, did 
great execution Najii and Buhnd Khans were slain The British centre and 
left stood firm, and some of the flying troopers were at length r.illicdby Lieute- 
nants Gahan and Richardson. 


Meanwhile the enemy’s line, formed m wedges r.itber than columns, was 

And defeat of tlio close at hand As they camconthey sc.ittcied, and rushing 
K&uipur usuiper, Oc- , . ii i i , 

lobur, iVJi iorward with sword, spear, and matchlock, disputed tlio 

ground gallantly. They even seized the British bayonets with their left hands, 
while plying the sword wnth their right But courage without disciplmo 
was of no avail against courage w'lth it, and they wore at Joiigtb beaten luto 
flight Ghulam had watched the battle from the mound wdiere the monument 
to the 14 British ofheera killed m the action now stands “ He had prema- 
turely, when he saw Captain Ramsay’s discomfiture, ordered his drum to 
be beat for a victory But tbo victory which renamed Bbitaura Fatch- 
ffanj was an Englisli victory , and the baffled fratricide spurred off on bis 
swiftest horse. fSir Robert Abercrombie puisued tbo fugitives as far as tbo 
banks of the Dojora, w'bere be halted a day to bury the dead , and after- 
wards marched to Mirgauj The governor of Bareilly, Sbainbun.itb, sent 
bis retainers to plunder m the wake of the victors They cut off the beads 
of Naju and Buland, and conveyed them to Asaf-ud-dauhi, wfflo bad by this time 


'Captflin Tlamany’s exact motives -will never be known, ns witlmnf r 

inquiry he fled the field and the country Had flight been Ins orieinnl InTnili, ^ ^ 

would hardly have led his troopers along the front of the Bntisli lino^ Whether^ he Mas 
afterwards discovered in America, as told by Mr Wlutewny, or in the arniv nf 
parte as stated (III, 30) by the East Ind.a Mthtanj Caddar^ uncert^ n Tw i " 
says that he both fled to the New World and took service under Napoleon ^But 
seems unanimous that he was captured by the British in one of their later wars r C 

^copy of the inscription giving the names of the officers see Gazetteer article on EatoheS; 
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arrived with his contingentatTisna^ Ho afterwards joined General Abercrom- 
bie at Mfrganj, and the combined forces pursued Gbiilain to the foot of the 
bills. Here the usurper sui rendered. He was banislied to Benares ; and a 
tioaty executed with his chiefs in December placed the infant son of Muham- 
mad All in possession of a reduced fief which is now the Rampur state. The 
succession afterwaids reverted to the descendants of Gbuldm, whose great- 
grandson is the present Nawdb® The Biitisli force returned to Fatehgarb, 
and Asaf-iid-daubi to Lucknow 

Between 1794 and 1798 Nepalese incursions on Hie northern frontier ot 
Nepfikso iDCDr- Rohilkhand kept the Oudh (^overmnent in a state of con- 
sions, 1794 98. stant anxiety They atone time captured and held Kilpun, 

then and for many yeais afterwards a poition of this district, * but were at 
last ejected by foices sent from Bareilly under Afd Beg and the governor 
Shambhuuath Meanwhile, in 1 797, Asaf-ud-daula had died He was suc- 
ceeded by Vazir Ali, who after a brief reign was in the sameyeai deposed , and 
Saddat All, a former governor of B.iroiily, ascended the throne (January^ 
1798) Snddat had been the first of the Nawab VazlHs deputies, and was 
himself the last Nawdb Vazlr who governed tins district In 1801, as alieady 
described, Robilkband passed into the binds of the Biitish ® 

The administration of Oudh was by all accounts a maladministration Its 

Mr Tennant’s ao- exactions and tyrannies depnved the distnct of its former 
coiinf of the Oudh , i i 

Tnisgoveiniiient piospeiifey a,nd threvr large tracts of land out of cultivation. 
The inhabitants sought, in Rampur or the Tariii, an asylum fiom the vexations 
of almost irresponsible prefects The general appearance of the country dur- 
ing this rdgime is well described by an English cleigyman, who m 1799 accom- 
panied a Biitisb force on its march from the Duab to Luoknow. His route lay 
through Ohandausi (of Moi'ddabad), Bisauli (of Budaun), Aoubi, Aliganj, 
Bareilly, and Faridpur 

“Bareilly,” ■writes Mr Tennant,^ “ iff a largo town, capital of Bohilkhand This finer 
country we have passed tlirough has within the last 21) years hecorao a vast desert Extensive 
Wastes everywhere meet the eye which were lately in cultivation, but which are now covered 
with long grass, which in the h it season becomes so parched as to be easily cocntmatible Such 
an extent of desolate and rich fields la nowhere to bo met with bnt in Rohilkhaud amidsfthe- 
present solitude and gloom of this province, you see evident traces of its former cultivation 
The clods left by the plough are not yet melted down so as to affslimlate with the surface nor 
la the grass of that extraordinarily coarse and reedy species which rises upon fields in their pri- 
meval wildness, or that havov^been long out of tilth A very little effort would again bring it 
bock to its productive state w^^e there mhabitants to cultivate the soil Bnt, from the quantity' 


1 Nfljo and Baland were afterwsrdh burled on tbeBame inonnd ne tho British oIBcerB (ride Ibid ) 
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ol land under crops lUcpopu\al, on ol RoWlkW wml b. ^crJ rnnU. The n.M an.m . 

in dancer ot deronnne the people and Ihur subualcncc Yen. here rearer Iv 

field that Im not several huU ot slran IQ accommodate uatchmen m He nh hi. Th. 

invade the crops In such nnmhcra tint anlhont Ihn prccAiUlon they rould he dr 'Irr.y. d 1'- 
was, I bchea e, one of the charges ngmst Mr tlasilngs that he lent a hrlg r.le to A*a(.n 1 danta 
for the extermination of the Rohillas The face of the ranntry olTcra hut too ^trnne rvtdr .. o 

of the fact of dopopulaUou, but It must haac been owing to a rnorraus pr.lmv after-rarda ih'l 
the country remams desolate Darellls nn large town and crowded with inlnbitanta, -r ,a 

loiter or wander through the streets without much appearance of luistnoaa It n prolnt.lc tint, 
the avaut of protection forces a great number Into tbe town bi I how iliey 'uppirt thcni-fla'-i 
there does not admit of an easy solultun I'ew inannf icturcr arc ren led la a r luatra a- k-sI 
the inhabitants are scanty, and where even these are sop lor as nol to aspire alati) of I'k- Inr- 
uncBOfUfe Sweetmerts and confections, dtlforcnl khuK ot gr.iin and o'Maino it', f >r the 
women, seem a great part ot the commodities that are evpostd for '■ale in the slmpi ltra:''ii 
water-pots arc here manufactured, but in smaller quantllic since the ram or cinigra'im i.f 
all the wealthy chiefs The fort' is a large Irregular mfts^ of building, rqualU di nil I'o of 
elegance or strength. It may, howcicr, proven check on an irregular nri,i> without a h-ttet- 
111 g tram Liko all the other forts In India, it has no bastion for guns, T'lo sugar. I’lc, '“liKh 
thrives tematkabli throughout the country In Uobilkhaad, U more luvunant t’n i p^rhapi m 
any part of India 

" The first niaroh from Bareilly to Fnridpur conveye 1 in for U miles lhron"h frl't 
almost entirely waste Two bridges of brick f icilitalcil our passage over twj’jinall rneri wlu.’i 
water tins onco plentiful region. Near the Hue ot march lus luilra—i motley n',c ii’dige of 
rmnous mud houses, not onc-tcnlli part ot wtiiUi ate it prisciit liih ibilcJ ” 


It is only fair to the Oudh Goverumont to aild that nuidi of the dcsola- 
tiou witnessed by Tennant was a relic of Rolulla tunes This point ti.is, ( le- 
ven years earher, strongly insisted on by C.iplam Hamilton. The Jinpnrnnt 
malt of Cliaudausi, through winch Tennant iiasocJ, ib it-cU a momimonf o! llio 
Ondh admimstration . and in iho Moradabad iiolico soiiio alloinpl v.iH paihaps 
ho made to give the other side of the picture. 

Bat whatevei may have been the good points of the Oudh rule, .\nd the 
BriuS^Noiem! blunders of the early English administration, there can 

her. 1301 be no doubt that the ttausfcr from Nauab Ya 'ir to Com- 

pany was as the change from Chaos to Kosmos In lSOl-02 t!io Boaid of 
Commissioners for the Ceded Pioiinccs began sitting at Bareilly. The fir^t 
requisite ofpopniar comfort, the security of life and property, was almost at 
once. attained Amongst the principal charges preferred by (ho Governor- 
Gener.lagamsUl.e Namlb V.ul, ll.„ want af a judicial a,lu,inislral,„„,t|,o 
™lal,cn of revenue engagemenie, and (l,o osact.on of a.bitrary and opp.o.Jno 
wiposls. It was now altemplod, and as a rule suocossnillj-, to lodcora these 
de eets But the Brdish officers were not allowed an nnbrol rp eo 
and plenty m wh.eb to effeet Ihe.r reforms. Iho f.nnmo of 1303-01 ami Ihn 
olJ my, on' he!»5dcm*aiU!l“t«rtoaSr^^^^ ‘nicciWc la Ho 
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irniplionof Aniii Kliuti iii In\o bcoti nlrcnfly cliionicled,’ Hie only 

part*? of (l)is (lisirict uliirit the latter affected ere the 
and the Jnnclifiuiq iioillicin jmi^analis , ntul Pilibliit IS the only place men- 
tioned as Min’oriii" from the raids of tlio I’indans I’lit llio same }car saw tlio 
eastern jiargnnalis Iiaiassnd h} a local Itn/pilt rebellion Man Singh and Bbajja 
Singh, Janghaia chiefs of Inlgdon in BJsalpnr, fell into arrears of rc\cnne, 
and to a\ Old pa} niont /Ic 1 into the forest They soon gathered aroand them 
a band of outla^\3 which for months kept Iho ncighboiirliood in a state of alarm. 
Wlion tho rams foil they settlofi at Piiianpiir aiul plundered in every direc- 
tion, Out of 123 villages in tho parganah named aftiT that village, all but 37 
vveio dosortod. Parganah Marauri, then distinct from Bisalpur, vv. as thorough- 
ly harried , and out of a lovcnno of Its 39,577 it was found possible to colloot 
Ks 15,800 only. "Wlien pursued ilio rebels took icfiigc Jn Mnharadi of 
Ondh , but in 180G they woro witli considerable dilRoiilty dispersed, and their 
loaders killed.- 

Tho partplajed by this district m the Nepalese campaigns of 1S13-16 
Ncpdlcao ^^nr, w as insignificant In tho coiirso of tho war an old Mar- 
liatta officer, Major llcaisoy, was employed to levy Pa- 
thuns in Baioilly and maich them intoKumaim, then aNcpaloso possession, tad 
Pilibhft Eaily lu 1815 ho stai ted fiom tho latter tow n, marching up tho banks 
of the Siirda and quitting tho district In attempting to ofiTcct a j'unction with 
Colonel Gardner, who was advancing on Almoia, bo was afterwards attacked 
by Gurkhas. His Rolullas, as always happened when they wore brought to close 
quarters with tho Nepalese, fled, and tho Major himself was taken prisoner.^ 
The nest disturbance of tho peace was just after the close of the war. 
Revolt at Bareilly, m 1816. At that time,” writes Mi Moons, whose account 
18 taken from MiU,^ “ there was a general spiiit of 
disoonteut throughout the distncfc. Tho Rohillas, notorious for their 
military propensities and impetuous disposition, were compelled to live in a 
state of iiksome tranquillity. Among them w'ore representatives of famrhes 
formerly of rank and coiisideiation, which had been reduced to insignificance 
by the change of government, and who where utterly deprived of all hope 
of recovering their lost position. Tho system that sought to render all 'alike 
amenable to j’nstico, and to put them on an equality bofoio tho law, even with 
then old Hindu subjects, was poculiaily distasteful to men w-ho regarded 
themselves as supeiior to all law, able to protect thoir own rights, and avenge 

1 Pp BC1-C2, 36G Cl ’ Collector to Prcsldcut, Bohrd of Commissioners, letters dated 

7tliand Illh March, 1806. ^ Pnnsep’S Po/Uiea/ and Military Irantatltons in India 

(1826), chap IV ^Bareilly Sctllcmcnl Bcjunlf pp -IS-IJ, Mill’s Ihdory of India, 

(1868), vol, VIII., pp. 80-91. 
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ftek own wrongs .f U>oy woto only loll too lo Jo so Tl.o aofools of ll.o 
indwml aclmuiistration, its o-cpcnsironoss and delays, tlio nnrolcntmg pro.™ 
of tho assessmonls on tlio land, andtlimrrooont.snddon, and excess, ic enhance- 
meut in 1812, tlie faiUiro on tlio ptirt of Govorumont lo fulfil llicir dislincl pro- 
mises of a permanent setaement ^ — all these eauses enhanced the nnpopnlanly 
^vliich difference of origin and religion affixed to a foioigu go\ornmen(. 
Neither was the past forgotten. Tho defeat of the rv-ohillas at Bihtaura, 22 
years heforo, which was currently attiibntcd not to the superior valour and 
discipline of the victors, hut to the treachery of their o\\n leaders, and tho 
still fresh recollections of their past power under the loved Il.lfiz Tlnhniat— 
all rankled together in tho hearts of the Muhammadans Tlic Magistrate, too, Jfr. 
Dumhleton, was evceodingly unpopular owing to his reserved disposition and 
uncourteous manners In this temper of men’s minds, Hcgnlation XVI of 
1814, foi the imposition of a new houso-lav, " was promulgated. Few of tho 
principal men would undertake tho apportionment and collection of tho tax in 
their respective wards of the city, and those who at fust assented wore compollcd 
by pasquinades and popular songs, by abuso and throaLs, to decline tho fulfil- 
ment of the duty Fieqnont assemblages of tho people woro held, cspoci.allv’ 
at the house of Mufti Muhamad Ivaz — an individual of groat age and ropnlcd 
sanctity, who was held m piofound veneration throughout Rolnlkhand Businoss 
stood still, tho shops woro shut, and multitudes assomhlod ncai the court-house 
topotition for tho abolition of the tax Tho Magistrate, finding tho people un- 
wiUiug to assist, ordered tho .assessment to bo made by tho kotwal — a Hindu 
of an overbearing and tyrannical disposition. His harsh measures nggiavatcd 
tho popular discontent. 

On the 16th April mobs of both Muhammadans and Hindus as- 
sembled in the sheets and in tho vicinity of tho Mufh’s houso. Tho 
Magistrate went down to tho city attended by a few lior.sonioii and 30 
sepoys of tho pvovinoitvl battalion. As ho advanced oloaung tho sti cots, tho 
mob fell hack, but when near tho Mnfu’s rcsidonco they turned lo cover liia 
flight 'The Buwiirs wlio wont forward to clear tlio road woro roaistod by the 
people, who woro armed with swords and pikos, and two of tlio lioopovs woio 
killed and sovoral wounded Tho sepoys then firod, but tliongh many foil, tho 
mob stood thoii ground until tho oscapo of Miihiimm/id Iva/. was socurod. Ho 
1 ocoi vod a slight wound m tho affray, hut ho succoodod in roacliing tlio Hiisaiiu 

This was tho watch and ward, or chauhUldri tax, ]io\v loviotl !X'X' (»f inrn * 'im ' i ' 

jocUonto tI,o new regulation wU itniinlverHal up,. Icallo , ,n,< o' o i ? ” ” 

iivl llic Iitipovcifiilieil gniiliy had hltlicilD Ihui 


purpose oC inalnla'ning a municipal pulla 
exempt. 
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JjAgli, \\lioro tlip giccn H'lg of Jsh'un ^\n‘. hoi'.tcci, and it v.n'i proclaimed tliat tlic 
loligioii of tlio faitlifiil u as m danger Jle ^^as at once joined !>} a iinraberof 
armed Muliammadans from tlio toun, and letfci'fi liaMng been dc-'patclicd to tho 
noiglilionring dislricf‘^,]\Iu!i,imma'].ins fiom Pililduf, >olia!ij.ili'uiptir,and Riim[mr 
began to flock in. In llic course of tno daj s ahonf n,00() men ^\crc assem- 
bled, armed with swords and inatclilocks The foiee at tlic di=po'al of the 
!Magistiaic con'^i-'lod of only 270 men of the 27th X.ifuo Infantry, 130 of the 
])rovincial batl.ihon, and two guns. 'J'roops were sent lor from tho neighbour- 
ing stations, and a legimcnt of irregular cavalrj under Captain Cunningham, 
and a 2nd battalion of tho 18th Katne Infi.ntr) nndci M tjor Jiiehard", started 
by forced maichcs from I\Ioi ulabatl, tlio foi inor .irrn ing on the lOtli Kepeated 
conrcicnces were licKI with (ho itiutii and his chief adherents hy odicers 
deputed hj’’ the Jlagistralo The I\Iufii was willing to treat, but ho could not 
contiol his adherents and many of the moic re-tjicetablc indn idiial-', including 
the family of Hafir Rahmal, who had at first loincJ tho insurgents, withdrew. 
Tiie 1 lotcis claimed tlio ahohlion of the chaukid.ui tav, the surrender to them 
of tho Kotw.il to Buflci the law of rotiihalion foi the bloodshed on the Itifli, 
pioMsioufoi tho families of those who fell on that occasion, and a general 
amnestj' 

- “ As compliance with these terms was icfnsod, thoj* hastened to decide 
tho struggle bofoi e thcnirnal of tho 13lh Natno Infantry, of whose approach 
they w'oro awaro. On tho morning of tho 2 1st they commenced piocecchngs by 
inui dering tho son of Mi Loyccslor, ono of tlio Judges of the Court of Circuit,^ 
as ho was passing unarmed fiom ono post to another. This was followed by a 
general charge on the sepoys, w'bo were greatly outnumbered and surrounded. 
Captain Cnnmngbam w'lth bis cavalry at once charged the rebel masses and 
threw them into confusion. They then took up a position in a giovo suiTonnd- 
ed by low walls, but wore soon driven out by the troops, who pursued them 
into the old town, and sot fire to the buts in which they iiad taken shelter. The 
confliet was soon over, and the insurgents dispcisad, leaving betw'een three and 
four hundred dead, and a laige number of wounded and pnsoneis, while the 
loss to the troops was only 21 killed and 62 wounded. Tho arrival of the 13th 
ISfative Infantry settled tho matter, and the town submitted peaceably to tbo 
regulations Of the rioters, the Mufti and some of tho principal iingleaclers 
quitted the Company’s teintoiies and lotired to Tiink.^ Of those apprehended 
tho greater number woie at once pardoned and sot at liberty on promise of good 
behaviour, at tho suggested intercession of tlicir countrymen in the ranks of the 

J Mr. Lcycestcr has been before raculioned iatlnsrolumo ns the first Collector of Morndabad, 
and the gallant defender against the rmdfins of the Moradnbad court-house Supra, p 358. 

* Then ruled by the Uohilln Pindfiri Ainfr Khan 
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and cliildren to Naini Tdl, Bomo 75 miles distant on the heights of the lower 
Himdlaya 

The troops stationed at Bareilly were the 18th and 68th regiments of 
native infantry, a battery of native artillery, and the 8th Irregular Cavalry, 
The warnings of 18 1 6 had been disregarded. The district was still known to be 
filled with disaffected Muslims, but no European troops were quartered at its 
capital Though Path^ns, living in a country of which their fathers had been 
dispossessed, the cavalry were behoved true as the steel of their own sabres ” ^ 
Permission had even been given to increase their strength * The military 
division was commanded by Brigadier-General BL Sibbald, O.B ; Mr. K. Alexan- 
der was Commissioner, and Mr J. Guthrie Magistrate 

The bad tidings from Meerut visibly changed the demeanour of the 
soldiery ; but to the experienced eye of the second-in-command, Colonel Troup, 
that demeanour seemed one of fear rather than malignity The attitude of 
natives, both in city and cantonments, was one of apprehensive excitement On 
the 20th May the Commissioner wrote that a prisoner had murdered an official 
of the jail, and that the act, being regarded as the prelude to an outbreak, had 
created much sensation. Native offioers had even informed Colonel Troup 
that they must enter the jail and see their comrades, who were being there 
maltreated Tliis was all the more ominous because the jail confined none o£ 
their comrades It was clearly but a pretext for quarrel , and the Bntish 
anthorities saw that something must be done to allay the quarrelsome spirit. 
At a general parade next day General Sibbald and Mr Alexander harangued 
the force, reassuring it of the fnendly intentions of Government, and pro- 
mising forgiveness for the mutinous demeanour excited by delusive rumours. 
Plastic as ever to the impressions of the moment, the troops were soothed, and 
in their own words “ commenced a new life On the 22nd a Muhammadan 
professor of the college preached an imprudent sermon (wauz) against the 
legality of a revolt against the British ; but for some days there was quiet in 
the military lines The Lieutenant-Governor at Agra confirmed the promises of 
pardon made at Bareilly, but before his orders could reach the latter stafaou, it 
contained not a living European For on the 29th some soldieis of the native 
infantry, while taking their morning bath m the half-dry Nakatia, were 
overheard discussing the massacre of the English. They had sworn, it appear- 
ed, to accomphsh the butchery that day, m the dead of the hot summer noon. 
The irregular cavalry was at once got under arms , and the cheerfulness and 
alacrity with it obeyed, in full knowledge of the occasion, seemed to show that 

1 Kaye’s Sepoy War, vol III,, chap 2 * Akxatvder’s muhny narrative, para, IB. 

® Thus Kaye , bat Mr. Alexander says • a sullen silence characterised all present ” 
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it woTild be true to the deatb.^ No lising occurred tbat day or llio next ; 
but mutineers of the 45 th Regimout anived from Firozpur ■\^ith the UMial 
inflammatory rumours. A large body of Europeans, they said, had gathciod 
in the neighbomhoodto crush % native brigade, Tlic intending rebel Khan 
Bahddur informed Mr Alexander that the troops had now determined to i evolt 
and that nothmg was left for him but “ to look out for his life.” A lising nns 
indeed felt imminent, and it was feared that not even the loyal incgulars nould 
interfere to save their ofiicers. Yet it was agreed-for diownmg men mil 
catch at straws— to make their lines the place of rendezi ous uhen'^ the rising- 
came. The idea of occupying the fort must have occurred, but if so ual 
for some valid reason discarded. Its guns, aided by the field pieces of the 
artillery, might have swept sedition out of cantonments." 

The storm burst ou the mormug of Suntloy tho 31 st, -a day ubioh somo 

tr“'op‘°® '’“‘0 of Emmllancous ris- 

t, a .‘n® An hour boforo noon tirin-. 

was heard m the art. lory hues. The sound was followed by tho no Joss nlmn'’ 

before Colon., Troup could wa.h it r:Lrtr 

l^meu were already assembled, he had sueeeoded to tho Ton.:::! onfo' 

.oya,ty!l“l rretu:d\:r\op^,I::':,™^» 

naked and unarmed They seemed i t i' ^ summer inactivity, 

obeying the order to fall m One of thei ^^Jclered, and ucro slow' in 

“a rabble professing deyot.ou and sorrow tt'ni as 
ouswishto follow fte example of their >.000050!- 

the hot and hasty oonnoa in the cavalry hnos Tho result of 

retreat northwards to the cool seoursty of Nat. Si R ! 

drawn np on parade, and their officers wishedTo ’ « ° "'O™ 

Troup conseuted that they should bo aUowed " a or T r rf ' ““"I 

ttat smooth parade-ground a charge of hoL t u “r, “"‘‘“oors.” On 

ut It was never made On frontmv the 6811 inesistiblo* 

slandaid of Islda J„e . , , “ "® the troopers saw tl.» „ 

movement rode forward’to fiaterntTwirr'’"!!'? P^oneetet 

»™dthemNugHsh,eade.ntothet 7 T^^^^^^^^^ office!’ 

"mpp .lowed wl,,. „ , 

.a .so, - ua. t. ro^aemoma that n’aStS aS 
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on Ibo wavering 18lb, bitberto kept together by its officers. But that regi- 
ment wanted no such cogent argument for revolt, and its almost immediate 
defection made tbe mutiny comploto. Having nobly waited to tbe last, its 
officers were unable to retreat to Nairn Tal IiJ.oro than balf of them were kdled 
in attempting to escape, but some, including Captain Gowan, were reserved 
for a peiiod of exciting adventure and nltimate safety 

Tbe results of raassacies on this and the next few days may here be sura- 

. maiized once for all. Several civilians who bad taken re- 

Massacres i i i 

lugeiii tbe houses ot friendly citizens were hunted out and 

slain. No quarter i\ as given to any once captured person of European extraction. 

About 55 such persons, including women and children, weie slaughtered ; and 

about 85 escaped Amongst tbe murdered were Messrs D, Robertson^ and G. 

Balk os of the Civil Seriace ; Major Pearson of the 18th, Surgeons Hay and 

Hansborough , Dr. Biich of the college ; Captains Richardson and Hathorn, 

and Lieutenants Hunter, Stewart, and Dyson^ of the 18th; Ensign R. Tucker 

of the 68th , and Messrs Wyatt and Orr, Deputy Collectors.® 

Tidings of the revolt travelled swiftly across the district. The British 

Events afcPilvbWt. were seen spurring through Balieri at midnight ; 

and news of their flight reached Pihbhit fiom that place 
and Bareilly almost simultaneously next day (Ist June) The Joint-Magistrate, 
Mr, 0 P, Carmichael, despatched his famdy towards Nairn Tal, and awaited 
the coarse of events. The town had for ten days been in an excited state, and 
seditious placards had been found posted on the Muslim places of worship. Mr. 
Carmichael had, therefore, ample cause for anxious suspense , but his suspense 
was destined to be short. Symptoms of insubordination appeared that day. 
As tbeir monthly wages were bomg distributed to Government servants at the 
tahsili, a petty police official seized a bag of rupees and refused to give it up. 
His superior officer the Inspector was for shootiug him there and then ; but 
tbe tabsflddr wisely intervened, with the remark that any commencement of 
bloodshed would lead to general levolt and massacre. Meanwhile a surging 
ciowd of Muslims had filled the road lu front of the tahslli, with the undis- 
guised intention of plundering its treasure. Mr Cai michael was riding thither 
in hot haste ivhen stopped by the Police Inspector, who convinced him that his 
presence would benot only useless, but fatal Satisfied that the treasure and the 

* Not to be confused with Mr. D undos Robertson of Soharonpur see Gazetteer II , 255. 

* Or Dixon, the name is variously given ® Sir John Kaye says that “ nine mem- 

bers of the higher class of civilians ” were slain It would bo impossible to number so 
many, even by including Dr Hay, who was a military man Civilians of the upper class, 
whether private or ofBcial, as a rule, escaped. The persons killed seem to have been mostly 
of suboidlnatc rank, and la many cases of mixed blood. See appendix of Mr. Inghs. 

“ Mulimj JSanaUve ” 
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laWilddt were in g^oat danger, tlio Joinl-Magisliaic sc 
bammadans of tbe city, Nvbo bad that very morning professed tbcir ln>nit 
They at bvB request consented to take over charge of the treasure rondenn^ 
account thereof hereafter. But they had no sooner touched the ho, u} ha- 
than greed got the better of their honesty. They began carr} mg the treasure tn 
their houses , hut the crowd wero unwilling to bo thus disappointed, and a freo 
fight ensued Blood was spilt, and the noise of gonoral uproar and desultory 
flung reached Mr. Carmichael The Police Inspector now coiinsoliod a rclrcat 
There was indeed no time to be lost, and Mr. Carmichael started mill .i fen 
faithful followers for Naim Tal Oiertakiug lus fauiih^, and making a dclonr 
to avoid Amanya, which was already in insurrection, he reached ilabl- 
wdni next day. The district was now completely cleared of its British 
officers ^ 

Those who wished to succeed to the vacant government of the country 
EfitabUshmont o£ had of coursc no time to lo=c Here, as in other distnc‘=, 
a native Govenimcnt. military chiefs showed no desire to embara's them^cUcs 
rvitb civil rule Their want of ambition m tins respect, so contrary to Buro- 
peaii oxpeiienco, is ono of the most striking fcatrres m the history of the gre it 
rcbelhoQ. There wore two candidates for the viceroyalty of fioJiiihhand, boLli 
civilians, and both Rohilla Paihans Mubdrak Shah was a man of good family 
and vigorous ohaiaotor But liistoncal tradition cast all its weight on the sido 
of his less energetic sonioi, Klidn Babidur, tho grandson of Pvahmat - 
Directly the firing was hoard lu cantonments, both pretenders st.aited for the 
chief police-station with imposing trains of followois. They met on the roid 
and a glance at hia rival’s party, swollen by the Sayyids of Naiiinahla^find all the 
Mnshms of the old city, convinced Mnbfirak that he must vicld. Ho coiucnt.-d 
outwardly to become a supporter of Kh«n Bahadur. An nnpromiitu tNro- 
w.as erected m front of the Kotiv.ili lacense was burnt and the 
dard unfurled And theie, on the spot which uas to witness his b.> 

and Ins felon s death, Khdu Bahadur 

Eohiikhand. 


was proclaimed the ernperor'i v‘- r ri' 
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inipresBivo e'^ani])lc of unfor "ct ful jnstico, t\\ ciilj -Lw o 3 cai s latci ^ Mr. 

Mansborougli, vSiipeiinlcndcut of llic Juil, \vlio had gallanlly defended himself on 
the fratewa}^ of that budding Ihiou^lioul the d!l^ of re\oltj was captured on the 
1st June Me v, aa cut to pieces befoio Kh.'m Bah.idur, pioedainiing in a loud 
aoicG that the} iniglit desfro} Inin and others, but could ncvci destroy the 
Biitish Go\cinnient. 'iho dead bodies of JIc^'-is Jbiihcs, Robertson, and 
othcis wore dragged nahed thioiigb the cil} and flung down before the green 
flag 

And now’, to quote the impressne langn.ige of Sir John Ka}C, ^'Khdn 
Kliin Bnhfidnr’a Rali.'idiir beg.m to «et Ills Iiousc in order, to organize his 
difllcuUica goYCinmeut lie had alicady made pioclamation of 

Ins assnmption of authority He had par.adcd the streets of Bareilly on an ele- 
phant, with a number of followers, with b.aiuls and banners and other proper- 
ties and paraphernalia of mock-royall}' ; and now* he began to address himself 
to the establishment of an administration Tlie vatious posts in the suba 
(province) ivcre distributed Justice was administered and reienue was 
collected in the name of the emperor It w’as sound policy to utilize as much 
,as possible of the old agono}', and as there wcie few’ of our natne ofBcers who 
^vere not willing to take the rupees of the restored Muhammadan Goveinment," 
it was expected that business would go on very much in the old grooie 
But in this ho w’as disappointed The turbulent spirit which had been 
raised did not readdy subside. Disoidcr and violence were rampant ei or} - 
Avliere. Men rose against eacli other as ruthlessly as before they bad risen 
against the w’bite men, and were quite as unscrupulous lu robbery and 
murder. 

“ The mam souico of trouble, at the outset, to Babddur Elliiln was tbo 
presence of the sepoy brigade The Mceroy w’as afraid of the soldiery They 
had shown no disposition, at the beginning of the lebellion, to fiaternize w’lth 
his political party. Their oontmuanco at Bareilly w ould have been a source of 
danger to the new Government The native brigadier was named Bakht Khan, 
a name afterwards distinguished m the annals of the w ar, and he had been dis- 
posed to favour the pretences of Mubarak Shah rather than those of his more 
successful rivah The defeated candidate, how’ever, had not given up the game 
He might obtain from the emperor that which he could not secure for himself. 
So he again opened communications with Biigader-Geneial Bakht Khdn, 
persuaded him to march the troops to Dehli, aud hai mg made a show of 

1 fehams-i-Ahmad, executed at Bareilly in Apnl, 1879 * Whether uurviUing to do so 

or not, most had to do so All Government ofQcialB -were ordered to conimue at their posts and 
carrj on theu duties under pain of severe puniahmeut 



exactions of the rebel government ^ 

aocompanywg tlieni, sQ^^t a memoual tothe emperovby llic hands of hi= frnnJ, 
petitioning His Majesty to appoint hun viceroy of Rohdkhand , and then o 

rotin ned to Bareilly , 

Before Bakhh Khan’s departure Khan Bahalnr had called upon him m 
state After firing on the Vicero\’s followers the general 

liXJlCtlOBS of tllG 72 . 1 * ! T-l 

s.-'idiery, granted him an mteiview, but refused to admit uis rabble 

into cantonments, treated himuith marked coolness, declined at first to recene 
his eomphmentaiy present (no=r), and did not return the call At a second 
inleiview two days later Bakht Khdn icfused to lend two guns for nhich 
Kbilu Bah.'idur had come to ask But ho must have been somewhat conciliated 
the same night by a piesent worth Rs 2,000 which the viceroy s prime minis- 
ter secietly brought hun The soldiery wisely resolved before tbeir departuro 
to mulct the city of as much ready money as possible. They seized Baijndtii 
Misia the banker, and Kanjet LM the G-overnment treasiner. The latter was 
ordoied- to produce whatever money be had, and the former whatever 
money had been deposited with him by British officers Doth refused, and 
Klilin Bahadur’s formal permission for their removal into cantomnents 
was ovtorted Hero the hapless men of means wero made to stand for 
two whole days m the scorching sun They were threatened with burning 
alive and blowing away fiom guns But they were at length released on 
paying Rs. 54,000 to the general and Rs 4,000 more as a private bribe to 
one of their principal tormentors. About the samo time the troops seized 
Rs 14,000, which the tahsildfir of Shkiu was bringing in to Kbdn Balifi- 
Andtiiotraopar- Their departure on the 1 UIi Juno was the cause of 

ture, lull June. vmmixod gladness, uotwitbstauding the outrages which they 
committed in quitting the district. 

Their westward march at length left Khdn Babddur free to attempt the ro- 
Aunroliy in the prossion of the disorder now rampant throughout tho disti ict. 

Anarchy had afi'orded overy man an oppoi tunity of wreaking 
vengeance on his foe, or seizing the land to which ho throiiglit liiinRcirentitlod. 
Tho Rajputs of Akha,^ foi instanco, had a dispule ahonl a wall. They had 
fought, and thou ringleaders boon iinjirisoneil. Ueleased just before Ihe out- 
bleak, they now renewed hostililioH, The vietoriou-i party killed tlie four mm 
of their chief advcrsaiy, cut off liis feet and Iiand'i, and filing liiui in(/i tlio 
Ramganga with the corpses of his ohildron. Ah regarded miitilatioii, the rebel 
Government itself set a had example. The right hand and bd't foot of a note- 

J Tho (iccoaiitn of Mr .Tohn Ifnyo, Mr AloyanJor, hiM ‘-fr, (Jid diMIhh I Iniyo w,<v hun, 
oxhmiRlcd, amt the noli auiliorlly for t!i<' n *1, oflliin ohr lO) Ir l|(/ luniiilivt, fit , litifilH 
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nous tliief wore amputated, notwithstanding the sei vices ho had icndoied m 
the slaughter of British officers 

A prime minister had been alieady found in the person of Soba Ram 
A ministry ap- Kfiyath, formerly an oflScial of the Biitish Commissariat, 
Other officers too had been appointed, and a committee or 
ministry was now formed to superintend their labours. It included three kins- 
men of Kh&n Bahddur, an lufluential resident of the Old City, a judge {hdzi) 
and a landholder, all Muslims ; and two Hindus, a landholder and a doctor of 
laws (panchf) The first question consideied by this ministry was that of the 
finances The soldiery, who in the absence of a British Government had un- 
questionably the best right to them, had decamped with all the available funds. 
To squeeze the peasantry was considered useless, and the only resource left 
was to squeeze the citizens. "With this view a question was piopounded to 
the Hindu doctor and two extra-ministerial Muhammadan lawyers — “ If a 
Buja or Na\\6b is in want of money for public purposes, how much of 
his subjects’ moveablo propeity may ho take’” The ansu ei was, “ a tithe ” 
To assess this tithe a committco of at fiist entirely Hindu constitution 
was appointed The result was an assessment of Es 1,07,000, payable 
m foul instalments The first instalment, Es 82,000, w'as easily collected 
bj' seating recusants on heated plates of iron, or pi atmg cow’s bones beforo 
such as were Hindus But a bribe to the piime minister remitted the remain- 
ing portions. 

Tlie hands of the Govoinmoiit wore on the 21st Tune strengthened by a 
Khun n-ihltlnr Ciartcr puriiorting to come from tho emperor at Delhi, and 

cfmflrmcclni viceroy confiruiiug Kbtln Bahadur in tho viceroi ally of Eohilkhnnd, 
of UohilLluxnd , , , , , m, , 

man^ , how ever, doubted its autlionticity ilio viceroy aired 

his iicw-bom aulhorit} by again extorting money from tho banker Baijnfitli, 

and h\ tho seizuio of Es 8,000, lodged with another Hindu by an English 

gentleman named Berkeley. But, c\cn aided by these windfalls, the lately 

rollectcd tax was found insufficient to pay for the elaborate cstabhsliments, 

including a gun-foundry, which Khan Bahadur had thought fit to institute. It 

was rcsoUed, therefore, to make sorao clibrt towards collecting tho revenue of 

Attiioac ol tho those Rajput strougholdb where tho Mii'^hm power was as 

jet scarcely recognized The relations of tho E.y puts to 

Goi eminent had from the first been ou a far more friendly footing than in 

Biidaun, and it was Imped that a little dqdomacy alone v ould bo needed to 

entice the land-tax from Biialpur, Faridpur, and Nawfibganj Tho Efijpuls 

: ere profusely belauded at cterj Ictce (ilaibdr) The Hindu landholder of Khan 

B 'hadui o council, Jaiinal Singh, rcccitcd permission to raise a regiment amongst 
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Sitifrli wl\o seems, boweNor, to havo lacked Icmlcd lEfUmncc 
E^uts now camo In to present tkmr offerings and tender rimm allcgnnco On 

Jallwas bestowed ike honorary tUlo of collector, wlnloKnnlmnnth . as nnde 

a Efeja and ompowerod actually to collect tbo revenues of I'-y^dpnr^ To ^ar 
tbe end of Jane tbe latter was despatebod to Aonla to eject Ilalrim a.a.vd d Alt, 
wbo bad come tlntbor from the loyal state of Tlampnr to adjust some di^puto 
between Hindis and Muslims Saudat bad, howc^ er, left Aonla before (he nev, 

regiment arm ed 

The raising of these now rogimonls merely meronsed the didienlis of 
mauaffum what was already an almost numnnageablc rubble. 

Tho array cla- ° ° , . . , i i i « /m o 

raours for \my, aad Kbtin Baluidur s army sccms now to ba\ c included 1,018 

raff’^nratimcr^nt cavalry, 24,33Q infantry, and 40 guns. It nas incMtablo 
Fandpur. sbould before long gi vo some t rouble G nmib- 

bugs arose for pay unpaid , and wbon tbo rovcmio of Bis.ilpni at length .arri- 
ved, it was stopped by two regunonls of horse, nbo lioljtcd tliojnsclvcs lo 
Bb 5,000 To provide pay for bis infantry Ragbundlh was given an order on 
tbe Kiyatb tabsild&r, wbo for some reason unknown bad been npjiointcd to 
supersede bun in Farid pnr. When tbe order was presented, bo was baugbtilv 
told that be must wait until tbo instalments for tbo spring hancst were collect- 
ed. From tbe man whom bo regarded ns an intruder ibis provocation was 
more than Raglmnfitb could bear. Assembling several tliousauds of bis clan, lio 
slow tbe tabsildar and tbe tabsilddi's supporters. A regiment of ca^ alrv, w Inch 
hastened to avenge this contempt of established authority, was defeated with 
tbe loss of its Pathdn commander and 50 men. These frays excited great nimcr 
at Bareilly. Both the viceroy and bis prime minister resented Lbo Bbaugblcr'^of 
their tribal brothers, and tbo latter caused two Riyputs to bo blown aw° j from 

Tho viceroy’s re- reflection soon showed tbo impohey of 

vorgo^osiraiigcs the breaking with SO pow evful a body as the Rajputs A Kinsman 

of Jaimal Smgb was released fiom tbo unjust confinement 
to which vengeance bad consigned bun, and Jamial Smgb was binisolf porsuaclcd 

to return to court. But, though outwardly conciliated, tbo Rdjpufs bad beeu 
irrevocably estranged. ‘ 

Tho next jealousy which oecasioned disturbance was that of tbo Nanniabla 

Quarrel with tUo Sayyids, who disliked tbe prosonco of so ki rrn n TT,r> i i ' 
prime minuter. ‘aigoa ilmdu clo- 

was coacaaM .a 
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and plundered. The insulted minister now refused to attend council ; but as 
a body, supposed to bo that of hir. Wyatt, w.is shortly afterwards found in a 
well, many wore convinced of the justice of the accusation against him Soba 
Eam’s appointment was however far too good to ho deserted, and after some 
show of rcluctancp ho was urged into resuming its duties 

Having thus cieatcd an apparent harmony amongst his divided followers, 
Expeditions ngainst Khdn Bahddur resumed the task of strengthening his rale 
Naim TaU could never bo firmly established until 

tho English were oj'octed from the mountain stronghold winch commanded his 
plains. In July, tlieroforo, ho despatched a foico under his grandson to attack 
Naim Tal. But Bam Mir never marched further than Bahori. Afraid to face 
the English, he reassured himself of his valour by pluiidcring the defenceless 
country around In October two officers wore sent, witli a regiment of foot and 
some cavalry, to supersede him if he docliued to advance. He elected to re- 
turn to Bareilly, while tho troops advanced under Ah Khan Mewdti After 
burning Haldwdni and Kot-godown at tho foot of the hills, they were attacked 
and signally defeated by a British force from Naim Tab It was suspected 
that information of the rebel moveraeuts had reached Naini Tal from some 
person at Bareilly. All natives who could road or write English were impri- 
soned for two days, while all Bengdlis were banished horn the city 

This was not the only disappointment which about the same time startled 

the rebel Q-overnment, lu August, Khdn Bahadur had 
Khan Bahfidur pro- “ ' 

tends to receive a despatched costly presents, under a strong escort, to 
/ifitOt from Dehli, emperor at Dehli. But the emperor was engaged 

in a struggle which allowed him little leisure for courtly trifling Weoks passed, 
but the lobe of honour which was expected m returu never came What did 
an ive was tho disturbing rumour of British victories. To revive tbe drooping 
spirits of his followers Khan Bahddur resolved to invest himself with a spurious 
lobe of honour. He caused it to bo noised abroad tuat the imperial gift was on 
its way to Bareilly, and had reached Aonla Some hoi semen were sent to meet 
it, and bring it with suitable state to a garden^ outside the city. On the 2ad 
October, then, Khdn Bahddur proceeded to this garden with as much of glitter- 
ing pomp as ho could muster His elephants aud his followers were arrayed 
in their best. And as the viceroy was invested with the robe, a royal salute and 
tbe shouts of tbe surrounding crowd pioclaimed bis doubtful triumph. It is 
said that at this moment the officer who had conveyed his piesent to Dehli 
suddenly stepped foiward and whispered to Khdn Bahddur that the emperor 
was a piisoner in the hands of tho English. Tbo viceioy’s countenance fell. 

> Then known as Dipoband’s, 
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Ho ^^evlt straight to hispalaco, aud aftorwaids took but little part in the govern- 
inont of the country. 

Aud now tho i ats began to desert the sinking ship. The farm of the 
revonues in Bisalpur and Bndauli had as a conoihatoiy 
ineasuro been granted to Raghunath and other Rdjputs 
They had sworn on Ganges water ini\ed with salt to remain faithful to the rebel 
Govcrninont But Raghunath and his kinsman Kailas felt that after the routs 
at Faridpur they had nothing to gam and everything to lose by fidelity They 
hastened fui lively to Kami T.il, and afterwards lenderod good service in the 
Butish cause. 

To crown his many wbriies, the viccro}’’ was again beset with financial 
Further evnctions difficulties Hc liad managed by plunder and confis- 
Itom tUo v.ceUhy. catlou to amass a laigo quantity of silver ornaments 
These u ore now melted and coined into rupees at a mint established m an 
unjustly confiscated house ^ But the ornaments produced far less cash than 
had been lioped, and it was again thought necessary to imprison the unfortunate 
banker Baijuatli. On this occasion Baijndlh obtained his release by simply brib- 
ing his jailor. Kothing could have been simpler than to kill him and confiscate 
his property, but the uiuider of a Brahman would have greatly incensed the 
Hindus In the same month of October, popular feeling was dangerously 
stirred by the death of another hoi}'' man who had perished on account of his 
uealtli Spies said that one bundled thousand rupees were concealed in the house 
of B.aldeo Gir, an influential Qosdin of parg.ina Dunka, and two Pathdn officers 
rode from Bareilly one night to plunder it Reaching the Gostiin’s home at day- 
break, they found he had prepared to receive them by barring his doors. They 
at length obtained entrance through a backyard, aud seizmg his miatress by 
the hair, threatened her with furtliei ill-treatment unless she showed u here the 
treasuie was concealed. Seated on the housetop, the Gosain witnessed their 
ungallant behaviour Ho fired at them a musket loaded with small copper 
coins, killing both at one discharge Foi this act the tahsildi'u of Shahi arrested 
Baldeo, sending him and several of his kinsmen into Bareilly for tiial. The 
Muslim Judge before whom the case was tried justly released them, on Ihe 
ground that they had been unjustly attacked. The reward of this righteous 
decision was his dismissal ; while the kinsmen of the slaughtered Pathdns seized 
Baldeo and cut him to pieces with then swoids A mouth or tuo later Baijndth 
was again confined and his house searched, on the ground that some Europeans 
were concealed theiein None being found, Baijudth was brought before Khdn 
Bahadui and asked foi money. Oniefusalhe and his sons were accused of 
1 That of ono R&mprashad, irho had rofosed to take office as treasurer. 
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correpondcnce witli tlie English atNaini Till, and loaded with irons, Tboy wern 
at length released, as before, by payment of Rs. 2,800 to the superintendent of, 
the jail. 

After the fall of Dohli (September 19) the district was invaded by a 
Arrival of rebel swarm of lobol refugees Chief amongst t,hese was 
d'stncts! Walidfid Khdn of Mnlegarh, to whom Khan Bahddur 

granted an allowance of Rs 15 daily. The presence of such fugitives was 
awkward, as they were a standing contradiction of thefalsenows which the viceroy 
from time to time circulated Troopers were secretly sent out from Bareilly, to 
return publicly with tidings of victories gained over the English at Lucknow, 
Debli, and Earukhabad. To rouse the enthusiasm which these distrusted 
announcements had failed to excite, the aid of religion was enlisted. The 
green standard of Muhammad was raised in the Husaini garden, and all 
tiiio believers were invited to rally beneath it for war against the infidels. 
So long as food was given to the volunteers, about 200 men of low degree 
remained around the flag , when the dole was discontinued, they deserted. 
The same policy was repeated some months later, when the Muslim fiag 
■was supplemented by a holy Hindu standard (patdka) unfurled on tbe 
banks of tbe Rdmganga. But the result was oven more disappointing than 


before. 

Meanwhile another expedition had been made against Naini Tfil. 

Tlio cxpctliiions Ghuhiin Haidar Kbfui, with a largo foico of all arms 
aRBimt Noini Tnlarc -on i , i , -o 

rcncv,etl from Bareilly, was joined at Baheri by Fa/d Hakk 

v'ltb tlio troops from Pihbbit Advancing to tho foot of the hills, they 
commenced their ascent at night, under tho guidance of a man who said tliat 
ho had just escaped from an English prison, and would show thorn an un- 
defended path But tboy bad not climbed far before they were fired on by a 
picket, and Ibmking they bad been led into an ambush tboy at once 
turned and fled , most continued their flight to Bareilly, but a detachment 
under an officer named Habib-ullfih remained at Bahori. This detachment 
aftcruarcls surprised the police station at Kuladfiugi, where tho Monidabadand 
Kami Tul road ascends tho hills Killing tho police officer m charge, they des- 
patched his head to Baieilly Annoyed at the scanty reward which attended 
this exploit, Hablb-ulKih shortly afterwards quitted Bareilly for Lucknow. 
But before ho left, in January, another distinguished refugee had arrived. 
Only two days after the false announcement of rebel victories at Earukhabad, 
the rebel Naw-b of that place made his ill-timed appearance. An exactly 
siniilai exposure took place towards tho close of tho same month. A trooper 
brought nows of the complete defeat, at Lucknow, of tho British army , and a 
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few days later letters arrived announcing that the rebel Niina Sahib uas flying 

\ 

towards Bareilly.^ 

Feeling that disasters were thickening east, west, and south, Khan 
Bahddur made one last desperate effort for success on the north. The opening 
of February saw then hole of his available forces massed at Bahcri, under 
Muhammad Ali, for an attack upon Naim Tdl The army had advanced north- 
wards as far as Charpura, uheu it was mot by an English force and utterly 
routed, with the loss of Groneral aud Lieutenant-General (February 3) A fcv. 
rebels halted at Baheri, under Mahmiid Khdn. The icst fled to Bareillv, uhcrc 
the viceroy received them with indignant reproaches. Worthless con ards,” lie 
explained, “you take ten days to march from B.uoilly to Charpura, but onlv 
one to return after seeing the English ” Feai ing that the English might follow 
up their victory by an advance on Bareilly, be sent guns and men to join 
Mahmdd Khdu in entrenchments at Babori. At the same time a force of all 


arms under Fazl Hakk was marched through Pilibhit to Barmdeo, to resist a 
rumoured British advance fiom Ahnora. 

The rebel chief felt indeed that the ,dny of aggression was past, and that 
An aggressive policy the future he must confine his efforts to resistance 

of defencf'* despatched an enr oy u itli gift, to 

^^®^«^^‘^J^sofPatinla aud Kashmir, urging them.'for the 

sake of their Sikh religion, to help him against tho infidels (Gth Februarv) 
Wha becama of tlie envoy axil never, porliaps, bo knoan. But Ms clesna/i 
c early shows that KhSn Bahddnr despaired of convert.ng Mlo ,alo„r 
lehgions zeal of bis own Hindus and Muslims. 

Bnftberobolbor 

Inmself in a false pos.lion. Disgusted at the failure of 
cow-butebery m the city, and fimfitened at tlm vo i fo suppi es 

tie British forces, bo losolved to Lort at ft ? , » 

English Commander-in-Chief arrived at J ilHl When tlr 

march the forces ont to oppose him at Par' 
iho cowardly Hmdn fled^by way of Bfsall’’"' 
were Muslims from the east and west Afr ft° f 

Prince Kroz Shah, who had passed thr^^ T n “ (Maroli 15 

^otamed with about a *„„sand followe™” 

Bareilly, passing on into the n i j’ flogeied bat a few days in 
rebel of N.jibab:d '“‘"t of ApS 

C.v.p„e » , 1 . from Bijnor. 

bell, altcnvards Lord Clyde ‘-bahjabSnpur. Comminde?.i2fc£v?s^S^rc^^^^^ 

88 ° encamp. 
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TVitli tlio close of that month it was clear that no hope was left. British 

^ , , , forces were advancing thiongh the adjoining districts of 

Defeat of the rebels ^ a a j o 

at the Nakatia bridge, Shahjahslnpurj Morfidahad, and Budaiin Tbe rebel admm- 
Maystb, 1868 . istration was at its wit’s end It was at fiiat determiaed 

to throw entrenchments across the roads converging fiom those districts on 
Bareilly. Forces were sent out and a few defensive woiks raised. But the 
idea was soon abandoned, and while no measures wore taken to strengthen 
that city, lb was resolved t-o make the final stand at Bareilly On the SOtli 
April the British columns of Morddabad and Biidauu gained decisive victories 
at Bisauli and Kakrilla respectively. The latter force afterwards joined the 
column of the Commander -in-Ohief, and with it entered this district from 
Shdhjahdnpur. Sir Colin Ciuipbell reached the banks of the Kakatia near 
Bareilly on the 5th of May, and easily louted the rabble that Khdn Bahddur 
had sent to defend the bridge That same evening the late viceroy fled the city 
which for nearly a year he had misruled Accompanied by the Najfbabad 
ISTawdb, he reached Pilibhit, and thence made good his escape into Oudh. On 
the lestoi ation of Butish order in that proviuc e, he fled to ISTepul , but, being 
surrendeied by the Nepdlese in 1860, was hanged in front of the Kotwdh at 
Bareilly before an immense crowd of scowling Muslims. 

A few of hi3 followeis remained at Bareilly, to be defeated on the 6th 
Arrival of tho Mo- May by the Morddabad column On the 7th, Bntish 
May 6tb° ’ authority was restored m the city, and thence made itself 

felt throughout the district Resistance was at an end, Followmor the exam- 
ple of rebels less hold than himself, Mdhmud Khdu quitted his post at Baheri 
and fled into Oudh, Thus ended in Bareilly the rebellion of 1857-58. To the 
historical observer the most curious symptom of its feverish course was the 
absence of administrative talent and organising power Revolutions, elsewhere 
so fertile in the obtrusion of able men, here served merely to emphasize secta- 
rian prejudices and local jealousies, 

During the twenty years succeeding the great rebellion the history of 
Bareilly has been richer than that of most neighbouring dis- 
tricts The scarcity or famine of 1860-61 was succeeded in 
1869 by a similar calamity and the peace of the two principal towns was in 1871 
disturbed by iiots exactly similar in their origin to thatof 1837. 
A cycle of 34 years had again brought round the coincidence 
of Ramnauami and Muhariam. The formei fell on the 30th March, 1871, or the 
8th of the Muhammadan month named after the latter. At Bareilly the R&m-* 
nauamiis observed by conveying an idol of Rdmato a grove on the outskirts of the 

^ 5«/)rapp 663-64, 


Riots of 1871, 


At Bareilly, 
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and tlio mob melted away witboufc awaiting a second volley. A certain amount 
of disturbance continued until afternoon nest day, when tlie arrival of some 
caTali*y from Bareilly completely quieted the town. In the course of the riot 
one person had been killed and 26 persons wounded. 

Special inquiries were at once oidered by Groveinment, with the result 
of showing that those outbreaks were clearly premeditated.^ 
JCmeuie in the jni . ^ Judge of the High Court held an estraordmary original 

criminal sessions at Bareilly, sentencing 5 iiotors to death and 8 to transporta- 
tion for life Some of those sentenced to tiansportation were afterwards the 
ringleaders in a senoiis emeiUe within the jail. The Superintendent had 
issued a most injudicious older, directing that the sacied thread should bo 
removed from such Hindu prisoners as n ore it.^ This induced the Hindus to 
make common cause with the Muslims , and together they succeeded in 
breaking out of the barracks. But before they could scale or otherwise pass 
the main wall they were ovei taken by watchmen and armed police. A conflict 
ensued, the prisoners defending themselves with staves torn from the looms. 
After three volleys from the police the outbreak was quelled. The casualties 
amongst the prisoners ncrc 7 killed and 31 noundod. 

Tho momouablo facts of the past few years have been the completion of 
the cunent land assessment, 1872 , tho opening of tho Oiulh and Rohilkhand 
B.uln.ay, 1873, tho Pnneo of W.ilos’ nsit, 1S7G, and tho famine of 1877-78. 
Bcltci communications may perhaps tend to avert aiocaricnco of such calami- 
ties as that last uamed, and it is liopcd that the no.vt event of note may be the 
opening of alight i.aihiav to Pilihlnt. 

' Theso inqiiTicR were coiiQuctcd b} the late Mr. F 0 Maync, C B , Commisaioiicr of Allali- 
abad, and.Mr C 1’. Carnucluitl, tbeii Inspcclor-Gcncrnl of I’olico * Tlio sacred 

thread or ronat iiim is a fa^b of tbin strings knotted together and worn, like the Bash of a 
lOitiuiisiontd tthcci, from tl.t left thculdtrto the right side of the waist 
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llnliill.il will !iH‘l thi’ < xiirl <<i It (‘'►v • riitl rtil« f. Im min', f '*'* wi i * |r to {> > - ' 
1,70’> iilo'-ijiii'i mul 1 7/)') I wr'h '1 n • I itt« r lur iS " tu,i * Iv \ ] w !■ i .v 

\ ast cs.i^t^i’r.ilinn ; i'lU (•< |ii I'n* jrn'u •*! fn ' titnuiM lit; tnrm r 1 1 .j. I 
Ijcl'H Inst'il on laut. Tin* Irr't ohy t-* lli it itti u t t!i otiniutf n,,' t!i 

rnihsay-st.ilion uro till) JnrmM> ni'l nmi'* I p tl n,'* i>( o'lu* lb' <_\_v i I Ahm i, 

!ica\nlior of loitiiiii) uinli r ll.ifi/ U ihin it ’ Tiu ju \l iro tho lutiuorunj 
biirmcs of tho (own iholl, a^i t!ti'\ nso aboM) tliu trus ui the thHtatiti*. 

In Kil.i, Ganj, oi Aoula KI|''h .iro ociitro.i ino'.t of llie prim tp vl bmhlui^;' 

Jl (Jonus ih name lioiii tho sm ill oistle, still st uidini;, in 
Kilnor AoiihJ.lm* , , » . t ii , r„. 

wliioli tho jfolulla clnolt un-. hthl tiicii co.trt Inii coti- 

faibls of t\\o ^auK, ontorod Irom (ho street by a pl.un and unttiipo^in^ 

oalc\\.ty. Alonjf tho inuoi ^\all3 ot the \.irds aro latiyed \arioin brick 

buildings wIioHO dilapidation is luoro ton“'[)iciioiis than their sue In tho 

outer court, against tlio wall which diMde> it Irom tho itinor, stands tiio 

dfjo(m-A/i(huJ, or hall of audionco — nn ojicn pillaied structure winch m i_\ once 

lia\o liad Eoino claim to beauty. In the innci aio somo buildings used iintd 

u few yeai s back for the accoinuiodatioii ol tahsili and polite-station. Almost 

opposite tho gateway of tho castlo stands tho luosipio of tho p.iymaster 

' I'roni notes tiiKcn Iw llip com[>ilpr iltitfiipn pirsonnl vi-it ut Aoiuil ' ’this SaijiU 

Alinirnl wnn n mini of pnncilt) im will an nalour Till* f.u/inaii i liaKmjt informs that lit i* is 

cnllid '• bliatiji Mnfin,” amt cniplo^cit I'} Ktilinial lii tla mj,otiiiK>uj prinatiu^ the lalllt 
ol Duunrl, buyra p loB 


Ao'.i A mv. 


r,^'7 

Sni.li'ir Kirin, '\li» (In 1 in 177J Knl ilit' nin I onn';|iiinioip ■^cpuU'lirr in tins 
] Tri ol llii'liinn i'- n \oU\ tlirro-diuncil wlmli, ns pros^ixin" tlio 

ii 111 ini' Ilf "'niir rlncfniir*- w ifr, i*- 1 iin-Mi ;i'> (In' I'n^niii'-^. 'J’lio ^nrofnl jircpoi - 
<if stiojlirr t-'iiili in (Ins fpnr(«'r, lli'' I’lnlmr]!, nr inch c-doinod ino'iqim 
ofilir Mt'mrd rv(i’1i Khiii. nn' iiisn!li''i<ni( (•» nt-nio for ils slnldnncss nnd 
wTiil nf sirr 'J Ik' (no jniiini d 'IriMts n.nf nii si.ni<* rr^prol ildn hnildin^Sj and 

I’ow in (In ir innv in i<nnr\ ‘^Irnrtnns -ipis nf rdiirniii" pm^pordy Tlio 

lii^i"-*. lunisn nr r nlii r mlit i 'ion of Imn «, is (1 i' p ihm ol llnldni Sn.'nl it '\Ii. 
Afi- 1 lillin;: a sjjl.ordiin(n p 'sumii nnd< r (hr M niislr itn-Cnlli-rfor of I’lnhiin, 
iliis nr'ill-'in 111 n(‘ iin> d ln;di n|’i. o niid< r iii<’ Nt.\ di of I’v iinpiir and Ills 

srrr. '^s HI rniitin," (li<‘ K ’m ]• IsrHniia;,i5 Ips In 'ni nielli lono 1 ibo\o' iSinco 

I'is <1, nil l.is fa’iiil' 1’ IS l a] idi\ d< i\ < d 

r I’l 1 Kaira is i <li 11 il\ <’ i\.d< d \ ill ir;4' siirrniindi' 1 Ii\ a prind old lint’s 

\ dl. uliali dnii'st < ntitli s n (<) I f ( oil. d a fori From llin 
' ^ v.lac’t 1 ' ino’ niiii<*.'. 1) it rninniis, tlio plaoo jirolnldv 

1 n ' s 1 ' ‘ ] itlr ' I f 'i It lias i ^ood nian\ sm ill Imiisi s of both l)aI,od 
T’ d mil inlb’*!. In' nil' 1 n is mn d th- jiroa iiliii_' niati ri il Oior (lio«o 
M, di 1 , 01 ' .s )-) tF d ' of ibo Ki'ri touifs tlr' lolt\ rosulcnco of ono 
A]ndi a a l*r 'H '* K'a! in oi. 

,Tii I M n'b < '* r I a K itra. ill ■ bub-v. ilb’d oiitloMiio of imii} ncrc?, lies 
'.(otniib nj tl'i* t ill' I nlio w ro'l'.d lloliilkli ilid from tlio 

'i'( .Ml Ml (1 oniinoii nf tlinl'-bb I'lnjn'ror' Tlio mausoleum of AH 

In’ 

Miiliiniiini is ri si^l on a liinb pliiiib, isicndod b\ a (li^dit 
f r als o! a d' “< 'I ; A bii^'o intii mud ibrou s jis inn 'tcross Ibc '■I iir, is it 
to foil id ij'priM'b ’J)"’ loin’ll' I 1: is a I ii s,|naro biiddino mirmoiinlcd in 
(bo n iiln* !i'. a d nil' in 1 it tlr' t uni>>i - b, oi t loon d oiip'd is On each w ill, 
b'lH'iiiib" ciijM'li': ri'- too s,|n irc-slufn.,1 niniarols Tlio interior consists 
of til' s,j,j,r<'dnl ( b itnboi Im m nb the domo in-l its snrroniulni!; cloister On 
tb< a 11s of lb' former, V. liu li 1 oiil'iiiis (liepr iao ol the ( Inof, aro inscribed 
" \ 'T il Inrdls ippiopt I ite t'‘\ts fnnn lb'* Kiinin On (lioso ol the I if lor m u' 

1," (disoi i ( d till’ ( ban u do 1 • ton Unres ol sea <'i il Brilisli .ni'I n itn e li i\ cllei s. 
Theiiinieol Siinib !i IS boon ins'la distm;r,|,slK'd in min\ litdds , but that is no 
uisonaaliyit sb'mld obtrii'lo ilsell on the a\ ills winch shtdl'n (liodopnfod 
ore it of ollioi f undies Tlio tomb oilers no exception, as io;;irds matciial, to 
tlio eoncral rnlo in Ibis p irt of llic toimlra It is ol butk |)lahloiod with i/nt- 
voin Interest in an anti stial moiinmcnl will pi ob ibl^ puw cnl (ho JN'awal 
ol IFimpnr from .illowiiie the buildiuo u, i.dl below Us piotcnl lair stalo oL 
njian. 

> 1 '. 131 . 
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On nic.s;imc jilmlli a'., anil on f itljor ■'itlc of, l]ie orrafor nnnsolcum are 
iil.u f'd h\o oilier loiijl)'. Ouroiu of flic-e i>i built a neat little 

Oilier (oniln. 

ino=f|iie; (lie oilier, llial of All MtilKUmnad’*, son B.'i'lullali/ 
is enclosed onlj by a li;^dil iiveoni y seroi n v. itb domed above^ at llio corner' 
The surionndin;^ enelosnre, %sliu’li iscnllu ded, eonl'tifis man) olbrr (oinbi iJiit 
the ilclicsl roller lion of sin It iiioiitiiivni-. is i^ronpi fl aronnd a m i;^iiifieciiL stair- 
Pidod tank wliirli fares the soullii'in ''dr Here, amid the tall "rO'S brncatli the 
ticca, Holiill.i rhu.ili) inii'l line been bune I b\ the sriindron 

Kucha ]v. lira anrl Suiii arc bn "ii Mlla 2 < 'ol Iheordmar) n"rir’iilfnral t\ pe, 
KacliftKnirn Ihrtr inhabit uits In in;^, like su allou s, in miid-bitiU sheds 
nnJ barul modem public bnildines of Aonl i arc the poheo- 

stalion (Isl (lass), the iah'-di, (ho talnili sclaxil, the dispensTr) endoued In 
Hakim Saadal Ah, and the impi'iid [losl-odieo. A Itle^raph-onico is attached 
to ilic raIl\\a^-st umn. 

The Chaukidari Act (XX of IboG) is in furro and in 1S77-7.S the house-tax 
Ihcrchy imposed, added (n a hdanro (U' .*13) from the preceding )car, "a\c a 
total income of Rs 2,105. Tlie cspoiiditnrc, nlncli was chiotly on poheo and 
confaon.ancy, amonnlcd to IN 1,GSG. Tho number of houses iv.as in the samo 
ycai lockonod at lls 2,097, and of th so 081 wore assessed with the lax, whoso 
incidcnco was Rs 2-2-'l por hnnso assessed, and Ro 0-3-0 per licad of popiiki- 
iiou. The local ir.ado is plight, Inil h.is increased since the railway made Aonl i 
the nearest station to Bndaun A metalled road now connects the former with 
the latter, and thioue[li tlic latter with other Iai"o cities across tlie Ganges 

The iiamo of Aoula is in all probability derived from the Iialf-sacrcd tree 
so called (Emblica jiufjjobalun^, F/ii/llan'Jiiis emhhea) That 
name is first incnlioncd about 1380 A. D,“ wlicn the 
siiiiounding connliy became a royal forest The forest is again referred to 
in 1418, W’hcii the Kalcbn^'as, who then occupied the towm and neighbourhood, 
were foiced to seek its lofngo In llio reign of Akbar (1.556-1605) Aonla was 
considered of snlTicicnt importance to bo created capital of the parganah 
xvluch still bcais its name It confinuod to ho held by Katchiijas until 
about 1730, w’hcu the assassination of its chief, Duja Singh, was procured 
by Ah Muhammad. Ah shortly aftorwaids made the towm Ins icsulciico ; and 
its most prosperous eia peihaps began with his ictmn fioni exile in 1748 Foi 
more than a quaitor of a conlnry Aoula remained the site of the Rohilla comt; 
and here, as already shown, aic biiiiod most of the gioat Rohilla chiefs. Some 
suipiiso must uudoiibtodly bo felt that the i dies of (his poued aio not moro 
magiuficeuL. Aonla would have been a iai hiici city li ioi oveiy half doicn 
1 He died lu 1761 ’ p 97 
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ti£ village) in this intcrmeilmlc region. Anollicr iiain runs sonthwarJs from Dcokoln, 


above the dam, towards Turkunia, Thus tho 

Mllngcs 

watered wholly or in part from the 

Rampura-Dcokola dam and tho channels connected with 

it may bo enumerated ns below — 

1. 

Bnmpura 

8 

Barnkhorii 

2 

Hookoln 

9 

Ptirnnpur, 

3 

KhangawSn Slijtim 

10 

Anandpur 

4 

Kadnuna 

11. 

Bfiranagnr 

6 

Ajndhin 

12 

Bnjhora 

C 

Cbampatpur 

n 

lialigawito 

7 

Man 

14 

Glrandnngar 

Tho irrigation 

system of (ho Atarclicndi 

dam 18 much more evtensne It begins avith 


(he Katrn, wliioh is really in the lower part of its course a backwater of Iho Aril, The Tillages 


along the Katra and the Aril got their water direct from both ri\ors Proceeding down tlio 
Aril after its junction with the Katra, the first large irrigation channel is (hat which runs 
from the Lohari bridge along the north-western border of the Aonla road, and subsequently 
crosses under the road and continues its south-westerly course till it joins a channel leading to 
Bilauri, through several other villages About three-quarters of a mile below the Lohari bridge 
a wide and deep nalariins back from the Aril eastwards, and subsequently breaks into threo 
channels — one running south-east towards Nisoi, another eastwards towards Ismailpur, and the 
third and largest turning northwards and crossing under the Aonla road three-quarters of a 
mile north-east of the Lohari bridge Tina iiala, whore it leaves the Aril, is called the Manau- 
naKliazina. About a mile further down the Aril Is crossed by the railway bridge Along tho 
southern side of tho railway is a water course made to protect the embankment. It is tho 
common ' chaugaza’ of thacouiitrj This water-course carries water eastwards as far as a 
drainage channel called the Khalnsi nadi, which should give water to Gudauli and the adjacent 
villages Fin il j , there is a cliaunol on tho left bank of tho ri\ or near the dam, and two on tho 
right bank These give water to Atarohcndi and badulluhganj Tho villages watered ivholly 
or in pan are ns follows 

1 Khajur Dundi 

2 Ghunsl 

3 li^hgawnn 

4 bb&diimgar 

6 Mfiupur 
C Lohari 

7 llnrwapur 

8 Dliakaura 

9 Atarclicndi 

10 I’hulnsi 

11 Paiga 
12. BhSmpur 

13 Bahjuia 

14 Chakarpur 

16. Bllita Cliauhan 
16 Kainaria Dfindi 

17. Bilauri 

18 Moraura 

19 Ismftilpiir 

20 Amriiiili 

21 Nohora LTnsnnpiir 

22 Nurpur Buziirg 

23 Pahladpur 
24. Nisoi 
25 .Talnlganj 
20 lliiwinagar 

27 Bibta Buznrg 

28 Sadnll&bganj 
29, Fnthganj 


}■ Along the banks of the Katra or the Aril 


. .J 

.. 1 


! By tho channel which sots off at the Lohan 
i bridge. 


1 

1 

J 

.'I 


By thcLInnnuna Ehardnaand the railwav water- 
course 


■n I 

... J 
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■JO Gudauli 
31 Muhammadginj 
Jlutia 

3a. llasnmpar 

34 Cliingt 

35 Bhiodaura 

36 Kirpia 

37 Malgawan 
3S Jagmanpur 


...I 


J- By the Khalasi nadi and its connected cliannela, 


• •• 


“ Not all tlicfie vilhgca were watered this year The last year when the system wos 
ID good working order was 1283 fash (1876-76A D ) In that jear the lands of 32 Milages were 


watered, eomprisinga total area of Government bighas 6,909 

“Such being the nature and extent of the Aril irrigation system, the objections to its 
present state fall under two mam heads, viz , (i) the uncertainty of the water-supply, and (.*) 
the wastefulness of distribution 

‘(I) The Earapura-Dcokola dam has been regularly made year by year. But the 
Atarchendi dam has not been made properly since 1263 fosli , and even in that year the supply 
of water was not at all equal to what it should be As ctplained above, there are two dams 
f in Atarchendi — one to hold the Aril up, and one to prevent the Anl from backing down into 
the Pairiya These dams are made by the zamindars of Atarchendi, a community of Thakurs 
who have multiplied on what was once a fine estate until they have for the greater part sunk 
into indigents According to the wujtbularz, it is their business to build the two dams, 
and they arc allowed to recover water-rates at two per cent on the revenuo of 44 villages 
watered This provision has, however, for many years remained practically a dead letter 
The cost of the two dams is about Rs. 350 They arc both built of earth with straw mi\cd to 
hold it 

“1 he dam on the Anl proper is supposed to last for a term of years , while that across tho 
mouth of the I’airiya should be broken every rainy season, so ns to afford relief to the flood 
water, and renewed immediately after the end of tlic rams, so ns to catch n good supply for the 
winter and hot seasons The Thikurs, however, have neither the means nor tho public spint to 
perform tlics duty cfllclcnily Dubu Girdhfiri Lil, of Bdauri, Ins recently obtained by purchase 
tv rights of some of these men in the dams, but without co-opemtion from the Atarchendi 
zamindars tiicrc is no certainty that he will be able to carry tho work through year after year 
In 12’4 and 1253 fash there was no dam at all, and great Buffering and loss to tho cultivators 
was the result In 12SG fash the dams a\crc not built till Notember (1378), and tho supply of 
water was insufficient 

“ My dinncb for December and November contain mention of the expedients which had to 
be employed in order to get n supply of water Briefly, I had to go several times to llampura* 
Dcokola and cut the dam there at its eastern end At last by January the Atarchendi dam 
avas tolerably full, and a considerable area was under irngation But tho water nover reached 
tlic Khala-.! nadi, and all the villages dependent on that nadi has c been left dry , and similarly 
with the group of villages dependent on the channel from the Lohari bndge The rams of the 
present year (1879) will nndoubtcdly sweep away the dam on the Aril proper, as avcll as that on 
the mouth of the Pairiya, and the whole business will be to do again next year, with probably 
the same amount of trouble in cutting the Eampura-Deokola dam, and the same danger of a 
cjllisioa between the Thakurs of Ilampura and those of Atarchendi Besides, it is not certain 
that tho Rimpura-Dcokola dam will always have water enough to spare. This happened to 
I'C the case in the present year, and the villages dependent on tliat dam were in no way pre- 
juliccJ But in other circumstances It would obviously be unjust to insist upon tliclr doing 
without water tint tlic Atarchendi “ystem might have it. 
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inPviG^TroK tromthf. \ril. 

''Another ninl verv iniport-int point 1 “= the mcrc'i'nnc ilifncxiFy of nnkinp n pooit Jini 
'This nrrUc=i both to the Ra-nourvPccknH mil to the tno Afnrchcnili ilnm^ I'lif c^pccnlb to 
the two latter. Where the flam breaks the Hoot oatcr <iconia a pro it hole m the b. . 1 , ami nett 
vear s daui h s to bo bm't ci her higher or tovaer down the nvor The K mipura-Dcoko’a datn 
haabeen gradnalU mOMiig higher up. while both the Atircheiiili dania have been movnp 
lower down. Theie chuiccs be^d c- throwing land out of cuUn atioii, condnee to the 
insecnntv of the oains, and di^couriee the rvunidlra from n'tomptnip to rebuild them if 
they arc casually broken by late shower-^, waa the ease with the Atarchcndi dam of 1234 
fasli 

“ Again, if the diet is a solid struetnre and la«ts screral \ cars, there is a new difficulty 
in the shape of c-etpe channeU The have ilwaiaa tcnle-’cv to beeoino the nmn strenni 
in course of time This has happened to one escape chai ml of the 15 inip.ira-iacokola and to 
one of the Atarc''cndi dam, while " second escape cninnel of ilio latter ln« had to be stopped 
to prerent a similar resul*, and ns -bote noted, the present new escape of the irimpura-Dea- 
Cola dam cinnot for the same reason continue to be used man years / 

•'(2) The wastefulness of distribution is vert great Dclow the Fampnra Deokola dam, 
half a mile of water is wnfcd in filling up the old escape clnancl above mentioned, which 
IS now a deep backwater, perfeettr useless, irncatinir nothing Tlic Koh nadl n snmhrback- 
w-atcr which serves onlv as a nselos' absorbent The svsicms of the Lohan bridge cbanncl, 
thohTaaanna Kharana. ind the Kbilisi nidi, are nil wasteful in the crtreiiie The water is 

i 

supposed to find its wai from one nsli to another through n succession of shallow ba'ns 
t'faf'ri) , nnd unlO'S the riicr ts fairli tlioding its banks, the'c ualns and hashis swallow up 
nil the surplus before it roaches the gruip of Milages it is meant for It Ins nlrcatlr been 
noted that this was win* Iiaaponcl 'h's icar as regards the Lohin and Khahsi branches Tho 
new railwar water course which has taken the place of one of the old drainage lines alTords 
a striking contrast to this wasteful systrni It lia« earned water tins rear much forthor than 
would ever have been tho ca'c aec'rding to the old plan > One of tho r.anmidars of Gndauli 
wanted to make a nen strsij.ht cut to Ills village this icir, but was prevented hy their 
opposUmn, nnl tlic c mseqnonco was that the village nev^r got any water nt all In 
Atavchcndi Itself they like to see t!ic Streets tloodcJ by rni of ensuring a good supplv of 
water.’ 

AoisLV, u parganab of tho tabsil jnsl nicntioncil. 13 bonncletl on tlio norfh 
bv parwanab and tahsil ‘Mitganj, tbo frontiot sonictinics coinciding avilli tho 
aanablc course of fbo KAmganga rupr , on the ayest by parganab Saranb and 
tbo Rudaun district, betnw in places dnidcd from the former by tbo Aril and 
Pairha uvers , on the south, as:am by Bmlaiin, fiom avbich it is severed for 
a short distance by tbe mu db uadi and on tbo cast by parganab Sanolia, 
the Aril awain supplying, with it^ aftluent tho Katra, an occasional boundary! 
Its total area, aecording to tho ofbcnl statemoot last quoted, was 127 squais 
miles aud GIS acres, a measurement winch is a few acres larger than tb.afc of 
the scientific rovouuo survey Details of ,ts population and revenuo udl bo 

hereafter given The parganab oonta ins 2 GS or estates, distributed 

amongst 225 villages or vmtzas, 

liner® *»b.olntelv object to any interference with these old drainage 
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Like all other parganalis of the same tahsil, Aoula may he roughly 

divided into two portions — the Ihddir or Tl'imganga flats iii 
rhysical features. if,, ,, i , , 

the north, and the hnngar or uplands in the south and 

centre. The basin of the sluggish Aril, which crosses its area from north-wost 
to south-east, is too small to be treated as distinct from the rest of the uplands. 
The Aril is joined by the Pairiya near the western, and quitted by the Naw.ib 
nadi near the eastern boundary. It leccives also on its northern bank the Kuh 
and the Katra, two intermittent tributaries rising, when they rise at all, uithm 
the parganah itself. The name of Paiiiya is applied not only to the stream 
properly so called, but to an old ator-bearing bed of the Aril ^^hlch quits tbo 
latter j'ust north of the castled Atarchendi, to j'oin at last tho Nawbb nadi. 
The ISTauab nadi ■was originally a canal dug by tho Nauab Ah Muhammad 
Kh.m (17 30-49). It flows south and west, to rejoin the Aril on the soulli-eastern 
border 

Tho Rdmganga khbdir of Aonla occupies in fertility a placo miduay 
hclwcon that of tho aacslcm Sarauh and c.istem Sancha The diflorenco 
in elevation between it and bfing-tr tracts is generally small ; indeed, tho 
latter can show hollows lower than any in tho Pdmganga basin. Tho 
lowest recorded points are 528 feet above tho 'ea at Mahtia Dandi and 
the deserted site of Danpur; tlio highest is 779 feet at Mutlakpur or 
Gulurguon. Tho flatness of tbo upland landscnpo is relieved solely by 
lou saudlnlh, or by tbo ■'ballou r.a\ mos winch fringe (bo banks of streams. 
Tim lov.lauds by the Uumganga arc of course an unadulterated plain, dia'iod 
o’lU by beds -which tbo fickle ri\cr has deserted, to revmit lu times of 
floo ! Put the scencr-v m not -without its bcaiilic-^ Sombre irroscs and 
grtin gu.ua-orthards ‘■uppl} a aerdnro c\cn when tho crops base Iiccu cut 
a 111 summer has parclie 1 tlic land Tucro are sand) lines hedged with fall 
pampa5-gra=5, an I in the ■^outh-e i-^tern portion ot the uplands wide patches 
of wlnl was once an unbroken (//<''/ forcat Put the lirigbt scarlet flowers 
of this tree arc becoming jcarl\ a rarer sight, and tbo di mauds of the 
fiiT-iating railwaj ma\ before long ha\o deprned tho blue-bull of bis la^t 
n ma iiing coscr. The la^-t leopard was diot heroin 1S71. Bare or unciil- 
tu itid p itches arc scarce Put it i-, said that on the great thar plain, south of 
l'''anbad and Sendha in the same tract, not a hlade of gras^ will grow On 
other waste plots marketable gra^-e-, are bivnn.int enough. Belling at good 
j rn. s to the lumberers of Aonla Ainongit ‘-uch growth-, is tho fragrant 
g'l'idiir (Ar. Irc/ioycn whose root supplies the JJiatf /in-> u=ed in 

na’ iiig dcor-scrtciis 


AONIiA. PAUGAKATI. 


VOS 


The soils of tins foUilo paiganali aio as usual divulca inlo loamy {(h,ntat\ 
clajey (mnllvjdr), and -^andy {bhir) moulds orciijning rcs- 
Irrigaiioiu pcotivcly 5i0, 211, and 2-i‘n pev ccnl of llic culli\nlod 

area. Their pioduclucncss is increased by a fair allowance of irrig.alton, cliicfly 
fiom livers and ivclls Tn the yeai of incasurcnionts foi the cnrrenl sclllemeat, 
itwas asceitaincd that 26 8 per cent of flic iotal aica was acfu.ally walcrcd 
Or, deducliugfiom tho tolnl area tlio Unidtr, which requucb irng.alion only 
in exceptional 3 ’ cai 5 , we find that of the reminder 31 / pci coid is watered, 
and 47 5 irrigable fiom oMsting sources In the llimganga b»sin water is 
found within 8 or Ofect from the surface, and in the upland within from 16 to 
26 feet The s} stem of ungation from the Aril was described in the lost 
article Tlio wells of the uplands arc worked with Inillocks and leathern 
buckets. 


The products of the pargnnah arc as U'^iinl almost entirely ngnculturnl, 
Prodacts, markets, and •'G’d important niamif.iclnrcs Ihcro aro none, Tim 

comraumcntions principal Staples arc, for tlio aiiliinm hai vest, ioyrn 

millet and rice, with a little cotton and indigo ; for tlio spring hartc't, wlicat, 
barley, and chick*poa or gram. Indigo ciiltn alien is cxtonding, and eoioral 
small factories liaio been started by natnes sinco Iho rebellion of 1S.57. Tlio 
rices grown aic coaiso in variety and infeiior in onllnrn , but about a quarter 
of the total aica is r/oc«d/(i, a term which licrc means land sown with spring 
crops after bearing lice m autainn The nverngo outturn of wheat per aero 
(l,079lb3jis much gicalcr than that of Fianco oi Prussia, and slightly 
greater than that of Ireland in 1780. In ono ■Milage (Kntsfiii), indeed, 
the outtuni was found to exceed the general avoiago of England (I,GS0lb ). 
A sale foi the local produce is found at the chief tow ns or i illagos, Aonia, 
Gurgtion, Slnupuri,^ and Mannuna At tho two foiincr weekly markets 
are held Bnt tho communications of tho pargan.ah aro not, such as to 
foster trade. The Oudb and Rohilkhaiid Railw.ay, with a station at Aonla 
passes through its centre; and a metalled ro.ad connects the station with 
Budaun. But the uumetalled lino from Baieilly ivlnch joins tins road is tho 
only remaining highway W est of tho Naw fib nadi ai e tho usual village tracks 
But between that river and the Sauelia border lies a most difHcuIt counlry 
imperfectly leclaimed fiom its primitive jungle, and intorsoctod by a 
network of water-courses which during tho rams renders tratBc almost 

impossible The Rumganga provides during tho same season a tompoiai v trade 
route 


‘ Shiupan hes on the frontier of Sarauli, and in the tabic of diatanom ni 
an oversight entered as part of that pargaunh distancca at 


rase C32 was by 
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In compaiing tlie condition of tlio pargauali at tlie openings of the past 
• Settlements oi laud present leveiiue sotlloments, tlio lepoiton the latter 

revenue. classifies the area as follows — 


Aren. 


IX . 1 8.13, 
BCttlemeiit 

Present 

measurements 

Increase, 
per tent 

Decrease, 
per cent 

Total , . 

Barren ... ... 



Aci os 
81,107 

D,7G7 

37 

91 8 


lloveuuc-frce , 

• * 


7ca 

• • 

8S 7 

r Old waste 

Total ) N®'"' • • 

) Cultivated 



16,560 


64 6 


7G8 

401 




32,289 

66,667 


. • 

t Assessahlo , 

• 

67,253 

71,678 

1 C 2 1 

• 


Tbo increase in “ baiien ” aica is duo mei ely to a difference in tlio system 


of classification Wo learn from Mi. (Jouolly’s report, tliat at last settlement 
“ the surveyor’s account of land capable of cultivation included gi ores, roads, 
and all land wbicb he could not affiim to bo absolutely incapable of tillage 
In this way’ much was included which n as not properly culturable” The 
incieaso in cultivation is real and eneonragmg But as the railway now drams 
the paiganah, a still laigei advance under this head must bo expected 

The cuiiont settlement was effected by Mr S M Moons His general 
TUe current set- niothod of assessment has been described above, ^ and we 
tlcmcnt. need here mention ouly the special details which affected 

this parganah. He dn ided it for purposes of assessment into four circles — (1) 
the khddir, (2) the 2nd class hangar, (3) thojdngal, and ( 4 ) the 1st class bdngar. 
The first speaks for itself, the Pairiya, the Aiil, and the nawub Nadi formed 
a continuous rivei boundaiy between the second and the fourth; and the third 
included 22 villages in the ivooded south-eastern portion of tho uplands The 
fouith circle nas by far tho laigest and highest The relatne fertility of these 
divisions may bo seen fiom the rent-iatcs which Mr Moens assumed for tho 
various soils of each, thus — 




itUNT-KATB 

mi 

AORlfi IN 

CIRCLE 




Soil. 

1 

I — Khddir 

II — Bdngar, 
cluis 

2nd 

in - 

Jdngal j 

IV — Bdnqar, laf 
data 


Its a p 

Its 

n 

V 

Its 

a 

p 

Es 

a. 

p 

Dumat 

6 4 0 

3 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

3 

10 

0 

Do irrigated 


4 

8 

0 

3 

10 

0 

4 

12 

0 

Malliydr 

4 0 0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Do irrigated 


3 

c 

0 

8 

d 

0 

4 

0 

0 

JJhur^ 

S 0 0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

9 

6 

2 

8 

0 

Do irrigated 


3 

4 

0 

2 

6 

0 

8 

8 

0 

Do 2nd class’ 








1 

12 

0 

Do 2nd class, irii- 

Itl 


• •• 





3 

0 

0 

gated 












1 Supra p G12 * The first class bhur was level, crowinp a spring crop one jear 

and an autumn crop tho next The second class bkur ivas hummocky and irregular, growing 
usually n cuRrse autumn crop alone. 
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Notwillistauding (bat prices bad since 1S3S risen about 44 per cent all 
ronud, Ibere bad been htllo incieaso in the rental rates actually paid ^ 
Applied to the taxable area, Mr Moens’ assumed rates gave tbc parganab a 
total rental of Its 1,92,368,- and deduced from tins sum at 50 per cent , tbo 
demand nould baic icaibed 11s 96,184 Tbo figuio actuall}’ projioscd ^^as 
Its. 93,530, 01 including tbc 10 per cent cess, Rs 1,02,883 The results and 
lutideucc of tbc non assessment may bo thus compared witb tbose of the old 


bettlcmcnt. 

1 Ircidencc per Acnp oir 

Total nrM wv 

1 XCLLDIRO CtSSLS 

Culliialcd area 

AsscssatU area 

j Total 

area 

Initial 

i 

Final 

1 

Imtiil 

Final 

1 

Initial 

f 

, Final, ' 

Initial 

j Final 


Us a p 

Ua a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a. p 

Rs a p 

Its a p 

Rs 

1 

Rs 

Former 

1 14 8 

1 2 11 

0 14 q 


1 0 12 t 

0 12 C4 

CO, 554 

03,0138 

FrcBCUt 

* • 

1 14 

•• 

1 7 € 


14 0 


03,5313 

Increase 

■ 

■ 


0 8 01 

1 

I 


B 

29,023 


Tbougb not yet sanctioned by Goiernment, the neu demand is proMsion- 
ally m foico. A slight altoiatiou has m 1878-79 reduced its figure to Rs 92,769. 


Amongst tbo piopnetors who pay this levenuc, Rajputs are moie tbau 
Landholders and three times as numerous as any otbei caste. Amongst 
tenantry tbcir tenants Kisdus and brotber-R.ijputs picdoininate. 

The following table ivill, however, show bow landlords and cultivators Mere at 
settlement found distributed between the larious classes; — 


Laiidholdtrs 


Rnjpnts ... 

bhaikhs ... 

K6\ atlis 
Bnhninns 
Co^^ herds (Ahir) 
b iVMds ... 

Mahajans 
I’nihans 

Oihcr enstes (Ut 
each) 


Totrd 


1,031 


Tcitaii ts 




827 

Ki'nns 


1,903 

, 


240 

hfijputs 


. . I,7303 

• •• 


233 

Miiruns 


1,382 

, 


114 

Chamars 

• •• 

, . ‘JG'J 



101 

Brnhniana 


... 833 



84 

Sneeptrs 


. 410 

• • 


SI 

bhepherds 


. . . . 2'7 



50 

Kah irs 


2.1 

bO 

nicmbtra 


Cowherds 


. . 211 

• •• 


124 

Carpenters 


10'3 




Other Castes 

(less than 

200 rucmb.ra 



1 

each) 

f «« 

••• * 


Total 


'■',€17 


• This IS ns 'tril inp a proof as any o£ the fact (hat thi« pnrl of Inaia rent' a-c T'‘^u’atcl 
hr cusic’n rather than coaiptniioa -In the ctn'us rctLencdtlc turn j- llv 

tenant': to l-udlords Ra rent and co'iM at R« This ‘cem* far too lot -ILjoaU 

nuintncalh luLner to iLcKi'ins, Kajpui tenants hold luott liuJ 
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Spoak^ng of ihe Rajputs, Aliirs, KisAns, Chamdis, and Murdos, Mr Moens 
says" — “The two former are lazy and turbulent, the three latter, as usnal, 
thoioughly good cultivators. The Ahtrs are heie, as elsewhere in Bareilly, 
notorious as a caste for being facile princeps in lying, fraud, and ingratitude 
There are numeious proverbs on these points. They have all got a mental twist ; 
and I have long given up all hope of getting the whole truth out of an Ahir, 
even when it is his interest to tell it.’^ 

The number of j'oint proprietors was on soinQ estates very large, and m 
two cases exoseded 100 Of the total aiea 7,636 acres were returned as 
cultivated by the owueis themselves, and 77,099 acres by tenants with rights of 
occupancy. The average holding, including all classes of cultivators, was 6 4 
acres. 


Dunng the term of the last settlement 28 per cent, of the parganah per- 
manently changed hands. The details for transfers of all 
Alienations. , r, t n e 

sorts are, by private sale, 14,566 acres, at Ks, 4-7-5 an acre; 

by sale m execution of decree, 8,778 acres at Rs 7-6-4 ; and by mortgage 7,440 
acies at Rs 3-11-9. Mr Moens attributes the lowness of the prices partly to 
the number and strength of the Rdjput village communities. ‘‘No capitalist, 
he writes, “ would risk money in a share in a village with the knowledge that he 
would have half a dozen suits to hght through the civil courts to get even 
nominal possession of his puiohase, and the subsequent certainty of an annual 
suit for even the small share of profits assigned to him in the village papers. 
As an instance of these difficulties we may note that the well-known Hakim 
Saddat Ali Khfin, an unusually strong, wealthy, and intelhgent landholder, 
bought numerous shares in this parganah, of which neither he nor his succes- 
sors were ever able to obtain possession ” 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Aonla contained 158 m- 

„ , , habited villages, of which 53 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population, , „ „ „ 

65 between 200 and 600 , 26 between 500 and 1,000, 9 

between 3,000 and 2,000; 3 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and one between 3,000 

and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Aonla, 

With a population of 11,154 


Population, 


The total population in 1872 numbered 80,413 souls (37,522 females), 
giving 628 to the square mile Classified according to religion, there were 
67,649 Hindus, of whom 31,414 were females, and 12,764 Musalraans, 
(6,108 females) Distnbuting the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 4,215 Brahmans, of whom 1,973 were 
females , 6,768 Rdjputs, including 2,836 females , and 2,598 Baniyas (1}253 
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females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is eomprised m “the other 
castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 54,068 souls (25,352 
females). The piincipal Biahman sub-di visions found in this parganah are 
the Gaur (427), Kauaujiya, and Saraswat The chief Eiijput clans are the 
Obauhrm (2,936), Gaur (284), Katehnya (2,545), Janghdia, Gautani, Rathor, 
Sluubausi, Bais, Bargdjai, and Bakarwar The Baniyas belong to the Agarudl 
(338), Bnrasaini, Chausaini, Dasa, Pmbiya, and Guiwdla subdivisions The 
most numerous amongst the other castes are the Koli (1,297), Gadariya (2,096), 
Knyath (1,495), Kahdr (4,365), Dhobi (1,255), Chamdr ( 9,924), Barhai (1,329), 
Abir (3,164), Nai or Hnjjam (1,151), Bbangi or Khakrob (1,500), Kisdn (11,695), 
and Kdchhi (6,965). Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one 
thousand numbers aie found in this parganah . — Mali, Lohdr, Jat, Bharbhunja, 
Dakaut, Gosfun, Sondr, Teh, Kalwdr, Nat, Chhipi, Patwa, Kumhdr, Gujar, 
Bairdgi, Pasi, Kiirmi, Bhat, Dhdnuk, Khatik, Darzi, Ghosi, Bamaiya, Chuna, 
and Ahar. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (10,103), Say^nds 
(456), Mughals (92), and Pathdns (2,103) or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 

the same census Prom these it appears that, of the 
Occupations . , 

male adult population (not Jess than fifteen years of 

age), 333 are employed in professional avocations, sncb as Goyernment sei- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,666 in domestic service, as per- 
sonal servants, water-carriers, bathers, sweepers, washermen, &c , 834 in com- 
merce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convey- 
ance of men, animals, or goods , 15,901 in agricultural operations, 3,774 in 
industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal There were 2,396 persons 
returned as labourers, and 239 as of no specified occupation Takmo' the total 
population,,irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,597 as landhol- 
ders, 47,053 as cultivators, and 30, <63 as engaged in occnpaiions unconnect- 
ed with ngncuUnie The educational statistics, which are confessedly imper- 
fect, show 1,396 males as able to read and write out of a total male popula- 
tion numbering 42,891 souls 

The general and fiscal histones of the parganah can be gathered from 
History. tliose of the district, already given We here deal only with 

the changes ofAonIa, the administrative unit. In the Azn-z- 

Albari (1596) it is entered as a miKal of the Baddyun government and 
Debli pmvince, with an area of about 71,688 acres and a rental of 
about 17, .,65 rupees. Under the succeeding government, that of the 
Ilohillas (1748-/4), the parganah became the favourite domain of Ah 
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Muhammad, and its changes of ownership were identical with those of its 
capital Dmiiig the rule of Oudh (1774-1801) wa heai nothing of Aonk, 
except some casual mention by the tr.ivellcr Tennant of its desolate condition. 
On its cession to the Compsiiy (1801) the paiganah was included m the Mordd- 
abad distiict ; and at this time it nas soinolimes called Manatma, its collections 
being made at the suburb so named of its capital In I 8 O 0 -OG it was transferred 
from Moiadiibad to Bareilly, the district m ■\%hich it has ever since remained. 
And after the last settlement of laiid-rovonuo 14 villages in the Efimganga 
basin, including Ajaon itself, were added to this parg.inah from that of 
Ajdon. 

Atarchendi, a village beside the Aiil, on the western fiontior of parganah 
Aonla, lies 10^ miles south-west of Bareilly, .lud had in 1872 a population of 
1,108 luhabitauts Fiom the latter detail it will bo seen that tbo place has little 
present importance. Its historical associations are m fact its only claim to 
notice heie. Guarded on one sulo by the Aril, and on the others by the dhah 
forest which stretched fiom that river to iieai Aonla, it nas in tho fourteenth 
century chosen as the site of a Katchnya stronghold The Sjiot once occupied 
by the old Thakurgarh or Rdjput’s foit is stJl shonn Tlie fort itself must 
have fallen to ruin before the time of the Eobillas, for Sadull ih Kh£n, the 
son of Ah Muhammad, founded here a second castle The remains of this 
bnck-built fastness cover 13| acres, its foundations and the toneis oh its 
river-face being still distinctly traceable, A further relic of S.idulldh exists 
in the village of SaduUdhganj, on the opposite or Saneha bank of the river. 
The forest which once made Atarchendi defensible is fast disappearing, and 
even ceases to harboui game ; but a wild pig 01 two are occasionally shot by 
the Katebnyas who still bold the village The name of Atarchendi may perhaps 
show that the Aril hero flows in an old bed of the Rimganga It is said to 
be derived from A tana, the remaining fiagment ofa village swept off by dilnvion, 
and cJiendi, equalling chhora hud, left. Atarchendi possesses a large urlgation 
dam on the Aril, and a good camping grove beside that river. 

Bahebi, a village of parganah Chaumahla, is the headquarters of the 
Baheri tahsil. It stands on the metalled Naim Tal road, 31 miles north of 
Bareilly, and about one east of the Kichaha Between that river and the 
village intervenes the Baheri distributary of the Kichaha-Dhora canal, and 
about the same distance off on tho opposite or eastern side flows the main line 
of the canal itself. 

The population amounted in 1872 to 1,019 only. But Baheri hasatahsfli, 
a first-class police-station, a tahsih-school, an imperial post-office, a dispensary, 
a staging-bungalow, an inn for natives {sardi), and a market on Sunday*, 
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are pools in deserted beds of that river. A succession of such pools is furnisbed 
bj the Andbarija or blind vrater-course, wbieb in the rains becomes a stream, 
flowing tbrough the south-'westem corner of the pargana. But for purposes of 
irrigation rivers and lakes are haidlj required. 

The Ihddir flats, i e , the bulk of the pargana, suffer rather from over-satu- 
ration than drought , and when this is not the case, can be moistened from 
unbricked wells which tap water from 9 to 12 feet below the suiface. On the 
edge of the Rtimganga itself, where inundation is dreaded or the soil is poor, 
patches of tamaiisk or tall grass may be sighted; but as both are saleable, 
such land is not to bo considered utterly barren The soils are throughout the 
pargana of the usual desoiiption, loamy (dt'imai), clayey (mattij/dr), and sandy 
(bhtlr) The fiist is returned as occupying 55 2, the second 22’6, and the third 
22 '2 per cent of the cultivated area The bdngar patch in the south has a 
surface of almost pure clay, which, though productive, is difficult to work. 
Hence its villages aio comparatively uninhabited. 

The pargana has no towns, and therefore no manufactures Its only pro- 
ducts are agricultural. Bajra millet occupies about 3,600 
out of the 8,600 acres sown for the autumn, and wheat 
about 6,100 out of the 9,200 acres sown for the spring harvest. The next 
places are taken in autumn by nee and judr millet, and m spring by chick-pea 
or gram These products find a sale cither in the local markets at Baba and 
other villages, or at Sadulldhganj, just over the border in BnJaun ^ The 
communications are, liowovor, limited to one metalled highway, the Budaun 
and Iluthras road After crossing the Kfimganga this onteis the pargana at 
SardAmagar, and spans its north-w'estern corner As it narrows to a point 
the same corner is traversed by the Oudb and llohilkband Jlailway, w’hich, 
hovc\er, lias no station in Balia 

The following table shons the comparative areas of the pargana at the 
Settlements of land ^f the past and present settlements, as given in 

the report on the latter — 


Economical features 


revenue 


McTsurcment 

Unassessable 

Assessable 

Total. 

Barren, reve- 
nue-free, itc 

Culturobic 

■waste 

Cultivated 

Total 

I.ast settlement 
Current Bettlemcnt, 


3,4S2 acres 
2,C>3 „ 

1-1,061 acres 
17,056 „ 

17,403 acres 
20,685 „ 

23,268 acres 
24,107 „ 

Increase or decrease, 

-S,253 

-603 

+ 3,805 

3,092 

+ 830 


^ Supra p 13S 
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2b:' in total area is explained l>y alluvial gifts from the Rdm- 

'■■"vren. c: 'rerse iu revenne-fiee and cnltuiablo waste is almost sufficient 
to rb'rfbe increase of culthation according to the later moasuromont. 

l0'd:'o:T eer'l o: ii c cnltiiatcd area is watered 

Tbe cnTrenr assessment was effected by Mr. F. W. Poiter, under the 
sn>er\ isioii of Ml . S M. Moens. The geneial method of 
a._i ?_ ;-; 55^^<nicnt, already’’ dosciibod at page 6 12, it is useless to 
K-cophu a:e. In: $"10: il dot ills nffocting this paigana must bo given. Mi. 
Portet oividsnihs nor::'.'!'.!, iccordiug to itsnatmal divisions already described, 
into two circles of assessment, and for the various sods of each ho assumed the 
followinir rental mtes : — 


1 

Clrc:?. 

Dunaf or loam 

A/nf/iv<lr or clnj. 

Jihur 01 nniul 


Per aero 

1 

Per acre. 

Per aero. 

I —iifcAr or Kaacaara basin . 

IN n p. 

Kb a p 

Kn II I? 

•1 b 0 

.18 3 

' ) 4 0 

II — BC,«(ra-, tuddiss.iD soctheru 
ccitPi of parjuaa. 

4 0 0 

2 H 0 

2 10 0 


The application of these rates to tho nscoi lamed nioas gaio ilio jinrgaiia 
atotairentaiofRs, 70,760.^ Deducted from tins sum at 7)0 jior cent,, the 
demmd^ wouii hare reached Ks 35,oG0 Tho figmo actually propoiiod waa 
Ps 33 (jSO, or inclcdmg the 10 poi cent, oosg, JU 37,013. The hilimvhig 

table contrasts the results and lucidonco of tho now demand wiLli Ihone of the 

• 


''rr>?r 




iNCIDHKClt I'ICIl AOIlH 


/j a-fscssaile area 


nntiaJ, , Nmnl. 


.Hk 


a p iRs 11 p,| 


14 0 


I 3 (I 

1 la 101 


0 1 ) 10 


On cuUuxitedinttn, 


liilUul. 


K)i II |> 

1 ail 


mm}. 


Ha. n, j) 

1 5 f! 

2 0 11 


0 n II 


On (nliil ntfii 


lallJnl, 


Hh, II, ji, 
0 111 (I 


mrnl, j 

Ih, ih |i 

1 a a 

I It li 

)l i'. 1' 


'I’llUl, l/l'HOflll, 

MJfOl.llimiHOMiO) 


tuiiiiil I fluid 

lilt 

<.ii inf, 


ll. 

t 

it I 

111 tl 


i ' I- 


• mcrease of 51 8 por cent, waa imili)iilili 


II It " l.ul, U""l 


settlement was ovtraordiiiiully ll/>lll l 1 'i,ai 

E* Uto biiiii piilil lly I'llilliii' 

- -j-o This figure ia far below Uut iikm It , 


0(1 i ' ' ' ' 
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Landlord and tenant 


mjputs 817 

KSyaths ... 201 

Brahmans 147 

Bamyas ... 10 

Other castes (less 
than 10 members 
each) ... 29 

Total ... 1,204 


sanctioned ty Government, Mr. Porter’s assessment is provisionally in force. 
A slight alteration has reduced it in 1878-79 to Es. 32,324. 

Almost two-thirds of the landholders who pay this demand are, as will 
be seen from the marginal list, Rajputs These belong 
chiefly to the Janghara, Pramdr, Edthor, and Chauhdn 
tribes. The traditions of the Pramdrs assert that Atbar 
(1556-1603) granted their ancestor Mahipat a fief of seven 
villages in this pargana, then held chiefly by Goblas, 
Katehnyas, and Janghdras In one of these villages, 
then called Kanaon, but now Sardarnagar, Mahipat built 
a castle. The castle was stormed in the time of his son 
Pratdb Singh by the jealous clans just mentioned Return- 
ing from Pehh when he heard of the disaster, Pratdb 
defeated the intruders, and drove them to the forests at the foot of the 
Himdlayas He then built a new castio at Badri, the nevt village to Sarddr- 
nagar , and until ousted by the Oudh Government his family retained their 
former possessions Badri they still hold A very laige proportion of the 
cultivating class is siipphed by the kinsmen of the Edjput and Brahman pro- 
prietors. To each plough was an average of 2 cultivators and 7 5 acres cul- 
tivation. 

Of the whole pargana but 5,636 acres changed owners during the 
term of the last settlement Of this area 2,717 acres passed 
by private sale, at an average price of Es 11-4-2 each; 
843 by mortgage at Es. 10-2-0 each ; 1,747 by sale in execution of cinl 
decree at Ks 8-15-2 , and 329 by other orders of civil courts at Es. 9-3-0. 
That there should have been no sales for arrears is a strong proof of the light- 
ness of assessment. The estates sold by decrees of civil courts were chiefly 
those of Brahmans and Kdyaths, whose litigious character and bad manage- 
ment are here notorious Of the prices just quoted, those returned for private 
sales ai e likely to be least accurate Such transfers were in most cases con- 
veyances from one membei of a Rajput clan to another, the prices being mere- 
ly nominal. 

According to the census of 1872 pargana Balia contained 49 inhabi- 
ted villages, of which 11 had less than 200 mhabitants ; 
19 between 200 and 500 , 15 between 500 and 1,000 , 3 
between 1,000 and 2,000, and one between 2^000 and 3,000 ; the total popula- 
tion in 1872 numbered 23,950 souls (11,^12 females), giving 647 to the 
Equal e mile Classified according to religion, there were 21,620 Hindus, of 
vhom 10,133 were females , 2,329 Musalinaus, whom 1,080 pmongst were 


Alienations 


Popnlation. 
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remainder of Sali'mpur -was contributed towards the formation of the Sahaswfin 
(Budaun) district, Balia remained in Bareli as a distinct pargana of the Aonla 
tahsil Such it has ever since remained. After the last settlement 19 of its 
villages were transferred to Saneha, while four were annexed from Salimpur 

Bamroli or Bamranlij a large mnd-bmlt village of Bisalpur, stands at the 
end of a cross-country track which connects it With the capital of that pargana. 
Its distance south-east of Bisalpur is IJ, and east-south-east of Bareilly, 36 
miles. The population by the census of 1872 is 3,139 souls. 

Bamroli holds market twice weekly and possesses an elementary' Govern- 
ment school The Chankidan Act (XX of 1856) is in force here, and during 
1877-78 the house-tax thereby imposed ga\e, with nnseellaneous receipts and a 
balance (Rs 35) from the preceding year, a total income of Rs. 330 The ex- 
penditure, which consisted chiefly of police and conservancy charges, amounted 
to Rs. 294. In the same year the town contained 455 houses, of which 301 were 
assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re 0-15-8 per house assessed and 
Re 0-1-6 per head of population. The chief commodity of the market is its 
sugar. 

Baeaub, a considerable village of pargana XawSbganj, stands on the 
right bank of the east Bahgul river, 22 miles from Bareilly. Rear it, on the 
west, flows the Churadi right distributary of the Bahgul irrigafaon canal. The 
population amounted in 1872 to 2,478, but the village contains few bnok-budt 
houses. It has a fourth-class police-station or outpost and an elementary school. 

Here, also, the house-tax under Act XX. of 1S56 is in force It in 
1877-78 yielded, with nnseellaneous receipts and a balance (Rs 28) from 
the precedmg year, a total income of Rs 5,386. The expenditure, which was 
chiefly on pohee and pubhc works, amounted to Rs, 390. In the same year 
the village contained 301 houses, of which 243 were assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Re. 1-7-7 per house assessed and Re 0-2-4 per head of po- 
pulation. 


Bareilly, or more correctly Bareli, the capital of the district so named 
and of Rohilkhand, is situated in north latitude 28° 22' 9," and east longi- 
tude 79° 26' 38", 312 miles by rail from Allahabad. Its population was 
92,208 in 1847, 111,332 in 1853, and 105,649 in 1865. The census of 
1872 gives its site an area of 1280 acres, with an average of 80 persons to 


Area and population 


the acre. There were in the same y-ear 102,982 inha- 
bitants, of whom 59,036 were Hindus, 43,463 Mnsal- 


mSns, and 483 members of the Christian and other faiths ^ Distributing 


1 From notes taten 1)7 the compiler on a personal Tisit to Bareilly , and others by ifessis 
E Stack, C S , F L Petre, C S , and Lakshminardyan Kayath, Honorary ilagistrate 
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miBonry, and 15,900 of mnd. Of Ao former deellmgs d,1.12, ami ol 
latter 95, we ocenpied by Hmdus. Taking lie male adult iioimlal.on, iiio 
nnmieied 37,020 persons oyer Btteen years of age, no find tbo follomng non- 
agnonltural oconpations pursued by more linn fifty males :-scrrants, 13,9u, 
irbourersj 3,736, shopkeepers, 2,349 ; weavers, a class common in the oUl 
city, 1,306; shoemakers or sellers, 820; beggars, as numerous as clsenhorc m 
a country where mendioity is unrestrained, 703 , purohits or family pric«(s, 
695, water-carriers, 626, tailors, 576; bnck-lajors 531; goldsmiths,’ o26 ; 
butchers, 487, ‘potters, 482; pandits or doctors of Hindu dninity and laiv, 
476, sweepers, 467; carpenters, 465, merchants, 450; washermen, 37G ; 
doth-sellers, 367 , blacksmiths, 860, giam-dealcrs, 359; wirc-drawcrs, 313, 
confectioners, 336 , persons of unspecified trade, imlnding probably many 
bad characters, 308, cotton-cleaners, 270 , grocers, 262 , d 3 crs, 250, grain- 
parchers, 249; flower- sellers, 238, fishmongers, 225 , hlankct-w o.avcrs, 220; 
oil-makers, 209, pedlars, 167; singers and ninsicians, 151 , tobacco-sellors, 
131 ; greengrocers, 125 , lac-workers and sellers, lOS , moncj'-changers, 107 ; 
Bellers of pdn or beiel-leaf, 103 , milk and butter sellers, 102 , cart-drivcrs, 
101, mn-keepers, 95 ; doctors, 88, schoolmastei s, C7, cooks, 65; tinmen and 
tinkers, the same number, and money-lcndois, CO, 

The city and station stand on a plateau slightly laisod ahoio the fertile 
Site and general basin of the RAmganga, wluch now flows some miles south- 
ppearance west of their Site. On east and west respectively two streams, 

the Nakatia and Deorauiya, wander past touards that river. So well wateied 
a spot is of course green and shady also. The station belongs to the verdant 
rather than the dusty order, and affords a grateful contrast to the visitor fresh 
from the parched sward and sandy breezes of AUahabad or Cynvuporo Its 
wltb of vegotahon gmes .1, desp.te its Salness, a p.oturosqao and part-liko 
appeamoce Many of the roads are frmged mtt bambus and groat tees, tho 
resort of tbo redheaded parroquet Fiom its bambus, indeed, the toiyn has 

t,rdi) Hareb of Oudb. Beyoid as it is of ancient buildmgs, Bareilly has seyeml 

y. The town is approached on south-east and south by the 
cts plecmSk or goldsmith is nppUed to work- 
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Sli^’ilijalidnpur and Clmndnusi l)rancli('=< of Uic Oiulli and llolidkliand Railway; 
by llio metalled loads from ISli/ilijnlnnjinr on tlie •ioutli-cast, Piliblu’t on tlio 
norili-casfc, Naim 'iVil on the norlli, i\Iorfulabad on the north-west, and Budatm 
cn the south ; and by umnclallcd loads from Bfsalpur on the cast and Aonla 
on the west 

Northciiimost between the two streams just mentioned lies tho native city, 
and southernmost tho British cantonment Between the two 
IS sandwiched llic cud station The centre of tho city, and 
almost its entile bicadlh, are tra\crscd by a long and will-kept street, skirted 
on sitlier side by a continuous line of neat and c\cn liandsnmo masonry shops. 
This, winch ma} bo called tho High Street, is about a milo and a half in length, 
and in difTcreiit parts of its fairly straight coiir'^o from cast to west goes by 
1 arious names. Such nanios aro often those of tho square or circular markets into 
whicli it at intcnals widens out. Thus, starling from the junction of tlio Pili- 
hlnt and Shdhjahanpur roads on the cast, tlic sticot pierces and t.d ;03 the name 
of two circuses called Golgarif, two squares known .is Sliahamatganj and ZnUi- 
kdrganj, and a third named tho Kotwuh Chank. On quitting this last square, 
which lies somewhat west of its centre, tho street is crossed from north to 
south by tho Naini Tul road. It thou passes through tho Chundni Cbauk or 
Moonbeam square,^ and onleis its finest .and most western stage, called after a 
former Magistrate -Iiiglisganj. Before reaching its end at tho junction of tho 
Aonla and Moiadabad loads, it trnicrscs two other squares, Uio Kila or Katra 
(fort 01 market) and the Kila-ka-hd/ui 

Tho buildings of tins street .vro tw’o-storied constrnctions of brick coated 
with white plastci. They are mostly low in height and uniform in character; 
hut in the squares their loftiness increases, and their plaster is sometimes 
worked into tracery of a not unplcasing effect Besido or near tho street are 
ranged the principal public buildings of tho town. Tlio Kacha sarai or un- 
baked hostel, so called because paitiy built of unbaked brick, opens into it on 
the south between Zulfikdrganj and Kotw&li chauk The Paka sarui or 
baked hostel, again, opens into tho south of tho Chandni chauk by a richly 
designed plastered gatew'ay facing a similar structure on tho opposite side. 
Both these inns aie largo w'alled quadrangles of tho customary typo, with 
buddings grouped along tho inside of tho walls. Their interiors are fairly 
shaded with trees, under which may bo seen tlio usual litter of carts, bullocks, 
fowls, pomes, and straw. The town has several other uativo hostels. Behind, 

^ The term chandni is applied to anything •white or shining, and tho Chundm Chank is 
skirted hy white plastered hnildings But it Is probably named after tho Chdndni Chauk at 
Dehh or some other city possessing a street thus called * Mr John Inglis, C S I., who 

before his reBtiromentin 1877 was ofHolntingas Chief Commissioner of Ondh Most, if not nil, 
of the streets under desenption were built during his magistracy. 
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t c , south of, the Kacha saiai stands the chief (sadr) dispensary of the distiict, 
an iinambitions masonry stinctiiio built on escheated land. The kotwdli (chief 
pohco-stationl and tahslli foim lespectively the northern and southern sides of 
the Ivotuah chauk Both aie largo two-stoiied buildings with spacious coiiit- 
vaids and imposing fi outage, and both aie monuments of Mr Fleetwood Wil- 
liams’ magistiaej^ Just south of the tahsili, in the corner between the Naim Tal 
and anotbei road, uses a tiiangular edifice occupied by the municipal hall, Rohil- 
khand Liternr> Institute, and tahsih school. This is a not ungi aceful, though per- 
haps somewhat pretentious, essay in a mi\tnio of the Gothic and Saracenic styles. 
It IS faced by a garden Also south of the tahsih, and beside the building just 
mentioned, stands an united church and school belonging to the American Metho- 
dist Mission Tlie chuich is a whitewashed norelty of slight architectiiial merit, 
but possesses a' clockless clock-tower which forms a conspicuous feature in a 
distant view of BaioiHy. Before quitting the neighbourhood of the .pnncipal 
street wo may note that the onlj^ mosque and temple worth mentioning adorn 
lespectively its south-westei n and noith-eastern sides The mosque known 
as Gudii-ka-masjid has, besides domes, two towers plastered with serrated 
tracery ; and on the top of that nearest the load grows a pdkar {^Ficus cordifolia) 
tree of considerable size So largo a tree cresting so large a tower is perhaps 
an unique sight , and the fact of a sacied Hindu tree being allowed to 
flourish on an uuabandoued Muslim shiine is perhaps a little surprising ^ The 
Hindu tenqde of Jwdla Prashad is remarkable only foi its brightly painted 
e.xtenor and its great popuhuity during the Janamashtunii festival South 
of the Kila-ka-bczar iS tho similarly decorated dwellmg of Altaf Ah Khfin 
Kamboh, uhich contains some curious portraits of the Nawdb Vaziis, after- 
wards kings, of Ondh A few paces west of the same market the Moradabad 
load crosses the Deoraniya on a solid masonry bridge, built in 1842 by a land- 
holder named Bahddur Singh, and bearing his name Both budge and nver, 
however, are more frequently called Ivila, a title whicli recalls the old mud fort 
built near them by Governor Makrand Ear. Not the slightest vestige of this 
stronghold now exists, and its site has been occupied by other buddings, 
notably those of the Kila and Kila-ka-bdzar markets ^ The gateway con- 
necting the Paka Sardi with Chdndm Chauk has already been mentioned It 
IS faced by one of the same design leading into the Sabukdra quartei, and 
another fine plastered gateway spaus the road as it passes westward out of 
Katra square 

’For the luslory of this mn^qne see below, “antiquities ” = The Impennl Gazetteer 

(1877) is mistuken in naming tins fort rmongst existing buildings We know from Hamilton’s 
Gazetteer tlint it was slrcady “ crumbling to rum” about 1820 , aud Mr Inglis’ iroproTements 
must have removed Us last tracts 

tJ id 
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In closcribinp (lio diiof slreot of Iho city yo Iinvo described also its prin- 
cipal buildings Tlio only slrnoturo uliicli remamB to bo noticed is the new 
central jail, built west of tho Nuini Tiil road, on the northern outskirts of tho 
town. In tho saino direction lie, surrounded by their garden'*, several fine 
suburban residences, Tlio chief is (ho Kashniiri hotlii built by Mr, Uawkins, 
a Judge of tho pro\incial comt and tho host of ITaber. 

A swarm of tnlmlarj* nllojs, pomo pnsed wiili bnek and all more or less 
tortuous, open into tho ])rinci|)al street. Amongst ti!< nairou hy-.wajs on the 
north may bo mentioned ono latcl> con\ cried out ot a fetid watcr-ronrso 
{Ganda ndla) Reform has not, however, o\lendocl to its name, and it is still 
known as tho Slinking Ditch Tim larger roads ol tho city arc of courso 
metalled Tho following list of the prmc.pal viuhallns or quarters * will supply 
also tho names of man} thoroughfares — 



name of quarter 


Translation or Jericalion ff that name. 

AVio ctfy. 

1. riihipitola 


Cotton-printers quarter. 

t9 

2 Bavaria Mofiltvi 

• •• 

Tbc little market foundcl by Molilfit Ba- 
niva. 


3 ZakbSra 

«*• 

Tho trensurv or storc-bonso. 

}) 

4, Biikarganj 


Bakar's market, a village absorbed by the 
city 

Comb nmkerfi’ quarter 


C Kangbitola 



G Kntclmr 


Inbabltcd by Katchrlja Bajpuls, 

9> 

7 Ktla Khiis 

• •• 

The fort proper, je, the site of Governor 
Makrond llai’s fort 


8. Sahfikdra 


Inhabited chiefly by money-lenders, who on 
the lucur a non principle are called sahuktlrs 
or upright dealers 


0 Chaddhn mm* 

»•< 

Nira-lrcc knoll 

tf 

10. Kanudtola 

I 

Crows’ qnnrlcr, so called because crows used 
to rooat or build in a nim tree which stood 
here ** 


11 Pul kuzl 

»»* 

Judge’s culvert, so called bccansc it contains t. 
small bridge, bmlt near the house of the 
city hdzi 

ft 

12 Gndhaya or garhaiya 

»»• 

Tho pond ^ 


13 Eanau]iya muhalln 


Tho ward founded by a carpenter who was 
Kanaujiya by name or nationality 


14 Chaudharl muhalla 

• •• 

Headman’s quarter 


IG Ganda ndia 


Explained above. 

if 

1C. Guldbnagar 

• •• 

The town of Rosewaters the mendicant, who 
dwelt here 


17. Gadhl or garhi 


The castle bmlt by Riio Palifir Singh, prime 
minister to the Lord Protector Rahmat 


^ The city contains altogether no less than 291 of such divisions -It is charnctonstfc 

of Porhes that while giving tho quainter and less decent sense of this word, his dictionary 
omits to mention that it means a monnd or knoll. ®Oac of tho most striking features 

of evening in an Indian city is tho manner In which birds of tlie same feather flock outward 
to the same roost All tho parroquets of the neighbourhood screech past hurriedly in ono 
direction, towards some suburban grove ^For some idea of tbc great wealth of Hindi 

words bearing this meaning see Elliot’s Glossary, art. " Ahliri ” The word diyi might he added 
to the list there given. 
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J\’nmc of quarter 


Translation or derivation of that name 

Xew ci(v 

IS 

Zakatl mulialla 


AlmB-fakors’ quarter , so called after a pen- 
aloned KAvnth family who Ihcd here under 
some Muslim Government. 


in. 

Mirclimtola 

• •• 

Pepper sellers’ quarter. 

Bfil's well 


20 

ChAh Cii 



21. 

Kiirha Moti Singh 


The street of Moti Singh Baniya 


22 

.Insniill 

• •1 

A Tillage absorbed by the eity 


23 

Mnlukpiir 


The towns of Muluk, Kunwar, and Bihari, 


2*5 

Kunwarpar 

Ihhnripiir 

i 

brothers of Gorernor Makrand Rfii. 


26 

Mnkrandpor 

•• 

The town of Makrand himself 


27 

Bfinihnnpuri 

••• 

Brahmans’ town. 


2S 

Mulialla Klmlrlynu 


Kliatris’ quarter 


20 

„ Kliarawau 

••• 

Ihc quarter of Khare SnbAstab Kayalhs 
Goldsmiths’ lauc 


30 

Gall Zargarnn 

••• 


31 

Ivliivnja Kutb 

• 

i 

Called after a Kliiedjit or merchant prtneo 
named Kutb-ud-din— that is, pole star of the 
faith 

tJ 

32 

Gall Mlrilaba 


Snricior’s lane, named after a wealthy land- 
8urve>or named llSlii Bakhsh— that is Theo- 
dore 

>> 

33 

Manalantola 


So cjilled after a class of Baniyas who live 
there 


31 

Gall BhAtfin 


The liindii minstrel’s lane 


35 

Gall Klmir-ul-lah 


The lane of Khair ul-lab the mace-bearer 


36 

ICatra Mfiii llSo 

* 

Man Itac’s market , so called because Man 
Rae, the minister of Ali Muhammad, built 
here a house and a gateway. The latter still 
atandi 

)> 

37. 

Mftd&ri Darnaza 


The gate of Madan Lnl Knyath 


58 

Kuncim Sttardm 


The street of Siturfini Uauiya 


O'’ 

Dnrzi ebauk 


Tailors’ squat c 

V 

10 

Bnrhiiiipur 


Probably the name of a village absorbed by 
the city , and posstblj a corruption of Ibra- 
hiinpur <>i I ahrimpur 

It 

•tl 

Alanigirlganj 

••1 

rounded b> Goicrnor Makrand Rfii in honor 
of his master, the emperor Alamgir or 
Aurnngzob (1668-1707) 

II 

12 

Muballa Jvaiiungoi An 


The quarter of the pargana-rcpistrars 

9 } 

13 

Bagh Birkatau 

••• 

Said to have been so called after a garden (idjK) 
in which a mendicant named Birkat built 
n tcmide But it is diOlcult to see whj this 
individual should have been given a plural 
terminal ion, and the derivation bagh bargatdn, 
or garden of Indian flg trees, is suggested 
as equally probable 

19 

41 

Bugli Aliund All Khan 


The pftrden of Ahmad All Khfin, a nch bur- 
gess 

II 

15 

ICnsoitola 

• • 

Butchers’ quarter 

}> 

IG 

InAi atganj 


Iniynt’s market Founded by Inavaliillab, the 
unfortunate son of Hafiz Babmat 

♦ > 

17 

Biiusmandi 


The market of bambus, which are still sold 
here 

ft 

18 

Zulfikargauj 

f •• 

The market built by Znlfikilr or Evcalibar 
Kli'ui, son of llaGz Babmat 

» 

10. 

Fnltlngnu] 

••• 

Mr Fulton’s market 

II 

60. 

Gangfipur 

• 

Gangu'h town, so named after a resident named 
Onnga Bat 

Old eiitj. 

61 

KAnlola 

•• 

.Tudge's quarter 

J> 

62. 

Kasuitola 


I ( So called for the same reasons as their name- 

II 

63 

InayAlganj 

» 

) sakcB III llic new cit\ 

II 

51. 

Ghcr Jafar Khan 

• • 

The circle of Jafar Khan, a well-known land- 
sun cj or (jnmlalta). 
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Name of qvarier. 

Translation or deniatton of that name 

Old City 

55 

Katra Chand Khfin 

Chand Khdn’s market 

Jl 

66 

SahasAvfimtoIa 

The quarter of emigrants from Sahaswan 
(supra page 1 99 ) 


67, 

Jagatpur ... 

Jagat’s town, tho name of a village absorbed 
by the city, and by some said to have been 
founded byJagat bingh Katchnya, father 
of Bdsdeo 


58. 

Chah Baljdti 

Balidif’s wells, so called after three wells built 
by a Banjdra woman named Baljnfi 


65. 

Kot 

The castle, so named after the earthen fort 
built here by Bfisdeo bingh Katchriya, repu- 
ted founder of Bareilly 


Tho Old City 


Civil station. 


The last eight quarteis here named belong to the Old City This i3 now 
a shabby and decayed suburb of the new, which it adjoins 
on tho south-east. It is inhabited chiefly by Muslims, and 
shaded in many places by thei? favourite tamannd. Ruined or ruinous 
mosques and houses are numerous, Heia are far moie open spaces and grave- 
yards, far loss appearance of business and a crowded population, than meet the 
eye in tho new city. Tho only buddings of note aie the Mirzdi Masjid and 
tomb of Shdhdana, which wdl botli find fmthor mention in the paragiaphs on the 
city antiqmties. In both old and new cities drinking water is supplied by 
manifold bnck wells with raised paiapots. Tho sprmg-level is indeed some 20 
feet only below the suiface.^ 

South of the city, amidst their well-grown enclosures or compounds, ho 
tho houses and public buildmgs of the civil station About 
the houses there is nothing remarkable. They are one- 
stoiiod bmldings of the usual typo, with great thatched rooves, suggestive to 
English eyes of an over-grown barn. Tho piincipal bungalow is that belong- 
ing to the N.iwab of Rdinpui, who places it sometimes at the disposal of dis- 
tinguished Msitors Tho public buildings are somewhat numerous On tho 
soulberu outskirt of tho old city stand tho Cowicganj Mission Church and 
lunatic asjlum. Tho foinicr and most eastward is a thatched and toworlcss 
building adjoining tho Shahjalianpnr road , and tho name of its site is derived 
from that of Mi Cowie, a missionary clcigyman. The latter is as usual a 
square walled enclosure containing detached barracks South, again, of tho 
Conieg.anj Chuich, in the corner between the ShjhjAlidnpur and Bisalpui roads, 
icvohcs tho racc-coursc. Rotweeu the more wcsteily Budann and Naim Till 
loads, not far south of the municipal hall, stands the high school. This is a 

1 An o£ tlic w itcr of (he liiinsnifi.-i wlicu that nrer noned hast Bareilly was made 

lij Dr ^^h^t\^cIl But the Piilijcct bits, sj Bar as this titj concerned, lost Us importance, 
and twU not he rc\cctcd to until the article on Morad.vbad it nriltcn 
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])alaliul bungalow which until lately hou<5ctl Iho abolished Baioill^’ cnllo^o. 
A boarding liou'^o foi the iccoption of its pupils is supplied b}-' a gabled 
and Iwo-stouod brick building fuilhci sonlhwards beside the Bndann road 
Bui suing our com so in the suiio diicclion .iloiig that road, we come ne\t upon 
the premises of (he Americin Mothodisf ICpiscopahan Mission To the light of 
ihehighwaa arc its re^-idoiiccs , to (he lelt a theological seminary and church. 
The «ominarv, a wlnfcwa-hcd stinclnio ot (wo stones, is one ot the handsomest 
bnildmgs 111 Bareilh, and a credit to mi-sionar} cnlcrpiisc The clinich is a 
])lim-iod buck edifice with a lowci, and poihips claims, like most ckuiches m 
the s( ition, to bo cla'-sed as Itili.iii l{oinaiies(pio Biiither down the road, on 
(ho iight-hind ''ule, n a small ;nd sli id\ eenictcri , containing momoiials to the 
Jliglil iiulcrs of tin Black Watch (Her l\Ia|cs(\’a IJiid) who toll in 1838. 

On the south- western ontskiit of (ho end station stand side b}' side the 
Judge's and j\lagistrato's courts and distiict troasun , all arc large, and by 
comparibon w ith those at other s( umns, imposing biiiKlings. "West of the Magis- 
trate's court, and scjiiratcd (lieieliom l)\ a loul leading to the lailwa'^ -station, 
is the lock-up {/lai(ildt) foi nmlcr-lnal pinunors Still fnithei to the west is 
the district jail lor priboiiors whoso (ml has icsidtcd in comiction This, 
formcily the ccnti il jail, consist-, of two hloeks of bat racks radiating from 
centrcb and surrounded by a high sqnaio wall. Between the western side 
ol thl^ wall and (ho ci(\ liMiich ot the Bnd.inn road he the police hues; 
on the other side of the ro ul some huge kilns, which when deserted will 
wear the appciianco of smill lulls The sucecs-, ot the natnc brick-makers 
some a* irs ago enconiagcd oi iiincnt to set np in the same locality .a kiln 
on the moio scientific pi mciplcs ol IJullmm. The cxpciimcnt w is unsncccss- 
ful, and iLs only rcsiill has hcon to clinch Baicdl>, like Meerut, with one ot*tho 
tall buck chimneys so seldom seen in India On the sonth-castci n oiilskirt of 
the cud station stands the old chin eh, a tow oi less Iniddmg, lomaikahlo ordj as 
containing in its churcluaid the tomb ol (hat disunguislied admimstratoi Sii 
James Thomason * The cbm cli dates fiom IS.JG, tliolombwas dcstiojcd dniino- 
the Jliitiin, hut rebuilt aftei wauls by Goxernmont The station has loi its placed 
of amiiseinent the public gardens, a swimming-bath, a huge lacquet-coml, .and 
a hdhard-room. The two latlei are but a shoit distance noith ol the Mams- 
liato’s oflico. The cud station is the hc.ulqnartei.s of the Rohdkhaud Commis- 
sionci 

The cantonments, w'liich, as alrcadv mentioned, foi m the most soiithcni 

Cautonmcnls -“c bonudod on Iho cast, and at places 

indeed (la^clsod, bj the Nakafia They contain, of coiusc, 

» LiculCDUul-Goicriior of the Aorlli-Wcsltra ProTiuecs from lsi3 to 1853 * 
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more public buildings than any other part of Bareilly ; and chief amongst such 
buildings are the fort and the church. The former, separated from the artil- 
lery lines by the cantonments branch of the Budaun road, is a square fossed 
building with flanking bastions at the north-west and south-eastern corners. 
Being small, it would require no very numerous garrison. Its armament has 
lately been augmented, and were the adjacent trees and barracks removed, it 
might prove a valuable place of refuge. As such it was built after the insurrec- 
tion of 1816. The church 18 a large brickwork effort in Italian Romanesque, 
with clerestory, side-aisles, and a couple of towers. Rear it is a large cemetery. 
The Roman Catholic Chapel, a humbler structure, also of red bnck, has an 
apsidal termination. The railway-station lies towards the south-west of can- 
tonments , and just outside it, on the road to the civil station, stands the rail- 
way sarAi, an one-storiod gabled quadiangle of brick, containing many shops.' 
The other buildings are such as might be expected in a large military station, 
where the ordinary force consists of a regiment of British infantry, a battery 
of artillery, a regiment of native horse, and another of native foot. There are 
the cavalry, infantry, and artilleiy barracks, a hospital, the commissariat 
yard and rum stores, and the mess-houses of the various regiments. Vegeta- 
bles for the British troops are supplied by the soldiers’ gardens, and books 
by the Outrain Institute. “ I should say,” writes Dr Planck in 1878, ‘^that 
foi cleanliness, for well-laid out and ample space, for commodious well-built 
barrack accommodation, and for its many shady trees, tlie Bareilly canton- 
ment would bo hard to match in India A fow' pine-trees near the artilleiy 
lines dcserio special mention, as their species {Pinus longi/oha) is but rarely 
met with elsewhere in the plains. The cantonment is the headquarters of the 
General Commanding the Bareilly Bng.adc. 


Antiqmticj 


Its comparatively modern origin, and still more modern rise to impor- 
tance, prepare one to expect a dearth of antiquities in Bareilly. 
But it IS strange that the oldest building of any real mark 
should be little more than a century old The tomb of the Lord Protector 
(IJaJiz-ul-jiltilL) Rahmat Kh.m stands near the Aonla road, a short distance 
soulh-w est of the city. Its precincts arc entered by a rather handsome gatew ay, 
adorned with stencilled patterns whoso colouring is now somewhat faded In 
Tomb of Babmat this gateway may bo seen some Conntliian half columns 
and capitals, proving that European details had before the 
Bntibh occupation begun to mingle with the Muslim architecture of Bohil- 
khaiid Entering, wc traverse first a group of riunous bnek walls long forsaken 

' poiilion, not its owncrsliip or foundation, gn^o this hostel the name of the Haihoay 
Sarai, it I'las bujlt by GoTcrnmcnt during tlic magistracy of 21r U. Moore. 


Khan 
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1)}' their plaster, and afterwards a cemetery of small tombs o\ershadowed by 
brambly jnjnbes and tall f^rass From the graveyard jj'o pass into th^shrme 
itself, an elegant but shabby domed building of plastered brick -with gilded 
finials. Over the door is a Persian inscription recording its foundation by Rah- 
nial’s daughter in 1839 (125611) This inscription is, however, altogether mis- 
leading. Rahmat w.as buried hero by his prime minister, Pahar Singh, in 1774. 
HiS son ZiilfikAr placed the canopy and inscriptions over his tomb in the follow- 
ing 3 car. When the wall which ho had built round Pilibhlt was demolished, 
the moiic}’’ derived from the sale of the materials w’as de^otcd to the construction 
of the dome and precincts, either by the Oudb Go\ ernmciit at the suggestion 
of the British, or bv tho British Government itself It was reserved for 
R.ohniat’s daughter in her old ago to lep.air tho building and take tho credit 
of tho whole to herself. ' 

Within, in tho dark space beneath tho dome, lies tho tomb of the great 
regent hiiiiolf, plain with tho so\cro siniplicit}'^ of most Muslim graves. That 
tomb IS covered b}’’ an ornamental canop}' of plaster on an iron frame. Tho 
plaster has in too man}' places fallen from its metal skeleton. Above the 
arches of tho canopy are sciernl Ambic and Persian legends, including one 
3 icldiiig the date 1775 {1188H ), and that other which Sadi tells us was in- 
senbed o^cr the arched entrance of tho palace of Fai idlin’ — 

“ Jahdn, (II barddar, na mdnad babas, 

Dll andar Jahdn dfarln band o bast 
Ma ban iakiya bar ntiilh t dunyd ta pitshl, 

A'l bifi/dr bas chdn lu parvard o bushl 
Chu dhang i raftan bunad jdn-t pdh, 

Chi bar tabht mitrdan, chi bar rue bhdh f” 

Tills world, oh brother I shall with none abide, 

Fix all thy heart on God, and none besido 1 
Trujt not to carthlj rule — such hopo were rain, 

For hosts like thee tho earth hath nursed and slam 
When from the corse her flight the pure soul wings, 

Tho bare earth lends a couch meet as the throne of kings “ 

The building w'as repaired during tho Lieutenant- Governorship of Mr. 
Thomason, himself, as already mentioned, buried at Bareilly , and the muni- 
cipality hate lately devoted Rs. 400 to some superficial renovations. Its decay 
dates from tho rebellion of 1857-58, when most of Hdfi-i Rahmat’s descendants 
“went out” under their chief, Khan Bahddur Khdn, They had received in 
many cases small pensions, whoso forfeiture for treason depiived the building 
of tho repairs that family pride had hitherto afforded to bestow. A small 

^ Gultsldn, chap I, 'Farfdun, the seventh monarch of tho first or Pcshdfidinn dynasty of 
Persia, is said to hove flourished about 760 B C. = Translated by Mr R H T Griffith. 

Tho trunfllntious by Bisiiop Ueber and Mr, Platts were not considered worth tho transcription. 
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patch of glebe land (waLf) iepa 3 's a blind old saciistan (mutawalli) for bis care 
of the'^hnne The profits of tins land arc eked out bv a fee of one melon m 
every cartload brought for sale to a market sometimes held thereon, while a 
further trifle is supplied b}’’ the sale of the graveyard grass 

Close to Rahmat’S tomb is that of Muhammad Tdr, son of Ah Muham- 
mad. This was built during the lifetime of the person interred therein. 

The Jami Masjid or cathedr.al of the Slnas, ivith its tree-crowned tower, 
Jami Mnsjids of the has been all eady mentioned It was built by Grovernor 
Shias and Snnnis IMirza Hasan Ruza Kliiin under orders of Asaf-ud-daula, 
Hawdb of Oudh (1774-97) , and was repaiied about three years ago by 
Kasim All Khdn, uncle of the Hauab of Rt'impur. The cathedral of the Sun- 
nis, beside the road leading south from the eastern gate of Inghsganj, was 
built by Governor Makrand Rai (circ. 1667), but is a less conspicuous 
building Attached is an orchestral gateway (nauhatUidna), about half a cen- 
tury old. This mosque too was restored about thiee years ago at the cost of 
the Sunni community 

Partial traces of the first earthen fort, built early in the sixteenth century 
Ports of the old and new Bdsdeo, the somewhat mythical founder of Bareilly, 

are still to be discovei ed in the Kot muhalla of the old 


city The castle itself was destroyed by a lieutenant of Akbar’s (1556-1605). 
The later fort built in the new city by Makrand Rai has, as above told, left 
not a rack behind But the high bank of the Deoraniya, now occupied by the 
Kila police-station, perhaps marks its site 

The Mirzdi Masjid and tomb of Sbdhddna have been named as the only 
Mirzai MaBjid and tomb remaikable buildmgs of the old city The former was 
of Shahdana built by Governor Mirza Ain-ul-mulk by the order or 

leave of Akbar A chronogram of Faizi, engraved oil the mosque, remarks in 
Arabic that “ praise is due to God alone,” and thereby gives the date of 
construction as 987H or 15 79 A D Hear the mosque the founder laid out a 
garden known as the Mirz&i Bdgh,but of this pleasaiince the name alone remains 
The tomb of the Muslim hermit Shahdana was built by Llakrand Ru in the 
reign of Aurangzeb (1658-1707) During the iiots of 1816 it became the 
rendezvous of the msurgents, many of whom, when slain, were buned in its 


Lesser MusaloiSn shrines 


preemets Amongst minor Muslim shrines may be 
mentioned the tombs of Govenior Badr-ul-Islfim Khdn 


and Bibiji. Badr-ul-IsUm was a native of Oudh, whom the emperor appoint- 
ed governor after the imprisonment of Ah Muhammad, in 1745. He is said to 
have been an ancestor of the Prince of Arkdt, but was ceitainly not an ancestor 
in the direct male line Bibiji is said to be corruption of Biibiiji, Mini meaning 
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amoligsL i^io Af^rluins ati cklcr sislor Tlio lady in question was tlio older 
sibtci of Halniiat Khan. 

Tl\o bi\\ivdaii or t^^el^c-doo^cd summor-honso of Governor Husain All 


Khfin stands betneen city and EAmgangOjin the garden 
hnoiMi as the Husain Biigh. Husain All ruled Bareilly 
under Asaf-ud-dauln. Another garden much frequented by Hindus is that of 

• Chainpat Bat, )’onnger bi other of Pahfvr Singh. He 
Clnin^iat Rdi’8 gardui. jg tohaio laid out those grounds, and built the 


tcniplo therein, in 185t (IIGTII). 

The nianiifaclures of BaieiUv are mostly of tho same typo as those of other 


Msmifncturcs and tnidc 


largo cities in the Korlh-AYcstoni Provinces. A good 
deal of coarso cloth scorns to bo woven, more especially 


in the Old City , and tho amount of metal worked into simple \csscls, tools, and 
personal ornainonts, is propoi tinnato to tho demands of tho population. A 
brisk gram trade OMsts in Slialii'uiiatganj, Znlfik.irganj, tho kotw Ah-chank, and 


other maikots; while a largo weight of umcrincd sugar is imported, but more 


for rc-c\poriation than rcfinoincntat Bareilly itself Thooxporiinont of starting 
a glass mamifactmc wnsm ISGS tried by an Eniopoan, but failed. Tho Govoin- 
mont attempt to bake nnpro\cd tiles mot, as already mentioned, wnth tho same 
fate, though tiles aiidoarthcnw'aro on native methods aro produced as abundantly 


as icqniiod. But tho spccidity of Barcillj is its lacquered black-and-gilt furni- 


(iiio, which may bo soon in reception rooms, Natiioor Euiopcan,all o\or these 


proi iiices 

Tho following register of imports, compiled for two years from tho 
rolnins of tho municipality’s outposts, in ivgno some idea of tho local trade . — 



ya 
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Tlio corporation or mnmcipal committee consist of 24 members, where- 
of 8 sit ex officio^ and the remainder by election of the 
rate payers Its income is derived chiefly from an octroi 
tax, which in 1876-77 fell at the rate of Re. 0-12-11 per head of population. 
The various heads of income and expenditure for two years may be thus 
shown : — 


Ecceipts 

1 870-7’ 

1877-78 

Expenditure 

1876-77. 

1 

1877-78 




1 

Rs 

Rs 



Es 

Rs 


r Opening balance 

1 

13,186 

7,707 

Collection .. 

• •t 

6,645 

. 6,567 


Class 

L — F 0 0 d and 

40,41! 1 

63,860 

Flcad-offlcc .. 

* # 

810 

811 



drink 


Supervision 

• •• 


« 


7i 

II — Animals 

for 

2,004 

1,838 

Onginnl works 

• • 

4,466 

6,196 


slaujihtcr 



HcpairR and tnumtenance 


7,844 

l-i 


Ill.-Puel, Ac 

.. 

6,01 1 

9,246 

of roads. 




O 

ctf J 

1 

f Jf 

IV.— B m 1 d 1 n g 

5,959 

4,3o4 

Police .„ 

• * 

24,357 

29,007 

O 1 

mfitcrials 


1 

Education . 


4,882 

4,722 

1 


V — Drugs and 

1 6,058 

i 4,647 

1 Registration of birtus and 

Ml 


1 

fipices 




death 




1 


VI — Toliacco 

•• 

460 

372 

Lighting 

... 

4,072 

6,270 

j 

u 

VII — Textile fab* 

8,830 

6,676 

Watering roads 

» 

273 

162 


ric3 


1 


Drainage works 


1,776 

3,065 


- it 

Vm —Metals 

#•« 

2,889 

1,C67 

i 

Water-supply 


486 






Charitable grants 
Conservancy 

• •• 

1,481 

640 

2,103 

10,279 










. 


Total 

t«< 

70,131 

81,689 

Miscellaneous 

1 

f •» 

16,653 

13,627 

Bents 



987 

978 





Tmes 



26 

138 





Pounds ni 

Miscellaneous ... 

••• ' 

\ 1,744 

9,353 

1 






Total 

1 

1 

72,887 

92,008 

Total 

• •1 

63,341 

88,673 


The chief events in the history of its capital -will be found in the history 
of the district at large, and we need here do httle more 
than name those events in chronological order. The 


Eistory. 


Old City is said to have been founded in 1537, and to have derived its name of 
!Bdns Bareli from its founder or founders, Bds the Barhela, oi Bas and Barel the 


Katehnyas The fort, again, which Bfis built therein is said to have been cap- 
tured from that rebellious chief by Abbds Ah Kh4n, an officer of the emperor 


Akbar, But the improbability of these legends, so far at least as they refer to 
the foundation of Bareilly, has been elsewhere pointed out. It can only be asser- 
ted with certainty that the town became the seat of a subordinate Government 
early in Akbar’s loign, and that it is first mentioned by history in 1573. A few 
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years later the founder of the Miizdi Masjid and Mirzdi Bdgh, j^iin-td-MuIk, was 
governor, and by the close of Akbar’s rule, in 1596, Bareilly had become the 
headquarters of a groat mahdl or paiganah (see Karor). The nest governor 
of any maik was Raja Makrand Rdi Kliatri* appointed towards the close of 
Shdhjahdn’s reign (1657). He founded the new city, a new fort therein, the 
tomb of yhdhdann, and the cathedral of the Sunms. To him and his brothers are 
ascnbed the quarters of Makiandpur, Alamgidganj, Mulukpur, Kunwarpnr, and 
Bihdripur. Duiing his incumbency (1657), in the reign of Aurangzeb, the gov- 
ernments of Sambhal and Badd;yun were united, and Baieilly attained its pre- 
sent position as capital of Katelir. The town fell into the grasp of the Rohilla 
All Muhammad about 1740, and thereby suffered some loss of importance, 
for All fixed his headquarters at Aonla. Under the rule of his successor Eah- 
mat, Pihbhit was the favoured city, but Bareilly again rose into prominence. 
The chief event of this period was the rebellion of Inayat, above descnbed. 
To Hindu ministers of All or Rahmat the town owes the Katra-M^nrae and 
Gradhi quarteis. To the sons of Rahmat tiie due those of Indyatganj and Zul- 
fikdrganj. The other monuments of this period are, it ■mil be remembered, the 
mosques of Badrii-i-Isldm and Biblji and the garden of Champat Rai, Other 
relics of the Rohillas, though built during the succeeding rdgime of Oudh, are 
the tombs of Rahmat and Muhammad Ydr 

Onthodefeat of the Rohillas m 1774, Baieilly was occupied by the Hawdb 
Vazir and its future masters, the British The English forces agam passed 
through it in 1794, to defeat the Edmpur troops at Bhitaura. Meanwhile, or 
at about the same tune, the town had been enriched by the Shia cathedral 
and the summer-house of Governor Husam All, In 1801 it was ceded to 
the East India Company, and became the capital of the Bareilly district. The 
salient points in its later history are the revolts or riots of 1816, 1837, 
1857, and 1870. To its present rulers Bareilly owes the bulk of its public 
buildings. 

Barkhera, a village of parganah Bfsalpur, stands on the unmohdlovl road 
from Bisalpur to Pihbhit, 32 miles from Baredly, and not i,.r tiviu the 
left bank of the Deoha river. The population amounted hi lo 1,516 souls 
only, but Barkhera has a second-class police-stnnon ?'\i d post-office. 
It is said to have been founded by a mythical R,"' v" \\' V-irniil. Its own 
name means the mound of banyan trees . bni ‘ "t of Barikbar 

or Barkhera m the adjoming EierL derived ^ > d.. ^ oin.’’, the iiepi::~ 

of Vena.^ 

1 Onnmngham’a A. ‘-A'jr tr ’■'' ' 

overlooked by the Oudh Gazelleei:. 
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Bashabatganj, Bisharatgftnj, oi Ahmndnagar, the most central market- 
village of pargaua Saueha, stands beside the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 
11 miles south-west of Baieilly. The railway has here a station and a tele- 
graph-office. 

The population amounted in 1872 to 2,764. In the village are an element- 
ary school and a mud-built hostel (sardi) for travellers. The market is held 
twice weekly, and the Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force. During 
1877-78 the house-tax thereby imposed gav'e, with miscellaneous receipts and 
a balance (Rs 12) from the preceding year, a total income of Els 279. The 
expenditure, which consisted chiefly of police and public works charges, 
amounted to Rs 254. In the same year the village contained 301 houses, of 
which 149 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 1-12-9 per 
house assessed and Re 0-1-6 per head of population. 

The village was founded by Bashiirat Khan, Robilla Subad^ir of pargana 
Baneha ; and probably derives its second name of Ahmadnagar fiom the pay- 
master Ahmad, son of Sardiir Kh4n.' 

Bhamora or Bhamaura, also in parganah Saneha, stands on the metalle^^ 
road between Bareilly and Budaun, 14 miles south-south-west of the former. It 
in 1872 contained 842 inhabitants. Here are a first-class police-statiw-''^ 
trict post-office, and fine road bungalow. Near the village on the east 
Bajha watercourse 

Bhaeolia or Bharaulia, a fiontiei village of parganah Karor, 
the metalled Bareilly and Shabjahdnpur load, 7 miles from Bareilly i 
tion is 292 only, but Bharoha contains a fourth-class pohoe-station or 

Bhojtjptjba, also m pargana Karor, stands on the metalled road be, 
Bareilly and Kami Tdl, 11 miles north of the former Near the village oi 
east flows the Deoraniya river The population amounted in 1872 to ^ 
only, but Bhojupura has a thud-class police-station, a district post-office, 
an encamping-ground for troops y 

Bhdta or Ummedpur Bhutaha, a frontier village of parganah Faridprh^. 
stands on the unmetalled road between Bareilly and Bisalpur, 12 miles east of 
the former Here aie a third-class police-station and district post-office, but 
the population amounted m 1872 to 1,950 only 

Bijoeia or Bichauna — See Nawabganj. 

Bilsanda, a market village of Bisalpur, hes near the eastern frontier of 
that pargana, 34 miles east-south-east from Bareilly. It had in 1872 a 
population of 2,625 inhabitants In the village are a secondmlass police- 
station, district post-office, and elementary school, besides several brick-built 
houses and temples. Near it, on the east, flows the Khanaut river. 


10,279 
^ 13,6ii7 
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years from tlie returns of tlie municipality’s octroi outposts, may serve to give 
some idea of the local commerce : — 


Net imports in 


(JoNEnamioN per head is 


187G-T7. 



Gram 

fcnpar, refined 
llo unrefined 
Ghi 

Other articles of food . 
Animals for slaughter 
Oil and oil-seeds 
Piicl, &.C 

Building materials 
Drugs and spices . 

Tobacco 

Biimpcan clolli .. 

Native do. .. 

Metals 


ifds I 
28,603 
20I| 
I2,349j 
I 297 
42,184 


Rs Mds 

. 32,924 

114 
10,629 
25C 

4,630 44 678 
1,473 
603 

P,98Dj 73. 
2.310 36 1 

19,079 

847 

34 567 
27,398 ... 

8,911 


21,133 

23,301 

7,166 



The corporation or municipal committee consists of 9 members, ■whereof 

3 bit by Mftue of (heir office, and the remainder by election 
Manicipulitf i ■. n ^ 

of the rate-payers Its income is derned chiefly from an 

octroi tax, athich in 1S7G-77 fell at the latc of He. 0-5-2 per head of population 

The aarious heads of iiicomo and c^pcndlturo for two years may bo thus 

shown . — 


Receipts 


'Opening balarcc 
Cla-K 1 — I ood and drink 
„ H — Animal^ forslanghter, 
„ in — I iiel, S.C . . 

„ IV —lliiilding materials 
„ V — Drugs and spices, Ae 
„ VI — Tolucco 
„ VII — Teatile fabrics 
k „V 111.— Metals | 


rra*s ... 
J irr-s 

... 

Mi''Cellan<'oua 



Capenditurc 


I 'ollection 
Ilead-ofilcc 
Supervision 
Drlginal wort B . 
Ilejiairs and nialnte 
nance oftoads. 
I’olicc 
Education 

R gistration of births 
and dentils 
I igliting 
\\ ntering roads 
Drainage V orks .. 

\V ater-supply 
Charitable grants .. 
Cofi‘‘arTnncj- . 

Ml'cellaneous 


12,162 
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Bisalpiu is said io liavo been foiiiidod by orio Bisn, an Abir ebieftam who 
flourished m the leign of Sb^,b]aliAn (1628-58) Bat this 
legend fails lo account for the I in the name of the town, 
and IS perhaps mcicly a clumsy expedient locally ln^cnted to explain that 
name In his note on Doual Mr H. S. Boiilderson gives Vfsalapur as the 
original spelling, and the great orientalist Prinscp allows that orthography to 
pass ^Mthout comment Yi^ala Uc\a or Bisal Deo was a Chauhan king of 
Dchh who took a Tomar ^\lfc , and the iiaino Bfsal is probably not uncommon 
amongst the Jaughilra Tomars of the neighbourhood. It may at least be 
said, tbeicfore, that the tou 11 is as likcl}'’ to lla^o been founded by one Bisal 
Singh ns by one Bisu Aliir. Under the rule of the Roliillas (1748-74) ono 
Slier Khan built a fort at Bisalpur, \%hicli thereon became, as nou, the head- 
quarters of a fahsil The peace of the town and neighbourhood was, shortly 
after the introduction of Biiush, disiurbcd by a Janghara revolt (1805). 
But few events of an}' impoitancc liav'c since then occurred 

BrsALPUR, a pargann and tahsil of the B.ireilly district, is bounded on the 
west by parganas and talisils Naw ubg.in) and Faridpiir, a frontier being lu places 
afforded b} the Dcoha iivcr , on the south by the Shahjahiinpur district, on the 
cast by the Kliauaut iivcr, which divides it from Shahjnbfmpur and pargana 
Piiranpur of the Pilibhlt tahsil , and on the north by Puranpnr and pargana 
Pilibhit of the tahsil hist named. It contained, according to the ofBcial state- 
ment of 1878, 370 square miles and 315 acres, but accoidingto the earlier 
revenue survey more than 5 square miles less Details of area, as furnished 
by the settlement survey, and also of population, will be hereafter given. The 
pargana contains G56 estates {mahals), distributed amongst 45G villages 
(jmauzas). 

Lying as it docs just below (ho swampy Pilibhit, thepargana is traversed 


PiiTEiCAi ruATcnrs 
Itivcrs. 


by several coii'-idorablc sli earns, whoso general direcr 
tion IS fiom north to south Of these the Khanaut 


on the east, the Mala or Katna in the centre, and the Deoha on the west, are 
the most important. The Khanaut runs m a deep bed, with a narrow kMdir 
or “ carse ” on either side. Its high banks are, like those of its sister streams, 
locally known as dliaia. The Khfiwa, Kau, or Katm, a branch which quits 
the Mdla just after entering this parg.ana, flows south-eastwards to join the 
Khanaut somewhat above the centre of its course along the frontier. General 
Cunningham identifies this Katui with the artificial canal, or Katha nach, which 
Efija Lalla cuP between the two rivers towards the close of the tenth century. 
The Khanaut has no other noticeable affluent The Mala is joined about tho 
^ Katna, to be cut. See article on Dcona and Dcwal, 
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of permanent wells. Such tracts were at settlement classed m the second circle 
of assessment 

The remainder of the pargana west of the Khanaut dJiaia, and outside the 
five patches just mentioned, is fertile enough. Except on the higher lands, 
there is little soil so siliceous as to be called sandy {bh'dr). Water is sometimes 
found at fiom four to ten feet from the surface, the average depth through- 
out the pargana being about 11^ feet. The banks of the Katna show an 
especially good loam, which produces fine wheat and sugar. The basin of 
the Deoha alters in fertility accoiding to the character and extent of the 
yearly floods', but is generally supeiior to the valleys of the Khanaut and 
Katna. 

It is perhaps in the valley of the Katna that the crops receive the largest 
share of water. The Deoha and Khanaut traverse too 
sandy a soil to be dammed, and flow too far below the level 
of the surrounding country to afford much irrigation by other methods. But the 
first-named river is blocked by two great dams : (1) between Dliakwdra and 
Pahdrganj on the Katna, and (2) at Mnndia Semnagar on the Mdla. The sys- 
tem on which these dams are maintained has been described above (p. 549). 
The landholders who manage the fiist or larger dam make a profit of Rs. 300 
or 400 yearly, the contributions they receive having re- 
mained unaltered since fixed by Mr. Boulderson in 1828. 
Numerous ponds and lagoons, dotted all over the pargana, provide a similar 
source of irrigation. The chief seem to be those at Akbarabad, Bamroli, and 
Nawdda Sdni The horseshoe or serpentine shape of many show them to 
be deserted beds of rivers. The winch-wheel (charkhi) weUs of the second 
circle are usually destroyed by the downfall of the rains less than a year 
after their construction. In other parts of the parganah, whore the level 
of water is lower, the wells are worked by lever or by large leathern 
buckets. In the latter case the buckets aie drawn up by gangs of men, as 
in Oudh. 

The only noteworthy manufactures are those of sugar and indigo. In 
1872 the parganah was found to contam 156 sugar-boilmg 
estabhshments, and a few villages are held by an indigo 
Products concern of the next district^, but the bulk of the parganah 

tra.de IS in raw agricultural produce. Sugarcanej rice, and 
■wheat are the principal staples, a larger percentage of the cultivated area being 
soAvn with the former crop than in any other parganah. The following list 
I Svpra p 616. - The MiGun factory m BU&UjaMupur, 

94 


Lagoons 
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'willjliowevor, sliow in wLat proportion that area is occupied by the chief spring 
and autumn crops. 


AOTDMS UAnVEST 


1 


SrniNQ UAUVEST 


Percentage of 



Percentage of 


cultivated area. 



aditvated area 

R>ico ... ... 

. 

30 04 

Wheat 


... 27 C4 

Sugarcano 

t 1 

8 C3 

Cluclc-pcri {chana') 

... 2 60 

And land left fallow for sugar 


Otlicr crops 

• •1 

. 6 01 

crop of following 

autumn 





(pandra) 

• •t 

8 03 




Bajra millet ... 


c n 




Cotton, 

• «< 

4 34 




Other crops ... 


G 72 




Total 


Cl 79 


Total 

... -36 21 



— 






Of rice, some twenty different kinds are grown, but the commonest are 
anjana, hanki, scoria^ and sailii} Being grown on the lower levels, such as 
liver basins, this crop is often exposed to damage from floods. 

For the local sale of these products there is but one large town, the capital, 
Markets and com- Bisalpiir ; but several smaller village marts, such asBilsanda, 
jnunications. Bamroli, Barkliera, Dcona, Mnndia-Bilahra, Kareh, and 

Maiaun,® should also bo mentioned. Bareilly, Pihbhit, and Khudtxganj (m 
Shfihjahtinpur) aie the chief markets for the surplus produce ; but trade with 
distant places is checked by mferior communications. The unmetalled road 
from Pihbhit to Shdhjahfinpur passes north and south through the parganah, 
being jomed at its capital by a similar Ime from Baieilly There are no other 
highways, and the numerous unbndged streams offer the greatest obstacles to 
traSio. But by way of compensation, the Beoha is, during the rains, navigable 
by vessels of 400 maunds® burthen. 

ClasBiflcation of The areas of the parganah, at the time of the past and 

nref* present revenue settlements, may be thus compared . — 




At last settle- 


Increase per 

Decrease per 



ment 


cent. 

cent 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Total area ... 

f •* 

232,169 

236,170 

1-29 


Barren .. ... 

Mt 

32,633 

31,340 


3 9 

Kevenne-free 

• •t 

7,699 

2,846 


62 64 

A . f Old waste ... 


66,447 

48,167 

• 

17 69 

0 )-^ J New fallow... 

«•< 

7,241 

1,830 


74 72 

^ rt ^ Cultivated .. 


121,239 

150,993 

19 60 

• If 


1 Supra p 657. ^ Mnrauri has no claims to be doaenbed in a separate article , and 

Ibc only facts which need bo added about it here are that its fonndation is ascribed to May- 
j uradbvajo, and that it was once the capital of a parganah bearing its name. ® / e, some- 

thing oyer l^i 
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It may bo aildcd (bat ncconbng to tbo later measurements 51*3 per cent, of 
tbo cuUnatod area is natered. 

Tbo current scttlomcut of laud levcnuo was effected by Mr. S. M. Moensj 
ScUlcnicut of land I^nuliug tbo paiganab into tlio two cnclcs of assessment 
^rc\cnuc. already monlioned, be assumod tbo following rent-rates for 

tbo \ arious soils of cacb — 


1\I NT-TlATn rcu Acnb ON 


Cl rck' 

DiimnI, i/orm, or loam 
(07 1 per cent of 
cuUiUjted area) 

Maftnidr, Uidpat, or 
clay land (‘j2 0 per 
cent ) 

Bliur or fandy soil 
(10 0) 

’ra A A 

P 

c3 ja n 

fc 2 


Irrigated 

Uuirngat- 

cd 

Irrigated 

Unirngat- 

cd 

1 Irrigated 

Unirrignt- 

cd 

S 

■5 7^ ~ 9 


Ra n 

Its a, 

Il8 n 

Rs a 

Rs n, 

Ra a. 

Rs a. 

I 

G 10 

3 G 

6 0 

3 3 

3 8 

0 2 

3 10 

II 

4 3 

2 10 

4 0 

2 G 

2 11 

1 12 

1 3 G 


Tbo application of those rates to tbo assessablo aioa gave tbo whole pai- 
ganab a gross lental of Rs. 0,17, 216 , and deduced from that figuie at 50 pei 
cent, tbo doiuaud noukl bavo i cached Rs 3 08,023. Tbo sum actually proposed 
Mas Rs. 3,07,930, oi including tbo ton per cent coss and fees {na^runa) on 
levoime-frco lauds, Rs 3,39,190 Tbo results and mcidcnco of the noM’^ demand 
may bo thus compared ivilb Iboso of tbo old — 



iNciDchcn ren ache on 

Total eeiiand 

(EXOLEDINQ 
CESSES ) 

Settle- 

UlCDt 

Cultivalcd area 

Assessable area \ 

Total area, j 


j Initial 

Fmal 

1 

1 Initial 

Final 

Initial. 

Final 

Initial 

j Final 


Rs a p 

2 3 10 

• •• 

Rs a p. 

1 13 4 

2 .3 9 

Rs n p 

1 7 CJ 

• « 

Rs a p 
17 8 

1 13 8 

Rs n p 

1 3 4 

• « 

Rs a. p 
12 9 

1 0 10 



Increase, 

• •• 

0 G C 

1 

• •t 

0 G 0 

• •• 

0 ! : , 

ll 

J\US 


Though not yet finally sanctioned by Government, C '' ' is p'v- 

visionally in force. A slight modification bad in 1818-7;' i: 

Rs. 3,08,155. 

Amongst tbo proprietors nbo pay this rev ,'- ccsts are 
Lnndlord and tc- Edj puts, Brahmans, Kurzi'X -r~>l 'v' icanr.s 

aio extremely simple, ibr r"/’ < -.:ar: .i.Ag y 


nnut 


r f L 
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nearly six limes as common as any other. The tenantry are chiefly Kumiis, 
Brahmans, Kisdns, Chamurs, Rajputs, and Mnrdos. Of the total cultivated 
area, 77,108 acres are tilled by tenants with rights of occupancy, many of 
whom are also tenants-at-will. The total rental of the 
parganah by village papers, excluding the hypothetical 
rent bf lands tilled by the proprietors themselves, was at settlement returned 
ns Es, 5,10,474; and adding manorial cesses, the census of 1872 increases the 
figure to Es. 5,16,514. The variety which formerly existed in the local stan- 
dards of area caused some uncertainty as to the amouut of rent due from the 
tenant. A cultivated uith crops which paid money rents measured less 

than one grown uith crops paying in kind ; and the area was determined not 
by measunng-line, but by paces actually stepped. In 1828 the Collector (Mr. 
Bouldcrson) directed the use of a uniform measure by rope. But the land- 
holders still find means to protect themselves against the loss which certainly 
of mensnration involved. ‘‘ Traces of the old enstoras,” writes Mr. Moons, 
“ are still found in the practice of most of tho zaminddrs either to claim 
‘ dobiswai,’ or one-tenth extra rent on sugarcane, or to measure it up with 
18 kadams (paces) instead of 20 to tho side of tho bigha. It is needless to say 
that the extra rent so g.ained is never shown in the patwAns’ papers As far as 
the zamindfirs are concerned, this cannot be characterized as a fraud or extor- 
tion ; it is only an attempt to maintain old customs against modern innovation 
whore measurements arc made with a rope. Howe\ or, numerous frauds are 
knowingly practised ; for instance, measuring in the heat of tho snn, when tho 
rope shrinks, while the sir is measured when tho dew is on tho ground and tho 
rope has stretched , lengths arc omitted : the measurer holds tho rope o\or Ins 
shonldor with his hand at his waist, and so on, the result being alwajs against 
tho cultu alors. The latter ha\o now' discovered ihcir rights and their losses 
under tho old s;^stcm, and energetically claim to pay rent on tho Government 
measurement” Tho same writer calculates that during tho term of the last 
Ecttlomcnt rents rose 12 per cent, in the first, and 18 per cent, in tho second 
tirclc of assessment 


Tlic following table giies tho official estimate of the extent to which tho 
Alienations laud of tho parg.anah changed hands in tho same period * — 
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ll '('('in'- tliorcforc Uial, c\cln( 1 ingu fow confi«cntions for rol)ollioii, about 
27 por ccnJ of tbo ari*n pn''=c<l from !(■? former projinclor;? Four Milages were 
•■oUl, au<l 1 1 firmed for arrears of ro\cnuc. Tlicsc facts do not speak ^\cll for 
llic la«t 'i':*-C''‘=meu( 


According to Ibc ooucu*: of 1872 pargainli Bi-^alpur contained 506 


I’orulnlion 


inlnbilcd Milage's, of wliicli 162 bad less than 200 
lubnbilanfs; 200 between 200 and 500 , 102 between 


500 and 1,000 . 20 between 1,000 and 2,000; one belwoen 2,000 and 3,000 , 
and one between OjOnOand 5,000 The only town cont umiig more than 5,000 
inhabitants was dpnr, with a popnlalion of 0,250 

The total population in 1872 numbered 203,538 souls (ni,l‘18 foniales), 
gning 553 to the sqnaro mile. Clas'-ified according to religion, tbero were 
]b5,120 Ilindu-f, ef wlioin 83,067 were foimlcs, 20,117 MusalniAus, amongst 
whom 9.0S1 were femalo . and one Chnsli m. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation amongsl the four groat cla'-ses, the census ^bow^ 16, 135 Brahmans, of 
whom 7,138 were foaialcs , 7,101 Ildiput--, including 3,033 females, and J,06i 
Bini_;«as (1,831 f inales) , \\lnlsl the great mass of the population is comprised 
in “ the other ca<tes’’ of the census returns, winch show a lot il of 137,817 souls 
(73 012 femahsi The principal Br.diman snb-di\ isions found in tins parganah 
arc the Gaur (21 1), Kaiianina (6,397), and fsaraswat (190) Tho cliiof lUijput 
duns are the Jaiigli'irn (l,308l, Clianlian (],')67), Katolin^a (1,372), Gautam 
(216), B'ltbor (153), G lur (1‘I2), Slnubatisi, Bus, Bliadinnsa, Baclihal, Kaebb- 
walia, Knlbi\n, Ponwur, Cliandcla, and Kiis\np Tho B imyas belong to tho 
Agarwal 830, Itlahur (723), Ummir, Dirlnmmar, Kimrlaiii, i^Ian.ii, Kaslimri, 
Cliausaim, Kasamidlnn, Audln^a, and Smiali sub-dnisions. TIio most nu- 
merous amongst the other castes are the Koli (7,028), ^lali (11,522), G.\dari}a 
(3,163), Ka^alh (2,199), Kaldr (8,263), Dhobi (1,132), Cliamar (13,912), 
Birliu (3,067), Bbarbliuiija (2,682), Abir (1,331), Nni or naijiun (3,899), 
Bliangi or Kliakrob (1,655), fSoufir (1,3(51), Kisan (23,603), Tell (5,330), Kalwar 
(2,823), Kumbar (1,171), Gujar (1,233), IVibi (3,715), Kurmi (29,830), Dbanuk 
(2,875), Darn (1,481), and Lodba (5,980). Besides Iboso, tbo following castes 
comprihinglcss llian one tlionsand members are found in tins parganah — Lobar, 
J5l, Dakaiil, Gosain, Nat, Pntwn, Tnmboli, Bair'igi, Bhdt^ Klialik, Kuebbi, 
Bcldar, Ban, Miamivr, Radha, Bansphor, llaUvui, and Sikligar. Tho Musalmuns 
aro distributed amongst Shaikhs (16,568), Sa> > ids (266), Miigbals (118), and 
P.ithiinB (3,037), nr onlorcd ns without distinction. 

The occnpalions of Die jioojilo uio shown in Uic slatisiics collected at (ho 
same census. From those it appeals that, of tho male 
adult population (not less than fifteen 3 cais of ago), 371 aro 


OLcnpatioiis 
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employed in professional avocations, such as Govomment servaBts, priests, doc- 
tois, and the like , 6,790 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
baibers, sweepers, washermen, &c ; 1,466 in commerce, m baying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
47,169 in agricultural operations ; 8,190 m industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There wore 3,769 persona returned as labourers, and 743 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 2,.')78 as landholders, 140,808 as cultivators, and 62,152 
as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational 
statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,212 males as able to read 
and write out of a total male population numbering 111,390 souls. 

For the general and fiscal history of the parganah the reader is referred to 
that of the district already given. It remains only to sketch 
the vicihrsitudes of Bisalpur as an admimstrative division. 
As shown by the inscription discovered at the foimer Dewal and Deoria were in 
992|A.D. the seat of a powerful Hindu dynasty. But the traditions ofthe Janghdra 
Edjputs assert that at the beginning of the fifteenth century the country was 
again a forest, dotted only with a few Ahir, Banjdra, and Bbil strongholds. 
Eutenngthe parganah in 1405 under one Mahrup SAh, the Janghdras captured 
Madra and Ohiti (Intgdon) fiom the Ahirs, and Kareh and Maraun from the Bhils. 
In 1570, at the begmmng of Akbar’s reign, their chief, Basant SAb, founded 
Deoria on lands seized from the Banjdras, and expelled the Bhils from Garha 
Khera^ In 1596, towards the close of the same reign, what is now Bisalpur 
foimed a portion of the Bareli mahdl, Baddyun saiMr, and Dehli siiba. Its separ- 
ate area and revenue at this period cannot be shown, as Bareilly included also 
several other large modern parganahs. The Ahii s continued to hold many vil- 
lages; and m the reign of ShdhjahAn (1628-58) the capital, Bisalpur, is said to 
have been foundedby one Bisu, a chief of their clan. Traces of their rule are 
stiU preserved in such village-names as Ahirwara and Ahiipura. Parganah 
Bisalpur was severed from Baredly during Rohilla rule (1748-74), when the 
fort at Bisalpur was built by Sher KhAn. His name lingers in that of Sher- 
gauj, a village on the Puranpur frontier. The Eohillas afterwards divided 
Marauri from Bisalpur, granting the former pargana revenue-free to their 
prime mimster {diwdn) PahAr Smgh. He has left a memorial in PahArganj, 
already mentioned as the site of a large dam. The grant to PahAr was re- 
sumed by the Oudh Government (1774-1801), but the 35 villages of which it 
was composed remained for near a century a separate paiganah. On the 

1 Bee article on Deona and Vewal 
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cession to tlio BiitisU m November, 1801, both Bisalpnr and Maianri were 
included in tbe Bareilly district, and in 1813-14 Maranii was detached to 
form a portion of SbubjaliAnpur. In 1841-42, a large part of the latter 
pargaiiab, including tbe village of Marauii, was, with several fiesh villages 
fiom] Shdhjahfinpur, reannexed to Baroillj’’. At the last settlement under 
Regulation IX. of 1833 Marnun was still regarded as a separate parganah, 
but it has now been reabsorbed by Bisalpnr At a levision of boundaiies in 
1852-53 the area of the united parganah was considerably altered by exchanges 
with Shahjabdnpur, annexations from Faridpur, and transfers to Nawabganj. 

Chaubari, a small frontier-village of parganah Karor, stands on the banks 
of the Rdmganga, 5 miles from Bareill}’’. The two branches of the metalled road 
wending from that city to Budaun meet in the village, which contains a fourth- 
class police-station or outpost. The population amounted in 1872 to 443 only. 

Chaubari was founded by Katehiiya insurgents who had been expelled 
from Bareilly by Governor Makrand RAi (1657). 

Chatoiahla, a parganah of the Baheri tahsil, is bounded on tbe north 
by the Tardi district , on the west by the Native State of Ranipur, the frontier 
sometimes coinciding with the course of the west Bahgiil river ; on the 
south by pargauahs Sirsdwan, Kabar, and Ricliha of its own tahsil, and on the 
east again by Richlia and the Tardi. Its area, according to the official state- 
ment of 1878, was 92 square miles and 527 acres, but according to tbe earlier 
revenue survey rather more than one square mile less. The details of area 
given by the settlement survey, and of population given by the census, will 
bo hereafter shown. The pargaua contains 131 estates {maJidh) distributed 
amongst 75 villages (viavzas). 

The prevailing feature of Ohaumnhla is its dampness Lying just below 
the swampy Tardi, its soil is naturally moist, and water 
always lurks within a few feet of the surface. Owing, 
moreover, to the neighbourhood of the sub-Himalayan forest, the rainfall is 
greater than in other parts of the district. In ordinary seasons the monsoon 
and the winter rains give sufficient water to the crops, and even sugarcane 
is grown without irrigation,^ But this excessive moisture has its disadvan- 
tages. In the north of the parganah fever is endemic throughout the year, 
and the inhabitauts are stunted creatures with yellow skins, enlarged spleens, 
and diminished families It has been more than once indeed suggested that the 
central and eastern portions of the northern bolder derived their name of ildHa 
ihdr from the extreme deadhnoss of their climate.® The remamdei^ of the 

1 47 9 per cent of tlie cnltivntea area is, lio-vyovcr, rotumed as irrigated a But tlua ig 

apparently a mistake. Supra p 60c 
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Canals 


parganalij to south and vrcst, is less malarious, and its population suffer from 
fever only at the closo of the rains. 

Theparganah is a flat plain, sinking very gradually from north to south; 

and in this direction, of course, viad its pnncipal rivers. 

S p d ver , limhest observed level is G58 feet above the sea on the 

c* 

northern, and the lowest G03 feet on the southern border Of many rivers, the 
Dhora on the cast, the Kichaha in the centre, anl ^^cst Bahgtil on the west, 
are most important The Dhora and Dcorania, hero an insignificant stream, 
form m places the eastern boundary The Andhalla and the Khalwa 
supply the Kichaha with an eastern and western affluent respectively. The 

west Bahgiil is joined by the Barai,^ Baranr, and Madmi. The Bahgdl 

and Barai are dammed for irrigation at Tcrha and 
Kliamana, and tlic pargana is ^^atcrcd also by the dis- 
tributaries of the Paha and Kichaha-Dhora canals. Of the former’s tuo 

branches, one tails into the Kichaha at Hiehlioli, vhilo tho other crosses 

tho southern border at Ktidnpur. Its distributaries are the Chticli'’:L. 
tailing into the Baraur at Itauwa, the Gurbojh, ending at ,0oanghura 
ot that name in tho Khalwa; and the Daiilatpnr, lyHhe country u as 
southern frontier at tho village so called Tho mam ling. - o strongholds, 
butary of tho Kichaha-Dhora canal pierce the pargai.'f^ r^^^iiiras captured 
and the former throws out at Pirohi a second distributary, tbrifrom theBhils. 
also passes onwards into K&bar. Many small watercourses, be't Sfih, founded 
and canals already mentioned, traverse Ohaumahla in tho rains But, Garha 
of its canals, the parganah hardly requires irrigation in ordinary lalpur . 
“ sowings of rice,” writes Mr. Moons, “of course must be irrigated, 
but the patiha or ordinary sowings require, as a rule, no irrigation, unless tho 
rains are unfavourable The rahi (spring crop) usually receives a sufficient 
supply from the ‘ Christmas ’ rams It is only in seasons of drought that 
there can be a general demand for canal water ” Mr Moens goes on to show 
that m his time but 32 per cent, of^the area irrigable by canals was, as a rule, 
watered from those sources. In most villages unbneked wells are practica- 
ble, but, except iu the gardens of Murfios, are seldom dug Tho reasons are 
partly the exeessive saturation of tho soil, and partly tho fact that rents are 
paid m kind ® 

The crops of the parganah are its only important product ; tho chief 
Economical iteatuees. staples being maize,’ rice, and jodr millet at tho autumn. 
Products wheat at the spnng hai vests Sugarcane and cotton 

are grown to a small extent only. The former is almost all of the kind luiown 
1 Otherwise Bnrci and Bnroi. * Snifra p. 647, 
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x\^jhr}u^ ‘Moi'lnro or^oil innlt": !(■< jtucf inn flnii ninl vaior}* (o fctcli 
;'ooil pruvv Clntinnlila no nnrt Inr^o onoupli lo ab'^orb and 

(iMribnlo ir =iiq’bi'> Innl prodno’ hiijn rnnoji*- grain i'- earned b^ B.mjnras 
for •^nlea' 11 ildv\’im. lutdiln. or BaroilK Tnre^of ibm rhn'H occupation may 
bi‘ found in llio ininf'- of phrc'’ talKd Tiiiida,- and of Bniiana, whore wooKly 
iiiarlol' an In Id Tbo roinannng inarb< ( Mllngo’j nio (bo oa[n(.il, Balicn, 

\Ut' '.n'.c-: I i.ii- fli'i'lad. nnl K iriing mi Ibit r\o.»p| Cliacbnit, winch 

‘ po'^^i a t at b -fair, nono of (In ]da( na do imicli more 

<))in‘-up]!\ ill"' donntid for •■inall in me* br<>ngbf from Ban illy by pedlar^, 
d Ilf n'lialbd ro’d Iroin Banillv !»• Kami Tub wbnli pa*- 5 rs northwards 
(br<iO"li Ji ■' j ar;,an t, atnl la nn t at Bain ri b\ an uninot ilbd lino from Kiib ir, 
• n; pi ' ' r liannnbl i w i(b i(= ono gnrd biglu' a\ A w nb> oartbcii trark connects 
B dmn ind Ck' 'Inn . but tbn- n i nbrnlgcd, nnl ibrn f>>ro imjns-ablo Iiy carts 
n, nnoi iinn ■- cl ;b" at ir. In lin* oa'-t of tb" jnrg uia tlnro arc no roail«, 
nd iio'-worl t>f a, ator-c.iu'' c nnl • it< am ilnnni ibo rama •^oa'on forbid all 
*•“" ok i \o< p' 0)1 tin* bar). ol an t b’pb Mlf 

ba l’ I ’ollow mg t iblo roti!ra''‘< f !<• ar a- cl Clianmalila at the (linos of 
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'J Ik* largo tb < n at-o in roaoimo-frto ainl moroa'-o in .I'-'-o-^ablo area i*' duo 
lo (b<‘ ( i' itniii of tbo ('bat b ii( il il. i U*' 'ill ig* '■urrondorod to Goa eminent 
b\ ibo Itn) I (»f Kfi'-bipur 111 o'obuigo Ittr ntbor 1 nnl*- m Biinor" 'Ibo snino 
r< I'-on pirti ilh 'locount" f<ir tin* advance inonltiv itnm. wlio'-t* area on roaenne- 
fif 0 c >•( itos'lbo e irln 1 Furaea noglcetod (o detail 

'J be ( urront Fottleiiiont was i Hot ted ba Mi. B M. Moon'; TTi'^ gener.il 
'lilt nirrtni mi- niotliod** of a'-'-ocsinont, liaa mg once been do^criboil nod 
not be ret ijutnbited , and a\o shall bore notice onh b*- 
rppoial treatment ot tins par^., ill. Jlodiaided it into two circles (i!'t' ' r 
.md ( 1 ) tbo lem under of (be or As rents aio pud dme-i i\ '* vo y 

' I’ r.CI * ^iiprn !> 2 M 1 ’ l’|i as.', a?a, ninl nrlir’i c-* — * '' - - 

^If lilt 1C C lificlialt villnpi f, l< \M 1 1 ,j*/^ liivrvmliia ^otv I riiiin n 1 pro]<t ru , * ' ■ ^ 

<ir llIll(r^\i^( l’ni|nnlrtrv rl( lit in I. n iiitiiiilii}; two vmis tonlincJo v - - ^ r’ 

Ciuv ( niini III lUt iiiitl li til iiiultr olilianliniK. 
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jn kind, lie fiisfc nscertninod llio average value per aero of the landloid’s share 
in llio outturn of the various crops Uis inquiries yielded 


Rcut-ratcJ. 


the J oil owing icsults — 


Crop. 

rvL^T-iiAii j 1 n Aei L in 

Circle I , DCs 

Circle II , Mar. 


Jla a. p 

]{s r. p 

Sngorcano . . 

8 0 0 

0 C 0 

Cotton 

COO 

C u 0 

Vegetables • 

1 0 8 0 

5 12 0 

Jodr for fodder and mai/c 

3 3 0 

2 8 0 

Mclona 

•1 (1 0 

3 0 0 

Hemp 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

liicc 

3 2 0 

3 8 0 

Jodr millet 

2 10 0 

2 4 0 

Bajra millet and other coarse uuitiinii crop 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Wheat 

3 0 0 

2 12 0 

Barley and oats 

2 11 0 

2 4 0 

Wixcil wheat and barley 

2 14 0 

2 4 0 

Gram or cliick-pca 

2 12 0 

2 0 0 

Lentils 

Dosdhi at half pural rates In liolh circlcu 

1 0 0 

14 0 


Such w’ero the crop-uitcs oi average value in money of the rents in 
kind paid by diffcient ciops By appl^Mng these crop-rates to the areas under 
each crop of the various soils, soil-rates, or rent-rates according to soil, were 
deduced Striking an average so as to include both circles, and wet as 
■well as diy land, we may give these latter rates as follows- — for diimat or 
loamy soil, Rs 3-11-0 per acre , for mattiydr or clayey soil, Rs 3-1-9 , and 
for &7ufr or sandy soil, Rs 2-12-10 Tho assessable aiea showed 55 4 of the 
44 1 of the second, and 0 5 of tho last-named soil ^ 

Applying his rates to tliat aieu, Mr Moens assumed for the "whole 
paigana a rental of Rs 1,51,240 , and halving that sum in 
the usual manner, proposed a demaud of Rs 75,620, oi 
83,214 including cesses. The following statement compares tho amount and 
incidence of new demand with those of the old • — 


Assessment 


Settlement. 

1 J^CIDtNcr ri'R Aoiia on 

Total demand, 

E\CL0D1AG ObSSES 

Cultivated area 

Assessable area 

Total area. 

Initial 

Pinal, 

Initial 

I'lnal, 

Initial 

I Pmal. 

Initial 

Pmal. 

Pormer 

Present „ . 

Increase 

Rs a, p 

I 6 0 

• •• 

Rs a p 

1 6 8 
1 14 4 

Rs a, p 

0 13 8 

Rs a. p 1 

1 2 4 

1 9 7| 

Rs a p 

0 12 3 

• J 

jRs a p 

10 0 
18 1 

Rs 

44,631 

Rs 

69,679 

76,620 


0 8 8 


1 0 7 3 ‘ 

0 8 1 

• * 

16,041 


1 Wbat little bhfir exists is moist snnd> Innd in the beds of rivers, i cry dillercut from 
the bigli and dry bbur of the soulborn pnrgnnas Tba dfiiniit lies cbicfli along tbo dhaias or 
high banks of rii era, and the mnttiyar lu inten cuing villngcs. 
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mass of tbo population is comprised in “ ibo other castes” of tbo consns returns, 
^vblcb show H total of 29,122 souls (13,746 females) Tbo principal Brabmau 
sub-divisions found in tins paigauab aro the Gaur (114), Kanaujiya, and 
Saraswnt Tbo chief Bdjput clans aro tbo Katebri}a (245), Riitbor (371), 
Jangbtira, Cbaubfiu, Gaur, Guutam, Sbful)ai)si, Bais, and Sengarb The 
Baniyas belong to tbo Again Al, Mnbar, Tinnala, Mabosan, and Dasa sub- 
divisions Tbo most numerous amongst tbo other castes arc tbo Mali (3,636), 
Kabiir (1,485), Dhobi (1012), Cbamur (4,917), JAt (1,328), Gujar (1,010), 
Kurmi (7,526), and Boldiu (1,325) Besides these, tbo following castes com- 
prising less than ono thousand mombcis are found in this parganab — Koh, 
LobAr, Gadariya, Kiy^alh, Baibni, Bharbhunja, Ahir, Nai or IlaijAm, Bliangi 
or KliAkrob, Dakaut, GosAin, SonAi, KisAn, Teh, KalwAr, Ohliipi, Patwa, 
KunibAr, Tambob, Baiiagi, BbAt, DbAnuk, Darzi, Lodlia, and Kanj.ir Tlio 
MusalmAns aro distributed amongst Shaikhs (11,228), Sa^'^ids (87), Mugbals 
(35), and Patbans (1,407), or entered ns without distinction. 

The occupations of the people aro show n in tbo statistics collected at tbo 
same census. From Ibcso it appears that, of tbo male 
Occupations adult population (not less than fifteen }cars of ago), 101 

aio employed m professional avocations, such as Goi eminent servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like , 1,601 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepois, washermen, &c. , 237 in commerce, in bujiug, 
Belling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tbo conveyance of men, ani- 
mals, or goods , 2,596 in agiicultural operations , 8,709 m industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the pieparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mmoral, and animal. Tbeio w’cre 1,038 persons returned as labor- 
ers and 242 as of no specified occupation Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, tbo same returns gne 236 as landholders, 26,723 as 
cultivators, and 17,521 as engaged in occupations unconnected w’ltb agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 401 
males as able tp read and wnte out of a total male population numbering 23,623 
souls 

The history of Cbaumabla as a distmct parganab is sboi t. The village 
of HAtmana, in its north-eastern corner, w'as, towaids the 
close of Akbar’s reign (1596), the bead-quarters ofama/icZ 
or parganab of the Sambbal Government and Debli province. The area of 
this mahul was 3,565 acres, and its revenue 6,250 rupees Under the gov- 
ernment of the Robillas (1743-74) the bulk of the modern parganab seems 
to have been included in ohalla Eeliar, the fief of the comraander-in-obief, 
Dundi KbAn ; and in the fort of Najibabad, south of CbAcbait, wo have 
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]'f 'I ‘•oinoiiir nf MUi-in-lnw, Nnjili-n'l-daiil'i. Hu* Pnllii'ui'; o)octocl 
jI'c lltmlu ]ui'-':c ■'Mir*- ol llu' fioI. nn<l :iro Ftill nlmosl tho ])nnripal latid- 
liol'lct-- (hi 111'* Till <'f tho Hcliillaf (177 5), Clnninaliln, not \ot Kiioiin 
nii'l'T tint tnni". 1 m i inv' i ]Mrl ot tlio Hnnipur lief of l'ai7nllt’ili Klu'ii) 
'J ln' old nialnl of llAlni un imnt lo (Im (mio liaxo linn nb'-()rl)P(l in either 
Sif-imn. lli'liln, Kalnr, oi lluilumr . for fiom jiorlions of (hc^'O font 
] ar,:in iln (rAau v h mnll ill I'nindi d tho nio lorn C'lnunrihl.i After 

lh< vhnth of It*- foiui'i' r and tin nndutioii at liainpnr ( 1 7'5 1 ), (he new par- 
;> in ih )> '^"od ml" the ]i uid*- of tin* Undh (Io\i'rnnion( ]’.\ Oiidh i( Mai ceded 
(1* Hi ) t«i the Piiti’-h, \\ho J'lai I 1 it in tin* iln-tni t of P iredK , and in n 

lar;:o jMiriiuii of It- \\( Ml rn an a na*« n t»- iinforri 1 to Ilhinpur in ri eopiiitiou 
of tin* -on in'* ri ivh ro 1 dnnn^X th * fircnt rclj^lhoii hs the chitf of that 


inojh 


■ t ill 

Dl ol, \'>n \ I m 1! i;,'* of p irt; in di lln liha. porlnpi or (ahi a i(i iniiio 

to or from tho in I'dilitintin;^ ri\ ( r -o i dl< d It -I ind- on (ho metalled road 

Ptutfii I’lnilli ind N mil 'I il. 1 '* niih - from tho Ibnin r Horn are a thnd- 

ili-- poln < --talion, disttnt jio-t-o'in o, ami < m impin^^-oroiind for troopb. 

Put tin jKijiiil itnm nmotinti d in to oiih 

])i(*m\ and Piw'i tin m-i hi *• nnimport lilt Mllnot-, Iia\c an united 

mt' n -I a- the modi rn (ti^’iinut- of ’in aiunnt hut nimih'"' cit> Polh 

In in p ir;: in ih I’l-d| nr, ami 1 oth ar« dnidid in tv. un h\ (ho ori;,Mnalh artifi- 

« 1 il Kan, Khi'i’a i, or K itni iivc r hut tin* hoim -ti id- ol Dioria ire on (he west 

or ti^ld, mid thu'o of Jlowal on it- i i-t or h ft lunl, 'Jlio larger Milano, 

Ih on 1 . -t tml- 111 out iwo inilo- -mith or dow imlre im ol 

l)o\\ d, itlln'iml of a iro---ionntn traik wendniir 

noith-i istw.irdF from (ho (own of Pi- dpiir It i- .!() mih - Irom P-iroilIv, and 

rent aim d in 1 •‘'i 2 a popnl a ton of 1 ,(i 77 iiih dm mt- 'j In* ro\ i line -nr\ e\ map 

honour- it with a poln < --1 itmti. l*nt ihi- iioitliori M-ti d in 1 S 7 J nnre\i-(< now. 

Dlw d 1 - now Known to Mm dim'in- .iml (dlni.d- a- Ihlhiiha- or Jl.'ihahid 

iJow d It loiit.im- -i*\enil pi mi InieK roomi called 

IoiujiIl- , and in one i- de]io-ited (he tmiiou*^ I'jFciip- 

(lon of whnh more hereafter. Put hotli the in-tnplion and tho home ot 

A'ifIiiiu’b hoar imarnation. which mn^ he -oen in the -.line place*, wcio oriom- 

all;t found in (ho ml|oinino Mllaoe of (Kirh-(ii'i)nna 

Gajenn-iSadarpni or CJ.aih-Gaiana, “ the ha-tioncd en-tle,” hc 3 on (ho 

west hank of the rnor, immodiateh between Dowal 
Gnrli-Gfijnnn , _ ,, . r r- 

and JJeona. J ho ancient fortification from winch it 

dorncR its naino is a largo ruined mound about 800 foot square, and contain- 
ing on its caslcrn side (wo nn.dl tanks. “Put nlthongh called a i/ai/i or fort/’ 


])( it 
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MTites General Cannmgham,^ “ it was' most probably only the country resi*- 
deuce of Raja Lalla, -^lio founded it” The inscription and boar figure were 
discovered in another mound of temple luins, about 200 feet square at base, 
but the bnck and limestone vails of the building vliose site it marks have been 
gradually carried off as mateiials for the dwellings of village Vandals, Round 
the principal mass of inim maybe tiaced the remains of at least six other 
temples , and Garh-Gtyana has besides tvo other mounds, the remains of some 
ancient village or town 


Garba-Kbera 


Below Deoria the Khfnia takes a sharp caslvard bend, encircling three 
sides of a largo ruined fort called Garha-Ivhera “ or the 
castle-mound This stronghold stands on the lands 
of Deona Approachable only from the southern or landward side, it has been 
deserted for many centuries, and is overgrovn with dense jungle, in vliich 
during the past tventy j'^ears tigers hare been shot. Its walls have afforded 
material for nearly all the buildings in Deoria. “ The exact extent of the 
fort,” adds the writer last quoted, ‘‘is not known, but the position enclosed 
by the Katni nala is about 6,000 feet in length from north to south and 4,000 
feet in breadth, and the fort is said to be somew hat less than half a 7. oj, or 
just about half a mile in length” The bricks arc of a size (13'^X 9" X 2") 
which shows considerable antiquity, and the limestone statues are all Brahma- 
nical. “But such figures are said to bo discorered only in the foundations of 
the buildings, which, if true, would seem to show that the existing remains 
are the rums of Muhammadan voiks constructed of Hindu materials ” 

Garha-Khera is attributed to the somewhat mythical King Ben and 
General Cunningham believes Ben’s son V.iirat to be 
identical with Yiia Yarmma, the uncle of that Lalla 
who towards the close of the tenth century founded Devnl and Garh-Gnjana. 
The foundation of the jounger Deona will be mentioned later, and this seems 
the place for the quotation of the inscription v hich i ecords Lalla’s works. 

Unearthed and copied about 1826 by Mr. Collector 
Boulderson, it was some three years later copied again 
by Colonel Stacy, and translated under the supervision of the famous oriental- 
ist James Pnnsep ^ It is a singularly perfect example of the Kutila chaiacter, 
which occupies a position chronologically midway betveen the modern Deva- 
nfigari and old Gduri type The name of kutila or “ bent ” is derived from 


History 


The Deival inscription 


^ Arcbseological Survey Reports, I , 353 * General Cunningham remarks (tbtd) that 

tlie river “thus forms a natural ditch to the old stronghold of the BdcUhal Rajas ” But that 
nver is, by his own showing, artificial , and it is extremely doubtful in the second place 
whether the Bfichhals ever ruled here See above in the general history of the district, 
s Supra pp 241, 342 A S. B, 1839, p 777. A photoziucograpb of the origmal Will 

be found m General Canmngbam’s report. 
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12. TIiotikI' R ninlnp mcli fi vnat prirc n>) Lnl shmln, Iif nhrnjs rrlmnf'd lii" (]c;otion to 
tlic gods, Iiifl Rjiiritnnl pnrcntM, nnd tlip BrnlitnanR JIc lK>ni for (lie joy of lj|« frimd'), 
iutimatoB, and kinfinicn. and Rj)rtad df liRlit nmontf hiB f nbjrclB bj dr^trojinp tin \,Ictf'd 

13 IIIb ^^lfc Cliidnl i, ndortiod wKIi Rlitniiip finnlilicB, i.aB (ho pf crl(''<i of ber npe, and 
like tltc new moon to tbc lottiB fncfBof liii otlicr v ivcb. Mm \.nH do cemlcd from the royal 
line of Ifl^vnrn 

14 From her ^^n'l born n moonllkc liernlc jirinfe, I.nlle, ^lbo roon rna (f red tbc world 
On nil Rides Rhone the pnrilj of his \ir(n<'s, ns tin while 1 iiniiids (lo^ f r, the moon, or irory 
Hcv.iis the Sunieni' ninidsL flu mouitfsln-cireb of bit \ nrriors. On hio arm I t! siiinln cn-<t 

■O' 

11 fond ghnee ns he fjnillcd the house of his incmltB lie tho root of the Cliindn 
line 

Ifi Strange was It tb it nt Ids birth float rs n ere i-lretvtd from he i. to on the pnlsecof 
7.1alhann, nnd been sv, armed to fip their lioncj, itceming bj thurlminto nnnoiinct liis future 
grealnoRR 

10 Ilm s.ords were full of p!ea^nntnc''s, exceeding far the full blown Iilj or the eoin- 
pany of aisc men, or the Rlirubs boning s.ith theloid of ltd! bbn.n Ibn ers or the fields of 
bending corn, or the inspirnlion of tin pool, or the moonbi nm of nutumn.or evtn the sacred 
words flowing from the months of the Vtibinlts 

17 By allot respected hero lord of the*s orld s.ns earth defended in Ins time? Tlie 
goddcRB (BaltHhiidn), whom none ether enn restrain or tnjoj, is to him us a i ifc >o prlnc K 
jewel of the crown of Icings ever lived, lives, or sball live, to eqml him in beantj nnd 
joyousness 

18 ric dwells in a hnlo of glorj like the sun in his summer brightnc's, nnd fills the 
world with his pov-er IIis bean I y Is reddened hj the vermilion of tho heads of Ids enemies’ 
v.ar elephants His fame, like tho moon’s, has been the theme of praise. lie destroys his 
enemies as the rajR of the riiii dispel the darkncRs 

10 IBs Bpi ceding fame encircles tlic world ns a necklace of penriF, eras Ganges around 
the highest peak of llic liiinfilnja, ns ihc moonbeam on the skj , as the v rcatli on llie tlepInnl’R 
head, tlic white pennant on the temple of tbc gods, and the v.dd geese on tlie ban] s of tbc 
rivers 

20 On his advent, nltiiough (lie earth now groans under the Iron age, llie Golden again 
visited tins towm, adorned witli wells, lakes, tanks, nnd noiglihonrmg parts stocked with 
various animals , whoso mliahilants nroalwajs rejoicing, nnd whicii is borne on the erest of 
the cnrlli, 

21. lie presented these sacred vdlngcs, inhabited iiy tiie wealth) nnd civdiroJ, Rhaded 
by pleasant trees nnd watered by pellucid htreamR,’ in a ehartcred gift to tlie llralimniis 

22. He caused to he dug near his pninec n hcanleoiis nnd holj canal, himself a director 
of the right course to ins subjects, ns Bhfigiratha was to Gangn 

21, Ills wife, named Lnkshnim, was ns nITcctionntc ns her namesake to Mndbusudann 
She was regarded as a second goddess dcBccndcd from the sen, came of n sinless fnmil), and 
was like a snow-show'cr to the lily faces of other women in tlie Inner npartincnts 

24 By her love and gcnllcnCRB she bIoIo tho heart of her huHhnnd , h) her accomplish- 
ments she retained his nffcctlons, Tlielr mutual love was equal to that of Siva nnd Pfirbati 

25 Whose many v irtuous deeds already done, or yet to be performed, arc visible m 
groves, gnrdcnR, lakes, and many other extcnBlvc works 

20. All the luxurlcR enjoyed daily by multitudes of Brahmans arc bestowed bj her 
■whose heart pities tlic poor, tho hcIplCHS, nnd nflliclcd 

iSiimorii, a mytliologlcal mniinlnln in llmnimiSInjn, was licllovcO to 1» fll,SOO j/njaus or 130,000 1 ov lilgli , llml 
is, accordliiR to llio vnrjliiR valiio of llin kos, from COt.OiiO to ii7J,00S miles t a (Icncrnl Cimnlnsbom 

thliiks tUat Nlnnala nadl, or Pellucid Btroiim, Is tho nnclont naino of tho Miila ItBclf 
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27. Tho minds of busbnud and wife being fbus sensible of tbc inslability of earthly 
possessions, and (he stain of the iron ngc having been rcmoied by their growing virtues, the 
one (t e,thoE4]a) caused this temple to be established in honour of the god who wears a 
crescent on his brow, while the olhei (i. c the Ruul) did as much lu honour of Pfirbnti 

28 Whoso heart is not filled with astouislimeut at these two diviuc temples, which may 
compare in grandeur with the two lofty peaks of Koilasn, which tiro beautified by their hand' 
some stairs, aud whose banners, fluttered by the winds, have dispersed the gathering clouds ? 

29 As long ns the Kanstabha diamond rests on the breast of Madliu’s destroyer 
(.Vishnu), and the head of Snmbhu is adorned with the crescent, as long as Indra and all gods 
tarry with the wives of the moons, bo long shall the fume of this net endure 

30 May pi osperlty alwaj a attend him and his equally endowed lady Lakshmm , him, 
the chief hero of the Clilundu hue, who with sword, besmeared with the mud formed by 
sweat from the brows of hostile elephants, has carted out praise on all sides 

31 May Devi, who dwclleth among mankind to promote tlitir prospeiity and avert evil, 
destroy the sins of Lnlla, of his family, children, and Intimates 

3i The village of Mnj uta m Bhusliana, with its adjacent lands, was consecrated to 
the iiho\ Qwcntioned god and goddess under the denomination of Dompalh 

33 The famous Lalla granted by charter oue-foiirth of his revenues to the same deities 
for their worship and other ccromomcs 

34 Tins inscription was composed by the poet Niliiil, son of Siva Rudra, of the race of 
Vatsj fimuui, an attendant at the court of the Raja, whose character was w’orthy of his 
unuio 

35 May Nibul’s wnatliof mellifluous lerses shine on the bosom of the learned like 
a stung of pearls,* the source of general delight, iidonied witli flowery metaphor, and tied with 
(ho string of Lnlla’s virtues 

86 This composition was copied bj the son of Vishmi linn, an inhabitant of Gnur, a 
proflticnt m the Kutila character 

s? It was engraven bj' Somanath, the sou of KdmnJcva, who came over from Kanyfi- 
knbja,* well skilled in the use of the instruments of engraaing fn the s am vat year 1049, 
on the seventh of tlic dark half of the uiouth of IMnrgn (Agriibana), Thursdaj (6th Novem- 
ber, A D 99 j) 

lu voiSQ 22 WO liavo a refoience to tbe Katni inei or canal, cut bj’- Kmg 
Lalla fiom tbo Mfila to tho Kbanaut, m verses 27 and 28, to tba buildings 
whose rums may bo seen ou tbe touipje mound at Gnib-Gujaua , and in verse 32 
to Dowal, then called Devapalli. Appaioutly basing his conclusion ou tbe fact 
that tbo Biicbbal Rdjpnts claim descent fiom Bon, aud on tho piobability that 
tbe Katebriyas ejected tbo Bacbbals from some pait of tbo neigbbomiug 
Bbabjahdnpnr, Geneial Cuuuiugham decides that Lalla was a Baobbal, and that 
tbo Bacbbals made a stand against tbe Katebriyas mtbe forests adj’ommg Gaih- 
(jaijna and GaibaKheia. We only know, however, that m 1570 Gaiha Kbeia 
was held by otbev reputed descendants of Bon, the Bluls, and tbo lest of 
Dcona by half gipsy Banjdias Tbo Jangbdras m that year ejected both 

* A conimouplnco of Eastern poets, when placing their names at the end of their compositions 
It la from Sii William Jones’ trauelalion cf a smiilnr metaphor at tho close of one of Huflz’s 
odes that wo derive oui well-known quotation of “like orient pearls at random Btrmig.” 

* That ih, Kanauj 

9C 
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inbes ajftl foumlr'd Dooiin. Tlio only o\f’nl of itnporlanco in tlio Infer bislory 
of that village -was ifs capture and burning b) tlu* JIusliims in (he course of a 
Janghdra robolbon (1(571)’. 

DunkAj a village of jiarganah JHrgnii), sfaiuU on iho unmclallecl ShAlii 
aucl Shishgnih load, and near (he right bank of (Iv’ vest IJ.ihgnl rm r, 23 mile'* 
north-noith-ncst of BaroilU Ifs popnlafion amotinfed in ]«‘^72 In 2,000 souh. 
It holds maiket (Mice v(’eKl\, and has an iinjierial pnsf-oflice, elemontara' 
.school, and a foil Jlindti femplcs Fiom 1824 to 18(53 (ho \illagc 'vas tlio 
hcndquartois of (he t.xlisil noi* knovn illirgaii) 

FARrnrcn, the hoadfjuartei -» of (he p.irg.in ili .ind (.disH so namid, lies 
on the tnclallcd iShulij.dianpui mail and be-.iih' the Oiidh and Holiilklnnd H.iil- 
•n ay, 14 miles south-east of UaicilK Though exeltuhd b\ tlie census from the 
list of towns with o\ci 5,000 iiilmint inU, it in 1872 contninod a populatien of 
.5,600 


The fact IS (lint it coii-’i''!'. of (uo%diages, I’hartpiir and fsarai, nhieh 

that census considered as scpsuate Ihc (oun is siinited in (he midst of a flat 

, but (eitile toiiiitri Mhieli Mill be described in the nevt 

Appinrnncf 

Heber’s description aitiolc Ktu amped at F.ii idjnir in 182 I, Ileber called that 
of the nuphbonrliuoil , . t-. i . » t i i i 

counti ) ‘‘(Ins Ldon , and (hi> reasons mIiicIi prompted 

such a cnduisiastic jiraiso may be giien in Ins own picturesque language — • 

“ The morning Mas positivel} cold, and the mIioIo scone, Milh the overcisc of the 

march, tlio picturesque gtoups of iiion and .animals round mo, (ho liracing air, 

the singing of birds, the light mist hanging on the trees, and (he glistening 

dew, had something at once so oiiont.il and so English, I have seldom found 

anything better adapted to raise a ni.an’s animal spirits and put him in good 

temper Mutli himself and all the Morld ” On tlie outskirts of tlic ton n arc soier.al 

ponds and some fine groves The town itself is long and narrow, with few 

brickwork houses, but many well-built mud stucturcs of the bettor class How' 

tidy a mud house can bo made when washed with clay-water may be seen in 

the Brahmans’ quarter Tlio towm is essentially a towm of Ilindus, but shows 

few signs of active business, and can boast no important manufacture. Tho 

market is held tw ico w eekly. 

A deepisli ditch surrounds thetabsil and police-station (first class) They 
are described by Dr. Planck as model buildings of their 
kind, furnishing sides to a courtyard slinded by n/in 
and other trees. There are two sardw or hostels, both rectangular ooclosurcs 
of tho usual typo, wutli chambers grouped along tlio insido of tho walls, and 
w’olls and trees within An imperial post-office, tah=ili school, road bungalow, 
and seioral temples, complete the tale of public buildings Outside the town, 


Public buildings. 
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Il)'-tor\ . 


on Uie nc‘'f, nif* (lio ‘'(;dion nnd of <lio rail \\!iy , and on tho 

•■onlli, lie^ido jin' Sli51iialit'm|iiir rond, an cncaiiijmig-groxind for troops, 

Ulio Cliaulddari Acl (XX. of 1856) i‘' in forco at Fnildpiir. In 1877-78 
tlio lioii^e-la\ llicrcln nnpoeod jioldcd, to/rctlier n ilh 
nn-collanoous icccipls and a iialanco (Hs 15) from llio 
precedin'; ^ car, a total income of H*- 81 0 The expenditure, w Inch was cbiefla on 
police. con''er\ane\ , ami pnhlic work", ainoniiled to GDO In the same ^car 
the town ixiiilainod Gl?3 lioii'-c*-, wliertot ')')b were I'-'-c'-'-cd with the tax , the mci- 
deiico hoing He l-S-8 pi'rhon'-e a‘"e‘!‘-ed and Ho 0-J-.5 jier Jiead of population. 
l'arldi»iir, formerh called I’ur.i, wa-. founded h}' nielli "cnt Kalehnja 
Haiputs who had hcLii elected Jrom Hareill} City 
hetweeii 1657 .nui 1670 It demos its present name 
from one SliaiKh F irid, a mendicant, or. .leioidin;; to other', .i go\eruor, who 
hiiiK a tort hen' in Hidiill i times (1 7 1.8-7 t ) 

F M’rni’tlt. *1 ]i ir^'in ill and l ilnil ot the H.ircilK di'inet, is hounded on ilio 
east h^ (he Slifdiiah iiipitr di'tiut itul p ir^an ih — t ili'il Bi^.ilpur, tho incis 
Deoil i .md ent Hili;iiil ‘■up])lMn<r in pl.ices a Iruiitni on the iioith ap-ain hy 
HFalptir. iiid In p ir^ iiiali-l dnll Xawah;;aiii . on the iioi Ih-w osl b\ [larganah- 
tah'-il Karor , on the west and 'outli-west In tin. Hamgiii;;.! rnor, wlnchdivides 
it from p irfianah Hilii <>f the Aoiili (ah'ii, iiid fioiii the Budaim district, and 
on the soutli once nuiri' h\ {Shutijahuiipur Accot dm;; to the olHcial statement of 
I'^TS it eoiitaincd 210 ‘•(|iiar(' mihs •iini 3(>] a< rc' Imt aecoidiiigto tho earlier 
ii'vtinie ‘•unev, inure tli ui ‘1 'ipi ire mik' !es> Tlie detail' of .lien gneu hy 
the sfttlcmcnt sur\o\, ami of pupiilition l>\ the oi ii'iis, will be lieroafter show n. 
The j' ir;;anah cont ims .‘illO i st ito', di'tnl)'it< d miuiii;'! SbS Milages. The lat- 
l( r, a*' conijiared with llio'C of otlmi paii;mili', no 'inall 

Fandinir is .vt once ilie ino't ' oiuIk i !\ ami the most unpioduclno par- 
PinMojiL n ATLiT'. ill III the dmliiel It i' ioi the iiiostpaiL a plateau 

lioht silioeoii' >- 1 ) 11 , midulatiii;; m places into gleam- 
mg «aiid_) iidgts winch piesent tlie .ipjieaiaiico of low hills In yeais of 
ahiindant ram such 'oil olteii \ields a good autumn crop But when no lacili- 
lies of irrigation exist, it' jiroducc hardU n'paxs tho labour of expenses of 
cultnation. To the general sleiiht} llowe^el, two tiaots, tho basins of tho 
H^mgauga and Bahgiil Kailas, arc exceptions. The foiniei, loeall} known as the 
Tarafn or moist ti.act, extends from ono to (Iiieo villages deoji along tho wcsfeiii 

aud south-wcstcin hoidei IIoio tho soil is a rich deep 
loam, whoso natural humidify renders iriigUion o^ou in 
seasons of dionght siipoinuous. Towards the li[) of tho n\ei, indeed Milages 
sometimes snfler from diluMoii, or foim tho sand which Hoods haie deposited; 


Ilfimgatipn, nud 
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Bahgfil-Kaila B basins. 


but general inundations are raie Partly in tins basin, and partly on t1>0 
sandy upland, nlncb they ascend by a ivoll-defiued bank, lies a belt of villages 
known as the adhlacha or half-ripe land As the sandy sub-stratum of their 
upper portions forbids the consti notion of uells, such villages contrast the 

exti ernes of fei tihty and sterility. The basin of tlie East 
Bahgul and lower Kailds, a wedge-shaped tract formed Ly 
the fork of those iiveis, has for its base the whole nortlierufi on tier, and fonts apex 
the centre of the paiganah It is composed of excellent loam and clay, which is 
watered both from dams on the iiveis andfiom earthen wells annually excavated 
The general slope of the counfr}”-, as followed by its sti earns, is from noith- 
Elevations, nms, north-west to south-south-east, but aline diawn between 
the highest and lowest levels would he in the opposite 
direction,^ The highest is the Great Tngonometucal Suney station at G.y- 
nera on the northoiu fiontier, 616 feet above the sea , and the lowest 505 feet 
on the brink of the Rdmganga near Kddirganj The Rdmganga bounds the 
parganah, and does not, at least on the map, stiay withiu it Its old beds may^ 
however, be distmgmshed for some 5 miles east of its present couise, and that 
course is by no means consistent. Almost eveiy rainy season sees some fiesh 
though perhaps slight alteratiou of channel. The favourite process of the river 
is to york a loop, and aftei yards cut aciossits neck A locent example of this 
change occurred at Harharpur, in the south-west cornei of the parganah The' 
loner Kailds and Bahgul flow lospectively soulh-westw^aids and south-eastwards 
from the northern bordci to their junction at Busaha, and continuing its south- 
c.istcrly course, the reinforced Bahgul strikes the eastern frontier, n here it is 
joined by the Gauneya The laltci slroain, nhich rises m the parganah itself, has 
already formed for some distance the border The Luncha crosses the north-eastern 
corner to join tbcDeolin, which, as alie.uly mentioned, shuts tho frontier, but never 
comes within it. The Nakatia passes through the west cornei to jointho Bdmganga. 

The parganah is dotted vith a laigo luirabor of lagoons (jhil) yhoso sei- 
pcntuie form often shows them to bo the old beds of rivers. 
Besides those atJeharnud Daulatpur already described,^ 
those crossed by the railway at JSarenda and Badaha may bo mentioned. 

"Water lies at an average depth of 13 feet inches from the surface, 
and 48 2 per cent, of tho cultivated area is returned as watered , but the par- 
ganah IS not conspicuous for its iriigalion Masonry 
w eUs, oven if sulficicntly cheap, would be in most places 
impracticable. Tho loose and sandy nature of tho subsoil alley's in most places 
merely of small lever or winch wells about two feet m diameter. 

f from north-nortb-cost to south-south trest, ^Supra p 62D 


Irngation. 
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Sods 


Witli the first downpour of lam, howevei, these melt into crater-shaped 
depiessions , and to last oven so long must often be pioteoted by a coiled 
Iming of twisted arliar stalks. This device has, in addition to the advan- 
tages above noticed,^ the meat of preventing the saturation of the sandy 
soil around In a few villages to the extreme south-east wells are sufficiently 
stable to admit of working with lai ge earthei n buckets (charsa) The irrigation 
dams on the Bahgiil and Kailds have been already mentioned It was at one 
time proposed to uator the parganah with canals named the Faiidpur, Deoha, 
and Pilibhit, and to prolong hither the existing Kailds canal But the project 
has been up to the present time in abeyance 

The soils arO) ns usual, loam {ddmat), clay (mattiydr), and sand 

The cultivated area contains, according to settlement 
returns, 39 1 per ce t of the fiist, 11 4 of the second, 
and 49 5 of the third , but a good deal of land which is onteied as second-olassloara 
{ddmat) should have been recorded as first-class sand {bhilr mildoni). Not a ninth 
of the ivhole aiea is barien Theie are no forests, but many noble plantations 
The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, with stations at Fatehganj' East and 
Fandpur, crosses the parganah noith-westwaids on its 
way to Bareilly. Paiallel to it at a short distance runs 
the metalled “ Fatehgaih section” of the Rohilkhand 
Tiunk Road, and the unmetalled Baieillj^-Bisalpur line, w-hich traverses the 
northern bolder, is the only remaining highway The principal weekly mar- 
kets are held at the chief towns, Faridpur, Tfsua, and Fatehganj East, all on the 
trunk road. Good nodular himestone {kanlar) is found at the last>named place 
and elsewhere in the parganah There are no important manufactures, and 
trade is confined chiefly to the sale of agricultural raw produce Suiplus grain is 
bought up for exportation by Bareilly mei chants, or carried off by small retailers 
(beopan). The principal staples of the autumn harvest aie bdji'a millet, which 
covers 34 88 per cent of the yearly cultivated area , and nee (10 87 per cent ) 
The most conspicuous spring crops are wheat (29*05 pei cent ) and gram (4*23). 

The areas of the paiganab, as ascertained at the 
Bettlement g^j-^gys for the past and present land-revenue settle- 
ments, may be thus compared • — 


Eoonomioal itatcees 
C ommumcationB 


Areas 

survey 


of 


Settlement. 

1 Unassc'isable 

1 Assessable 

Total 

Revenue- 

free 

Barren 

Culturable 

■waste 

Cultivated 

Total, 

Pormer ... 

Current ,. 

Difference ». 

Acres. 

6,045 

849 

Acres 

16,696 

16,688 

Acres 

43,616 

29,321 

Acres 

89 623 
1,13,279 

Acres 

133,038 

142,600 

Acres. 

164,779 

160,137 

-4,196 

-6 

-14,194 

+ 93„766 

+ 9,662 

+ 5,368 


^Supra p 275 
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The current settlement was the work of Mi. S. M Moons, flo divided 
Current settlement I'lie parganah into five ciicles of assessment, correspond- 
of laiid-rei enue. ^luefly witk the natural divisions already descnbed, 

thus . — (1) The Tarfun , (2) the Adhkacha , (3) the Bhur west, and (4) Bhiiv 
east, or sandy uplands west and east respectively of the Bah- 
gul , (5) the diiinat mattiydr, or loamy and sandy basin of 
the Bahgiil and Kailds. The two bhiir divisions were afterwards united, and 
the following rent-rates per acre assumed and sanctioned for the vanous soils 
in each of the four circles thus left — 


Rent-rates. 


JL 


Circle 

Dumal. 


Maltvjdr. 


Second cIbbs 
dumai and 

The worst 
bkdr 








best 

bhur 


Ra 

a 

P. 

Rb 

a 

P 

Rs 

a p 

Rs. a p 

I Taram ... 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

G 0 

, 

11 Adhkticha ... 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

6 0 


Ill BhGr 

3 

4 

1 

2 

9 

6 

2 

1 I 

1 9 G 

IV, D&mat ,. 

4 

9 

G 

3 

6 

9 

1 

3 9 

1 8 10 


Rents being universally paid in money, no rates according to crop were 
found necessary The application to the assessable aiea ot 
the figrures just shown gave for the whole parganah a gross 
rental of Rs 3,11,668 , and, deduced from this sum at 50 per cent , the demand 
would have leached Rs. 1,55,834 The amount actually fixed was Rs 1,61,604, 
or, including the ten per cent cess and fees {nazrdnn^ on revenue-free land, 
Rs, 1,77,815. The result and incidence of the new assessment may be thus 
compared with those of the old — 


Settlement, 

1 

InOIDENCE PBB ACEb 

Oil 


Total demand, 
EXCLUDING OE9S^S 

Cultivated area 

\ 

Asseihabie area 

Total area j 

Imtial ^ 

Final 

Imtial 

1 

Final 

Imtial 

1 FmaL 

1 Initial 

1 

1 

Final 


1 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 


Rs 

Bs. 

Former 

1 9 7 

14 7 

1 1 2 

1 0 4 

0 U 9 


147,434 

145,694 

Current 

1 t 

1 q 2 

• 

1 3 11 

• 


• •• 

161,604 

Increase 

■ 


■ 

0 3 7 


1 

0 3 sj 

• •t 

16,910 


Until sanctioned by Government, the new demand is in provisional force. 
A shght reduction had by 1878-79 lessened its amount to Rs. 1,60,323. 
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Landlord and tenant 


Amongst the piopnetois who pay this revenue, Janghara Rdjpnts are by 
far the most numerous They claim descent from two 
chiefs, named Hathi Singh and Japan S^h, who, ton genera- 
tions ago, ejected the Ahir Rfijas of Bisalpur, settling at Piira (now Farfdpur), 
Siseya, and other places “ Their internal jealousies and dissensions,” writes 
Mr. Moens, “ alone prevent them from acquiring power and influence. Com- 
bined, they would be a match for all the Muhammadans in the district Their 
present leaders are the Th^kurs of Budhanli, Edepur, Nagaria, and Eliydra 
(in Karor) ” Of the tenantry no analysis exists. The gross rental paid actually 
by tenants to landlords, excluding the hypothetical rent of lands tilled by the 
landlords themselves, is returned lu Mr. Moens’ report as Rs 2,78,992 And, 
adding manorial cesses, the almost contemporaneous census increases the sum to 
Es 3,08,466 

The folloiving statement will sufiice to give some idea of the extent to 
which durmg the cuirency of the last settlement land 


Alienations 


changed owners — 


Detail of transfer 

Entire estates 

Demand 

Defined shares 

By private sale . 

73 

Es a p 

19 497 14 6 

66 

By mortgage 

17 

4,761 0 0 

34 

Sold at auction by 

IS 

3,174 0 0 

It* 

order of ciiil court 




Transfers under de- 

2 

281 8 0 

4 

cree of court 




Confiscations for re- 

29 

6,886 0 0 

■E 

bellion 



Farmed for arrears 

98 

37,607 0 0 

«•« 

of revenue 




Government s.vlesfor 

4 

716 0 0 


arrears. 




Total ... 

241 

72,811 6 6 



Demand 

; Undefined shares 

Demand 

Total transfers 

Total demand 

Es a p 


Es^a, p 


Es a p 

9*082 12 6 


4,876 0 0 


33,456 10 11 

2,939 10 0 


4,166 0 0 

73 

11,846 10 0 

3,878 14 0 

1 6b 

9,464 8 0 


16,617 6 0 

176 IS 10 


... 

6 

458 6 10 

1,626 16 n 

H 

1,312 4 0 

46 

9,823 S 0 


■ 


98 

37,607 0 0 


fl 

t 

4 

716 0 0 

17,704 1 4 

119 

19,807 12 0 

487 

1,10,323 3 9 


The sales for arrears all occurred before 1841-42, and but 14 cases of farm 
for the same cause have occurred since that date. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Faridpur contained 393 
inhabited villages, of which 197 had less than 200 in- 
habitants, 131 between 200 and 500 , 58 between 500 


Population 
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and IjOOO, 4 Letween 1,000 and 2,000; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000; and one 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants was FaridpuFj^witb a population of 5,6b0 ’■ 

The total population numbered in the same year 119,811 souls (54,158 
females); givmg 479 to the square mile Classified according to religion, there 
were 103,771 Hmdiis, of whom 46,774 were females , 16,038 Musalmdns, 
amongst whom 7,384 were females , and 2 Christians, Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 7,870 Biahmans, of 
whom 3,372 were females, 7,073 Rajputs, including 2,759 females ; and 2,853 
Baniyas (1,337 females) , whilst the great mass of the population is compiised 
in “ the other castes” of tlie census returns, which show a total of 85,975 souls 
(32,306 females) The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parga- 
nah are the Gaur (1,647), Kauiujiya (924), and Sarasvat The chief Edjpnt 
clans are the Janghdra (2,895), Chauhan (907), Gaur (263), Katehriya (1,137), 
Rdthor, (434), Gautam, IShiiibansi, Bais, Bhadaunya, Bdchhal, Kathiya, Pon- 
wdr, Chandel, Tomar, and Solankbi The Bamyas belong to the Agarwdl 
(575), Ghoii, Satw&la, and Mahesari sub-divisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Koh (1,734), Lobar (1,476), Gadariya (2,855), 
Kayath (1,598), Kahdr (6,178), Dhobi (2,569), Chamdr (15,992 Barhai 
(1,917), Bharbbunja (1,535), Nai or Hajjdm (1,755), Kisan (4,157), Tell 
(2,921), Gujar (1,128), Kurmi (10,074), Dhdnuk (1,053), and Kdchhi (6,654). 
Besides those, the follouing castes comprising less than one thousand members 
arc found m this pa^anah —Mali, Jat, Bhangi or Khdkrob, Dakaut, Gosdm, 
Sonar, Kaludr, Nat, Patua, Kuinhdr, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Pdsi, Bhat, Khatlk, 
Belddr, Dam, Lodha, Jogi, Ghosi, and Aliar The Musalmdns are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (13,320), Sayjids (207 ), Mugbals (253), and Pathdns (2,229), 
or entered as without distinction 

The occupations of the people arc shown m the statistics collected at the 

same census. Fiom these it appears that of the 

Occupations 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years 
of ago), 204 are emplojed m professional avocations, such as Government 
sen ants, priests, doctors, and the like, 3,027 m domestic service, as per- 
sonal servants, water-carriers, haibers, sweepers, washermen, <S:o , 1,066 m 
commerce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tbe con- 
veyance of men, animals, or goods , 29,794 m agricultural operations; 4,006 
in industrial occupations, arts and mecbanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,261 persons 
returned as labourers and 433 as of no specified occnpation. Taking tbe total 
) Eut tills IS cot the population ns shown by the census (see article on Fartdpur town') 
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History. 


Fcitehganj, or tlie “mart of victoiy,” was founded by Shujd-ud-Jaula, 
Nawab of Oudb, to commemorate the defeat of the Ro- 
billas by his allies the TJritisb (1774). The battle, which 
is named after Mlranpur-Katra of Shdhjahanpur, was fought between that 
place ancl this. 

Fatehganj West,’^ or Bhitaura, a village in the Karor tahsfl of the 
Bareilly district, stands on the metalled Moradabad road, 12 miles from Bareilly. 
It had in 1872 a population of 361 souls. 

Fatehganj has a second-class police-station, a very bare encampmg- 
ground for troops, a district post-office, a^missionaiy school, and two hostelnea 
(sardt) for travellers. But it is chiefly remaikable for the battle fought there 
on the 24th October, 1794, under ciicumstances already described,^ and to the 
victory then gained by the British allies of the Nawdb Vazir it owes its name of 
Victory-maTket, The old title of Bhitaura still lingers in the northern comer of 
the village. 

On some rising ground beside the road, south-east of the village, stands 
Moimment to Bntish the memonal to the British troops who fell in the engage- 
ment. A large obehsk of red sandstone slabs : it stands in 
a small but shady walled enclosure which is entered by a Roman archway. At 
its base, on the side facing the load, is engraved the followmg inscription : — 

“ Eheoted, 

Bt obdee or TBE Goversoe-Genebai. in Coukoie, 

Iw Memoet op 

CoLONBir George Bubbington, 

Majob Thomas Bolton, Captain Nob Maoleod, 

Captain John Macbbt, „ John Mobdatint, 

Lieutenant Andbew Commingb, Lieutenant Edmond Wells, 

„ William Hinksman, „ Joseph Biohaedson, 

„ John Plumeb, „ Y Z M. Bieou, 

„ William Odell, „ Edwaed Bajieb, 

Lieutenant Fiebw James Tilfeb,® 

AND the EdBOPEAN AND NATIVE NON-COMMISSIONED 

Offioebs and Pkivates who pell near this spot 
IN action against the Eohillas, 

OCTOBEB THE 24 A.D. 1794 ” 

No very long acquaintance with Mirzapur is needed to suggest that the 
An Identical mscnp- stone of the obelisk was quarried in that district. It 

can m fact be almost proved to have come from Ohundr. 


troops. 


tion at Chimar 


'From notes taken ky tke compiler durmg a personal visit to Bkitatira, *See 

above, History of the district ^Lieutenant Firew is an abbreviation for Lieutenant 

Fireworker, t e , second Lieutenant See the earlier chapters of Major Stubbs’ History of tht 
Bengal Artillery, Vol I , passim In Froncklm’s bst of the killed in this action Mr Tilfer is 
given a step In rank and called simply Lieutenant His name is suggestive of gallantry on 
another field, that of Hastings, where the minstrel TaiUefer sang the Sormans on to victory. 
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lu tho compouiul of a pahlial bungalow at ibat prcily Ulllo station lies (m 
u double sense) a slab bearing the same inscription. E\cn the arrangement of 
tliG lines is identical. Clmimr tradition -^aj s that ilic slono uas ordered for 
some place up-country, but ncicr sent there, the rca'^on olnionsl) being a 
crack uliicli obhtci ales one or tuo of tho Icllcis on Ibe left side. -Tlio slab 
no^Y at Bbitaura must have been scut instead, and sent ui all probability from 
Cbun.il 

Tho monument is Kept in rcp.air by Go\ crnmcnl. cst of it, on flio 
samo hillock, which is perhaps llu Jhcra or mound of 

TomU ol Ntvju and some forfrollcii Mll.ago, rise a Muslim scimlelirc and a 

Bulond Klilina. “ , , , , , .1 r, , m 

tall pillar erected as a landmark by tho Great ingono- 

mctrical Survey. Tho sopulchio is that of Nnjir and J5uland Khans, Kohilla 

chiefs, who fell fighting against tho English in tho action jnst mentioned. 

Their tombs stand on a raised plinth ascended by steps, and are surrounded by 

a graceful wall with latticed openings. Tlio guardian (jnutaicdlU) of then last 

homo still tolls tho story of the fight, and ascribes tlicir death to the galling 

fire of the British .artillery. On the same mound is a ma-^onry well whoso 

w'ator, hko that of most wells 111 Bareilly, is said to bo remarkably good. 

Gaini, a market village of parg.anah Snneha, stands on tho unmclallcd 
road hctucea Barcill}’- and Aoiila, 8 miles from tho foinicr. Eoar it, on tho 
uorth, winds a cliniinol of tho Biimganga , and bcsido it, on tho oast, fiows tho 
Andhana or blind brook, a brauch of that cliannol. Tho Milage contained 111 
1872 a population of 2, fill inhabitants. 

Tho market is held twice w’celdy, but Garni is a poor mud-built place It 
has a Ihird-cl.ass pohce-stution, distiiet post-otlico, and elemental y school. 

Gw^Ala PnAsronn is tlio name given to the romnms of an ancient city 
cvlcnding for about seven miles along tho left lank of tho Nakatm, fiom tSiim.i. 
Efimpuiam pargannh Karor to tho month of that ii\oi at KImIpur, in jiargnmih 
Parldpur. Those icmains consist m an almost imhi okoii lino of Lhcras or mounds 
onco occupied by buildings, but luuo never been propel ly evamiiied. Ijiko all 
similar robes m this part of Bareilly, they are atUibutcd to tlio Aliirs 01 Goldis. 

Au old baoh or largo well,” writes Mr. Moens, “was discovoicd by tlio vil- 
lagers while I was camped in the noighbourliuocl. It w'as said to bo tilled with 
human bones, wliicli fell into dust immediately ufLor being exposed to tho aii*. 
Tho well was built of the largo old bucks, and at the top boro ovidont traces of 
firo. I hoard afterwards that tho villagers fiiloil in and closed it again on nccounl. 
of the discovery of the bones. These remains have never been scionlitically 

Roborls Informs us {scenes ami charactcrndcs of IfimUUtnn ISS?"! tlml 1 1 uiUnrn urn 
c owhoro rn.scd to tUo memory of tl,o same foiuU-cu otlh e.s Sh , ,n oil uh w , 
by II, c conic, npi,„cnll) n..,n. Cnlcuiu .»,J„ ), „„ cndo;.l.,B '.UeVo^ 
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'■-'I'nincd Aso’^c'a coin=: arc occasioually found in tliem. I am inclined to 
al'nbutc tbc destruction of Ibo city to tbe time of Firoz Tiigblak, A%bo for 
':_.rral 3 cars siicccssiveh* harried and laid waste this part of Robilkbaiid.” 

ITXr i/fi \N’T, a Milage of parganab ^sa^^.lbganJ, stands on the metalled 
FarcdK" and Pilibbit road, 14 miles from Caredh* About a mile to tbe castflous 
il'f' east Babgul river Tbc population amounted m 1872 to 1,11^ souls only; 
but Ilati/gau) lias a third-class police-station and district post-office It derives 
lis name from the protcctoi (lldfiz) Rabmat Khan, who m 1755 founded it as 
a sort of balfv. ay bou-c botucen Bareilly and Ins fa\ourite Pilibbit. 

IIaloi or Ilardi KalaUj a market village of pargauab Mlrganj, stands 
on tbc Ranipiir frontier, near the right bank of tbe Bbakra river, and 2G miles 
irom BarcillN'. It contained in 1872 a population of 2,117 inhabitants only, 
but has a fourth-class police-station or outpost, and a market held twico 
^.crblv. 
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ils soulhcrn cml It a oiicnit of ncarlv a milo, or nrca of], 200 foot square ; 
and its qnndiilaioral foim leads to tho conclusion lli.it it onoo wns'foi tificcl. 
To llio arc tuo tanks and siv ruined lieaps said to bo remains of Icinples , 
near tlic south cast arc the rums of nlial uas niidoubtcdly a brick temple. 
“There is nothing now standing,’’ remarks General Cunuingbain,^ “that can 
gne anv clue to the piobablo age of the town, as the bricks aicrcmoicd to 
Jahinabad as soon a*- tliev arc discoicicd But tho large sire of these bricks 
is a proof of anti(|Uit> which is supported b^ the tr iditions of the people, wdio 
ascribe the foundation of Bilpiiror Biliya to tho well-known or 

demon named Bah. " Baku was in Akbar’s icign (see next article) thc-hcad- 


(piartcrs of a largo pargauah or maliAl 

Itlodcrn Jali'inabad was founded by one Tilirak Jdn, a governor of Shdh 
Jahan's reign (]G2S-")8); and the former part of its 
lli'^lory name is taken from tho hit tor jiart of that monarch's. 

It was for longajdacc of much importance ; but when tho neighbouring 
rilibhit became the capit d (IT.'iDof the Bohilla Go\ criimenf, man}' of tho 
Jahuiubul bankers and traders migrated thither. From tho cession (1801) 
until 1SG3 the town was the hoad-ciuartcrs of a tajisil, wliosc .abolition deprived 
it of what little eonsc(|uoiicc it still possessed 

J\n(xvnvDj a jiarganah of tho Pilibhit t.ahsil, is bounded on the oast by 
the rucr Deoha, which dnidos it fiom parganah Pilibhit of its own t.ahsil and 
pargaii.ili Bikihri of the Tanii distiict , on the north by jiarganah Nduakmata 
of that district , on tho west by p iigainh Ilichha of the B.ihon t.ilisil , and on 
the south-west by pirganali aiul t.iliM'l Nawdbg.anj According to the oflicual 
statement of 1878 it cont.aincJ 18G square miles and S3 acres ; but according 
to the earlier reicnuo sur\ov some 2G0 acics less, TJio details of are.a given by 
the settlement Bur\c}, and of iiopulalion b_) tho census, will bo hereafter shown 
Tlic pargaii.ah rc\cnnc-roll shows 322 estates {inahul) distributed amongst 199 
villages (mama) 

Jahunabad may ho called a part of tho watershed hotw'een Deoha and 
East B.digul riveis, dividing on tho lino followed by tho mam channel of tho 
Kaihis canal. In conformation ns m position it closely 
1 ‘lijsical fcnlurcB s,stei ji.arg.anah Richha. A well-watered 

and woll-w'ooded plain, sinking almost invisibly from north to sjuth, it has 
no sharply maikcd geograjihical distinctions of soil or 
Dampness average depth of w'atcr from tho surface, as 

ascertained by an oxaimnation of nearly 1,100 uuhrickod wells, is but 11 5 
feet. Tho villages of the uoithorn border, or vnir tract, are piactically a part 

I y\ rcIiicolofiic.il Survev Reports, I, 358. 
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Soils 


of tlie sub-Himalayan Tarfii, and here the spring-level is oven higher. Owing, 
moreovei , to the neighbourhood of the dense sub-Himdlayan forest, the rain- 
fall IS perhaps greatei EKfcromo dankness renders the climate unhealthy, the 
population scanty, and the waste lands extensive. To the prevalence of un- 
reclaimed jungle must be ascribed the multitude of wild boasts, principally pig, 
■which prey upon the ciops ; but all these evils are less severely felt on the 
noith- western than on the north-eastern border. As one travels further south 
dampness deci oases, while climate and cultivation improve in inverse propor- 
tion. And in the south of the parganah the country is as closely and carefully 
tilled as anywhere in the district 

The parganah has j'ustly been styled well-wooded ; but the expression 
aims at something more than the stunted timber of unre- 

Groves 

claimed wildei nesses m the north. Jahanabad has been 
planted by man as well as natuio, and few of its villages lack their groves of 
mango or other fiuit-tices Such plantations are said to have included at the 
settlement of land-revenue 59,815 trunks, distributed over 1,898 acres. The 
soils from which they and other growths derive their sus- 
tenance are of the usual typo, clayey (maltit/dr), loamy 
(diimat) and sandy {hMr). The clay — for the monotony of the plain is 
broken by a succession of gentle undulations j’ust perceptible to the eye— 
hes chiefly in the hollows. The lo.ira occupies the watersheds, sometiraos 
degenerating towards their summits into sand Of the total cultivated area 
42,582 acres are returned as clayey, 38,180 as loamy, and 3,096 as sandy 
soil. In spite of moisture, the alkaline effloreseence called reh is almost 
unknown. 

The highest observed elevation is 666 3 feet above the sea at Hardaspur 
on the northern frontier, and the lowest 5 SO '2 at Bar 
Nawfida on the southern. With the exception of the Upper 
Kailas, which winds south-westwards from the northern frontier to j'oin the 
JDeoha, the principal stieams follow from north to south the 
general slope of the country. The Deoha bounds the par- 
ganah on the east, but never strays within it. This stream perhaps resembles 
on a small scale the E-^mganga, being skated on either side by -wide stretches 
of sand, through which it frequently gnaws fresh loops But while a loop of 
the Rdmganga wdl be two miles in diameter, a loop of the "Deoha will not exceed 
half a mile, and while the basin {khddtr) of the Rdmganga is a wide plain, that 
of the Ueoha is a comparatively narrow depression. The Hamaria or Pangaili 
forms m places the western border, while the centre of the paiganah is watered 
by the Tarai rivei Absarn. 


Elevations, and 


Rivers. 
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From llic Kailas at BliatFara Snliaiili is (apped llic Kailiis canal, ^^lncll 
(low mg soulli-\vcst\\nuls and sou{h\^ aids quits tlio pargnnali 
C*n!il‘! Knilfts at Aim Daiidi Oil Uio Ka^^nl 1 ganl fronlici It throws off 
on its left bank distributaries named, after Milages tbrougb wbicb they pass, 
Auiann, Madbopui, and Nakti Tlio cbanncls from its right bank arc the 
Sardarnagar, Magrasa, and Khaniana distributaries. Tlio Nakti distributary 
throws off on its loft and right bank rcspccincly minor rdjbahas known ns tlio 
Kawadia and Ami. TIio former quits the p.irgaiiah witli it, but all tlio 
rciiiammg distributaries end m the parganah itself. Tlio 
nndBaligul Kakatpura distributary of the Bahgiil canal enters Jalidu- 

abad from tho T.ir.ii, and flowing due south ends on the Fawabganj 
frontier After roplonishmg its waters from tho Absnra at Sakatia, it is 
known as tho Abs.ira distributary. The sottleiiieiit ofliccr honorably 
tions the Parewa proprietor, who, though the water must in many 
bo brought 12 or 11 miles, gives all his 


Milages tho adiaiitago of 


men- 

casos 

canal 


irrigation 


there aro, as already mentioned, 


Besides these irrigating channels 

numerous earthen wells. Their water is as a rule, 
rcsoricd for wheat, sugar and ^cgctabIcs ; and for 
the inherent moisture of the soil sufliccs ^ A good deal 
stored in natural lagoons, aitificial reservoirs, and dams 


ImgatloD 

other crops 
of w atcr 13 


across streams, whonco it is raised in slmg-baskets for the nee, tho 
more ^.aluablo spring-crops, and the cattle Rico is hero flooded rather 
than watered Of the total cuUnated area, 31,2S1 acres nio returned as under 
irrigation. 


Rico and sugar at the autumn, and wheat at tho spiing harvest, aro 
„ , , the principal products of Jahiuabad. Rcmarkablo ma- 

uiifacturcs, except perhaps that of sugar, it has none 
Tho -surplus produce is earned off by travollmg Banj.ira morcliants. 
Local market Milages, of winch Parewa and tlio capital Jaliiiinbad 
aro most important, furnish hucksters with tho wocklj’- oppoitunity of 
supplying tho simp'o neods of tho population. There aio but tw-o loads, 
both in tho south of tho parganah These are tlio metalled Pilibliit and 
Bareilly hue, and tho unmctidlcd branch which quits it to pass through 
Jahauabad Milage and ultimately jom tlio Baroilly-Nann Tal lino m 
Riohlia. Along tho former road m a fow' ycaia may porliaps travel a light 
lailwny 

‘tyritinR nearly 40 years ngo, Mr ITcad endorses a natn o saying that "without water 
Jnliunahad is n desert , with it, Kashmir.” The snyuig njipcnrs, however, from his Buccccdlng 
remarks, to apply chiefly to u heal. o i » b 
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Area of sottlemcnt snr- Iho sun cy prcccclin;? tlio ciirrciil sottlomont 

of land icvcnuc, the area of Jaluinabad nas classified 

as follows — 


U^A8SB3SADLF 

A'Scbbaiile 


Barren (inclndinc 
village Bites and 
groves ) 

Bevonuo- 

frec 

1 

CtiUurnblc waste 

Cullivatcd 

Total 

Total. 

Acres 

16,346 

Acres 

l,GG0 

Acres 

17, mi 

Acres 

83,858 

Acres. 

101,049 

Acres 

118,035 


The incieaso lu cultiVcatiou since the time of the former settlement is 
stated to have been about 32 per cent 


The current settlement was the work of I\Ir Elliot Colvin He dindcd 

the painjana for purposes of assessment into four circles 
The current settlement , / . n , n 

corresponding ^Mth its \ariations ot climatCj tillage, 

and population. These were (1) tlic villages of the north-eastern border, chiefly 

between Kailas and Dooha rivers , (2) those of the north-western border; (3) 

those of the centre, north of the one unmotalled load ; and (4) the remaining 

villages in the south For tlio difleient soils of theso 

Rcnt-ratcp 

four circles he at length assumed the lollowing 

lont-iates — 


Circle 


Eent-uates 

PEn ACUE ov 


Jt mjated 

Unirrigatcd 

Loam 

Clay 

Sand 

Loam 

Clay 

Sand 


Rs 0 p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rb a p 

Rs a p 

X N -E border 

3 0 0 

2 12 0 

2 0 0 

1 12 0 

1 8 0 

1 4 0 

IL N -'W border 

4 8 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 2 0 

2 12 0 

2 0 0 

I II Centre 

6 4 0 

4 8 0 

3 8 0 

3 10 0 

3 2 0 

2 8 0 

IV South 

6 8 0 

6 0 0 

4 0 0 

o 

o 

3 8 0 

3 0 0 


Rents being paid chiefly m kind, rates were fiamed accoidmg to crop as 
well as soil , and applied to the assessable area, these crop-rates gave the highest 
gross rental (Rs. 3,14,272) Deduced from this rental at 50 per cent., the 
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L\NDLOBD AND THKAKT IN’ P\T^G^NA^ JAIU’KVDAD 

rcNonuc would hnvo ronclicd Us. I/)?, 136 Itwns actually fi\cd at Its. 1,0^,939, 
or includin': llio leu per cent, ccss on both assessable 
Dctmnd rcicnuo-frco lands, Rs 1,71,372 Tho amount and 

incidence of tlio new assossmout lua} be tbus contrasted with tlio'^o of tho 
old — 


Scitlcnicnt, 

IscinrNCi rrn 

veae os 

Initial total de- 
mand (ovdading 
cesses) 

i 

1 

CiiliivnlcJ nrn 

Afpc^'^iIiIc nrci 

Totil nren. 


H*! n i> 

I»F n 

r 

K® n p 

1 

Rs 

rormt-r (iF^ni 

1 7 10) 

0 15 

fi 

0 13 5i 

1,20,278 

I’rcFcnt (1872) 

111 IJ 

1 0 

0 

1 G 10| 

1,07,939 

Incrciso 

0 G 


■ 

00 

o 

31,001 


Tho new demand falls on total population at tho rate of something over 

Re 1-11-5 per licad. Until sanctioned b}' Government it remains in merely 

jiroMsional force. Arc\ibion of assessment (lS7d) and other causes had by 

1878-79 reduced its figures to Rs 1,56,803. 

No analysis by caste of laiidloids and tenantry is forthcoming ; bnfc 

^ , , amongst tho latter Ivurniis and Chamars would seem to 

Laniiloru nnu tcnnnt. i mi 

preponderate Tho proprietary tenures aro almost entirely 

pure raun'nddn , and more than half tho cultivated holdings aio tilled by 

tenants with rights of occupancy. Tho alienations of land, whieh during tho 

currcnc}' of the last scttlomcut changed tho proprietary body, may bo thus 

shown — 


ALlE^AT^n, emc IS-lo 72, iir 


Priiate arrangement 

Decree of court j 

Confitcatton’! for rebellion 

UviLIEVATED BEMAIK- 
DEB 

Entire sil- 
lagcs 

I’ortionf) of 
Milages 
in aerts 

Entire 

Portions 
in acres 

Entire. 

Portions 

Entire, 

Portions 

03 

32411 

10 

14 

6 

139 — 

8 

0 

17 

109-- 

32 

46 

9 

301 _ 

10 


Few’ villages wore farmed, and but one sold for arrears of revenue. The 
estimate of tho gross rental actually paid by tenants to landlords was, as usual 
where rents aro paid chiefly in hind, considered too untrustworthy for entry in 

98 
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the settlement leport. But adding manorial imposts, the almost contempora- 
neous census returns the sum as Rs. 2,64,290. Though supplied m the 
first instance by the distiiet officers, tins figuie seems altogether too 
low. 


Population 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Jahdnabad contained 195 
inhabited villages, of which 46 bad less than 200 inhabitants; 
88 between 200 and 500, 46 between 500 and 1,000; 
13 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and two between 2,000 and 3,000 The total 
population numbered in the same year 87,966 souls (40,693 females), giving 
473 to the square mile Classified according to religion, there were 62,078 
Hindiis, of nhom 28,376 were females , and 25,888 Musalmdns, amongst whom 
12,317 were females Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 2,147 Bralimans, of whom 895 were females ; 
331 Edjputs, including 115 females; and 756 Baniyas (349 females); whilst the 
great mass of tho population is comprised in the other castes ” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 58,844 souls (27,019 females) The principal 
Brahman sub-divisions found m this parganah are the Gaur (508), Kanaujiya 
(586), and Sd^a3^\at The chief Rfijput clans are the Janghdra, Chanhdn, Gnur, 
Kateliriya, Rdthor, and Bais The Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl, Mahdr, 
Gmdaunya, and Oswdl sub-divisions. The most numerous amongse fclie other 
castes are the Mali (5,420) Lohdi (1,033), Gadanya (1,021), Kahdi (2,614), 
Dhobi (1,733), Chamdr (7,227), Barhai (1,751), Ahfr (1,955), Nai or Hnjjdm 
(1,012), Bhangi or Khdkrob (1,012), Kisfin (4,693), Teli (1,413), Gujar, 
(1,437), Pdsi (1,122), Kurmi (12,283), Belddr (1,457), and Lodha (6,633). 
Besides these, tho following castes, conipnsing less than one tliousand members, 
are found m this parganah • — Koli, Kdyath, Jdt, Bhaibhunja, Dakaut, Gosain, 
Sondr, Kalwar, Nat, Cbhfpi, Patna, Kumhdr, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Bhdfc, Dhd- 
nuk, Kliatik, Dar/i, Fakir, Ban, and Banjdra The Musalmdns aie distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (21,947), Sayyids (394), Mtigbals (156), and Palhdns 
(3,491), or entered as without distinction. 

Tlic occupations of tho people are shown m the statistics collected at the 
same census From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 131 

are employed in professional avocations, snob ns Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and tho like, 2, 966 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-car- 
riers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c ; 1,042 m commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods; 18,387 in agricultural operations; 3,388 in industnal occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
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ininorM, nml nuimal. Tlioro woro jior^on'i rclurnctl ns liibouror"?, anti 

' 1 , 5.1 ns of no sppoifiod ocrupation. TiiKm^ llio tolnl popnlnlion, irrespective of 
a"o or sox, llio c-^nie roinnis f;i\c 8i'S ns Inntllioldcrs, 57,033 ns cultivators, 
,aml 2'), 5.55 as onj:n;Z<''0 >'i ncenpalions unconneclrd mill n/^riculturc. The cdu- 
nlwin.'l stndsfu-s, winch arc confo'sedly imperfect, show 1,138 males as 
nhlo to read nud write out of a tut d male popul.ition numbenn" 4.7,273 
souls 

The Inslorv of (be distnet has noted abo nn> events of "rncrnl interest 
in ihe nnnab of J.iliutmbml, and u remains onl^ to mention 
the •-pf'i ltd elianer'- ol tile parpnn.ali as .a fisc.al division. 
In the Institutes of Aivh ir ( l.'i'.HI), ]5 d n appears as a malnl of the Bad.i} un 
"o\ornmonl and Ihbb piiivince’. vvitb an aie.a of about 17,18,3 acres and rental 
of about H® 20 'Mi 'i'he luohni parf^anah .1 di'iiiabad v. .is created in the reign 
vtf Shah .1 di in (l('i2''-58), when (loveriior Miiak J.ni foniided tlio iicvv capital 
near tlie site of the am lent Dd.ii I’asmpnr It w.is at the same time, perhaps, 
that the remainder of m dial J5dn went to foi m the adjoining jiaigan.alib Pdi- 
bhit and Uublia Hut in ativ cv-t .luhuiibad and Hicliba v.ero on tboir cession 
to the Complin {H'sHli, seinrato p irg in dis, allachcd to the Bareillj district. 
Thev were hotli m 1. ''1.5-1 1 promoted to the r.iiilc of sepaiato labsils, but about 
1.''25, after the pei, ultimate s, idf.iueiil, we find ibcm both included m t.ibsil 
Hirewa, who-e liead-qu irt<>rs were at the village so nanud in this parganali.* 
Jloth ifierw irds formed a portion ol the "norlliern div isujn'’sev cred from Bareilly 
s.Muevi'irs liter; and hulh were reiniie\cd to their origlmd ilisliicL in 18.33-31. 
Ahoul till- lime, after the last '-etilemvnt, wo (inJ both tlio name and bc.ul- 
qn.irters of tahsll H.irew.i ell inged to .l.iliaii.ahad. Bui in 1803 the talisll was 
ahdishel, Richha being triii'ierred to B ilien and .lalruiabid to Pilibliit. 

,I\MVM\. or .bimaniao, village of jiirgnuih Pnr.inpur, stands j'list 
north of the road from Pdihhit to M 1 11m Tund.i, 15 miles from Barcillj'. 
The populiti.m m 1.''72 muninted (u hut 1,1.37 (-onls, and the place ib remarU- 
ahle only as containing a district post-ollloe 

KXnvii or Shergarli, the ancient but decayed cajutal of the parganali 
po named, stands on tlio unmol.dlod ro id trom »Shulu to B.dion, 21 miles 
nortli-norlb-vvcst of B.ircilly Near ibc town, on tlio west, flow the Shorg.arh 
and its branch tlio 11 impurn, dislribiiiai V of Ibe Kicli iba-Dliora canal. Tbo 
population by the census of 1S72 w.is 2,2711 souls 

In filrict accuracy Iviib.vr ib tUc mvmo of tbo onguval ovt',, and Sborgarb 
of a sixteenth century addition on its cast But tbo loimor tiflo is applied to 
the wliolo by Tlindus, and the lattoi by Muslims. Two oilier villages besides 

* Pari'wa lias uo ollitr claliiiB to disllnctloii, iiud will uol be raciuioiicil In a sqiarntc Gazet- 
teer article. 
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Antiquities 


Kabar and Sbergarb, tbe western Ddngarpur and Islampnr, are indaded in tbe 
bmits of tbe town ; tbe four formed of old one continnons 
city, bnt are now separate villages, standing each on its 
ancient mound. Slightly tbe loftiest of such mounds is that once occupied by the 
old Hindu citadel of Kdbar, a circular elevation about 25 feet in height and 900 
in diameter. This is still surrounded by a deep ditch from 50 to 100 feet in 
width. Some remains of the walls of a laige oblong building, said to have been a 
temple, still exist on its summit Tbe remnants of the second or Muhammadan 
fort, Shergarh or Sher Kh&n’s castle, aie undistingmsbable from tbe general 
mass of ruins. The extreme length of that mass from east to west is 3,500 feet, 
and the breadth 2,500 feet, the complete circuit being 9,800 feet, or nearly 2 
miles. But amidst these widely-strewn relics of the past the antiquarian may hunt 
his quarry almost in vain The long continued Muslim occupation of Kdbar 
has swept away nearly every trace of Hinduism Old coins are occasionally 
found, of which a few belong to the later Hindu dynasties of tlie ninth and 
tenth centunes But the only antiquities discovered by the archaeo- 
logical survey were two small stone figures , one too much broken to be recog- 
nized, the other a representation of Durga slaying the buffalo demon (Mahe- 
s5sar) 

Kabar is surrounded by several considerable lakelets or reservoirs, of which 
the chief are the Rdni Tdl on tbe north-west, the Hhawds 
Till on the south, and the shallow Rdm SAgar on the north, 
The two formei possess a legendary or historical interest which will be 
noted hereafter. Meanwhile it may bo mentioned that a market is held twice 
weekly in the Shorgarh portion of the town, and that throughout that town 
generally the Chaukidiin Act (XX of 1856) is in force In 1877-78 the 
honso-tax thereby imposed, w'lth miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Es 20) 
from the preceding }oar, yielded a total income of Rs. 285 The expenditure, 
which was chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs 210. In tlio 
same 3'ear the town contained 478 houses, of which 336 wore assessed with 
the tax, the incidence being Re. 0-12-7 pei house assessed, and Re 0-1-10 
per head of population 

The old Hindu city of Kabar is said to have been founded by King Yena or 
Beu,^ who m spite of priestly obloquy is a very popular cha- 
racter. To Ins wife Ketaki oi Sundan is attributed tbe Rdni 
Tiil or Queen’s tank, and the following graceful legend concernmg that reservoir 
desen cs to bo quoted, though it seems to confuse Kfibar-Sbergarh with another 
of Ben s foundations, Sbidigarb m Pdranpur . — 

I Supra pp 341 42 


House-tax. 
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In Ibc (lays of old, more than 5,000 yenrg ngo, the pood R6ja Ben was king over all the 
land from the IIim51aja to far off Lanka, * and his capital was at Surat, and ho came to the dark 
forests by the Stirda ri\ or, than nhfoh tliero was no woodland in the whole world more gloomy or 
more full of things of dread, to perform the rite of Tnpasn, and thereby to acquire all know- 
ledge and all power over the spirit w orld And the terrible rite being duly performed, ho 
dwelt awhile at Shnhparh, where ho hnilt a lofty castle, and meditated on that delusion which 
men cull life and the universe but v-hicli is onlj'' an impression on the senses, whicli soon 
vanisIicB away And the (iood*Ra]a Ben saw that the rich man was decked out with uaeless 
jewels and ate the finest food, and was discontented therewith, while the poor man was barely 
corcred witli rags, and scarcely satisfied Ins cmviui; hunger nith the coarsest of diet, and was 
happy vrithni Ho marvelled greatly at these delusions, and, casting off his costly and price- 
less jew els, ho arra> ca liimscif in the poor dress of a peasant and refused all fond but tliat which 
fell to tlio lot of husbandmen , and bis ■soung bride, Sundari, tlirough love for her Efija, did 
even ns ho and, abandoning all vanity of gorgeous arraj’ and of jewels that wore void Bhow, 
clothed herself ns a girl that had never known ricLcs, and came down to the court to draw 
water wi til her own hands And slic looked long for a vessel wherewith to draw the water, 
but codld find none save only a pitcher of unbaked clay, and no rope save a thread ol untwist- 
ed cotton— not knowing that the water must dissolve Die clay, and the tliread must snap with 
the weight of even the tinpij vessel Rut men know not the wajrs of the gods In the inno- 
cence of her heart, she went down to the deep pool of ice-cold water, whore the lotus flowers 
had just unfolded themselves, to greet and welcome the rising sun , and (-he stepped on the 
first flower which Uissod her tinj bared feet and scarcely marvelled that it bore her weight And 
thus in all innocence she passed on Iightlj, from flower to flower, till she reached the darker 
depths, and there she plunged in the unbaked vessel and drew u up by the untwisted thread, 
and, setting it on her head, returned singing in happiness to the castle , and so she lived on 
iiappy in her daily task, still happier in her husband’s love, and he, the great Raja, whom all 
the world obojocl, wove the wliilo, mats and baskets, and by tlieir sale earned hie daily food - 
But the mind of a woman is constant to one thing never, and is always desirous of now things 
So Sundari grewa-woarj of the loarso garments, and the daily task, and the poor food of a 
peasant girl, and slic longed for her delicate apparel and her priceless gems ; and one morn- 
ing, rising cirly, she arrayed herself in her queenly robes and her glittering jewels, and came 
down to the lotus puol And she placed the vessel on her head and walked as before, - 
on the petals of the flowers, but tlicy seemed loth t) bear her till she reached the 
dark depths of the mid-pool, and she marvelled ranch at her own beauty as she saw it 
reflected lu the still waters, and she plunged in the vessel But when she would have drawn 
it out It molted m the water, and the untwisted thread broke, and she hcrscif sank deep 
in the ice cold water, but she was saved, and henceforward learned the evil of vanity and 
pride in riches, niid the strength of iiiiiuceuce and a pure mind And in all the reign of the 
good Edja Ben gold and silver were as dross, and as plenlifnl ns pebbles in the Sfirda stream , 
and the lotus pool, in memory of the good queen Sundari, wavs called by all men the Rani’s Tdl, 
and 13 to bo seen oven unto this day just outside the town of Kabar, though the lotus has 
perished and the castle of Shiiligarh has sunk into dust 

The fiisfc historical mentiou of Kilbiir is iu the poet Amir Khnsrii’s 
account of Jnlal-ud-diu Khilji’s invasion (1290). A pitched battle was fought 
hero, and the Hindus suffered defeat They hoivever recovered Kiibai at 
some time after the victor’s depai turo , for in the reign of his nephows 

* Ceylon, 'For a similar legend concerning Ben see above, article on ZJynor cify, 

p. 401 JSareill^ Settlement licpor(,i>i> 20 , 21 . 
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iMaiid'dfn tlic Miialiinp again captured it (1313) It once more fell into tlio 
liands of Hindus, ivlio were this time Kaloliri^a liajpnls, after the dcafli (1388) 
of Kroz Tiighlalc They appear to have held it uninterruptedly for about 150 
years, until the reign of the usurping oinperor Slier Sliiili Sur (1510-45) But 
since that monarch seized the tow n, and built (ho fortress of Shergarh, no 
Hindu has over ruled at Kfibar Other memorials of his Msit exist in the 
Khawas Tnl, -which was probably named after his *most trusted general, and 
in the Ishlmpiir quarter, named after his son and successor, Islam or Salim 
Shiih From the middle of the sixteenth ccnUiry, to judge from the later silence 
of historians, Kilb.ir has steadily declined in importance. 

KXbar, a parganali of the Bahcri tahsil, is bounded on the cast, north, 
and north-west respectively by paiganahs Riohha, Chaiiinahla, and Sir-fiwan 
of its ow'n tahsil , and on the west and south by parganali and t.ihsil ilirganj. 
According to the official statement of 1878 it contained 51 square miles and 
496 acres , but according to the eailicr re\cnuo snr\c3' several hundred acres 
loss. Details of area, ns given by tlio settlement sunev, and of the dense 
population as given by the census, will bo hereafter shown The parganali 
contains iOO estates (mahal), distiibuted amongst 34 villages (jtiaiiza). 

Kdbnr may bo curtly dosuribed as a plain' sinking impi n eptibly from 


PUTSICAL FEATUUER 


the north cast to the south-west The highest obsorvcil 
elevation is 618 feet above the sea in the former, and the 


lowest 564 feet in the latter corner of the parganali The only slight contrast 


of level IB that between the low undulations which form the watersheds 


of riv'ers, and the intervening basins of the rivers themselves The broadih 
of both watershed and basin varies usually wuth the size of the iivcr About a 
tenth only of the whole parganali is waste, and somewhat over that pioportion 
barren. Of the entire cultivated area 48 per cent is watered Kabar is m 
truth a closely cultivated tract well studded with groves, and, except perhaps in 
the abund.tnce of its river and can.il iirigation, presenting no staking peculia- 
rities. Both rivers and canals follow with but few windings the south-westerly 
^ dip of the countiy The principal stream is the ^Vest 

Bahgdl. Immediately on entenng the western fi on tier it 
is joined by the Kjcbaha, and when it again touches that frontier it receives 
the Kuh, which has itself for some distance formed the boundary line Hence- 
forward the united stream supplies a border with Mirganj The Kicbaha is 
j’oined m the parganah by one noticeable affluent, the Khalua ; and the Dhoia 


forms for some distance the southern boundary Entering 
the north of the parganah near Bakauli, the biith-place of 


Ah Muhammad, the Daulatpur distributary of the Pahd canal ends at Guiana, 
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t1ie junction of tlio Kichalaa nnd Khalun. The Rajunagla distributary of the 
Kichaiia-Dhora canal tails into the latter river (Khalua) at Rajunagla ; while 
tho Shailfnagar and Rarapura distributaries of the same canal end in the 
Bhora, on tho southern frontier, at Beondha and Pipauli respectively. The 
remauiiug distnbutaiies of the Kichaha-Dhora, the Shergarh and Bah- 
rrtmnagar, cross the southern frontier and continue their course into Mirganj. 
Of the artificial reservoirs or natural lagoons with which the parganah is dotted, 
the only one that need be mentioned is the R.ini Tal, or Queen’s, Lake north of 
Kabai, said to have been founded bj'- the wife of the somewhat mythical Raja 
Ben. The spring-level is everywhere neai tho surface, though not so near as 
m Chaumahla, and the climate towards tho close of the rains is therefore less 
pestilential than in that parganah 

In the manufactures of the tract, which are of the usual primitive 
Eoo^oMIOAI.sFEATlmEs description, there is nothing peculiar Trade almost limits 
Products itself to the sale of agricultural raw produce The principal 

staples grown for tho autumn hariost are maize, rices, and jour and ficym 
millets ; for tho spring harvest, wheat. 

The surplus gram of tho surrounding villages finds purchasers in the 

Tirnrk-ots and com- niarkets held twice weekly at the chief town, Shergarh or 
muuications. Kabar, and the more northern Mawai ^ But the communi- 

cations of the parganah afford a poor outlet for its produce. It is bisected by 
a road passing north-eastwards from Shahi to Bahori , but this, its only high- 
way, IS unmetalled 

Arens of settle- The area in acres of the parganah, at the times of the 

ruent surveys. current settlements, may be thus compared : — 



TJnassessablb 

AssnSSABUB j 


Settlement 

Kevenue- 

frec 

Barren 

Waste 

^Cultivated 

1 . . _ 

Total. 

1 

1 Total 

1 

Fast , , , 

Present •• 

Rs 

3,S90 

SOI 

i 

3 125 
3,9C0 

4 743 
3,470 

m 

27,680 

30,6S3 

11 

Increase or decrease 

-3,089 

+ 836 

-1,S73 ^ 

1 

+ 4,176 

+ 2,903 

■ 

+ G69 


The increase in tillage is sufficiently explained by the decrease of waste 
and of reyenne-freo lands, whose cultivated area was not at last settlement 
recorded 


1 Maivnl IS not n place of sufficient importance to justify its mention fn a separate Gazetteer 
nitlcle But it is remarkable as having been, tovrards the close of the last century, the reei- 
dcnce of the historian Kudmt-ullah (jsupra p. 694), 
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Tlio current sctllcmont v,aH effected by Mr F "W Poitcr, under the 
fcupci vision of his chief, Mr S. M. Moens. Theuni- 

Thc current settlement r . n •. ’r -i i n i r n 

formity of its surface rendered the division of tlie 
paigannh into circles of assessment unnecossar}'. The method of assuming 
rent-iatos vvas the same ns in Cliaumahla,’ whore as here rents are paid almost 

entirely in kind. Rites were first reckoned, that n, 
on the crop and not on the soil. The following table 
show's not only the results, but the process by ishich those results were 
attained — 


Crop 

U 

Cf 

Cl 

J 

5 

u 

Cu 

o 

o 

s s 

> c: 

Price per rupee 

H o 5 

Si c ^ 

^ ~ ^ 

= ■^ c; = = s. 

ti ^ 

- u o c O £ 

— S Cl 

= J£ ^ 

*3 - =.-= C, o c. 

o 

w 

ZJ 

u 

o 

&• 

s 

Cl 

V7 

f 


M P 

Scr^ 

Rs n p 

Rs n p 

Rice 

13 25 

44 

6 2 G 

4 0 0 

Bdjra millet 

8 0 

39 

3 C 9 

3 3 0 

"Wheat 

9 4 

28 

5 C 8 

SCO 

Barley, or mixed barley and wheat (goji), 

8 32 

32 

4 0 6 

4 9 0 

Mired barley and gram, or barley, gram, 

9 0 

3G 

4 2 10 

4 0 0 

and peas {btjhra) 





Gram 

8 0 

1 

38 

3 10 4 

3 C 0 

Lentils (masur) linseed, &a 

6 0 

40 

2 8 0 

2 C 0 


The few crops which paid money and not kind rents w’ere — cotton, Rs 6-6 
per acre , maize, Rs 3-10 ; vegetables and other garden produce, Rs 7-3 , and 
sugarcane, Rs. 10 Applied to the area of each soil under each crop these rates 
gave loam an average rent of Rs 4-15-2 ; clay lands, Rs 3-11-7, and sandy 
lands, Rs 2-9-10 per acre * The gross rental of the assessable area, as assumed 
with the aid of these rates, w'as Rs 1,21,400, and deduced fiom that sum at 
50 per cent, the demand would have reached Ks 00,700. It w'as actually fixed 
at a somewhat higher figure, Rs. 60,910, or including cesses Rs 67,040. The 

1 See article on that pargana, sH/ira ^ The percentage of cultivated area occupied 

by each soil is returned as follows — 


Loam idumat) , 

64 2 

Clay (matltydr) 

32 4 

Sand {bltdr) , . 

. 34 


100 0 
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icsult and incidence of this new assessment may be thus compared with those 


of the old — 


Settlement. 

I^^OIDE^OE TEU AOBE ON 

1 

Total demand 

EXCLUDING OBSsES. 

Cutliialcd area 

Asscs':ahlc area 

Total 

area 


Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Final 


Rs a p 

Rs n p 

Re a p 

Rs n p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs 

Es 

Former ... 

1 15 6 

1 12 4 

1 10 C 

19 2 

1 6 1 

I 5 10 

45,1G1 

48,119 

Present . 


2 7 G 


2 3 0 


1 14 7 

■ 

60,910 

Increase ... 


0 112 

««• 

0 3 10 


0 0 9 


12,791 


Thoufrh not yet sanctioned by Qovcinmcnt, Mr. Porter’s demand is in 
pi ovisioual force A slight alteration had b}’’ 1 878-79 leduced its amount to 
Rs. 60,412 


The landholdeis who pa}' this demand aie chiefly Shaikhs (352), 
Landlord and ten- Ri'bpnts (120), P.ulians (108), Bi ahmans (54), and Kdy- 
aths (48) As in Chaiiniahla, the tenures are almost 
nliollj’' zamviddit. Amongst the toiiantiy Kin mis (1,422), ChnmSrs (597), 
Paihdns (496), and Brahmans (381) aio most numerous The estimate by 
Milage papers of tlic total rental paid by tenants to landlords was, as usual 
wheie rents are paid m kind, held too Avorthless for mention m the settlement 
repoit (1872). But, adding manoiial cosses, the almost contemporaneous 
census returns the figure as Rs 95,821 The average size of the cultivated 
holdintr IS 3 7 aoies 

o 


Alienations, 


The section on alienations musticsemble Aldiovandius’ celebrated chapter 
on ‘'On Is in Iceland” No statistics of laud tiansfers 
during the ouirency of the hist settlement aie furnished 
by the settlement and lent-rate ropoits 

According to the census of 1872, pnrgnuah Kdbar contained 75 inhabited 
villages, of ndiich 19 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 34 
between 200 and 500 , 15 between 600 and 1,000 ; 54 
between 1,000 and 2,000 , and two between 2,000 and 3,000 

The total population numbered in the same year 35,411 souls (16,915 
females), giving 656 to the square mile Classified according to religion, theie 
were 25,482 Hindiis, of whom 11,977 ueie females, and 9,929 Musalmiins, 

99 


Population. 
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amongst \\liom 4,038 weie fcniulo'' Ijistrihulmg the Tlmdu population amongst 
tho four great classes, tlie census sliotts 1,210 Brahmans, of ■whom 342 were 
females, 857 Rt'ijput'’, including 301 females; and 310 Bani\as flSG females)^ 
Tvhilst the great mass of the pojml.ifion is comj)n‘'cd m ‘'the other ca'^tes” of 
tho census returns, which show a total of 23,000 souls (10,038 females) The 
principal Brahman sub-dnisions found in tins parganah are the Gaur, Kanau- 
jiya, and Saraswat Tlie chief Bajput clans arc the Chauhiin (380), Jangh6ra, 
Gaur, Katehriya, Gautam, Rrithor, and Bai-.. Tlie Baniyas belong to the Agai-' 
wal and Dasa sub-divisions Tho most numerous amongst the other castes are the 
Aldh (2,301), Kahdr (1,317), Chamar (3,480), Jat (1,200), fli-an (2,204), and 
Kurmi (G,3 (jG). Besides those, the following castes, comprising less than one 
thousand members, arc found in this parganah — Lohar, Gadanya, Kavath, 
Dhobi, Barhai, Bharbhunja, Aliir, Nai or nn))ain, Bhnngi or Mihtar, Gosdiii, 
Sonar, Teh, Kal\Mir, Nat, Clihipi, Gn|ar, Limboli, Bairagi, Bli.tt, Dhanuk, 
Khatik, Kachlii, Beldar, Dar7i, and K.mjar. Tho l\Iiisnlmuns are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (7,570i, S.l^3ld3 (143), Mughals (212), and Pathfms (2,004)^ 
or entered as without distinction 


The occupations of tho people are sho-wn in the statistics collected at the 
same census From these it appears that of the male 

Octara^ioBf , , , / , , 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 93^ 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,240 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c , 198 in commerce, in huying, 
selling, keeping oi lending monej* or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 7,135 in agricultural operations, 1,&37 m industnal occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal There were 573 persons returned as labonrers and 134 
as of no specified occupation Taking the total population, irrespective of age’ 
or sex, the same returns give 454 as landholders, 22,071 as cultivators, and 
12,886 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 342 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 18,496 souls 

In sketclnug the history of the parganah wo must confine ourselves to 

briefly noticing its changes of ownership or area Leeend- 
IIiBtory 11.,,., ° 

ary and nistoncal events of wider interest, such as the 
reign of King Ben, tho invasions of the Muslims, and the adoption of Air 
Muhammad, have been mentioned elsewhere ^ From the bewinmno- of the 
tliiFteenth to the middle of the sixteenth centuries K6bar wjis alternately held 

^ History of Ibe distnct, evpra. 
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hy Muslims and Kuloliri^a K4jputs, Ibo latter reasserting tlioir oivnersbip 
N\bpnc\ei tbe weakness of tlie Dobli goveininont presented an opportunity. 
With tbe leign, boAvever, of Sber Sbab (1540-45), wbo gave it its alternative 
name of Sbergarb, the pargannb passed finally into tbe bands of tbe Muslims. 
It IS entered in tbe Ain-t-Akbari (1596) as a it,ahdl of tbe Sambbal govern- 
ment and Debli province, having at that time an area of 20,670 acres, and a 
rental of Rs. 14,165. Kabai bas since then altered but little During tbe rise 
of tbe next or Rob.lla regime, Ah Mubammad (1735-49) did not forget to 
acquire or keep domains in tbis Ins native parganab.^ Rohilla government 
here lasted longer than in most other parts of Bareilly' ; for on tbe establish- 
ment of tbe Oiidb government (1774) Kabar nas included m tbe life fief of 
All’s son Faiz-ul-lab. The lattei severed a portion of the parganah to con- 
tribute towards tbe formation of Cbanmabla , and on bis death (1794) both 
Kabai and Cbaumabla were resumed by bis lord pai amount, tbe Nawdb Vazir 
of Oudh Some seven years later both were ceded, with tbe rest of Robil- 
kbaud, to the British (1801) Kabai bas ever since that cession formed part 
of the Baroill}'’ distiiet. 

Karor, the bead-quarters parganah and tabsil of tbe Bareilly district, is 
.bounded on tbe north by parganah Ricbba of the Baheri tabsil , on tbe west- 
uoitli-westby paiganaband tabsil Mlrganj, on the south-west by parganah Aonla 
and Balia of tbe Aonla tabsil, on the south-east b}-- paiganuhs and tabsils Farld- 
pur and Nawabganj, and on the north-east again by Nawabgaii) According 
to tbe official statement of 1878 it contained 312 square miles and 444 acres ; 
but according to the eailicr revenue survey some 5 square miles and 150 acres 
more Tbe difference is probabl}’’ duo to the vngaiies of tbe Rdmganga, which 
at times and places bounds tbe parganah on the south-west Tbe details of area 
given by tbe settlement suivey, and of population by the census, will be here- 
after shown The parganah contains 700 estates, distributed amongst 448 
Milages 

The parganah is, like most otbeis of tbe district, a well-gioved plain 

sinking slowly fiom noitb to south The Great Tri cro- 

PlITEIOAL FEATUBES 

nometiical Survey station at Fatehganj, 596 feet above 
the sea, is an exceptional elevation , and leaving it out of sight, we shall find 
that the highest observed level is 589 4 feet at Kbajuria beside the Deoraniya 
in the noith, and tbe lowest 530 6 at Manpur^ beside tbeNakatia in tbe south- 
ern comer. The flatness of tbe landscape is broken onlj’’ by tbe slight depies- 
Eions which mark tbe course of rivers. Such depressions contain as a lulegood 

^ He was originally a .Idt of Bakauli in its norlhorn corner ^Tho level map atiaclicrt 

to the settlement report includes in this pargaua the still lower bench maiks at Pahladimr 
Rut the latter lies across the froulicr in Rarldpur 
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soil; but the watersheds between them consist in the east chiefly of poor sand, and 
in tbe west of a second-rate clay. And here it may be mentioned, once for all, 
that 42 7 per cent of tbe cultivated area is returned as loam (ddmat), 38 6 as 
sand (bMr), and 18 7 as clay (mathydr) 

Five perennial streams wind southwards through Karor to join the Rdm- 
ganga These aro m westward order the East Bahgd], Naka- 
tia, Deoraniya Sankha. and Dojora The two first meet the 
great river outside the limits of this parganah The three latter unite before join- 
ing it m Karoi itself, but at times, when the R.imganga has appropriated tbe 
bed of the Dojora, have reinforced tbe former in detail The Bahgdl receives 
on its left bank, just after qnitting the parganah, the little Kandn, which, when 
it flows at all, seems to rise in Karor The same may be said of the Lila and 
Lhaniya, tnbutanes or component factors of the Sankha Its third factor, the 
Gora, enters Karor from Richha The Basitis another small stream which forms 
for some distance the uest-north-iiest borJer, and altimately joins the Sankha. 
The Ramganga has been desenbed at some length elsewhere^ Its basin, which 
in breadth of course far exceeds those of the other rivers, is a moist tract 
requiring no irrigation, and flourishing most m seasons of drought On the edge 
of the river are sometimes seen patches of tall grass and tamansk, which both 
find a ready sale 

The average depth of nater, in tbe parganah at large, is llf feet from 
the surface, and 37 9 per cent of the cultivated area is returned as watered. 
Irrigation is practised from the Girem right distributary of tbe Bahgdl canal, 
•uhich cuds at Ramura after a short south-westerly course 

Irrigation, * 

through the uorth-eastem border. But the little water 
required for the fields is drawn chiefly fiom dams on the streams and un- 
bricked wells feugircane and the spring crops are as a rule the only iriigated 
growths , and even nee is left to flourish unwatered except by tbe sk es 

Karor contained m 1872 a larger number (170) of sugar-hoilmg esta- 
Llishnieuts than any other parganah of the district . Its remaining manu- 
factures are those of the citj of Bareilly, already described ; and when these 
ha%e been dismissed, the parganah products aro almost entirely agricultural 
Eco-ioiiicAi. rna- The Ramganga flats produce a few horses , but the Karor 

treCE'! /r. 

rroJnct« pasturage is not, like that of rilibhit, sufficient to foster 

a cattle trade At the autumu har\e3t bdjra millet, grown on the sandy up- 
lands, covers more than twice as much ground as any othfer crop. Next 
stand rice, sugarcane, and jodr millet, which supply respectively more than 
a fifth, sixth, and thirteenth of the whole autumnal cultnation. The rices 

^ Supra pp 5U-16, 
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belong chiefly to the anjana, hanh, seorla, deoli and sdth^ varieties ; and in the 
sugarcane area has been included land left fallow (pundra) for the crop of the 
following year. At the spiing harvest, wheat, and nest after a long interval 
gram, occupy between them about four-fifths of the cultivated area. Sui’plus' 
pioduce finds a sale at Bareilly, the only town of the parganah, and at several 
■villages where weekly markets aie held With facilities for exportation, in 
the shape of roads, Earor is better provided than any other parganah of the 
district From the station at Bareilly the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
bifurcates to Chandausi and Sliahjali^npur. The metalled road to Nawdbganj 
and Pilibhi'-, starting from the same centre, may before long bear another line 
of rail. The two blanches of the metalled highway from Bareilly to Budaun 
meet on the south-western frontier, and a similar line to Mirganj and Morad- 
abad throws otF at Fatehganj West an unmetalled bianch to Sliahi and 
Shishgarli. The remaining four roads are those from Baieilly to Baheii 
and Nairn Tdl, and to Faudpur aud ShAhjabdupur (metalled), to Aonla and to 
Bisalpur (uumetalled). 

Arena of settle- The aieas of the parganah, as ascertained at the 

jnent surveys suivoys for the past and cuirent settlements of land- 

revenue, mny be thus contiasted • — 


Settlement 

! 

Total 
area m 

acres 

— 1 

Unatsessable j 

Asatasable 

Revenue 

free 

Barren 

Old 

waste 

New 
fallow ' 

Cultiva- 

ted 

Total 

1 

Present 

Past 

202,187 

199,362 

15,250 

30,248 

21 702 
27,862 

20,752 

30.528 

3,886 
8,960 
j ’ 

140,697 

101,964 

^ 166,235 
^141,.i62 


The increase in total area is ascribed to allu-vion by the Rdmganga The 
great advance in tillage is readily explained by a corresponding growth of 
population aud communications 

The current settlement was effected by Mr S M Moens, who arranged 
Current settle- the parganah according to its natural varieties of soil mto 
seven circles of assessment. These were as follows — 

I — Lands of the eastern corner, east of the Kandu: and a tract consistinor 
chiefly of the Nakatia hasm. 

II. — The loamy basin of the Bahgul. 

HI — Sandy watersheds of Kandu and Bahgal , i^akatia and Deoraniya, and5 
in part, of Bahgfil and Nakatia. 

IV.— Deoruniya basin, for some distance north of Bareilly, 
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V — Clay lands between Deoraniya basin and Snnkba ; in some places 
extending almost as fni as the Dojora, and bounded on the south-west by R6m- 
ganga basin. 

VI. — Moist lands of the northern and north-western border, beyond the 
Phaniya 

VII, — The Rfimganga basin, or Tardi. 

The relative quality of these circles may bo best shown by detailing the 

average rent-rates per acie which Mr. Moens assumed for 
Rent-rates . i a i a i mi i 

the diftorent soils of each, ihcir relative area may at the 

came time bo exhibited, thus • — 


Soil 


Circle I f4S,868acrM )] 

DOmat ... 

JIftttlyfir .., 

Bhflrl 
Bhfirll 


Circle n (10,866 
acree ) 

Khfidir I 
Kh fidir II 
- llCimnt .. 

Maitiy&r 
Bbfir I 
BMr II 

Circle III (10,762 
acres,) 

I)6tnat 

Mattiyar . 

Bhfir I 

Bhur ll . 


Area in 
acres. 

Rent-rate, 
per acre 

Soli. 

Aren, m 
acres. 

Hent-rnto 
per acre 


Rs a p. 

Circle IV (8,686 





acres , ) 


Rb a. p 

17.461 

4 12 0 




6,043 

2 13 0 

Dumat ,,, 


4 6 0 

6.427 

2 10 0 

Miittiyfir , 


4 6 0 

13,337 

1 IS 0 

Bhfir 

6,116 

2 0 0 



Circle V (29,136 





acres.) 





Ddmnt 

n.Bis 

4 6 0 



Mattiyfir 

9,34.5 

S 0 0 

2,454 

6 13 0 

Bbdr ... 

8,276 

2 6 0 

446 

2 311 

4 8 0 

4 0 0 

Circle VI, (20,353 



636 

3 0 0 

acres ) 



1,263 

2 10 0 

Dumat ,. 

8,074 

6 12 0 

3,266 

112 0 

Mattiyar . , 

7,886 

3 lO 0 



Bhbr I 

1,823 

S 4 0 



Bhdr il ... 

2,670 

2 6 0 

2,685 

3 8 0 

Circle VII (17,619 



1,167 

2 8 0 

acres ) 



1,493 

2 4 0 

Khfidir , 

12,767 

4 0 0 

6,427 

1 6 0 

BbQr ... 

4,862 

2 6 0 


The tirst-class bhllr is a doubtful soil which might with equal truth have 


been called second-class dumat. But the people themselves style it b/niria or 
mildoni hMr, and hence the nomenclature prefeired. As the rents of the 
parganah weie until last settlement paid chiefly, and are still paid largely, m 
kind, Mr Moens framed also rent-rates according to ciop 

The apphcation of the crop and the soil rates to the assessable area gate 
the whole parganah a rental of Rs 4,77,909 and 
Es. 4,77,005 respectively. Deduced from the larger of 
these sums at 50 per cent, the demand would have reached Es. 2,38,954. It 
was actually fixed at Es. 2,44,941, or including cesses Es. 2,72,170: The 
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tttnOEnt and incidence of tlie new assessment may be thus compared with those 
of the old • — 


Settlement 

Inoidbnob teb aobb on 

Total demand, 

EXCLUDING 

OEaSES 

Cutlivated area 1 

1 

Assessable area 

Total area. 

Initial. 

i 

Final 

' Initial 

Final 

Initial 

i Final 

1 ' 

Initial 

Final 

Eormer 

Present 

Increase 

Rs a p 

1 13 63 

Rs a p 

14 4} 
1 14 71 

Ws a p 

1 6 c; 

• •• 

Eb. a. p 

1 1 4i 

1 10 15 

Rs, a p 
' 0 16 75* 

Es a p 

1 ^ 

0 14 35 

1 6 6J 

Eb. 

• •• 

Rs 

2,44,941 

• •• 

0 to 

1 

0 8 P‘.6 
12 


0 7 25 

• • 

«• 


Until sanctioned by Government, the new demand is in provisional 
force. Slight alterations had in 1878-79 reduced its figure to Rs. 2,40,019 

Of the landlords who pay this revenue no analysis by caste is forthcom- 
Dandlord and ten- ’ but amongst their tenants Kurmis and Kisdns appear 
to preponderate. Out of 554 estates which existed at 
settlement, 334 were held in pure zaminddn tenure , and an overwhelming 
innjonty of the cultivated area was tilled by tenants with rights of occnpancy. 
During the term of the past settlement 90,845 acres passed from their forrber 
owners, chiefly by private arrangement (55,741 acres) and confiscations for 
rebellion (17,135). There were no sales, and but few farms, for arrears of 
revenue. The gross rental actually paid^ by tenants to landlords is in Mr. 
Moens’ lentrato report returned as Rs 4,55,476 5 but adding manorial cesses^ 
the census reduces that figure to Rs. 4,50,485 

According to the census of 1872, pargnnah Earor contained 48 inhabi- 
ted Milages, of uliicli 160 had less than 200 inhabitants j 
212 between 200 and 500 , 81 between 500 and 1,000, 
24 between 1,000 and 2,000 , and 3 between 2,000 and 3,000. The one town 
containing nioie than 5,000 inhabitants was Bareilly, w’lth a population of 
102,982. 

The total population numbered in the same year 279,436 souls (130,108 
females), giving 893 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, theie 
Were 193,887 Hindus, of whom 89,151 weie females; 85,046 MusalmSns, 
amongst whom 40,643 were females ; and 503 Christians. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 7,817 Brah- 
mans, of whom 3,439 were females ; 4,230 Rajputs, including 1,664 females; 

of'n^esBmont^ confused with the gross rental already mentioned as assumed for purposea 
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and 1,951 Banjyas (897 females) ; ■whilst the great mass of the population is 
comprised in “ the other castes ” of the census returns, u Inch show a total of 
120,853 souls (56,008 females) The principal Brahman sub-divisions found 
in this parganah are the Gaur (524), Kanaujiya (668), and Suraswat The chief 
Edjput clans are the Janghnra (748), Chauhdn (526), Gaur (348), Katehriya 
(567), Rathor (210), Shiubansi (854), Bais, Gautdm, Bargujar, and Bachhal. 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarufd (695), Mahfir (416), Gmdauriya, Baranudr, 
Silhatwdr, and XJmmar sub-di visions. Tlio most numerous amongst the other 
cases are the Koli (2,295), Lohdi (l,071),Gadan3 a (1,323), Ka-^ ath (1,943), Kahdr 
(9,348), Dhobi (2,755), Chnra&r (18,882), Barhai (3,837), Bharbhunja (1,234), 
Ahir (9,284), Nai or Hnjjfim (2,789), Bhangi or Khiikrob (2,160), Gosam 
(1,343), Kisfm (10,180), Tell (4,764), Kalwai (2,618), Gujar (1,816), Eunm 
(25,280), and Kachhi (12,218) Besides these, the following castes, comprising 
less than one thousand member^, are found m tins parganah — ULili, J<tt,Dakaut, 
Sondr, Nat, Chhipi, Patwa, Taraboli, Pdsi, Bhut, Dhunuk, Khatik, Beldar, Darzi, 
Lodha, and Biiri The Musalm ins are distributed amongst Shaikhs (32,977), 
Sayyuds (430), Mughals (397), and Pathdns (7,731), or entered as u ithout distinc- 
tion. 

The occupations of the people are shown m the statistics collected at the 

Oocopaiions census From these it appears that of the male 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 608 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc- 
tors, and the like , 4,864 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-earners, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, «S;c. ; 844 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
38,165 in agricultural operations, 7,717 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal There were 5,084 persons returned as labourers, and 652 as of 
no specified occupation Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 6,241 as landholders, 118,989 as cultivators, 
and 1,54,206 as engaged in occupationa unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,693 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 94,180 
souls. 

In the institutes of Akbar (1596), the great ma/ial of Bareli, including 
the modern parganahs Karor, Nawiibganj, Farldpur, and 
Bisalpur, formed part of the Baddyiin Government and 
'Dehll province. Its area "was 1,725,767 acres, and rental 3,12,685 rupees. 
The fiscal division, bearing an assessment of a Karor dams , was invented by 
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Mirganj has a tahsili, a first class police-station , an imperial post-office, 
an elementary school, and a mnd-hmlt sardi or hostel. Outside the town, on 
the north-west, is an oncamping-ground for troops, and in the same direction is 
held a twice-weekly market hlirganj has, however, little trade to boast of It 
was probably founded in Rohilla times (1748-74) and is first mentioned his- 
torically in 1794 Its present eminence dates fiom 1863, when the tahsili was 
transferred hither from Diinka. 

MfROANJ, a parganah and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is in shape arnde 
parallelogram, bounded on the east-south-east by parganah and tahsil Karor, 
and for a short distance by parganah Richha of the Baheri tahsil , on the 
north-north-east by parganahs Kdbar and Sirsdwan, both also in Baheri , on the 
west-north-west by the native state of Earapur ; and on the south-south-west 
by parganahs Sarauli, Aonla, and Saneha of the Aonla tahsil On the latter 
quarter the boundary is in times and places supplied by the shifty Rdmganga, 
which causes frequent alterations of aiea According to the official statement of 
1878, Mirganj contained 153 squaie miles and 432 acres ; but according to 
the earlier revenue survey more than three square miles less The details of 
anea given by the settlement survey, and of population by the census, will be 
hereafter shown. The parganah contains 323 estates (malicil), distributed 
amongst 171 villages (inauza). 

The sniface of Mirganj is j'ust wffiat it was in the days of Heber (1824): — 
A country like all I have yet seen in Rohilkhand, level, well-cultivated, and 
studded with groves, but offering nothing either curious or interesting, except 
the industry with which all the nveis and brooks were dammed up for the 
purposes of irrigation, and .conducted through the numerous little channels 
and squares of land which form one of the most striking peculiarities of Indian 
agriculture.” The paiganah is in fact a plain, sloping gently from north to 
south, and redeemed from utter flatness only by the slight undulations which 
mark the watersheds or saucers of its numerous rivers. The highest elevation 
is the mound on which stands Sh&hi, 684 feet above the sea But this is an 
exceptional eminence ; and putting it aside, we shall find that the greatest 
observed height is 578 feet at several places in the northern coiner of the paral- 
lelogram, and the least 551 feet at Rajpui in its southern comer. 

The modern Mirganj is composed of the three old parganahs, Ajdon or 
Ajayiin, North Baraub, and Shahi Roughly speakmg, we may say that Ajaon 
occupied the west, Sh4hi the east, and Sarauli a small portion of the south- 
west. The Ajdon villages are most fertile , the Sarauli villages in the 
Rdmganga basin least so ; and the Bhdhi and Sarauli villages, outside that 

^ Supra, History of the district. 
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tliroTigTi the parganah and its capital The uumetalled branch of this highway 
to Sb4hi, Diinka, Shishgarh, and Kudaipnr, has become classical from the fact 
that Heber described a tour along it. It was from this probably that the Bishop 
and Mr. Boulderson started for a drive across ploughed fields in the latter’s 
buggy.’- At Shfihi it throws out an offshoot^ unqietalled like itself, to Kdbar 
and Bahori. There are no other lines 


The areas of the parganah, as ascertained at the surveys for the past and 

Areas of settloinent current settlements of land-revenue, may be thus corn- 
surreys pared : — • 


Settlement survey 

UNASSBSSAnUE AHEA 

Assessable aeba 

Total area. 

Revenue- 

free 

Barren 

Culturable 

waste. 

1 

Cultivated 

Total 

Bast ... 

Present 

Difference 

Acres 

10,699 

6,794 

1 

Acres 

9,446 

10,040 

Acres 
vs, 932 
15,393 

Acres, 

63,908 

67,069 

i 

Acres 

77,840 

82,462 

Acres 

97,886 

98,340 

-4,806 

+ 694 

-8,639 

+ 13,161 

+ 4,612 

+ 456 


Of these results the increase in cultivation, ovei 26 per cent , is the 


most noteworthy 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens Dividing the 
parganah into three circles— (1) the Shdhi and Sarauli 
villages to the east ; (2) the Ajaon villages to the west ; 
and (3) the Rdmganga flats to the south — he assumed for the various sods 


The current settlement 


of each the following rent-rates per acre : — 



Soils 



Area in 
acres 

Rent-rate 
per acre. 

Circle Shdhi and Sarauli (42,323 acres) 

Bumat, I 

• •• 

18,704 

Rs. a p 

4 13 0 

Mattvjdr 

••• ••• •vt 

tt« 

• • 

16,424 

3 3 0 

Bdmat, 11, 

ttt ••• 

#•# 


8,624 

3 0 0 

Blmr 

• • • • 

• •• 


3,671 

2 4 0 

BUmat, I, 

Circle 11,, Ajdon (10,649 acres), 

• 

t«« ••• 



7,211 

6 8 0 

MatUydr 

••f 



6,986 

4 0 0 

Bumat, 11, 

••• ••• 

• •• 


1,685 

8 10 0 

Shdr 

• • Ml ••• 

• •• 


767 

2 10 0 

Circle IlLi Edmganga basin (8,099 acres), 

f* t*t ••• ••• 

• •• 

3,347 

4 0 0 

Mallvjdr 

••1 ••• 



1,708 

3 10 0 

Blimat, 11, 

tft t«« 


til 

1,777 

2 13 0 

Bhur 

••• tft 


• •• 

1,267 

2 0 0 


1 This -was at Shahi. “In the afternoon Mr Boulderson took me a drive in his buggy This 
is a vehicle in which all Anglo-Indians delight. * • • ♦ The country, however, in this neigh- 
bourhood, and everywhere except in the vrcinity of the principal stations, is strangely unfavor- 
able for such vehicles Our dnve was over ploughed fields, and soon terminated m a small but 
(to ns) impassable ravme ’’—liarraUve, 1 , 17. 
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Tlio “ dumat, II.” or second class diimafc, is tbe first class bhiir, milaoni 
bhur, or hhuria of Karor {q, v). 

The application of these rates to the assessable aiea gave for the -whole 
parganah a gross rental of Rs. 2,62,884 ; and deduced from that sum at 50 per 
cent, the demand would have reached Rs. 1,31,442 It was actually fixed at 
Es. 1,34,890, or including the ten pei cent, and nazrdna cesses, Rs 1,49,254. 
The amount and incidence of the new assessment may be thus compared with 
those of the old 


1 

Settle- 

ment 

Inoidbnce pee acre on 

Total demand, 

EXCLUDING 

CESSES 

Cultivated area 

1 

Assessable area 

Total area 


Imtial 

Fmal 

Imtinl, 

FmaL 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 

Fmal. 


Bs a. p 

Bs n. p 

Es 0 . p 

Bs. a, p 

Bs a p 

Es. a p 

Es 

Es 

Former, 

2 0 6 

1 12 1 

16 8 

16 8 

1 2 1 

I 3 Oi 

1,13,687 

1,17,065 

Current, 

M. 

2 3 4 


1 12 9 

• •• 

1 8 1 

• •• 

l,34,b90 

Increase, 


0 7 3 

• «« 

0 6 1 


0 6 OJ 


17,725 


Until sanctioned by Government the new demand is in provisional force. 
Slight modifications had by 1878-79 reduced its amount to Rs 1,32,708. 

The landlords who pay this revenue are chiefly Rdjputs, Brdhmans, 

^ , Kdyaths, Shaikhs, and Fathdns. Out of the 221 estates 

Landlord and tenant. 

which existed at settlement, 149 were held in puie zamin- 
ddri tenure. In twelve villages superior {talukaddi i) and inferior (bisioaddri) 
proprietary lights existed Settlement was made with the inferior proprietors, 
a pension (pidlikdna) of 10 per cent, on the demand being assigned to the 
superior. The changes which had taken place amongst proprietors durmg the 
currency of the preceding settlement were thus returned : — 


Description of transfer 

Area in 
acres 

Government 

demand. 

Price realized 

Average per 
acre 


1 

Rs. a p 

Es. 

Bs a. p. 

By private sale ... 

By auction in execution of decree ... 
Confiscated for rebellion ... 

15.676 

10,506 

2,019 

19,497 0 9 
10,680 G 8 
2,341 2 4 

1,66,678 

61,165 

21,719 

10 10 1 

6 14 8 
10 12 1 
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About per cent of the parg.tnahj therefore; pormanentlj qiiitted tho 
Lands of its ancient owners. 

Amongst the tenantrj^ KisiinS; Kurmi's, BrfiLmans, Rajputs, Muraos, and 
Chamars are most numerous. Tho size of tho avcr.age cultivated holding, 
including lands tilled by tho proprietors themsohes, is 4 9 acres Almost 
three times as much land seems to bo held by tenants with rights of oocu- 
jiancy as by any other class of cultivator Tho gross rental paid by tounnts 
to landlords, excluding tho hypothetical rent of lands tilled by tho proprio- 
tors themselves, v.is in tho ^^llago papers of 1872 returned as Es. 2,31,392 
Adding manorial cesses, the census of the same year increases tho sum to 
Ks 2,IG,823 

According to tho census of 1872, parganah and tahsil llirganj contained 
213 inhabited Aillagos. of winch 54 had loss than 200 

l’0pul!\li0n. , , 1 r-r, 1 , 

inhabitants; 8o between 200 and 500; 57 between 
500 and 1,000; 11 between 1,000 and 2,000, two botw'oon 2,000 and 3,000 , 
and one botween 3,000 and 5,000 

Tho total population of that }car was 97,551 souls (46,080 females), 
giving 1,9G5 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there w'eio 
80,110 Hindus, of whom 37,907 were females , and 17,011 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 8,173 wore females. Distributing tho Hindu population among&t 
the four great classes, the census shows G,257 Brahmans, of whom 2,808 
W( ro ftinalc"’ ; 3,5G5 Itiypiits, including 1,478 females; and 1,559 Banij as 
(T.'S fi 111 lies) , wluHt tho gicat mass of the popiilatiou is coinpn«cd m “ tho 
otli( r ea^tc-i ” of tlic ccu'-us return'", which show a total of G9,029 souls (32,803 
f< iinl< The pnncipil Brahman <-ubdnisions found in tins parganah are tho 
fbuir f^.iraswat (ilC) and Knnaujija (303). llie cliief Rajput clans nro 

tli“ ( I.uir (2 !0), Kali'hriva (12C), Sbiiiban')! (738) and Cliauhun (500j, Jnnghura, 
R.itlior, fJaut irn, K.icliliwtilia, Bai'", B irgiijar, and Sakarwar. Tho Bunijas 
lic'uitg to the Agarwiit, Mahar, Satwula, Tiuwtila, and Giircr subdivisions The 
jnO't miincrous aniong''t tlio oilier castes are the Koli (2,541), Jl/ili (S,8GG), 
Kabir (4,870), Dhobi (1,019), Cham.lr (8,0 31), Aliir (1,105), Kisfm (10,129j, 
Kuiiiii (7,3i2j, K.ivVitb (1,293), Jat (1,852), Barlini (1,791), Nai or Hajjmn 
(1,1C7), Bhangi or Ivhakrob (1,900), and Teh (1,411) Besides tlicsc, tho 
following castes co^^{iri-ing less than one tIiou‘"and incrnhcrs are found in this 
t th'il . — Loh4r, Gadarjva,B irh li, Bharbliunja, Dakaut, Gosain, Son/lr, Kulwiir, 
y it, Cbbipi, i’atvva, Ku^har, Gijjar, Tamboli, Bairagi, IMsi, Bhtit, Dbannb, 
Khalil, D hkir, Dar/i, lAiJIia, .md Jogi. Tlio IMusalmuus arc distributed 
£ "’' rig'l Mnil Iis (1 1,200), '^.^v ids (11,289), I’athans (2,140), and Muglials 
(Ko), or catered as wiihout di^^nction. 
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Tlio occupations of tbo people aro sliowu in tlio statistics collected at 
ilio samo census. From, tlioso it appears that of 
Occupntjons pop^^|j^tion (not less than 15 years of 

age)j 391 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
piicsts, doetors, and the luce; 2,878 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
ivatercarriers, barbers, sweepers, washcrnion, &c , 796 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the com cyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 13,314 in agricultural operations ; 11,076 in industrial occupations, 
arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, logotablo, 
mineral and animal There wore 2,062 persons returned as laborers, and 397 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, ii respective of ago 
or sex, the same returns givo 2,221 as landholders, 65,503 as cullivators, and 
30,827 as engaged in occupations unconnected nit li agriculture The educa- 
tional statistics, uhicli aro confessedly impcifcct, show 981 as able to lead and 
write out of a total male population numbering 51,471 souls. 

In the timo of Akbar (1596), tho modern Mirganj was di\ idod between tho 
three mahals of Ajuon, Shdlii, and Barsir, tho first and 
third 111 tho Badayfin, and tbo second m tho Sambhal 
government of tlie Dehli province. Ajaon and Slialii had respectively areas 
of 239,038 and 51,510 acres, and rentals of Bs 31,071 and Bs. 22,512. Tho 
acreage and incomo of Baisfr, aftorunrds called Saianli, will be shown m tho 
articlo on that parganah. Tho three pargannhs would appear to linvo changed 
little until their cession to tho Company m 1801, when Slihhi and Ajaon became 
part of tho Bareilly, and Saranli part of tho Moradabad disinct. Portions of Shahi, 
which wore included in tho same tahsil as Sirshwan, seem cither now or after- 
wards to have found their nay luto the adjoining Karor. Ajaon ivas a separate 
tahsil by itself , but both Sliuhi and AjAon were about 1825 amalgamated luthe 
gieat tahsil of Dunka, with headquarters at tho place so called m this parganah. 
Ten years later North Sarauli, that is Sarauli north of tho Eamganga, was 
transferred from Moradabad to Bareilly and added to this tahsil ; and at about 
tho same time 14 villages, including Ajaon itself,^ were transferred from 
Ajdon to Aonla. Tho next cliange was in 1861, when the gi eater part of Ajdon 
was severed from British territory and bestowed on the Ndwab of Bdmpur, in 
consideration of that chief’s friendly services during the great rebellion. Two 
years later the Dunka tahsil was abolished, and the modern tahsil of Mirganj 
founded. For some years later Ajdon, Shdhi, and North Sarauli continued to 
be regarded as separate parganahs of the new tahsil. But at the assessment of 

It'iB bank of tho Eamganga, 



tlif' oirront lan'l-rovcnuc (1S72), lliey ^^c^c amal^imalccl into a single parganaU 
ooinri'Iing \vitli tint (nli^il. 

M; 7 a email market to\%n of parganali Piiranpnr, lies in 

tin mi'kt of a uooJIaTul conntrv o2 miles cast of B.iroillv. It is tlio tennimn 

* * *’ 

of a cro-c-couiitry track from Purinpurj and near it, on tlio aiest, floiis tlio 
Parana u, if creonrsf'. It lias a market ice sscckly; but is cluedy remark- 
rib!'- for it^ population, vliicli amounted in 1872 to 8,277 souls. 

N.vn Xi 0 'iNM, the capital of the tabsil so named, stands on tlio metalled 
road b' (v ern Parcilly and Pilibbit, 10 miles nortli-east of tlio former. Tlio 
rutr Pangaib {l'i.\s pa^t tlio touii on tbo east ; and about lialf a mdo to the 
'•outh-vnf run-i tlio Girem dntnbufary of flic P.iligul canals. Tlio population 
n!\o!}})fi 1 In tin la-t cemns to 4,212 prr'^ons 

Is’av, ubginj has a talieili, fir'-t-cliss police-station, imperial post-office, and 
talnili school TIio Cliaukldiiri Act (XX of 1850) is 

llu-l'ir' -i ami liou o tar , ^ , , 

in ferco bore and during 1877-78 tlio house lav 

ibr-r.lA imj)05'> 1, together n ith mi-scollancous receipts and bakanco (Rs, 33) 

from the pn ceding) oar, }t''ld(d a lot il inconio of Ks, 020. Tlio c\ponditnrr, 

rbo iU on poke-' and consen atim , amounted to Rs 510. In tlio same year tlio 

(o,\u rout iinol 817 Iiousas, of nbicli 417 were assessed nitli tlio ta\*, tlio inot- 

d- IK' hi lug Re 1-0-7 per bou=o n^’-e-sr-dj and Re 0-2-2 pcrlioad of population. 

M lui'ibgatij or ‘‘ Naw Ab s mnrlvft” n.as founded in tbo roign (1775-07) 
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l\\crom b-v ifs rncis. Cut, compnrccl oaoli of llioso a'; a -uliolc, it slious 
Bevel al striking points of diflcvcncc Its sandy i idgcs and sandy soils generally 
are f.n foiAor than ilioso of Kaior and Fnrfilpnr, and its a\erngo fei tiliiy is 
tliereforo fai greater It has no foicsH like Bl^alpm , and its spring-level 
being but 94 feet belon the siiifaep, it is moistcr than oitbei of its three ncigli- 
bouis Its nuineious iiveis and canals aio perhaps its most salient feature. 
These follon pietly directly the geneial slope fioni north to south, the highest 
obscr\od level being f)'!? feet above the sea, near Baraui, in the foi iner quarter, 
and the lonest 550 foot at Cliuuna, in the hittoi The piineipal rivers are, la 
nestwaid ordci, the Dcoha, Apsaru, P.ingnih, lii.ist Cahgul, Isakatia, and Deora- 

inya The Dcoha forms the caslcin, and, for a short 
distance, the north-eastern border, biitdoes not as a rule 
enter the pargauah Its chief nflluout (liorein is a small stream known as the 
Gola. The Ap'vara and Paugaih, joining as the} nppioncb the southern fron- 
tier, are thereafter named the Lower Kailas , and both are extensnely dammed. 
Between them intervenes the Apsaria, a Iributar} oi branch of the stream of 
whoso name its own is a diminutno The Baligiil, ivccdy and tea-coloured when 
its bed IS not sandy, traverses the parganah wiihout receiving a single name- 
bearing affluent. The llakatia ii>50S in a swamp near Baranr, but its source is 

across the border m Jahunabad. Without nnadiurr the 
pniganali, the Door.ini\a foims in places its northcin 
Entoimg on tho north, the Chniaili right and left 
distiibutanes of the B.ihoul canals have a lonor 

o o 

southward com so tbiongh Nawabganj Tho fonnei, 
after throwing out, ncai Scntlial, abiicf br.anch to Khetol.i, ends in tho Gircm 
right distnbutai V Tho latter taiL into the Girem left Tho Gircm chan- 
nels start fiom a dam on tho Bahgul in this iiarganah, tho right passing on 
into Kaior and tho left ending lu Nawfibganj itsolt Tho mam lino and Kakti 

and Naw'udi.i distiibutanes of tho Kailas canal cross 
the 1101 them fronlici and toiminate in thepaiganah , 
the first at Kishanpur, tho second and thud at the villages fiom which they 
derive thoii names 

To assist these irrigating channels, unbiicked lover wells aio dug, but 
Irrigntion. water is goneially reserved for gaiclen stuff and 

sugarcane. In some places the natuial moistnie of 
the soil suffices oven for the latter growth , and in all only one watering is 
required for tho spi mg crops. Of the total cultivated area 57 per cent is ungated. 
But this estimate incluclos the khddir or ailnvial lands, winch lequne no 
irrigation , and of the lemamdei Mi. Moens thinks 72 5 per cent, is either 
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Canals 

and western border. 
Baligdl and 


Kailas, 
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■Soils. 


Eco^jomical featoees 
i’roducts. 


■watered or ivi liable These Zr/idcZtV soils may be, like those elsewhere m tbe 

parganah, eithei loamy (d-timat), clayey (matl''y&r or 
hhdpat), or sandy {bhur) Of the cultivated area 42 8 
percent is returned as loam, 37 0 as clay, and 20 2 as sand Perhaps because 
the soil is naturally less fertile than that of parganahs adjoining on the north^ 
more manure is used. And the climate being better, cultivation is closer 

Autumn crops occupy 7 3 15, and spring crops 26 85 per cent , of the cul- 
tivated area The pnncipal autumn staples are rices, 
■which contribute 39 22, sugarcane 11 17 (including 
fallow for ne^st year’s crop), and b5jra millet, 10 15. The rices produced are 
mostly of the coarser varieties, anjana, banki, dtoli, feorln and sdiln, such 
stocks as jhilma being rare The chief growths of spring aro wheat, 18 39 per 
cent.; mixed wheat and bailey, 2 68 , giam, 2 13 , and barley alone, 2 00. 
Sugar-boiling is the only important manufacture, and in 1872 gave employ- 
Martsand commumca- to 79 honses The chief local marts for surplus 

produce are the capital Nawdbganj, Senthal, Baraur, 
and H^fi/ganj. The first and last are on the only road of the parganah, the 
metalled line Irom Bareilly to Pilibhit 

Areas of eeuienient tke surveys for the past and current settlements 

•larveys. land-revenue the surface of the parganah was thus 

classified — 


Arc.n 

a 

o 

B 

0 
m 

1 
•o 
< 

By now nieasuro 
nicnt 

Incroaso per cent. 

Decrease per cent 




Acres 

Acres 



Total ar<"n 

• • 


145j,607 

144,544 

I 4 

«• 

Ilarren 



18,278 

13,568 


25 9 

IteTcnue-free 

• • 


12,275 

7,356 


40 0 

f Old Avaste 



18,184 


• 

22 7 

^ „ 1 Kew fallow 

• • 

t*v 

6,63a 

1,655 

, , 

70 4 

\ Cultivated 

« c: 1 


«• 

88,231 


22 1 

• •• 

< 1 „ , 







Total 

• •f 

• • 

111,954 

123,638 

1U4 

• • 


The current settlement m as efiected by Mr. S. M. Moens His circles of 

„ ^ . assessment were (1) the basin of the Deoha, along the 

Cnrrent settlement t. i ; o 

M hole length of the eastern border, and of the Apsara, for a 
few square miles round the point where it enters the parganah , (2) the remainder 
of the area, except (3) three parallel sandy and clayey strips running north- 

^ f 9 , JnhSnabad and PilibMt, 
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nortli-eastwaTds into tho paiganah from tlie soutli-Avest bolder. One of tlioso 
strips corresponded closely ^Yltll tlie basin of tlio Nakatia. The second and tbird 

wore respectively ciossed by the Pangnili and bounded on 
Bcnt-rat33 \ACstby the Kaibis For tlic various soils of the throe 


circles Mi Moons assumed the following rents per acre — 


Circle 

DCmat, J 
cla^s 

, or first 
loam 

Mnitii/dr, or 
hhdpat clay 
lands. 

Dnmat, IJ,or 
tntldoin hhur, 
second class or 
sandy loam. 

Bhur nr sandy 

1 soil 

Khddir or 
alluvial soils 




Irncat- 1 
Ld 

Unirri- 

gated 

Unirri- 

galcd 

Irrif;nt- 
1 ed 

Irrigat- 

ed 

Uiiirn- 

galed. 

|l 

ir. 



11b a 

Its 0 1 


Rs a 

Rs a 

Rs, a 

Rs. a 

Rb 

Rs a. 

* First, 

G 

1 

G 

• 4 

5 0 


4 3 

• • 

3 3 

• •f 

6 

3 10 

Second, 

6 

0 

4 G 

4 3 


4 3 

3 3 

3 3 

2 4 



Tlilrd 

G 

0 

3 10 

3 10 

H 

3 10 

2 13 

3 0 

1 14 

• •• 

, 

*•« 


As rents aie largely paid m kind, rates ucio assumed also according to 


crop Thus — 



CincLC I 

Crop 

Puril. 
I.C., fal- 
low in 
autumn 

Oo'fihl 

1 e ,c rop 
ped ai 
both 
harvests 


Rs a p 

Its a p 

Sucarcam* ... . .. 

9 0 (1 


Ditto, fallow Ipandra) for next year’s 

9 0 0 


ClOp 



Vegetnlilea per year ... 

9 0 0 


Cotton and hemp ... 

G *0 P 

• * 

Mnize 

3 10 0 


Rice 

4 0 0 


Jiujra millet and other course an- 

3 G 0 


tumu crops 



"Wheat 

6 10 0 

3 12 0 

Barley, and barley mi\ed with wheat, 

4 0 0 

2 10 E 

gmiD, or peas 



Grnm ••• • • m 

3 8 0 

2 6 4 

31aBur pulse, peas, linseed 

3 0 0 

2 0* 0 


Cinci E II 

Pural 

Dosahi 

Rs a p 

Ks. a p 

6 12 0 


G 12 0 

3 6 0 

G 12 n 



• •• 

3 G 0 

1 t 

3 12 0 


2 6 0 


6 2 0 



am\ 

3 8 0 

1 12 0 

2 4 0 

I 2 0 


CincLE III. 


Pural 


6 0 0 
GOO 


6 6 0 
6 10 0 
3 3 

3 0 

3 0 


4 6 0 

3 6 0 

3 6 01 

2 4 OJ 


DoBdhi. 


Ks a p. 
3 0 0 

• •• 


2 3 0 
1 13 0 

I 11 0 
12 0 


Applied to the assessable area, the crop rates gave a gross rental of 
Ks. 4,71,505, and the soil rates of Rs. 4,67,470 Deduced 
from the smaller of these sums at 50 pei cent , the demand 


* The ivholo circle bciDg piacticully irrigable, no umrngated rates were finincd 
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•would have reached Rs 2^33,735. It was actually fixed at Rs 2,28,032, or,, 
including cesses, Rs, 2,52,242 The amount and incidence of the new assess- 
ment may be thus contrasted with tfiose of the old — 


1 

Settlement 

InOIDI'NOB per AGEE ON 

Total demand 
excluding cesses 

Cultivated area 

Atsessable area 

7 Dial area. 

Initial 

Final 

I 

Initial 

Final 

Initial, 

Final 

Initial. 

1 

Final, 

1 

Former 

Current ,, 

Increase ... 

Rs. a. p 

S 1 2 

Rs a p 

1 10 4 

2 6 5 

Rs a p 

1 10 5 

»• 

Rs a p 

1 7 0 

2 0 6 

Rs a p 

1 4 6 

• •• 

Rs a p 

1 3 8 

1 11 9 

Rs 

1,82,368 

• •• 

Rs. ' 
1,78,381 
2,28,032 


0 10 10 

• •• 

0 9 6, 


0 8 1 


49,661 


Until sanctioned by Government the new demand is in provisional force. 
Slight additions had by 1878-79 raised it to Rs 2,28,809. 

i 

The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Muhammadans, Ka-^ 

^ , yaths, Kurmis, and Brahmans The pure zaminddri 

Landlord and tenant .. . x 

form of tenure easily predominates No trustworthy 

analysis of land-transfers during the term of the last settlement is forthcoming. 
Bub we know that the parganah suffered from a succession of bad seasons, 
beginning with that of 1837-38,^ and that between the latter year and 1841 
six villages w ere sold and about 20 farmed for arrears of land revenue. Op 
tlie whole, some 36 5 per cent of the total area appears to have changed hands." 
Turning from landlord to tenant, we find that about 47 per cent of the culli- / 
vated area is tilled by Kurmis, 8 6 by Brahmans, 6 6 by Cliamars, and the 
i^'mainder by other castes in small pioportions. More than three times as much 
land is tilled by tenants with ngbts of occupancy as by any other class of cul- 
tivator Where rents aie so largely paid in kind, it is impossible foi village 
papers to show accurately the gross rental paid by tenants to landlords But, 
adding manorial cesses, the census of 1872 returns it at the rather low figure 
of Rs. 3,67,202. 

According to the census of 1872, pargana Nawhbganj contained 342 
„ , ^ inhabited villages, of which 120 had less than 200, 

inhabitants, 149 between 200 and 500, 62 between 
500 and 1,000 , 8 between 1,000 and 2,000 , 2 between 2,000 and 3,000 , and 
one between 3,000 and 5,000. 


1 Sv^ra, p 668^ 
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The total population of tho same year was 124,276 souls (57,653 females), 
giving 550 to tho square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
101,110 Hindiis, of whom 46,934 weie females , and 23,166 Musalmdns, 
amongst whom 10,719 were females Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, tho census shows 4,978 Brdhmaus, of whoni 
2,251 were females;' 1,327 Eiijputs, including 519 females j and 1,751 Baniyas 
(828 females) j "whilst the gloat mass of tho population is compiised in “the 
other castes” of the census rotuins, which show a total of 93,054 souls, 
(43,336 females) The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah 
are tho Gaur (180), Kanaujiya (543), and Sdraswat. The chief Edjput clans 
aie the Jaughara (443), Chauhan (322), Gaur, Katehriya, Gautam, Edthor,^ 
Shiubausi, Bais, and Kathej a. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl, Mahdr 
(1,019) Ghoai and Dirhammdz subdivisions. The most numerous amongst 
the other castes are the Mali (6,379), Lobar ; 1,225), Gadariya (1,148), Kdyath, 
(1,066), Kahdr (3,870), Dhobi (2,750), Chamdr (10,343), Barhai (2,407), 
Bharbhunja (1,249), Ahir (5^856), Naior Hajjdm (2,210), Bhangi or K.hdkrob- 
(1,315), Kisdu (3,607), Teh (2,394), Kurmi (37,861), and Beldar (1,860). 
Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand raembera 
are found lu this pargana : — Koh, Jat, Dakaut, Gosdin, Sondr, Kalwdr, Hat, 
Chhfpi, Patwa, Kumhdr, Gujar, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Pdsi, Bhdt, Dhdnuk, Khatfk, 
Darzi, Lodha, Eadha, and Sadhir. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (19,218), Saj^ids (16,215), Mughals (181), and Pathdns (2,146), or 
entered as without distinction 

The occupations of tho people are shown in the statistics collected at tho 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
Occnpntlona adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 333 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like, 3,514 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o , 1,228 in commerce, m buymg, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, am- 
inals, 01 goods, 27,193 in agricultural operations , 5,899 m industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege- 
table, mineral, and animal. There were 1,974 persons returned as laborers, 
and 466 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec- 
tiie of age or sex, the same returns give l.Si^ as laaihrlzers, 52,700 as cul- 
tivatois, and 3(i,760 as engaged in occupasiras "oc"s-;tei with agricultrrs. 
The educational statistics, which are “uerffiur. show* 9S9 

able to read and w’rite out of a tcisl r-^r- 
souls. 


& 
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Severed from Karor in “ the Waterloo year,” Nan-fibganj has no history 
of its own. At a rovit^ion of boundaries in 1852-53 its 
edges w'ero much altered by transfers with surrounding 
parganahs. For other particulars, see article on Karor, ad fin. 

Fboria-HuSAINPUR, a small town of parganah Pilibhit, stands at the 
junction of several cross-country tiacks, 42 miles north-east of Bareilly^ It 
crowns the watershed between Katna and Kakra brooks, being about a mile 
and a half distant from each. The population of its three component villages 
(Neoria, Aliganj, and Khabbapui) amounted in 1872 to 5,622 souls. 

But excluding one or more of those Milages, the census omits the town 
from the list of those with over 5,000 inhabitants. 

Situated in the dank tract adjoining the Taiii, Neoria is a collection of 
mud huts interspersed with ponds It has a third-class 
police-station and district post-ofBce. The ChaulddArf 
Act (XX of 1856) IS in force here; and in 1877-78 the 
house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts and a balance 
(Rs. 61) from the preceding )ear, a total income of Es. 697. The expendi- 
ture, chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 592. In the same year 
the town contained 761 houses, of which 585 w’ere assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Re 1-1-4 per house assessed, and Re. 0-1-10 per head of 
population, 

Xeoriaisthe headquarters of the Banjfira traders, whose transactions 
have given the Pihbhit subduision its notoriety for 
fine rice The rice is really, however, grown by Thfirus 
in the British and Nephl Tartiis. Money for its cultivation is advanced by the 
Banjdras, who are repaid in kind at rates so much cheaper than the market 
price as to render the business highly remunerative They receive the graiy^'-^ 
tinhusked, and it is shelled chiefly by the labor of their ivomeu. The ri(,^j_^s 
grown about Neona itself and elsewhere in Pilibhit are second and third-rai-^ia 
only. The so-called Pihbhit rices thus imported by Banjaras are chiefly of the 
Iiansrdj vanety. 

Paohomi or Wdhidpur Paohaumi, a small maiket village of parganah 
Faridpur, stands on the metalled Shdbjahfinpur road, 16 miles south-east of 
Bareilly. The village lands are skirted on the East Bahgiil nver, and on.the 
west crossed by the Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway. The market is held 
twice weekly The population amounted in 1872 to 816 souls only. But 
Pachomi, once called Panchbhiimi, is remarkable as containing several 
^ In the table of distancee at p 632 Neoria has, by an oversight, been included in pargantih 
Pdranpor. 
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nncionfc ruined mounds (Ihcra) miglit rejny exploration for, from tho 

liigliest mound, heavy rams •uash down numerous copper coins of Asoka (circ. 
250 B C.) 

Pauasuakot, a lost {o\N’n of parganah Jaluinahad, has become so cora- 
plcfclr fni gotten as to find no place in tho Hevonue Survey map It lies on the 
lands of Nwilm Di'indi, 4 miles uost of Balalkhora, beside tho Kichha road and 
Pnugaili rner To the surrounding villages it is more commonly known under 
the title of Atfiprasua or Para^ua’s high chambers 

*' /’orotm/Zo/,” a rllrs General Cunninfilinm,' “ js rnW lo bo iJio ruins of a temple and 
oilier edifices tlml finli Hfijs built for Ins Aliir Kcrvnnt nnmed Pnrnsiin Tlio mound is about 
I, <00 feet bmp nnd 300 feet broad at base, with n hciplit of 35 feet at tia loftiest point near tho 
eastern end On this point there are llio hrJck foundations of n large fcrapic, 42 feet square, 
With the remains of stops on tho last face, nnd n Slone lintel or doorstep on tho nest fnce. 

I conclude, llicrcforc, that tlic temple had tno doors - one to tlic cast and other to the west — 
nnd ns this is tlic common arrangement of Unqam^ temples it is almost certain tliat the build- 
ing must have bccu dedicated to Shis a Townrdfl tho west, tlic mound gradually dcchucs m 
htiglit uiiiil ft is tost in the fields Forfy feet to the west of tlic fcmplc there arc some remains 
of a thick wall, uliicli would seen) to linic formed part of Ibo enclosure of fho temple, which® 

. must hare been not Jess llinn no feet square live hundred feet further west there nro the 
remains of another enclosure, loo foci square, nliich most prol)nbl 3 once surrounded a second 
temple, but (lie height of tlio ruins at lids point la more than IG feet above the ground 

"AUlioiigli llic rnrasna mound Is noil known to tlic pioplc for many miles around, yet 
lliero arc no traditions nliaclied to the place save llie storv of rnrnsnn, the Abir, which has 
already been noticed When we consider (hat a temple feet square could not have bccu less 
Ilian TJ times its base, or 1 17 feet in bright , nnd that its floor being 35 feet above the ground, 
11)0 wh'dc hclplit of the building would have been 182 feet it Is strange that no more detailed 
tratgllons should cyist regarding the builders of so mngniflceiit an edifice ” 

PnAS, nn ensfern siibuib of Saiauli [q v) stands on tho sontli bank 
of tlio Briingangn, 28 miles fiom Batoilly. It contained in 1872 a population 
of but 1,000 persons, nnd is remarkablo only boc.inso (ho houso tav, under Act 
XX of 185G, IS in force within its limits In 1877-78 that tav, with miscella- 
neous receipts and a balance (Rs, 21) from tho preceding year, gave a total 
income of Rs. 212 Tho e\pendituro, which was chiefly on police, conservancy, 
and piiblio works, amounted to Rs. 124 In the samo year tlie suburb con- 
tained 168 bouses, of which 143 wore assessed with tbetav, the incidence boino- 
Be 1-5-4 per bouse assessed and Re. 0-2-3 per bead of population. 

PiLiBHrx, tbo capital of the snb-divjsion so named, and the future capital 
of a district, stands m north latitude 2S'’3S'^ and cist longitude 79°52,^ 
about 600 feet above the sea. About 30 iniles uortb-e.'’st of Bareillv, its sue 
had, in 1872, an area of 433 acres, with a pepdstion cf some GO to tie 

^ Archfcologtcal Survey Reports, I. 357. ’/<■., the creTTSirv" 

the temple. 
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It contained, in 1853, 2G,7G0, and in 1865 as many as 27,907 inhabitants, Ac* 

coiding to the last census (1872) the population amounted 
Popnlaton 29,840 persons, of uhom 17,504 were Hindus (8,360 

’females), 12,327 Musalrniins (6,S36 females), and 9 members of the Christian 
'and other religions Distributing the population among the rural and urban 
nlasses, the returns show 537 landowners, 1,442 cultivators, and 27,861 persons 
pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures 
m 1872 was 4,370, of which 1,861 were occupied by Mnsalmatis. The numbet 
of houses during the same year was 6,860, of which 1,322 weie built with 
skilled labour, and of these 344 wore occupied by Mus.ilmans Of the 5,538 
mud huts in the town 2,486 were owned by Musalmdns Taking the male 
adult population (not less than 15 years of ago), the following occupations were 
pursued by more than 40 males — Bakeis 41, boggais 208, blacksmiths 204, 
braziers 59, bricklayers 135, butchers 153, canvas-weavers 224, carpenters 383, 
oart-drivers 184, comb-makers 78, cotton-cleaners 88, cultivators 483, fish- 
mongers 61, goldsmiths 146, grain-dealers 345, grass-cutters 68, gram-parchers 
43, greengrocers 57, labourers 754, lac-raakera and sellers 48, landowners 209, 
merchants 49, cloth-merchants 107, money-changers 60, oil-makers 50, packs 
carriers 100, pandits 108, perfumers 105, porters 123, potters b2,purohits 
(family priests) 176, servants 2,094, shopkeepers 666, sugar-sellers and makerfl 
155, sweepers 120, tailors 105, tanners 101, washermen 71, water-carriers 125, 
Weavers 568, and weighmen 42. 

Pihbhit may still be considered what in its days of fortification it really 

was, an island This island is bounded on the north by the 
Site and appearance i t t-. i 

Kakra , on the west by that Deoha, into which the K^kra 

flows, and on the south and east by a fosse that once connected the former 
river with the latter. The Deoha is, during the rams, navigable right up to the 
town The fosse, which is called sha/ir~pavdh, or city’s protection, is still one 
of the principal escape channels for surface drainage, though no longer filled 
constantly with water. On east and south the city is surrounded by numerous 
gardens or groves It is approached by sik converging lines of roads, viz , the 
Mddhu-Tdnda from the east, Mundiya-ghdt from the north-east, Jah&nabad 
from the west, Bareilly from the south-west, Bisalpur from the south, and 
Puranpur from the south-east. Except the Bareilly line, which is hkely before 
long to bear a light radway, all these highways are unmetalled. The Baieiily 
and Jahdnabad roads meet on the opposite or western side of the Deoha, which 
they Cl OSS together on a bridge of boats. 

Entenng by one of these roads, wo find ourselves in a long Straggling 
town with more than the usual allow'ance of brickwork houses, and more than 
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the usual air of business. The principal wards are Kituddgauj, Pakana, 
Markets, buildings, Sahiikdia, and Sungaihi, the principal markets are Drum- 
mondganj and Infiyatganj. The former, named after a 
former joint-magistrate, the Hon. R. Drummond, is a fine market-place of 
good shops, well arivmged on a uide site. The latter possesses some histoiical 
interest, as having received its name from Infiyat, the rebellious son of the 
Protectoi Rahmat. But the finest part of the city is undoubtedly its western 
outskirt, where stand Rahmat’s mosque, the tahsih school, and the dispensary. 
The first-named budding is the Muslim cathedral, and a miniature in briok 
and plaster of the celebrated Jdina Masjid at Dehli ^ Hamilton observes 
that being elegant in structuie, but deficient in magmtude, it “makes a more 
superb show as a picture than the reality justifies.” Of the school, Dr. Planck 
remarks that it is “ built apparently, but not quite successfully, to correspond 
with the architecture of the mosque,” “ but nevertheless," he adds, “ it is a 
capacious school-house, with a grandeur of accommodation which no other 
school-house in Rohilkhand approaches ” All three buildings, mosque, school, 
and dispensary, stand on an open space enclosed and planted with trees. The 
unsightly huts which until a few years ago encroached on this space have been 
removed and good roadways added. 

The other public bmldmgs of Pilibhit are the tahsili, first-class police- 
station, and imperial post-office, all in Drummondganj, the munsifi or petty 
judge’s court; the magisterial offices, a Turkish bath {hammdm') , and the small 
but strongly walled native hostel (so; at), m whose court stands an old mosque. 
The oivd station is as yet limited to two bungalows, w'hich accommodate the 
rfsident joint-magistrato and assistant superintendent of police. Amongst the 
groves to tne south of the city nestles an encamping-ground. The noithern 
outskirt 18 especially liable to inundation dunng the rams , and throughout 
the city may be seen excavations oi ponds which are utilissed for the cultivation 
of water-caltrop {singlidra, Trapa bispinosa), 

Pilibhit IS enlivened by a considerable transit trade Rice from the TarM, 
Trade and manu- borax and pepper from Kumann or Nepdl, honey, wax, 
facturea. metals .and wool, are bought at Barmdeo and other marts 

by the merchants of the city, and through that city distributed to the district 
or province. In former years a good deal of timber w'as imported from the 
trans-Sdrda Tarai , but siuce the forests of that tract weie granted to Nepfil 
the import, and with it the boat-buildmg trade of Pilibhit, has declined. Yet 
the coarsei kind of caipentiy flourishes; and though all wood intended for 
furniture passes on to Bareilly, country-oarts are manufactured by tho score. 

^ For an engraving of winch see Ferqusson'a Indian and Eailern Architecture 

102 
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There i.s a small trade in the catechu, oi terra japonica, boiled from the bark 
of the khair tree {Acacia catechu), and bought fiom woodland villagers. The 
manufacture of metal vessels from imported material is as busk as in most 
large towns of Rohilkhand , and to this is added, in Pilibhit, a small manufac- 
ture of hempen sacking. But the most important industry is that of augar- 
refimng. The expressed syrup, after a rude boiling process w its native village, 
is carted into town in earthen vessels oi old beei casks , and when carted out of 
town it has become refined sugar This sugar is the mam export. The articles 
chiefly imported aie grain, salt, cotton-goods, and cleaned cotton. But the 
following register of imports, compiled for two years fiom the returns of the 
municipality’s octroi outposts, will speak m gi eater detail — 



Net imports tn 

Consumption per head tn 


1874-75 

1876 

■ 

1874 75. 

1876-77. 
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Gram 

2,69,887 


2,18,724 


8 39 1 


7 13 4 


Sugar, refined 

2,041 


3,358 


0 2 11 


0 4 8 


Do , unrefined .. 

91,S45 


67,338 


3 a 1 


2 10 3 


Ghf ,,, , 

1,452 


1,684 


0 1 16 


0 8 4 
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Other articles of 









food . 

3,67,279 


2,98,998 

13,003 

>2 12 6 


10 0 12 

0 6 16 

Animals for slnugh- 







1 


ter „ 







• •• 


Oil and oil-seeds 

4,623 


10,523 


0 6 3 


0 14 r 

*•• 

Pnel, &c 

8,180 


16,006 


0 10 14 


0 21 7 

• • 

Building materials, 

5,847 

64,048 


69,676 

0 7 13 

2 2 4 


2 5 4 

Drugs and spices 

31,438 



1,64,627 

1 2 1 

It* 


6 2 10 

Tobacco 

3,931 


6,183 


0 6 4 


0 6 4 


European cloth , 


2,08,833 

• • 

1,17,1)6 


7 0 0 

*•• ^ 

3 14 9 

Native do. 


1,20,360 


1,(1,842 


4 0 6 

, 


Metals... 

<•« 

72,429 

• 

66,938 


2 6 lo! 




The corporation or municipal committee consists of eight members, where- 

. of two sit ea; officio, and the remainder by election of the 

Municipality, v } J 

rate-payers Its income is derived chiefly fiom an octroi 
tax, which m 1876-77 fell at the rate of Re 0-10-5 per head of population. 
The various heads of income and expenditure for two years may be thus 
shown — 
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Receipts 

1876-77 


'Opening lialaiicc. ... 

, 

Bb 

1 

7,845 


Class I — Food and dnnlc 

0,57f) 1 


II II — Animals for 

COl ' 

1 

5 1 

1 sbuigliter, 

i It JJJ — Fuel, Ac ... 

2,0/5 

E J 

II IV" — Buibliug untcri' 

1,783 1 

5 1 

1 als 


o 

II V, — Drugs and spicos, 

1,124 


&o 

1) VI — Tobacco 

85S 


i> VII — Ti'xulo fabrics .. 

2,780 

i 

_ ,1 VIII —Metals 

830 


Total ... 1 

10,560 

Heats 

7,802 

Fines ... 

34 

Pounds .. 

Miicellnncous 

1 7,246 


Total ... 

34,051 


1877-78 

Expenditure 

18r0-77. 

1877-78. 

Bs 


Bs 

Bs 

3, 800 

Collcctious 

2,774 

2,878 

8,018 

JiGad-ofhcG ... 

359 

380 

646 

Supervision ... 




Original works ... 

1,655 

2,069 

2,367 

1,312 

Repairs and uininte- 
nance of roads 


4,071 


Police 

7,931 

1 7.961 

913 

I'.ducation 

2,705 

2,907 

763 

Registration of births 
and deaths. 

98 

84 

1,440 

Lighting 

810 

627 

605 

Watering roads ... 

. 

, 


Hrainagc works ... 

6,775 j 



Water supply ,,, 

4,731 


10,073 

Obanbible grants . 

1 2,931 

1,464 

Oousonancy 

8.127 

3,769 

0,354 

152 

MlBcellancous ... 

»• 

,193 

1,057 




28,406 

Total 

37,869 

28,280 


Tho name of Pilibhi't is derived from that of an adjoining vdlage about 
tivo miles noi tli-noi tli-onsl of tito town, on the banks of tlie 
Kukra That of Ibo old village, again, is said to be com- 
pounded of Per'iya, the title of a Banj.ii a clan^’ and bhit oi bbita, a wall or village 
niomid. Old Pihbiut is, like Mddlm-Tdndn, still bold by Poiiya Baiijaras. At 
,wbat time tho newer and larger Pilibbit was founded it is impossible to say. 
We only know that about 1740 tho Robillas seized both town and pargannh 
fiom tho Banjdras, adding them to the fief of Rahmat Kbdn.. Pilibbit now 
became the home of Rahmat, and its fortunes rose with his. On the perma- 
nent establishment of his supromaej^ m 1754, it becaino lecogmzed as tho 
capital of Robilkband He suriounded tho city first with n mud (1763) and 
afteiwaids (1769) with a briok wall, but the latter was demolished after his 
death The remains of his palace are too modem to atuact the antiqnaiiau, 
and too scanty to excite mteiest in the oidinaiy visitor. His title of Loid 
Protector {HdJiz-uUmiilL) gave to Pilibhit the new name of Hafizabad , 
but tins name proved as fleeting as Muslim names always haYe when substi- 
tuted foi those of old Hindu oities ® The only splendid and lasting memoiial 
of Rahmat is the cathedral mosque. 

1 This clnn (goi) fs o sub-divisiou of the Lahhaaa tribe ’ Thus Agra is still Agra, and 

not Atbarahad, Ochli bus rejected the title of Shiihjithaaabad, and under the title of ilnazzluia- 
bad no one uould rocoguizo GoraUhpur. 
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With hi3 defeat and death in 1774 Piiibhit might justly have exclaimed 
that the glory bad departed. The city was occupied without resistance by the 
allied forces of the Company and the Nawfib Vazir. But shortly after its cession 
to the British (1801) its importance was again recognized by its appointment 
as the head-quarters of a tahsil. During the ISTepdlese campaign of 1815 it 
became a base of minor military operations against the Gurkhas ; and between 
1833 and 1842 it was the capital of a separate distnct known as the “ Northern 
Division of Bareilly ” Events at Pihbhit, during the groat rebellion (1857-58) 
and riots of 1871, have been specially noticed above' The city has long 
been the capital of a disti ict sub-dii ision, and is likely before long to resume its 
place amongst tho capitals of separate districts. 

PiLiBHrx, a sub-division and tahsil of the B.ueilly district, is bounded on 
its eastern comer by the Kheri district of Oudh , on the north-east by the 
kingdom of Nepdl , on the north by the Tardi district , on the west by the 
Baheii, and on the south-west by the Nawdbganj tahsil , on the south by the 
Blsalpur tahsil and the Shdhjah&upur district. It forms, m fact, an. eularged 
north-eastern quarter of Baieilly, with an area, according to the latest oflScial 
statement, of 1,022 square miles and 543 acres.- The population, by (he census 
of 1872, was 286,560 souls; and the land-revenue amounts, in 1878-79, to 
Es 4,01,697. The head-quarters are at the place described m the last article, 
but the tahsil has a branch office, for the purpose of revenue collection, at 
Puranpnr. For a detailed account of the sub-division the reader is referred to 
the articles on its three parganabs, Pilibhit, Jahdnabad, and Puranpur. 

PiLiBHrT, a parganah of the tahsil so named, is bounded on the east by par- 
ganah Puranpur of its own tahsil , on the north-east by parganah Bdahn of/the 
Tardi district , on the west by the river Deoha, which divides it from p^.^nah 
Jahanabad of its own tahsil , and on the south by parganah and tahsil^T^alpur. 
According to the ofiicial statement of 1878 it contained 243 square miles and 
505 acres ; but accordmg to the earlier revenue sur\ ey more than square 
miles less. The details of area given by the settlement survey, and of popula- 
tion by the census, will he hereafter shown. The parganah contains 339 
estates, distributed amongst 215 villages. 


Physical features. 


In its natural features Pilibhit closely resembles the neighbouring Jabdn- 
abaH. The only difference perhaps is this, that Pilibhit 
has a larger quantity of forest, and a smaller proportion 
of streams. It is a plain, sloping gently from north to south, with no sharply 
maiked distinctions of level or soil The highest observed elevation is 656 feet 

1 History of the distract ad “Circular No 70A , dated 4th July, 1878. The area 
hy the earner revenue survey was more than 14J square miles less. 
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Eirers 


above the sea at Pachpera, on the north-eastern frontier, and the lowest 585 

feet at Amkhera, near the southern. The surface con- 
Blevation, slight troughs and watersheds, just defined 

enough to strike the eye. The highest ground is generally sandy, producing 

wheat and inferior crops in alternate years. On the 
slopes lies a large quantity of loam, that is, mixed sand 
and clay, which yields in succession sugar, wheat, and noe ; and in the hollows 
16 found clay, which, as a rule, is reserved for rice alone. Of the total culti- 
vated area 55,148 acres are returned as loam (diimat), 20,600 as clay {maitiydr)^ 
and 6,668 as sand {bhdr) 

The main watershed of the parganah divides on a line drawn due north 
and south through the town of Neoria-Hus-iinpnr. West of this hue the sti earns 
flow down to swell Deoha, and east to stagnate in the Mtila swamp. The Deoha, 

on whose bank sits the chief town Pilibhit, bounds the 
parganah rather than enters it. Up to that toivn it is 
navigable in the rains ; and its waters are removed for wholesomeness in a 
country whose inhabitants are great connoisseurs of the pure element. At Pili- 
bhit it is joined by its most impoitant affluent, the Kakia, which has flowed 
south-westwards fiom across the Tar4i frontier. The Mala forms the eastern 
boundaiy, but is here a morass rather than a river It leceives several small 
streams rising in this parganah, and amongst others two beaiing the name of 
Katna, which the M4Ia itself assumes lower lu its couise The only remaining 
brooks of sufficient importance to have obtained names at all are the Piinda, 
an affluent of the Deoha, the Luthiya of the Kdkra, and the Kulai of the 
Mffla. 

The Rohilla system of damming up for inigation every small sti earn 
which is too weak to resist such troatmont jirovnils. 
But no attempts have yet been made, ns m Jahiinabad, 
to replace this system by one of scientific Grovornmont canals. The aioinge 
spring level (11 feet) is already sufficiently high, and bj' laising it higher tho 
plan m vogue has a most deleterious eflbct on climate. Tho foiorish AJala 
swamp is itself caused by a mischievous dam south-east of Pihbhit “ Tho 
levels taken,” writes Mi Elliot Colvin, “ proved that tho water might bo fully 
utilized and the swamp eradicated.* Tho result of tho existing slato of 
things 18 that squaie miles of countiy are ruined and Kept waste, (ho an of (ho 
neighbouihood is poisoned, and all this for tho benefit of persons jaid to have 
vested rights which have growm fioin tho misdiroctoJ energy of thoir auccslors. 

lit may be added that tho remuna of villagoe nod grovoa in the forest along its bank recall 
K tune when the swamp had no existence. 


Irrigation 
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As a matter of justice to the public, such rights appear to me as untenable as- 
those on which an idiot might claim to sell aisenic. It is a matter of congra- 
tulation that Government has given up all claim to water-rates from such 
sources.” The remaining sources of iingation are ponds, natural and artificial, 
pools m the discarded beds of rivers, and unbiicked wells. Of the latter there 
were, in 1872, some 1,830; but such excavations fall in after a few months’ 
existence The settlement leport gives the parganah a total iiiigated area of 
34,401 acres. 

The chmate of Pilibhit is everywhere indifiPerent, and in places 
execrable. Height of sprmg-level and improper interference 
’ with natural drainage Jines are not the only causes of 

malaria. The extensive cultivation of nee, which is always, where possible, 
flooded, and the neighbourhood of dense woodlands, add to the geneial insa- 
lubrity. In the parganah itself 2,901 acres are under groves, and 28,361 under 
Government forest. The forest fringes the M41a swamp, 
and, owing perhaps to the water-logged nature of the sub- 
soil, produces no valuable timber. Its stnnted growths are elsewhere men- 
tioned ^ The proximity of the Bilahri forests and the Tardi renders the 
northern border extremely unhealthy as compared with the south In the 
former, population is scanty and cultivation suffers from the attacks of her- 
bivorous beasts. 

The crops of Pihbhit are its only important product. Extensive pastures 
Economical featcbeb. indeed, fostered a large cattle-breeding business, and 

ProdnetB. 1872 the parganah was found to contain 48,202 head of 

buffaloes and kine; but the stocks bred are not remarkable’ for strength or 
size. Of the area cultivated for the autumn harvest 71 33 per cent, is grown 
with nee, 9 64 with kodon millet, and 8 10 with sugarcane ; of that for th^ ^ 
spring harvest, 68 28 per cent with wheat, 10'73 with mixed wheat ai*^fd 
barley, and 9 66 with gram. Surplus agncultural produce finds a sale at 
Pihbhit, Neoria-Husainpur, Bhikflripur, and other markets The scanty manr\. 
factures of the capital have already been mentioned. Neoria-Husainpur ^ 
the chief, and Bhikanpur a minor dep&t, where the Banjdra earners ,store for 
exportation the so-called Pihbhit rices These nces are really grown chiefly 
across the border, in Nepal and the Tar4i.^ A large through-trade between 
Nepal and Bareilly traverses the parganah. Its roads are four unmetalled 
lines which radiate north-east, east, south-east, and south, from the town of 
Pihbhit. 

Their principal defect is the want of bndges 

^ Supra p. 606, =See “Trade,” p 630 , and article on Neoria-Husalnpur town. 
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IiA.V:DLORT) AKB TCKAl^T IN rABGANATI BllABllTT, 

At (lio Pinvcy preceding the current sc< dement of land- 
rcvonuc, tlio nica of llic purganaU Bas cla'^iificcl ns fol- 
lows — 


Vnasscssable 


A<^cfsobtc 


inp Milage site 
a«d groves) 

Acres. 

13,007 


Acres. 

1,371 


Toltvl. 


CiiIlMrnblc 

iraatc 

CnUlvnlCQ 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

27,101 

60,410 

loO.COO 


121.887 


Since tbe opening of the fuiinor sottlcincnt cnlluntion is said to ha\c incroasod 


55 por cent. 

The current setdement ilsolf w.as cflcctcd by 3Ir. Elliot Cohin. Ho 
dhddcd tlio parganak into four circles of asec^smont, tie , (1) Milages of Uio 
nortkem bordci, i\liorc cliinnto and uild bcasLs war against cullivntion: (2) 
tliree villnGcs 'oiidi of tlii<; circle, beiond tbe inimcdinfe infliienco of the Tarai 
and less subject to die draiibacKs just mentioned, (3) tbe centre of tbe parga- 
nabj whore climate nnpioics and beasts cense from troubling . and (4^ Milages 
of the sonthcin border, whore cull nation is excellent. Fertile xarious soils 
in each Circle Mr. Colvin assumed the following icnt-i.itos ' — 


Itivi'UVT)'! ri n Acni oa 

_ , Jrr\gn(«t t/nirrianfcrf. 

Circle 

Lonni Claj Smul Lonm. Cliiy. Snnil 

Its n p Its i\ p Hb a p Ur a p. Ur n. p Uc n. p 

I Norlhcrn liordcr ... son 380 soo liso 18o lOo 

31 Ntirth ooiitro „. 3 i2 0 .3 4 0 2 (i 0 .3 0 0 a f, 0 a o o 

III Centre ... 4 H I) 4 0 0 2 13 (j .a 12 0 ,a ,a 0 a 8 o 

IV SoiiLliern bonier ... r, 4 ii 4 ii 0 | .1 o « 4 o 0 .a la o .a o o 

The molljod of /iiwiiniing hucIi rnteii bas boon dofieiibml above,’ and recapi- 
tulation iB nnnocoBHary, With a vimv of leadiig IIioho tiidl rn/rti^ raloii aoeording 
to crop wore indojicMdontly (Vninod; and reelcoimil liy tbolnllnr, tbo /p’oaa l•ou|(^l 
of the asBOBflablo area wan Iiiglieat (da. 3,(i3,(!!{t)), 

Doducod from dun rniKal at 5(1 por I'oiil. tlio (IohmukI w'oiild liiivo voaubod 
]la. In tlio pi'odOMii of /i/i(iO(iiiiiioii|i, i'||la/p\ by 

villago, it waaiiotiuilly IIkoiI at Jl/i, I oi- liu'liulln'g 

' J’dipm llllblli uiiii lilH, 


Demana, 
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the 10 per cent, cess, Rs. 1,72,286 The amount and incidence of the new 
revenue may be thus contrasted with those of the old : — 


Settlement. 

Ikoidexct peb acbb 

OK 

Total ikitial 

EE3IAKD, EXOLUD- 
IKG CESSES 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area j 

1 

Total area 


Bs. a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p. 

1 

Es 

Former (1840) 

1 10 Oil 

1 0 105 

0 11 75 

1,19,119 

Present (1872) 

1 14 4i 

1 6 Of 

1 3 7J 

1,66,639 

Increase ... 

0 3 611 

0 6 If 

0 7 Ilf 

37,620 


Until sanctioned by Government the new demand is in provisional force. 
But a revision of assessment (1874) and other causes had, by 1878-79, 
reduced its amount to Rs 1,54,482 

Of the proprietors who pay this revenue no analysis by caste exists ; but 

it would seem that amongst their tenantry Lodhas and 
Landlord and tenant tt- , t w i i i 

Risans are tar the most numerous As m Jahanabad, the 

propnetary tenures are almost entirely pure zaminddn , and about five out of 

eight acres are tilled by tenants with rights of occupancy. The transfers of land 

which during the currency of the last settlement altered the propnetary body 

may be thus displayed • — 


Alienated bt 

UivAIaIEI^ATED HEMAIIT- 
D£B 

Private arrangement 

Decree of Court 

Confiscation for 
rebellion. 



Entire villages 

[piirtiong of 
Villsges in 
acres 

1 

Entire 

1 

Portions 

Entire 

Portions 

Entire 

Portions. 

63 

22715 

9 

1635 

16 

29* 

8S 

269H 


The principal losers were Path&ns and Banjhras. Eight villages were sold 
for arrears of revenue, and a few others farmed for the same cause. The gross 
rental actually and annually paid by tenants to landlords can hardly be 
accurately shown in a parganah where rents are so largely paid in kind. Add- 
ing manonal cesses, the census of 1872 returns the figure at Rs. 2,62,179. 



























PAUdANAH riLlBnrT OOCUPATIOVS. 


SOT 


IJvit judging fiom the lental nssumcd at Bcttlement, this suna would appear a 
great viudei statenicnt. 

According to the census of 1872, paiganah Pihbhlt contained 261 
inhabited village'^, of uhich 112 had less than 200 irlhabi- 
Popuitihom iints ; 110 between 200 and 500; 32 between 500 

and 1,000: and 9 between 1,000 and 2,000. The towns containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants wore Pihbliit and Ncorm-Husaiiipur, with populations 
of 29,840 and 5,622 re'^pcctncly. The total population of the same year was 
112,535 souls (53,197 females), gi\mg 601 to the square mile. Classided 
according to religion, there were 88,639 Hindus, of whom 41,465 woro females ; 
23,885 Musalinaii':, amongst whom 11,726 were females ; and 11 Christians, 
distributing the Hindu population amongst the foiii great classes, the census 
shows 3,925 Brahmans, of whom 1,636 wcio females ; 1,061 Rajputs, including 
386 females , and 2,337 Banijas (1,128 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
population IS compiiscd m “ tho other castc^,” which show a total of 
81,316 souls (38,315 females) The principal Brahman sub-dinsions 
found m this pargan.ih arc the Gam (677), Kauaiijij.a (1,268), and 
Stiraswnt The chief Rajput clans aro tlic Chanhdn (278), Jnnghiira, Gaur, 
Katehnj.i., Gautam, Rdthoi, Shiubniisi, Bais, and Ponwnr Tlio Banijas 
boloniT to the Agarwiil (1,213), Gmd.aunya, and Dasa sub-dnisions The most 
numerous amongst the other castes arc the Koh (1,965), Udh (4,933), Lolidr 
(2,063), Gadaiij a (1,467), Kujath (1,283), K.ihai (2,107) Dhobi (1,637 ),Chamdr 
(5,204)j B.irhai (2,994), Abir (1,979), Raioi Haj)din (1,357), Bliangi orKhdhrob 
(1,134), Kisdn (14,438), Toll, (2,147), Kuinliar (1,293), Pdsi (2,257), Kurmi 
(3,718), and Lodba (20,835). 

Besides these, the follow iiig castes, coinpii'^ing less than one thousand 
members, are found in tliii, parganah -—Jut, Bh.ribbuuja, Dakaut, Gosain, Sondr, 
Kahviir, Nat, Chhipi, P.itwa, Gujar, Tamboli, Bautigi, Bbut, Dbdnuk, Kbatik, 
Belddr, Daizi, Fakir, Kbatn, ]\Iocbi, Bdnsplior, Balielijn, and Nuniya. Tha 
Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (18,315), Snyj'ids (739), Mughals 
(240), and Patbans (4,589), or entered ns without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown m the statistics collected at the 


Occupations census From these it appears that of the male 

adult population (not less than 6fteen years of age), 356 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like , 5,323 in domestic service, as personal servants, watey« 
earners, barbeis, sweepers, washermen. &c , 2,368 m commerce, m buying, 
selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, oi the conveyance of men, ani- 
mals, or goods , 19,195 m agucultmal opexations , 5,460 lumdustrial occupa- 

103 
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tiOB'!, firt'!, nnd mecbanics, and the propaiatiou of all classes of snlistanccs, vog(v 
table, mineral, and .inimal There were 2,0C2 persons relumed as labourers 
and 583 as of no specified occupation Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of ago or sex, tlio same returns give 1,002 as landholders, 61,145 
as cultivators, and 50,388 as engaged in occupations unconnected nitb agn- 
culture. The educational statistics, nhich aie confessedly imperfect, shorv 540 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population mumbering 
46,544 souls 

As much of Pihbhit as was known in the time of Akhar (1556-1G03) 
belonged to the old mahdl of Balai fsoo JahAnabad paiga- 
nail). The icmainder probably lay in Kumdiin territory, 
outside the limits of that mouarch’s revenue jurisdiction ^ The first historical 
masters of the modern paiganali nere the Banjuias, nho wore ejected by Ah 
Iiluhammad about 1740. Then mentioned for the first time, pargnnah Pihbhit 
Mas on its conquest added to the fief of Rahmat Khan, afterwards regent. 
For the remainder of the Rohilla supremacy, until 1774, it remained the 
faroiirito portion of Rahmat’s domains When coded to the Biitish, in 1801, by 
his conqueror, the Nanab V'a7ir, the parganah was attached to the Bareilly 
distnet. In 1833-4 it nas detached, m ith other parganahs, to forma now 
district, called the “Northern Dnisionof Baicilly” But this district was 
rcannoxed to Bareilly proper in 1841-42 It is probable, however, that before 
long Pihbhit will bo again sewered from Bareilly and included in a now district 
bearing its own name 

PfiRArrun, the head-quarters of the parg.anah so named, is a ullage 
about 51 mill's cast-nortli-east of Barcillj .and 21 miles east-south-onst ot 
Pihbhit An unmclalled road fiom the batter place ends here, but some eight 
cross coimtrv tr.icks conscigo upon the village. It in 1872 contained but 
1,467 inhabitants, and is ven,' far from being, as stated m the settlement 
report, “ the large';! towai in the jiarganah ” It stands within a fringe of gar- 
dens or f»ro\cs, beside the left b.iiik of the Baraua water-course It has a sub- 
t.ahsih prC'iJcd ovcrlw a pr'/i/ dr subo”diiiato to the tahsildi'ir of Pihbhi't, a 
first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, and an elementary school 
A market 13 held twice wcelly, but the trade .and manufactuics arc next to 
none 

Pu'r.AtcrLr. or Puranpur-Sabna, the largest parganah of the Bareilly dis- 
trict, forms a portion of the Pihbln't t.ilisfl. Being the head-quarters of a pepli- 
fdror dopuU talisild.ir, it is sometimes classed as a sc)).iratc tahsfl in ifscll. 

’A ‘irl ir, Kcr'sjfin, h iiicluiled in thr /tm i Ahhart Hut for fire of its nominal mafidli tin 
tc*t 'ni firi' p TCE nr'l it ia tlouLtfuI i-Litbtr Akbar’fl power readied beyond the natural 
I..— '-rt'-'! cl the Tarsi 
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But the powers of tliis official are extremely limited, and he is subordinate to the 
tahsildar of Pilibhit Parganah* Puranpui is bounded on its eastern corner by 
the Kheri distiict of Oudh ; on the north-east by the kingdom of Nepdl ; on 
the north-west by parganah Bilahri of the Tardi district , on the west by 
parganah Pilibhit of its own tahsil and by parganah -tahsil Bisalpur ; and on 
the south by the Slidhjahdnpur district. According to the official statement of 
1878 it contained 592 square miles and 595 acies , but aocoiding to the earlier 
revenue suivoy some 10 square miles and 70 acres less. The details of aiea 
gi\en by the settlement survey, and of population by the census, will be 
hereafter shown The parganah contains 434 estates (maJidl) distnbuted 
amongst 382 villages (piaiiza). 

Though the laigest, Piiranpur is the most backward parganah of Kohil- 
_ khaud Its surroundings estrange it from its district and 

JrUXSICAT T*KATDJlEfl ^ ^ 

Backparducss of its piovince. If, disregarding its minor faces, we deem it 
the pargauah. ^ triangle, it is shut in on its north-eastern side by 

the Saida, the marshes which fringe that river, and the forests of the Nepdl 
Tardi , on its west-north-western it is covered by the woodlands of Bilahri 
and Pilibhit and the Miila swamp ; on its southern by the forests of JBisilpur, 
Khotdr in Shahjahanpui, and Bhur m Khen But the causes ubioh iinpovi 
the pi ogress of Piiranpur are inherent as well as external. To one in ho ontors 
it from Pilibhit the diffeience of country seems sudden aud ys\"'udmg. 
Seveied from that parganah only by a nariow bolt of moriss V' .V'dii nd, 
he finds other soils, other crops, other systems of natural ar i .'r.hd.hii irri- 
gation, and even another chmate In most cases the ri xar ie 

worse. The villages showaloiver standaid of comfon ari rr.,:- ■'aiirr: : cri 
miserable hovels betray “the poveity and sJeepr - cf ih-ir 

nr*f»nr)nntfi. 
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Elevations 


Sarda 


The pargawah is a plain sinking slowly, with occasional hollows, but no 
hills, from north to south and south'south-east The highest 
' elevations, those which have been chosen for the stations 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, are exceptional, and it need only be 
mentioned that the loftiest is 652 8 feet above the sea at Sbahgarb, one of the 
numerous old castles with which Puranpnr is studded ^ Excluding such stations, 
and taking the bench-marks of the revenue survey, we find that the highest 
observed level is 615 1 feet above the sea at Bandarbojhi in the northern, and 
Trough oi the lowest 536 3 at Gaun, in the south-eastern corner of 
the parganah. The most important hollow is the trough of 
the Siirda river, extending four or five villages deep along the whole of the 
north-eastern border, and severed from the rest of Pnranpur by the S&rda itself 
and its generally parallel afduent, the Ohuka. Between this Tar(ti and the 
remaining villages of the parganah intervene a high clearly-defined bank and 
a long broad belt of forest. In the basin itself the soil is a moist alluvial depo- 
sit, producing large quantities of tall grass and tamarisk Fever is ende- 
mic, and the cultivators are chiefly non-residents The staple crop is nee. 
Both this and other cultivated growths suffer severely from the attacks of deer 
and other four-footed marauders. But its spontaneous products, trees, hides, 
grass, and pasturage, furnish a fair profit to the landlords of the tract. 


The remainder of the parganaH, betw'een Sarda and Mala, may be called 

a stenle table-land. The soils are a mixture of sand (bhi'cr) 
Up-land remainder. /,,, 

and loam (aumai), in which the former preponderates. 

Clay soils (mattvjdr) are as a rule found only in the depressions of thC 
Khanaut and Gumti and their tributary lines of drainage. “ The sandy 
character of the soil,” writes Mr Elliot Cohin, “is doubtless owing to 
the silt deposited in floods on the edge of the trough, when the Sarda, 
centuries ago, flowed in the present bed of the Chuka.” But, despite the 

prevailing sandiness of this tract, the returns of the 
coils and t 

settlement survey show for the cultivated area of the whole 
parganah but 3,348 acres of hhxn', against 7,614 of mattixjdr and 87,929 
of ddmat The mass of these np-lands, including the plain of Pnranpur, the 
Jatpura estate, and the northern border, are bounded on the south by a spur 
of the same Chuka forest that skirts them ou the east But below this spur 
again, m the south-west corner of the parganah, lie surrounded by woodland the 
Forests of the par- Gonchai estate and other villages The parganah forests, of 
gaiiah generaUy which the largest is that along the Chuka, cover an area 

^ Shabgarh, or as it ebouM perhaps more properly be spelt Shabgarb, rs attnbnted to King 
Ben Sec article on Kabar, 
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Rivers, 


of 129 '69 square miles, including waste-land grants (35 70). The general 
nature of these woods and waste grants has been described above.^ Puranpur 
contains, besides, 3 07 squaie miles of giove or orchard. 

The chief streams of the parganah, which follow without much winding 
the general slope of the country, are in westward order 
the Sdrda, Gumti, Khanaut, and Mdla. The Sdrda, “brim- 
ming, and bright, and large,” has aheady^ been noticed at length. It receives 
on its left bank the Chaundar, Bamhni, Kdni, Anjna, Khamaria, and 
Dubha, all entenng the parganah from Nepdl or Kheri, but all probably mere 
suttyds or channels of its own. The Ghiiba on the right bank is a more 
important affluent; but this too flows in an ancient bed of the Sarda. The 
proposal for tapping from the latter a huge canal, which should trifurcate at 
Maindkot in this parganah, has been detailed elsewhere ® The remaining streams 
rise in the swamps of Piiianpur itself, and during summer become almost 
(Jry. The Gumti is, just before quitting the paigauah, reinforced by the Gachdi 
or Gonohdi, a stream of much the same size and length. The principal affluent 
of the Khanaut is the Sakn, which rises in some lagoons beside the Shdh- 
garh castle, already mentioned The Mdla, which nses m the swamp along 
the western border, is here a sluggish stream, blocked by dams or struggling 
through weeds and bog. The only other brooks that need be mentioned are 
the Jhukna and Baraua, which quit Pdranpur to join the Gumti in Shdlija- 
hdnpur. 

The principal morasses are those of the Cliiika and Mdla. The former 
sometimes shows, as at Sailaha and Baijunagar, large 
unbroken sheets of water The latter is probably produced, 
as pointed out in the article on parganah Pilibhit, by an artificial irrigation dam 
A similar construction converts the course of the Khanaut into a noxious 
swamp. The parganah contained in 1868-69 over 5,280 wells of the usual un- 
bncked and ephemeral type. But in spite of dams and wells, in spite of the 
fact that a w'atered is not rented higher than an unwatered crop, little resort 
is had to irrigation In years of favourable rain the natural moisture of the 
soil suffices for even the thirsty spring crops. And but 12,752 acres are 
returned as watered. 

Except perhaps that of sugar, the parganah has no noteworthy manufac- 
Eoonomioalfeatobes. ture. There is a small trade in hides and fuel from its 
Products forests, and in timber imported across the Sarda from 

Kepdl, Many of the landholders take advantage of the pasturage in the wood- 
land glades, and devote their abundant leisure to cattle-breeding The parganah 
'Page 606. ’Pages 512-14, f Supra papo 528 
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Cnltlc 


Crops 


was found in 1872 1o contain 02,dG9 Load of oxen or lane, and 9,023 of 
buffaloes. But as usual in a irnot containing no large 
touns, trade confines itself almost entirely to the sale or 
barter of agricultuial raw produce. Of staples groum for the autumn harvest, 
rices, hajra millet, and md pulse are easily the principal, 
for the spring harvest uheat coveis more than seven times 
as much ground as any other crop. The ^\eokly markets held at several 
places provide a sale foi the siiiplus gram, and supply the inhabitants with the 
few simple necessaries which they care to buy in return. Amongst such 
marts are the three largest nllages of the parganah, Sher- 
pnr-Kfilan, Kasganja, and Miizaffarnagar ; the capital 
Piiranpur, Qonchiii, Madhu-Tanda, Kniinagar, and Xnandpur or Bliagwanta- 
pur. The only roads are iho tuo unmetallcd lines ivhich, 
starting from Ptiianpur and MiVJhu-Tdnda, in the centre 
of the parganah, cross the Miila swamp on tho western frontier cn route for 
Pihbhit. 


Markets 


Communications. 


Arens of settle- *^0 survey for the current scltlcmcnt resulted in 

ment surrey. the follou ing classification of area — 


Vnassctsallc. 

Assessable. 


Barren (includ- 
ing village 
sites and 
groves) 

1 

Eevenuc-frcc 

Culturablo 

unstc 

Cultiialcd 

Total. 

Total 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

29,660 

827 

170,161 

98,801 

269,042 

299,429 


The current settle- Cultivation was reckoned to have increased by 11,352 

acres since the opening of tho preceding settlement. 

The current settlement was effected by Mi. J D Latouche, under the 
supervision of his chief, Mr. Elliot Colvin Mr Latouche divided the parganah 
into five oiroles of assessment, corresponding more or less wuth its natural divi- 
sions. These circles were (1) the Mddhu-Tfinda, or uplands of the northern 
corner , (2) the Puranpm and (3) Muzaffainagar, or uplands of the northoin 
and southern centre , (4) the Gonchdi, or uplands of tho south-western comer, 
and (5) the Tardi or basin of the Sdida. Bents being paid chiefly in kind, 
rent-rates weie first assumed according to ciop. The icsidls Avero as fol- 
lows . — 
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Crop. 

Rent-rate per 

Circle. 


acre 




Ra 

n. 

r 

f 

Sugar, ncc, vcgctablca, and apring-cropa 

other 

1 

12 

n 

L, Mndliu-Titnda .. < 

limn gram 

Bnjn, kodon, and other autumn cropa 

«•» 

1 

5 

lOJ 

( 

Uril, mofli, and prnn> 

• • • 

0 

Hi 

74 



Sugar, rice, \cgetablca, and Ppnng-cropa 
than pram 

Bajrn, kodon, and other Mnn anlnnin crops 
Urd, moth, and grain 

other 

1 

15 

a 

II, rarnnpiir 



1 

0 

0 



«•« 

1 

n 

0 

III , Muznftnrnngrtr 


Sugar, nlicat, ncc, and xcgctablcs 

All other crops . 

*•» 

0 

1 

5 

15 

a 

n 



Sugar, wheat, ncc, and gram 


a 

2 

0 

IV , Gonclifti ... ■ 


Bajrn, kodon, and all other crops, oxcept 

• •• 

2 

c 

c 

1 


Urd and inotli . ... 

*•« 

1 

O 

9 



Sugar, heat, and mustard ,,, 


1 

15 

a 

V., Tarfit ... 1 


Tnrtncnc, tohncco, and rcgetahics 

• •• 

T 

8 

a 

i 


All other crops . . ,„ 


t 

2 

9 


By applying these rates io the cnltn.Uod aioa, and dniding the ro'^nlt- 
ant rental amongst the diftoicnt soils, rent-rales according to soil i^orc obtained. 
These soil-rates, which in the piocoss of assessment \icro employed as a check 
on the crop-rates, may bo thus summan/ed • — 


Circle. 

Hcnt-ralc per acre vn 

Dumal or loam. 

1 

1 

MatUydr or clay, 

j 

■ 

J3hur or sand 

1 


Its. a 

Re a. 

Ra n 

b ••1 

1 12J 

I 6J 

0 J5S 

•«« 

1 161 

1 9 

1 2-1 

in. 

2 6i 

1 16J 


IV 

3 2 

2 64 

1 21 

V 

» • ••• til 

3 81 1 

1 

1 16} 

1 2§ 


It was by these soil-rates, when applied to the total assessable area 
Demand gross lental, Es 1,87,319, was ob- 

tained. Deduced, from this rental at 50 per cent 
the demand would have reached Es 93,659. But m the piocoss of assos^ 

ment it was actually fixed at Es. 97,874, or, including the 10 per cent cess 
Es, 1,07,666. * ’ 
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The amount and incidcnco of the neu demand may be thus compared ■with 
those of the old ; — 


Bcttlcmcnt. 

jncuhnee per acre on 

Total denmd 
(excluding 
ceMtci ) 

Cnltivftlcd nren 

Apscsenblc arm 

Tolnl nren 


Es n. p 

Rs a p 

Its a p 

Rs. 

Former ( 1840 ) 

0 9 1} 

0 2 8 

0 2 OJ 

CC,745 

Current (187.!) 

0 15 9 

0 C £>5 

0 S 3 

97,874 

Increase ... 

0 C 7i 

0 3 14 

0 3 2i 

31,129 


Though not yet finally sanctioned by Go\crnmcnt, the new demand is in 
force. A revision (1874) by Mr. Robert Carrie and other causes had by 
1878-79 reduced its figure to Hs. 90,411 


The proprietors who paj this revenue are almost entirely limited to four 

^ families — the Banjaras of Mfidhu-Tanda, the Rfiiputs of 

Landlord and tenant -i i t 

Gonchni and of J.atpura, and the Slusalmdns of Sher- 

pur. Amongst their tenants, Kisdns, Gobas, Chamtirs, Mnraos, and Banjaras 
are most numerous Out of the 409 estates (including waste-land grants) 
which were entered on the revenue-roll at settlement, 403 were held in pure 
zaniinddri tenure About three acres only out of ten are held by tenants with 
rights of occupancy. The following table wall guo some idea of the extent to 
which the propnetary body was .altered during the curronc} of the last settle- 
ment. 


Land alienated bt j 

tJlALIEHATED 

Private arrangement 

Decree of Court 

Remainder 

Entire Tillages 

Portions of Til- 
lages in acres 

Entire Tillages, 

Portions in acres 

Entire 

Portions, 

86 

60 S} 

ft* 

S86J 

173 

66I3'- 


By fai the chief losers wore Banjfiras of the Labhiina sub-division. 


There were no confiscations for rebellion. The proprietary 
right was in but one case alienated for arrears of 
revenue. Here, as in other parganahs w'here kind-rent-s prevail, the gross 
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rental actually paid by tenants to landlords cannot be ascertained witb any 
accuracy from village papers. The census estimate (Es. 3,16,704) is no less 
likely to err, and, tbougb it includes manorial cesses, to err on tbe side of 
exaggeration. The mam poculiaiity of money-routs in tins parganab is that 
they are always paid according to crop, without regard to soil. “A ceitain 
rent,” writes Mr. Colvin, “ is paid on a certain crop, be it watered or not; be 
it on the best or the worst soil ; be it on highly cultivated land close to the 
village site or an outlying field in a remote part.” Foi a second or spring 
crop, giown on the same land that has paid rent in autumn, no fresh rent is 
exacted. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Piiranpni contained 215 
inhabited villages, of which 102 had less than 200 inhabi- 
Popuiation tants, 62 between 200 and 500 , 32 between 500 and 1,000 ; 

14 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 4 between 2,000 and 3,000 , and one between 
3,000 and 5,000. 

The total population m 1872 numbered 86,059 souls (39,515 females), 
giving 183 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, thoie were 
77,337 Hindiis, of whom 35,564 w'ere females, 8,710 Miisahndns, amongst 
whom 3,947 weie females ; and 12 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census returns 4,762 Brahmans, of 
whom 2,099 were females; 1,980 Rajputs, including 818 females; and 1,022 
Baniyas (453 females); whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in 
“the other castes,” which show a total of 69,573 souls (32,194 females). 
The pnncipal Brahman sub-divisions found m this parganah are the Gaur 
(124), Kanaujiya (1,310), Saraswat, and Pande The chief Rajput clans 
are the Chauhan (298), Katehnya (305), Janghdra, Gaur, Eathor, Shiu- 
bansi, Bliadauriya, Kachhwaha, Sakarwai, Ponwdr, Sengarh, Tomar, and 
Bundela. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl, Mahdi, Barasaiin, Satwdia, 
Gurer, Manai, Audhiya, Dasa, Bishnoi, and Simali sub-diAusions. The most 
numerous amongst the other castes aie the Mdh (6,269), Lohdr (1,510), Gada- 
riya (2,062), Kahdr (7,128), Dhobi (1,420), Chamar (6,821), Barhai (2,819), 
Ahir (7,859), Nai or Hajjam (1,161), Kisan (13,254), Teh (1,684), Pdsi (4,410), 
and Lodha (4,561). Besides these, the following castes, compiisiiig less than 
one thousand members are found m this parganah:— Koli, Kdyath, Jut, Bhar- 
bhunja, Bhangi or Khdkrob, Dakaut, Soudr, Kalndr, Patwa, Kumhdr, Giijar, 
Tamboli, Kurmi, Bhdt, Dhdnuk, Khatik, Belddr, Darzi, Fakir, Banjdra, Blia- 
mar, Jogi, Eadha, Ghost, Th.tru, and Ara.kh The Musalmdus are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (5,502), Sayj ids (106), Mughals (120), and Pathdns (2,073), 
or entered as without disUuction. 

104 
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The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 116 
uie employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,500 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-' 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c , 550 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping oi lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 21,992 in agricultural operations ; 1,816 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,604 persons returned as labourers, and 
202 as of no specified occupation Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 203 as landholdeis, 67,988 as cultivators, and 
17,868 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agiiculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,071 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 59,338 souls. 

Towards the close of Akbar’s reign (1596) we find the uplands of Piiran- 
pur divided between maJidls Punar and Gola of the Badd- 
yiin government and Dehli province The malanous wilder- 
ness of the Sdrda basin was unknown, and in all probabihty belonged, then 
as afterwards, to the Kumaiin princes Mahdl Punar perhaps comprised the 
tract between Khanaut and Mala, where the old site of its eponymous village 
Punar is still traceable. The Ain-i-AIcbai'i returns its area as 3,593 acres 
(5,749 bfghas), and its rental as 6,508^ rupees (2,60,340 ddms). But the inci- 
dence of the latter sum, even when considered as rent rather than revenue, is 
extremely high; and it is probable that Abiil Fazl’s office knew as little about 
the country east of the Mdia as they did of Kumdun and Gola. Of Gola, which 
included the village of Puranpur, something will be said in the Shdhjahdnpur 
notice Of its ten subdivisions (iappa), but two, Chakilpuri and Majhwa, seem 
to have contributed towards the formation of this parganah. But in Puranpur 
Sir Henry Elliot places the whole of Chakidpuri’s 347 villages. 

Parganah Sabna, or Sarbna deriving its name from a village since diluted 
by the Sdrda, included the basin of that river, east of the Ohuka. It was 
wrested by the Oudh Wazir from the Kumdun Kajas in 1744 or the following 
year ; and wo afterwards find it held by the regent Eahmat. After the blockade 
of the Rohillas by the Marhattas and the Nawdb of Oudh in 1752, the latter 
potentate confirmed Eahmat m possession of parganahs Puranpur and Sabna, 
now mentioned in conjunction for the first time Before their cession to the 
British in 1801 the two had become a single parganah. Puranpur- Sabna was 
attached to the Bareilly district; but m 1813-14 it was detached, to contribute 
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towards Iho formation of Shfthjabdnpur In tlie Shdiyabdupui district it re- 
mained till 1865, when its greater vicinity to tbe courts of Pihbbit caused its 
re-annexation to Baredly. It is probable that tlie close of the year 1879 will 
.again see it detached as pait of the new district of Pihbbit. 

Eathaijra, a village of parganah Karor, stands on tbe metalled Bareilly 
and Pihbbit road, 9 miles north-east of Bareilly. Less than a mile distant on 
north-west and south-east respectively flow the Nakatia river and Girem right 
distributary of the Bahgul canal. 

Tbe population amounted in 1872 to 1,318 only ; but Ratbaura has a thud- 
class police-station, a district post-office, and an encamping-grouud for troops. 

EAmnagar or Abicbhatra,^ once tbe capital of a mighty kingdom, is 
now but a large village in parganah Sarauli of the Aonla tabsil. Standing at 
the e'^treme eastern corner of that parganah, m tbe wedge between Aril and 
Pairiya rivers, it 13 some 20 miles distant fiom Bareilly and 8 from Aonla. 
Though inaccessible to wheeled vehicles, it is easily reached by a ride from the 
railway-station at tbe latter.^ Tbe population according to tbe last census 
(1872) was 2,7 15 souls. The village has an elementary school, and holds market 
tivico w'eckly. 

The name of Abicbbatar or Ahlchhatra is at present confined to the groat 
fortress rising just outside the walls of the village, but now included in tbe 
lands of Alampur Kot or Nasratganj, which adjoins RAmnagar on the noitb. 
Tins stronghold is by far the chief object of interest at or near Edmnagar but 
in its ancient Buddhist topes and modern Jama temple the village lias other 
claims to attention. 

To begin with the fort. As its circumference is over 3;^ miles, and its iutc- 
Ancient walled crowned with the foundations of old brick buildings, it 

city of Aiiichhatra should rather bo called the rums of a wallod city. Ap- 
proached from Aonla in the early morning it appears like a low laiigo of lulls, 
tbe illusion being increased by the outlying mounds and by snowy glimpses 
of a higher range — the highest in tlio ivoild — ^bolmid it. The place is on noavor 
inspection disappointing Its curtains and bastions aro more cuimblmg banks 
of briok, aud the few scraps of standing wall seldom rise more than 3 
or 4 feet from tbe summit of those banks The casual obsoivor w’ould hardly 
lecoguizo, in the slight prorainoncos fiom the mass of di!bvis, iho remains of 
flanking towers. The heaps of brick which once foimod the W’alls aro, notci- 

1 From notes taken by the compiler dunnR a peisonal Mfnt to Raninncnr ’General 

Cunningham secniB to have Bomewhat o» err nod the diirunllies of appro rch Some 
ravines cross the road it is trnc, hut they are all shallow, and there is none over whuh 
the horse of average intelligence will not find hm way It should he mentioned that throngh- 
ont Ins description of Ahichhalra General CunmnBlum tails the Aril In the name of its tnbu, 
larv, Gangan. 
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tlieless, of considerable lieiglifc. They attain agcneial altilude of from 28 to 30 
feet, rising on tbo \\est side to 35 ; -while a single towei near the south-viest 
corner, the Sfihib Burj, is 47 feet raised above the road on' side 

Ascending these i\alls we find oursches on an ele\ated space averaging 
some 15 to 20 feet above the surface of the surroanding country TIic inte- 
rior of the fort is occupied by a mi-vtnre of brambly scrub and ploughed 
land. The bushes resound ^\lth the blithe cry of the grey partridge; but the 
fields perhaps predominate Their soil must be extremely barren, for almost 
every clod one picks up is a piece of old brick. Ancient copper coins^ are fre- 
quently exhumed by the ploughman, and may be obtained in some quantity 
from the people of the neighbourhood. Of several mounds within the 
fortress, the highest is that occupied by the remains of a thallus temple 
near the middle of the north wall The mound itself is a conical heap of 
bricks towering some 65 feet above the level of the plain -nithout; and Gene- 
ral Cunningham calculates that the temple which crowned it must have 
risen yet 100 feet higher Of the latter nothing remains except the founda- 
tions and the gigantic stone thallus, once eight feet high, and still three and a 
half feet in diameter, from which the mound derives its name of Blam-la~ 
gaja (gada) or Bhim’s mace ” The upper part of this monolith lies broken off 
beside the base ; stricken, the people say, by lightning, but more hkely shat- 
tered by the hammer of some Muslim iconoclast It is now apparently used 
as a whetstone ; and near it, on the narrow summit of the mound, the ignor- 
ance of some too zealous Hindu has placed figures of Buddha,- rifled from 
one of the neighbourmg topes Similar instances of mistaken worship may 
be noticed in Rdmnagar itself, where two Buddhist statues have been mstalled 
under trees as tutelary deities {gaxodn dewat, ralhwula dewat, bhumia, or Uiera- 
2 JaU) of the -village. The gods of Nasratganj are confessedly borrowed from 
a similar source, although not so clearly of Buddhist origin ® 

From this mound may be obtained an extended view of the surrounding 
country, sandy, but well tilled and dotted -with groves. It is also the best 
point for a general survey of the fort and adjacent mounds The fort is seen 
to resemble in shape an irregular right-angled triangle,^ with the right angle 

1 Some of these corns are coppers of Asoka’s reign Others bear inscriptions in the 
Persian character , and the compiler saw one of the reign of Ahmad Sh5h (174S-54), a relic, 
perhaps, of the lime -when All Muhammad attempted the restoration of the fort " These 
must have been placed here smee 1862-63, as they are not mentioned by General Cnomngham. 
® The tutelary gods of a Bohilkhand village arc most often discovered under some tree on its 
outskirts, generally a sacred fig ypipal, Oar, pdkar') or nim. And the statues of Buddha found 
hereabouts are of the usual type, representing the great faith-founder sitting cobbler-msc, 
with negro-like ringlets and long lobed ears In some cases aerial figures flit o> cr his right 
shoulder * The lengths of the three sides, as given by General Cunningham, are wcsl, 
6,500 , north, 6,400 , and south-east, 7,400 feet He counted 32 toners , but the earlier sor- 
veyor. Captain Hodgson, who calls Ahichhatra “the Pandu’s fort,” gnes the number ns 34 In 
some places the -walls arc 18, and their parapets 3J feet thick, 
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lowarvls iho tiortli-\\ cst ; nnd llio angles of llio fortificafion, o'^poci.ill) on Ihe 
norlhorn side, stand out with exceeding clearness. An arched g.alowa)', Iniilt 
on the soutli-oaslcrn wall by the Rolnllas, winch was standing at (ho tune of 
General Cunningham’s visit some sixteen years ago, has now disappeared. 
Tw'o other mounds arc scon wnthin tho fort, and a number of all si/os, from 20 
to 1,000 feet diameter, without, on tho north and west Of those inside (ho 
fort tliorc is littlo to bo said. Both show' traces of buildings wliicli General 
Cunningham coiisidors to ha\o been large Brahmanical Icniplos. Tii.at wliicli 
slands duo west of the Dldm-ka-gaja is piclnresqncly shaded by a groioof 
misccllauoous tree's, amongst winch may be discerned a small Muslim shrmo 
and a modern Hindu hermitage.’ On a third mound ^nsl oidsido the western 
g.ate arc planted the foundations of a small temple, filled with a'^lics, which 
perhaps record its dcstniclion by the JIushms m one of their earlier raids 
against the Katchri^a Rajputs. ITcrc were discoaered a terracotta figure of 
Shna, with the usual laMsh allowance of arms and c^cs, and a left nun hold- 
ing a conch, which must once have belonged to an idol of his rival Vishnu. 
Four hundred feet south of the grc.it bastion is .another oxlcnsivo mound 
which from its ruins General Cunningh.im believes to have boon a monastery 
enclosing a temple not less (ban 80 feet high. In and about tho foi tress iio 
discovered not less than twenty temples of \. arums si/os; but oxeept lh.it 
beside tho western gale and tho none yielded sculjitiiros by 

which ihoir original dedication could bo ab'.oliilely uleiitiHod. 


The most numerous and ancient romniiis at Ahi.dilmlra are, however 

BuddUmt rcnmlnH <» 'fi'"' A do.en plaeoH, gonm ally nioniuls 

or gioups of mounds, are sliowii us aneh in (he map 
(plate xbv.) of tho Archmologie.d Bnrvoy Report for ; hut oCl, hose aoiiin 

arc perhaps Jama monuments.- Tho chiof ,aujn,^ (op,,, or lolio (ompio, is (|ad. 
which stands on a great irregular moniul noaily a uiilo duo vveat of (ho iioidi- 
west corner ol iho fortrosH, and ahont Iho luiino dialaneo norlh-nor(li-oaat IVom 
B&mnagar. Tho round shiold-hko roof of Iho lopn, jnnt apixmring almvo (ho heap 
of cailh and (Ubm that snrronnda it, hua given Uio mound Iho iiamn of o/i/nUnr 
(tho nmhrolla) or pisanhan-ha-chhalar ((ho inill-griiidorV ohhiil.ar). The por- 
tion of the rum still loft exposed is 80 foot in diamol.or, and utlahifl a height 
of dO foot above tiio noigliboniing fields. Its original dimoiision.s, hO foot of 

‘Both lliifl mound mid llio Bhim Icn-paja nro oallod by tho romuio mir\ nm,. o i 
choice towers They nro nlso called oa tho spot am huai Nollhor woul sooma (o nm.m « 
thing more than "a high place " » As for Instanco Kntarl m.mi * . ' 

beside tho modern PfiruBU&lh tomplo. s Tho small Imndmlll of Um ooiinu ' 

of two round whocl-llko stonos, tho uppor lovolvlug on iho tonor. Tho woul ( 
imll-griudor is feminine , foi hero, ns in olhor ouHtoui oouulrion, corn Is nlmoat nhi V hm ... . 
izcd by " tvTo v\ omen giludiug at tho mill," ' ^ 
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clmmetcv and 57 of height, weie increased by later additions to 75 and 77 feet 
icspectirely ^ About 46 years ago some British offieer burrowed into it a 
gallery of 91 feet, and a shaft of unknown depth, now filled with lubbish. Uti- 
lizing and continuing his predecessor’s excavations. General Cunningham 
made a few unimportant troves, including a rudely adorned louud steatite 
box, and a globular vase of the same material. The former contaiued some 
beads v ith minute fragments of seed-pearl and rock-crystal ; the latter a 
mysterious eartlien cake with small stones for currants The discoverer 
identifies this stupa with one which Hwen Thsang mentions as built by Asoka 
about 250 B. C ; and it certainly resembles in form the Bhilsa topes of that 
a^e The conclusion that it was enlarged not earlier than fiom 400 to 
500 A.D, IS a matter of much less certainty ^ 

A few hundred jards north of the old fort, and east of the Nasratganj 
homesteads, stands a far smaller hillock named Kataii 
khera, •which is perhaps a corruption of Kottari khera, or 
tlic temple mound Here General Cunningham uneaithed the limestone'* 
plinth and almost vanished walls of a small temple which ho at first imagined 
to be a Buddhist monument. But except a broken statue which probably 
represents Buddha,'* there ivas nothing distinctively Buddhist about the temple. 
There were, however, several nude figures w'hich the General afterwards (1871) 
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assigned to Jam artists of the sky-clad” (t e. stark-naked) sect. And on a stone 
railing pillar which contained six rows of such figures appeared the following 
dedicator} inscription . — Acliarya Indranandi Sis/iya Mafiddari Pdrasvapaiisya 
— ‘‘ JIahudari, disciple of the teacher Indranandi, to the temple of 
B.irnsvapati ” Piirasv a pati is of course equivalent to Pfirasvantilh , and Pii- 
1 isvnn itli or Parsva was, as already mentioned, the great tnthankara or pro- 
phet whom some suppose to share with Maluuira the honour of founding the 
J.una faith ^ Another iin.ige ajiparently naked, a small stone bearing the in- 
scnjition niaiaQraha" or “ nine planets,” and the fr.agment of a largo pillar, 
Jicaring on each of its four faces lions, the sjnibols of Mahfuira, completed the 
Gt'n<''rars discoveries From the character of these inscriptions ho infers that 
the temple was erected before the fall of the Gupta dynasty m 319 A D. 

• Anlii'Dlopicvl ‘iiirrcv Report, 1C2-C3, p SCI * That concinsion is based on the 

f ct tl li llvreti I h- iti" docs not mention its heirp out of repair m C3H. But repairs nnd cn- 
lirpv incut nrc ditTcreiit t limps Tlio temple mnj have been kept in good repair up to the date 
(1 n 1 c n T li'anj; s \ 1 it, iilthoupli enlarged roo > ears before ^ The species of limestone 

L ( ! i“ IdooV Ian} ar Hut the Jam 'ainls “exactlj resemble those of the’ Buuddhas in 

IjO-iririf ’ — /.//itintlonrV /fiftfr//, Bk. II , Chap I'V ^ For some account of I’orasnfith 

r - j) 460 tl, ra, Bijn ir notice , nnd of Mahabir, Gaz , III, 500, Muzallarnagnr notice. Of two 
"I'l'n- 1 C riaiiiigi, l'«ra \apati and I’urasvamali. General Cnnninghiim selcfts the latter 
lUi'.’'., 1 1 -. Tl I' - to Rol ilklnnd he «efms almost, indeed, to Iiarc forgotten the great name of 
Fj- - "Vili 'J ! e prii ci[’ d cbj..ct at lOmmgar, outside its miplitj fortress, is the modem teni- 
1 f f I’a'T I .til , but tins Im do(=i not CTcn mention The remains at Mordhiij (Bijnor) he 
V ' J , b'_t t'”' . r.t I’ara'ni'h, in the Eamc neighbourhood and district, failed to .lUrt'et him 
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With Iho Jainas Ahichbalra if. BiiU n plnco of mucii cnndity. A -Uorl dis- 
taiico north of iho villn-o, on n «rcal mound once pf’rhnps orcMcd v.ith «-oinc 
more ancient pile, stands the modern tomple of rarnMiiith. Tin', is n lar^e hncu 
building, entered by n nido coloiinndcd conrlAord. A •.pare about equal to 
that of "tho yard 18 occupied b 3 the buildums of (he temple proper, uhuli Iv.o 
squat domes aud a couple of cupolas render con-.picimus for milc^ around. 
Deprncdoftlicso excrescences the temple would much rc'-oinhlo tlmpnvnt'' iiouso 
ofan owner with mongrel tastes in nrclutcolure There is great mixture of 
stales, of Saracenic and Homan arches, of flit roofs and tnniu'l x anils. Jloit of 
the buddings have once been pi istered, hut the phslor ins in most rasps prde 1 
off, and ahonl half the rooms arc roofless. Vor clcMU iivmths and move i^f the 
jenrtho temple is untonantod, except hv tlm martnis. ul.os^ nods rhng in 
clusters to its domed ceilings. Hut in ChaiL ("Mai eli*.\pril) Its dosorled 
chambers are peopled hv Saraogis or Hiru.aKas, daiti trale'iiien who Icaxc 
Meerut, Dehh, and e\rii Auihi'da, to hold here an cighl-da> fair 

Connected with Ahirhhatra is nu uisenplion of the Gnpta period at Dilwiirf, 
Kclghliouring 4^ miles foulh of the fort , hnl tins loo Ins hpen damaged l,y 
places qI intcrcpt constant use as a whetsono. At Giilarn a. ‘2^ miles north, is 
another gigantic tliallus or hiigam; and the name of Hhlmlaur, one mile to i]jc cas{, 
shows tliala similar niomiment of Shan. a wor-hip inus( hn\e exi>>tcd there .nbo. 
Itma^ be mentioned that at Alampur, pisl out'-ulo tbc fort on tbo noilb, sUiids 
un indigo factory 'xorked bv a naluo Like most of the snrrcmuding xillagcs, 
Alampur is built cliiefl^' of in.atcnal from llic fort or the sm rounding iiiounds. 
The fort IS prnclicnllj an iiicxbausliblc storcboiispof gig.anlie and diir ibic bricks. 

We first hoar of Ablcbhatra in tlie Mtihdhhtniitn, The great kingdom of 
History. Fnncliala, sings the jioet, extended from the Ihnudaya 

mountains southwards to the rner Clnnibak The capital 
of north Panchtila, now Rohilkhaud, was Ah'mhhalra. Just before the licroic 
struggle for Haslindpur, or .about 1430 B G , Droiia, the tutor of the Pand.av as, 
ejected Drupada, king of Panch.'da, fiom tho northern half of Ins realm. 

Popular legend, hoxvcvor, assigns iho fonndalion of tho fort to .a joungcr 
man than Drupada or Drona. It is s.aid that tho lattoi found tho boy Adi 
Ahh (Ahar?) sleeping under tho guardiansJiip of a cobra with expanded* hood, 
and, struck by tho prodigy, predicted for tho youngster an imperial future. The 
prophesy was yenfiod Adi became Raja and founded tho foi tress, still some- 
times called Adikot His memory lingers also in the title of tho Adisurrar, a nemh- 
ouring tank wdnch possesses an area of .about 93^ acres. Tho nnmo”of Ahichha- 
tia 18 explained by tho statomont that its founder onco had a siiako (aJa) for Ins 

onnopy M„,ra. It in f„,.„ Aln-Uhol™ o. X/eW 
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It appears, however, that the Buddhists must have adopted the 
legend of Adi to do honour to their own hero and prophet, Uwen Thsang 
records that outside the town was a ndga-hrad'a or serpent tank,” beside 
which Buddha had preached for seven days to convert the N^ga or serpent king , 
and that Asoka {circ. 250 B. 0 ) had erected a stupa on the hallowed spot. 
The stupa in question, that now known as the Pisanhdri-ka-chhatar, might 
perhaps have been called, after the event it commemorated, the Ahi or serpent 
chhatra But Greneral Cunningham infers that the Buddhist legend repre- 
sented the converted Ndga as forming a canopy over Buddha with his expanded 
hood. Such legends are not unknown amongst the Buddhists, and he might 
have added amongst the Hindiis and Jamas also. - ‘‘ A similar story is told at 
Buddha-Gaya of the Naga king Muchalinda, who with his expanded hood 
sheltered Buddha from the shower of rain produced by the malignant demon 
Mdra.” The custom of representing Hindu gods with hooded snakes forming 
canopies over then heads is common enough, as will be seen by any one who cares 
to examine the plates at the end of Moor’s Hindu Pantheon. The same work 
shows two statues of Buddha thus decorated, and mentions another as seen by 
Major Mackenzie m Ceylon ^ Bat the deities whose heads are most often shaded 
by snakes are Vishnu and his incarnations , ^ and it was perhaps as the incarna- 
tion of Vishnu that Buddha first acquired this head-dress. Amongst the Jamas 
Pdiasndth is invariably portrayed with a chhatra of cobras rampant above his 
head , and some legends accounting for their presence have been told above ^ 

But the mention of Ahichhatra in the Mahdhhdrata clearly shows it to 
have flourished long before Buddhist or Jama times. It was probably called 
after some local Hindu temple or idol , and the fact that its name chimed in so 
well with their own sacred legends may have accounted for its early seleetion 
by Buddhist and Jamas as a site for their shnnes. The city appears in the 
geography of Ptolemy (circ. 150A.D ) as Adisadra, a fact which shows that 
the traditions of Adi are at least coeval with the begmnmg of the Christian era. 
But Professor Wilson remarks that the name of Ahichhatra seems to have been 
applied to more than one town.^ 

When visited m 634A D. by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, Aid- 
chi-ta-lo was just 3 miles (17 or 18 h) in circuit, and defended by natural 
obstacles. These obstacles were probably the Anl and Pairiya streams, which,, 
surrounded by pnmeaval forest, must have carried a larger volume of water 
than now The city contained 10 Buddhist monasteries, which sheltered about 
1,000 monks ; and 9 Brahmanical temples, attended by some 300 worshippers of 
Shiva, who smeared themselves with ashes. The great stupa beside the serpent 

» Hindu Pantheon, platCS 70lV, 751II, page 230. * Hid , plates 91, 12, 68, GOV, 8Cl, 

3 Supra page 48C-87 * Translation of Yishnu Purana, foot-noteYO; 
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tank was flanked by four smaller topes, t\1ioso mounds enabled General Cnn- 
nmgbam to identify it with the Pisanbaii-ka-cbliattar. 

The wealth of Brabmanicnl remains at Abfcbhatra sbo\YS that as Bud- 
dhism declined the number of Hindu temples increased. At what time the ton n 
was finally deserted it is impossible to say. Wlnle shooting somo years ago 
amongst its bushy rums, Mr. F. W. Porter discovered a well-executed bas- 
relief of two lions, with an inscription nliich showed the date of Ihoir 
sculpture to have been 1060 sanvat, or 1004A.D. The neighbourhood was 
a stronghold of Katehnya Rajputs, and Ablchbatra was possibly destroyed 
either in Ghijuls-nd-dia’s savage attack on that tribe (126C), or during tho 
later and more systematic devastations of Firoz (1379-85). 

When uex(i we hear of tho foi tress, Ab Muhammad is searching for 
some fastness wherein to defend himself against the possible uratli of bis 
liege lord the emperor. About 1740 he attempted to restore Ahiehbatra ; but 
after spending a sum estimated by General Cunningham at £10,000, and by 
tho country folk at £1,000,000, he abandoned tho project as beyond bis means. 
He was eventually besieged and captured at Bangarb m Budnnn,^ a castle 
which, though many miles farther to the south, has sometimes been confused 
with Ahtchhatra. He has left on the soutli-eastern side of the foit somo 
parapets varying at top from 2^ to 3;f feet in thickness. 

Such are the disjointed chronicles of a most ancient but now almost 
invisible city In its present state of decay Abicbhatra can show' nothing to 
lepay tbe mere sightseer. But to the antiquary and the curious in local his- 
tory it is full of interest, if not romance 

Riohha, a large village giving its name to the parganah so called, stands 
on the unmetalled road connecting Pihbhit w’lth the metalled Nairn Tnl line. 
About 2t miles noith of Bareilly as tho crow flies, it is some 3 miles more by 
road The population by the last census w'as 1,576 peisons, disLi ibuted oi or 
a site of about 1,200 acres. 

Richha has a third-class police-station, district post-office, elementary 
school, and market held twuco or more weekly. It possesses two Hindu 
temples with moderate endowments On the first Sunday in Jeth (May-June) 
begins a fair which lasts six days, and is called il/e7a b/iale sdldr ke.- 

The name of Riohha is said to be derived fiom tbe beais (ric/i/i) w'hich 
Bistory. formerly piowled about its site. Its eastern portion, called 

“the encampment of Banjaras,” was founded 
^ Aurangzeb (1658-1707) , and two 

J'ide ttipra p 90 , and G,, IT /y?. good chief, probably SfilSr-i-Masadd Ghfizi 
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It appears, however, that the Buddhists must have adopted the 
logGud of Adi to do honour to thoir own hero and prophet, IJwen Thsang 
records that outside the town was a ndr/a-hrada or “ serpent tank,'’ beside 
which Buddha had preached for seven days to convert the NAga or serpent king ; 
and that Asoka (circ. 250 B 0.) had erected a stupa on the hallowed spot. 
The stupa in question, that now known as the Pisanhari-ka-chhatar, might 
perhaps have been called, after the event it commemorated, the Ahi or serpent 
chhatra But Greneral Ounninghain infers that the Buddhist legend repre- 
sented the convex ted Niiga as foiming a canopy over Buddha with his expanded 
hood. Such legends are not unknown amongst the Buddhists, and ho might 
have added amongst the Hindus and Jamas also. “ A similar story is told at 
Buddha-Gaya of the Naga king Muchalinda, w’ho with his expanded hood 
sheltered Buddha from the shower of rain produced by the malignant demon 
MAra.” The custom of representing Hindu gods with hooded snakes forming 
canopies over their heads is common enough, as will bo seen by any one who cares 
to examine the plates at the end of Mooi’s Hindu Pantheon. The same work 
shows two statues of Buddha thus decorated, and mentions another as seen by 
Major Mackenzie in Ceylon ^ But the deities whoso heads are most often shaded 
by snakes are Vishnu andhia incarnations , ® and it was perhaps as the incarna- 
tion of Vishnu that Buddha first acquired this head-dress. Amongst the Jamas 
P&iasn&th is invariably portrayed with a chhatra of cobras rampant above his 
head , and some legends accounting for their presence have been told above ^ 

But the mention of Ahichh.itra m the Mahdhhdrata clearly shows it to 
have flourished long before Buddhist or Jama times. It was probably called 
after some local Hindu temple or idol ; and the fact that its name chimed in so 
well with their own sacred legends may have accounted for its early selection 
by Buddhist and Jamas as a site for their shrines. The city appears in the 
geography of Ptolemy {arc. 150A.D ) as Adisadra, a fact which shows that 
the traditions of Adi are at least coeval with the beginning of the Christian era. 
But Professor Wilson remarks that the name of Ahichhatra seems to have been 
applied to more than one town.* 

When visited m 6 34A.D. by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, Ahi- 
chi-ta-lo was just 3 miles (17 or 18 h) in circmt, and defended by natural 
obstacles. These obstacles were probably the Aril and Pairiya streams, which, ^ 
surrounded by primseval forest, must have cairied a larger volume of water 
than now The city contained 10 Buddhist monasteries, which sheltered about 
1,000 monks ; and 9 Brahmanical temples, attended by some 300 worshippers of 
Shiva, who smeared themselves with ashes. The great stupa beside the serpent 

1 Hindu Pantheon, plates VOlV, 761II, page 230. * Ibid , plates 91, 12, 68. OOV. 8Cl. 

3 Supra page. 480-87 I Translation of Yislinu Purfinn, foot-note *20; 
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tank was flanked by four smaller topes, -abose monnds enabled General Cun- 
tnngbam to identify itwitb tlio Pisanhaii-ka-cbliattar. 

The wealtb of Bralimanical remains at Aluebhatra sbo\\'S that as Bud- 
dhism declined the numbei of Hindu temples morcased. At what time the tomi 
was finally deserted it is impossible to say. Wlnlo shooting some years ago 
amongst its bushy imns, Mr. F. W. Porter discovered a n ell-executed bas- 
lehef of two lions, with an msciiption winch showed the date of their 
sculpture to have been 1060 sanvat, or lOOlA.D. The neighbourhood was 
a stronghold of Katehriya Rajputs, and Ahlclihatra was possibly destroyed 
either m Ghiyds-ud-din’s savage attack on that tribe (126C), or during the 
later and more systematic devastations of Firoz (1379-85). 

When next we hoar of the fortress, Ah Muhammad is seal clung for 
some fastness wherein to defend himself against the possible wrath of bis 
liege lord the emperor. About 1740 ho attempted to restore Abicbbatra ; but 
after spending a sum estimated by General Cunningham at £10,000, and by 
the country folk at £1,000,000, ho abandoned the pi eject as beyond his moans. 
He was eventually besieged and captured at Bnngnrh in Bndann,^ n castle 
which, though many miles further to the south, has somotimcs been confused 
with Ahichhatra. He has left on the south-eastern side of the foit some 
parapets varying at top from 2f to 3^ feet m thickness. 

Such are the disjointed chronicles of a' most ancient hut now almost 
invisible city. In its present state of decay Ahichhatra can show nothing to 
lepay the mere sightseer. But to the antiquary and the cuiious m local his- 
tory it is full of interest, if not romance. 

Riorba, a large village giving its name to tb.c pnrgaiiah so called, stands 
on the unmetalled road connecting Pdibhit with the metalled Naim Thl line. 
About 2t miles noith of Baieilly as tho crow flies, it is some 3 miles more by 
road The population by the last census was 1,576 persons, distiibuted oi or 
a site of about 1,200 acres. 

Richha has a third-class police-station, district post-office, elementary 
school, and market held twice or moie weekly. It possesses two Hindu 
temples with moderate endowments. On the first Snnday in Jeth (May-June) 
begins a fair which lasts six days, and is enUed Mela hliale edlir le - 

The name of Riohha is said to be derived fiom tbe beats (riohh) which 
HiBtory. formerly piowled about its site. Its eastern portion, called 

Tdnda, or '<the encampment of Banjdras,” was founded 
by members of that clan in tbe reign of Aurangzeb (1658-1707) , and two 
I'tde supra and^G., II* ^77 E^od chief, probably SdHr-i-Masaud Ghdzi. 
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other villages, named respectively Tnnda and Banjaria, adjoin it on the 
south The western part of the vnllage was settled by Rajputs under one 
Dhorajtt. 

Richha^ a parganah of the Baheri tahsil, is bounded on the east by 
parganah Jahanahad of the Pdibhit tab:!!; on the north by parganahs INanak- 
mata, Kdpun, and Rniarpnr of the Tarai district, on the north-west or west 
b}' parganahs Chauraahla and Kabarof its ovra tahsil and by parganah and tahsil 
Mirganj ; and on the south by parganahs and tahsils Karor and Nawdbganj 
According to the official statement of 1S78, it contained 169 square miles and 
352 acres, but accordmg to theeailiei revenue survey nearly squire miles 
less Details of area, as furnished by the settlement survev, and of population, 
as gi%en by the cen'^us will be hereafter shown The parganah contains 204 
estates {mahdls) distributed amongst 120 villages (inamai). 

Like the adjoining Kabar, Ricbha is a well-watered plain, sloping generally 


PnTBIC^r FEITOEES, 


from north to south, or rather south-west The highest 
observed level is 657 feet above the sea at Utarsia on the 


north-eastern, and the lowest 58 1 feet at Nirbhna and Xkilabad on the south- 

^^e5tem border. The pargana is formed of the shallow basins {Ihddir) and 

loM watersheds (Jjdngar) of four rners — the Pangaili, East Bahgul, Deoramya, 

^ and Dbora. The two former wind from north to south, 

Rivers, 

V, 1 th a slight tendency towards the n est , and the tendency 
becomes more pronounced in the case of the tno latter, which sometimes flow 
duo sonth-M est. Tiic Paogaili, m the upper part of its course called Hamaria, 
35 outside the pa’'ganah rather thau of it After forming for some distance 
the eastern boundary and making an occasional diversion into the interior, it 
passes onwards into Jahanahad i!\e\t to the Pangaili, on the west, lies the 
coarse of the Baligul, which recenes on its left or eastern bank the Snkhdi 
brook The Deor.inu a ana Dhora, the latter the more westerly of the two, 
form in places the western or north-wo^t frontier The Dhora is joined or 
rejoined on its left bank by an affluent or branch, the Little (ChliotaJ Dhora; 
and is perhaps connictcJ with the Gora, a stream which quits this parganah 
to join the Sankha in Karor. 

The Kunwarpur branch of the Bahgii! canal crosses the northern frontier 
_ , at To tarsia, and after flowing southwards for several miles, 

Cara’'. _ ^ ’ 

and canalizing a small westerly watercourse, reissues as tho 
TTghanpnr mam line Further south, at Ughanpur itself, it branches into two 
distri'tjuta’’ics, right and left Replenished by a dam at Churaili, tbe former 
rgam diaides into two channels, of which the n ore eastern is afterwards joined 
by tho latter. Both tho Churaih distributaries pass southwards into KawlbgauJ. 


:PA'RGA1?AH MCflSA. 

The meia liae and Sharltogar d.stribntary of fce Kichaha-Btea canal come- 

times stray across the Kdbar frontier into this parganah. 

The remark made forty years ago by Mr. Head, tbal the great ohnrac- 
teristio of Bmhha .s its splendid and eateneive irrigation has indeed boeoroo 
rrner than ever. Not only hare canals been sinoe then aligned on scientific 
nrinoiples The nn'bneked wells, whose absence be notices, may now be found m 
far quantities along the Karor border, between the Dhora and Deoraniya rivers. 
And 61-4 per cent of the cultivated area is returned as watered. ^ ' 

But though means of irrigation are profuse, irrigation is barely required 
in ordinary years. The spring-level, everywhere high, is in the extreme noriih 
so high as to prove a fertile source of malaria We have here a continuation 
of the md 7 ' tract, already mentioned m the article on Chanmahla. Adjoining 
as it does the tardi, this region is backward in both tillage and population. As, 
however, one travels further south, the climate and general condition of the 
country improve ; and on the Nawabganj or Karor frontier one reaches villages 
as forward as any m the district 

" Its crops are the only noteworthy product of Richha. The principal 
Economical vEAToaei staples are, in autumn, rices, maize, jodr, hajra, and sngar- 
tioducts. cane j m spring, wheat and cbick-pca 1'^Te.xn). Tiices and 
wheat cover respectively almost three and four times a.? lerge j-n ar''a as any 
other crop of their harvest. Gram not required by the gro77e'> u -.oM at the 
chief town, Richha, at hlundia-Jagir, Taridpur, Ba-dh; and other 

Marta, coramunica- villages which can boa’t of weekly / large 

cattle-fair \~ held at G^iriban-Jfc*o. 7,jc rj't^l/e/ 
and Nairn T&l road pa==c3 mirth // arrL- through the //e^* of fc'j 
joined at ilaksulanpur by the nnmeta’Iei Ime from <?>/ R'chhay 

The following table f-hov.s the com, 'Ararat', e area" of ihc paryaoab at ri o 
‘ Areas of ecttiement time of tlio pa-t and pro ent ectl'erncnf •, gieen iti die 
report on the bitter: — • 


UNASSEBSAHr F 


SctUc- 

ment 


Former 

Present 


Barren. ^‘‘'T'l^-\waiiteanl Fallow 
yroves 


AF'EhSABLF. 


Cultivated 



Difiercncc, +2,452) — C,088 —5,821 



Irrigat- 
ed 1 

1 

Unirn- 

gated. 

1 1 

Acres 

27,784 

48,321 

Acres 

35,831 

30,217 

1 



Total. 


Acres 

105,289 

108,470 


—6, 694 +4,923' +0,798 
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As in all other parganahs of the same tahsil, the barren area has increased. 
This result is m every case assigned chiefly to the appropnation of cultivated 
land for canal purposes. 

The current settlement was eflected by Mr. F. W. Porter, under the 
The current settle- supervision of his chief, Mr S M Moens He divided the 
parganah into three circles, viz. (1) the southern, largest, 
healthiest, and most populous, (2) the oential, smaller, loss' healthy, and less 
thickly mhabited ; and (3) the mdr or northern, which w’as smallest and, as 
already mentioned, most backward. Here, as elsewhere in the Bahen tahsil, 
rents are paid almost wholly in kind ; and the rent-rates 
assumed for the calculation of the gross rental were, there- 
fore, fixed according to crop ^ The following statement shows the result in the 
case of the piincipal growths — 


Eent-rntes. 


Crop, 


EKNT-nATE PER AOBB IN 


Sugarcane . . .... 

Cotton 

Alnize , , , 

Garden crops 

Bice 

BSjra and coarse autumn crops . , 

"Wheat 

Earley, or mixed barley and wheat 
Mixed barley and gram, or barley, gram, and peas 
(bijfira) 

Gram 

Ma&ur, linseed, &o. 

Dosdht at half 


Circle I 

Circle ir 

Circle lU. 

Rs 

a, p. 

Rb 

a 

?• 

Bb 

a 

P* 

9 

9 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

e 

6 

0 

6 

10 

0 

4 

12 

0 

s 

3 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

3 

0 

G 

6 

0 

6 

10 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

2 

0 

3 

9 

0 

2 

10 

0 

s 

14 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

14 

0 

4 

9 

0 

4 

1 

0 

3 

0 

o 

3 

13 

0 

3 

6 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

11 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

jpTfyrf/ rates in^ all circles 





The rates afterwards worked out according to soil showed for loam 
(dtimat) an aveiage rental of Es. 4-10-7 per acre ; for clay {mattxydr) Rs 3-12-11 , 
and for sand (bhdr) Ps 3-5-2. Of the assessable area 53 6 per cent, was found^' 
to consist of the first, and 45 8 of the second soil. The most productive land 
was found on the high banks overlooking iiver-basins, and the least productive 
in the river-basins themselves. „ 

Whether reckoned according to crop or accoiding to soil rates, the 
Demand ' assumed gross rental of, the parganah amounted to over 

Es. 3,38,200. Deduced from that sum at 50 per cent the 
demand iiould have reached Es, 1,69,100 The figure actually fixed was 
^ See articles on parganahs Chauvtahla and Kdbar. 
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E, 1 66 237, or includmg cesses Es. 1,84,604. Thp rcsrilt and iaoidence of 



iNOlDrSOE VBU ACIU: OK 

ToTAT. DFJtAND, 
rXOLDDING CESSBS. 

, Settlement. 

CulMaUd area. 

AstsssaUe area 

Total area. 


Initial 

1 

Final 

Initial. 

Final. 

\ 

Initial 

1 

Final. 

Initial 

Final. 

1 

Rb a p 

R a. p 

1 

Rb. a p 

Us a p 

Rs. n p 

Rs a p 

Es 

Rs. 

Former 

Present 

2 4 2 

1 14 10 

2 6 3 

1 13 1 

1 12 2 
2 2 1 

I 6 10 

I C 3 
1 11 0 

I,43,896j 

1,61,412 

1,00,237 

Increase 

1 


0 0 6 

• 

0 6 11 


0 4 oj 

1 

\ 

* * * ] 

1 

j 14,826 


Landlord and tenant. 


Until sanctioned bj’ Go\ eminent, tlie new demand is in provisional force. 
A slight modification had by 1878-79 reduced its figure to Rs. 1,64,198. 

The landlords who pay this revenue are chiefly Pathnns (162), Raius (103), 
aud Kurmls (101). Twelve villages are lovenue-freo and 
two permanently settled. Amongst the tenantry, Kurmis 
(3,428), Mur&os (1,837), and ChamArs (1,361) are most numerous. The average 
holding of the resident cultivator, whether proprietor oi tenant, is 55 acres. 
The gross rental of the pargana accoiding to village papers is not shown in the 
settlement report *5 and where kind rents arc so much the rulo, the rental 
returns of village papers are indeed seldom trustwortliy But adding manorial 
cesses, the almost contemporaneous census returns the figuio as Rs 2,45,824 . 
The records of the Bahori tahsil wore dostio}od during tho Mnliny, and 
Alienations therefolo impossible to sbow tlio extent of land tians- 

feis during tho whole term of fho last HoUlomont, But 
from 1858 to tho end of that term they scorn to have lieon an folIowH : — 


Nature of transfer. 

Whole 

villaBOB. 

Parts 

Total 
area In 
acres. 

Dornand, 

Price 

roall/.cd. 

I 

Avorano 
])il('() 
per am o, 

Niimlmr 
of ydiirs' 
piiruhasit. 

By private sale , 
By decree ... 

Total 

34 

0 

80 

19 

34,648 

6,000 

Rs 

49,200 

7,031) 

Rs. 

4,37,307 

03,108 

Rs. a p. 

12 10 6 
18 3 1 

8*87 

12*24 

40 

105 

39,013 

00,790 

j 6,29,476 

13 0 10 

9 32 


Iho low average price of land transleirod by private sale is due tu tlio 
fact that m many oases the sum agreed or botween tribal brothors was moroly 
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nominal During tlio whole of the period here shown no instance of farm or 
•^alc for arrears of revenue occurred— a fact that speaks viell foi the lightness of 
the last assessment. 

According to the census of 1872, pargaua Eichha contained 270 inhabi- 
ted callages, of which 106 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
110 between 200 and 500 , 38 between 500 and 1,000 , 15 
between 1,000 and 2,000; and one between 2,000 and 3,000. The total 
population numbered in the same year 95,516 souls (44,361 females), giving 56 
to the square mile Classified according to religion, there ^Yere 68,504 Hindus, 
of whom 31,583 were females ; and 27,012 Musalmaus, amongst whom 12,778 
were female'’. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 2,480 Brahmans, of whom 1,097 w'ere females; 1,055 
BAjputs, including 447 females , and 708 BaniyAs (812 females), whilst the great 
mass of the population is comprised m “the other castes,” whose total is 
61,261 souls (29,727 females) The principal Brahman sub-divisions found 
in this pargauah arc the Gaur (358), Hanaujiya (229), and Sdrnsw'at. Tho 
chief lliijput clans are the K itcliuja (230), Janghara, Chauhan, Gaur, Gautam, 
Biithor, Shuibansi, Bais, Tomar, and Saw ant. Tho Banijfis belong to tho 
AgarwAl, ^labar, Satwala, and Mnhesan suh-divisions Tho most numerous 
amongst tho other c.a«tes aro tho Mali (9,068), KAyath (1,207), Kahiir, 
(.3.121), Dhobi (1,227), Ch.amAr (10,037), Jfit (1,870), Barliai (1,473), Aliir 
(2,236), Mai or Ili)(!un <1,215), Bh.ingi or Kliakrob (1,235), Toll (1,465), 
Kunm (l‘.',6'.)G), nml I’oklAr (2,416) Beside tliosp, the following castes, com- 
pn- ng lo". llian one thousand members, aro found in this pargana • — Koli, 
T.oh r, Ct I'liarlduinin, D ikaut, Gos/un, Soi)5r, Kis/in, Kalwilr, Nat, 

dll ipi, I’llva, Kuiuiiar, Gujar, T.unboli, Bairugi, Bhlit, DliAnuk, Darzi, 
T' ihi, Bmi'in and .logi Tho Musnlmans are distributed amongst Sliaiklis 
(2 5 1 27), S^\ \ uk (.3 18), Aluglials (147), and Patliiiis (21,00), or enteied as 
it'.Kiiit (li'.tuu'tion 

Tu'‘ occupitions of the jieoj.lc are shown in tho statistics collectcl at tlio 
'■ame cen«us From these it npjiears that of tho malo 
^ ’ adult population (not loss th m fifteen years of ago), 208 

r ’■c in profi."ional vocation'’, such as Gocerninent servants, jincsts, 

(’.'c'"’-', uid tin liLo ; 2,897 ui domf‘'tic sorvico, as personal servants, water- 
c i~n r-, barb v i^hermon, i(,c , 1,013 m commorco, in buying, 

V 'i ’ig, 1 r ‘u ng or h n ling ii'onev or goods, or tlio convevaneoof men, animals, 
‘'go 1'. 20 U'l'J m ignciiltur d operations, 4,609 in industrial occupation^', 

' ' I ' n rh'un an I tho prepiration of all clasacs ot substances, vegetable, 
i’’‘' 1, . n I ainiird. Tin'e w..ru 1,453 persons retnrnc 1 as labourers, and 


Cl 1 p ‘ 
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M2 M of no speeiBed oooupntion. Takmg, tho total population, iiros- 
poctivo of ago 01 sex, the same returns give 745 ss landholders, 63,136 ns 
ailtivatovs, aud 31,635 as engaged m occupations unconnected willi agri- 
culture Thp educational statistics, u-liich are confessedly imperfect, show 7/6 
males arable to read and write out of a total male population numbering 51,155 


' In the (1596) pargaua Richba has no place. It then foi med 

a portion of mahdls Hatmana (now absorbed in Chaumahla) 
and Balai (now in Jahauabad) Tho former belonged to the 
Sambhal, and the latter to the Badnyun government of tho Dehli province 
Two other Akbari parganas of Sambhal — Kdbar and Sirsdwan seem also to have 
contributed villages towaids tho formation of Richha. But when Richlia was 
formed is a matter of doubt. We fiist hear of it when Nawab Faiz-ullah Khdu 
(1774-941, in whose fief of RAmpur it lay, severed a poiLion of its aiea as 
material for his new paigana of Chaumahla At tho cession to the Company 
.(1801) it was included in the district of Bareilly, and when in 1233-34 a 
northern division was detached fiom that district, Richha uas detached uith it. 
In 1841-42, however, the pargana and the rest of the new dnision were lean- 
ne^ed to Bareilly , and since then Richha has been affected by no territorial 
.readjustments. 

Saneha, a pargaiiah of the Aonla tahsil, is bounded on the north-east 
by paiganah and tahsil Karor, and on the uoith by parganah aud tahsil 
Mirganj, the fiontiei being sometimes foimed by the fickle bed of the Ram- 
ganga , on the west by parganah Aonla of its own tahsil, the boundary hei e 
and there coinciding with tho coiusos of the Aril aud Katra , on tho south by 
the Budaun district , aud on the east by parganah Baba of its own tahsil. Its 


total area, according to the official statement of 1878, was 83 square miles 
and 163 acres, a measurement more than two miles less than that of the 
scontifio but earlier revenue survey. Details of this aiea and also of the 
population will be hereafter given. The paiganah contains 259 estates or 
mahdlsy distributed amongst 126 Tnauzas or villacfcs 

Saneha lies in the alluvial plain of the RAmganga, and is therefore as 

PnTsioAL FEATuaEs. any whorc. The highest 

, j .v ... Fatehgani 

bcs.do the Anl, and fte lowest 620 feet at Kedna Shad.pur bes.de the Bajha. 

A map attached to the settlement report makes some attempt to dmde the 
parganah mlo three pa.allel belts rnnnmg north-west and senth-east Th! 
belt nearest the Rdmganga ,s ea.led Uddrr or r.ver Bats, anrll!; oto 

h27h7 "b™ the t^r b i>e adopted 

also. Bnt the whole parganah m m truth a nver-flat, .and the so-caW 
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And Ban^ir. 


Upland tracts arc at most slightly-raised terraces marking levels formerly 
vnshrd by tlio rner 

Tlie 1 liudir belt vlucli immediateh* adjoins the Eiimganga is extremely 

^ fertile, tbonghless fertile than the correspond. ng tract in par- 

g.mahs Aonla and Saranh. The height of its vntcr-lcvid 
renders irrigation needles'?, even for sngarcano ; and manure is little used, cveopt 
for garden produce. But the kh.ddir sometimes suffers from a superfluity of 
vater. It IS damaged occasional floods, vhich leave, hovever, ricli allu\ial 
deposits It vas perhaps the fear of these floods that thirty years ago nhan- 
dnnt d the tract to the occup.ition of coarse marketable grasses. Buttho margin 
cf cuUivction has sinco then descended, the bulk of tlio khddir is nchly culti- 
^ated, and rents arc steadily rising 

Though called hangar h} the map just mentioned, the second holt is in 
^ the settlement report itself styled old khddir. Adjoining 

the khadir, on tho west, it resembles that tract in many of 
its qualities It in fact merely represents a similar but older deposit of tho 
same rner Its fertility is high d\’’atcr being near tho surface, irrigation is 
not absoliiteh requiiite, and is practised only in je.ars of drought. 

The third and mo^t vcslcrly is also tho most backward tract. It continues 
its enur'o nortli-vestwards into pargnnah Aonla, vhcrc, as hero, it is named tho 
“ 2ri(l ( ! i=s b ing.ar.” Ton.ards the hanks of the Anl largo patches of dhdk junglo, 
thf onU fur* St in the p irganah, are encountered. At tlio last settlement of land 
meinm (Ibo'}) this forest sfrcfclied for miles, Tiio d/it'd nas formerly cut every 
n 'irs fir tiul, vlule it*- leaics and gum u ere annually sold Bat vith 
til* n'l\frit of the r-nU' av filing her.imo more frequ'^nt, and tho last traces of 
v*' 111! d ii'M'i bi-fire lung disappear In this bolt irrigation is both required 
: i.J j r leti ><1 Tie Aril and vflis are tho pnncqial sources of tho water used. 

rxcltiuing tim Aril .and Bamgangn, vhich hound rather than enter the 
j ^ pargnnali, thcro arc no perenni.il streams But scicrnl old 

v.'itcr-bf aring beds of tho R.imganga meander across tho 
c nntri , 'tipplung m tlfir poi-Is it" onh largo nntur.al rc'cnoirs Amongst 
t’ > - 1 fd" [ rbap", bo rrtloncd the B.ajba and Andlinrija, wliicli, mIioh 

t; *'1 fio'. at nil, f *1 !tv jrr.m north to south the gi ncral slope of tho country. 
Tro Kla!. i> '■notl <■ r "ir.'ll vatcr-conr^e running in the "amo direction, and 
j 1 n nu lie .\r.l alnio;* opjoMto Atarclan'li (of Aonl.a;. All these streams 
r. ' M I'l t*.v> ' I th-' ‘■nrpbi., v.afers of the tortuous ArfI, tlio tvo former 

r’g It tu tl I!f»'^c;an;:.a 

li 'r'.!*". o'*!! n n i! sarn fi< — di£'n’i7;{1oam),M/i//iydr ((lay),and War 
it Tt'*" ciiUi' at<'d area is returned ns containing 55'2 

' j/- c*"'.!. of Uj fir-t, 20 i of the £:cc*nd, and 114 of tho 


J Tl ■-< 
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last. Asmiglii bo expected iu n plain -wliere tlicxo are no largo towns, and 
^\llOlO but 8 6 per cent of tlio total area barren, tbe piodncts of tbo parganali 
aie almost wbollyagiicnltnral. The pimcipal ciops of the autumn harvest aro 
Mjra millet and rices, a second irv place being taken by iinizo, millet, 
and cotton. Of the 15,130 acres cultivated for the spring liai vests, 12,031 are 
returned ns soun with ulieat; and the area of other crops is comp.ii ntively 
insignificant Local produce finds here .a readier sale than in most parga- 
nabs, for Sancha possesses more than the usual number of maiket Milages 
and more than the usual inilengo of comniiinioatious The chief places 
aro Ahganj,^ Gaini, Bliamaura, and Dashdratgau] At the last named is a station 
of the Ouclh and Rohilkhand Iiailuav, winch passes due cast and west thiough 
tlie heart of tho paigauali Each of the two halves into winch it bisects S.ineha 
is traversed by a road luninug soiifh-wcstw aids tow.ards Budaun Of theso 
tw'o highways, tho northern is nuiuetallod as far as Aonla in tho next pni gauah , 
but the southern is metalled throughout. 


Scftlcnicnt o f 
land revenue. 


The areas of tbe paigauali at the time of tho past 
and present rcienuo settlemouts may be thus conipaicd ' — ■ 




At last settle- 

B 3 measure* 

lucrcaso pei 

Dct lease per 



nicnt 

meut 

cent 

cent. 



Acres 

Acres 



Total nroa 


62, Sol 

68 307 

09 


Revenne free 


4,610 

2,8SS 


3G 

Barren 

<•4 

4,022 

4,006 

14 5 


1 

' Old unstc 

67,aa2 

7,658 

1 

6C a 

Assessable , . J 

* Ne^v fallow „ 

1,0.14 

190 


81 G 


1 Cultivated 

26,044 

1 38,095 

40 S 



1 Total 

44,aio 

46,843 

»*4 



The increase of cultivation w'as, ^s alicady noted, chiefly in the khddir 
tract. Of the cultivated aiea, 27’6 per cent, is returned ns w.atorcd. 

The current settlement was oftectod by Mr S. M. Moons His general 
system of assessment has beon noted above,” and wm need bore givo only tbo 
special details affecting tins paigauali. Dividing Saiieha into ihieo circles, 
corresponding w-itb tbe tiacts alioady desonbed, be assumed tbo follow mg loiit- 
rates for the v.arious soils of oaoli . — 


Soil. 

Circle I , Khadu . 

Circle II , Old 
khddir 



Rs a p 

Rs a, p. 

Dumat 

f Irrigated 
( Unirrigatod 

4 8 0 

4 12 0 


1 Irrigated 

1 Unirrigatcd 

3 8 0 

3 14 0 

EJntr 

( Irrigated 

1 Unirrigatcd 

3 4 3 

3 G 0 


Ks 

4 

a 

,a 


1 > 

0 

0 

rf 

0 

« 

0 


souls only. 


— or Its housc-t-ax in uciouiJii lot 

to be described in a separate Gszclteer article. 

.11 Ic > n 

’ Supiix p. 012 


ns Ind no 
IU 1S7_’ to 
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Tlio application of those rales to the assossahlo area gave tho parganah a 
gross rental of Rs. 1,47,425. Dcduccil fiom this sum at 50 per cent, tho 
demand would have reached Its. 73,712. Tlio figiiro actually proposed Mas 
Bs. 73,230, or, including the 10 per cent, cess and fees (yiaznUia) on rovcnuc- 
froo lands, Bs 81,135. The icsults .and incidence of the non demand ma} bo 
thus compaicd with those of tho old : — 



iNCini Ntr n i* Aoni ov 

Total crvAtiD, 

Scltltmcnt 

Citlttvulal area 

/J.trw/i/c arta 

Ti'id 

area 

( XCJ UDINOCLSsrS 

t 


Initial 

Fiiml 

Initial 

I'lllol 

Initial 

rinn! 

Initial 

linal 

i 



Its n p 

Ur a p 

its n p 

Its 0 p 

lie n p 

Ps 


Pormer ... 
Present ... 

■ 

1 7 9} 

2 111 

1 4 ej 
««* 

13' 

1 12 r 

0 14 8i 

• •• 

1 0 nj 

I s ei 

C5,0S7 

» • 


Increase ... 

««« 

0 10 li 

• »» 

0 e 

»»l 

o 

■ 



Proprietary body 


The increase, 42 per cent., was justihed by tho largo .ad\nnco in cultna- 
tion, and mot M'lth few or no objections fiom tho landholders concerned. 
Though not yet finally sanctioned by Got ornmont, Mr. JIocn'»’ demand is still 
in force. A slight modification had in 3878-79 reduced it to Bs 73,073. 

The proprietors who pay tins demand are, as usual m tho Aonla t.ahsil, 
chiefly Bajputs. Amongst their tenants Kisans, 
Murfios, and j^ajputs predominate. The .average cul- 
tivator’s holding, including land tilled by the proprietors themselves, is 3 6 
acres. The sum paid ns rent, not including such land, was in 1872 returned 
by village papers as Bs. 1,14,207. The census of tho samo year, adding 
manonal cesses, increases that figure to Bs. 1,33,832. 

The transfers uhich during the term of tho last settlement partially 
changed tho proprietary body may bo shonn ns 
follows • — 


Ahenations. 


Description of transfer. 

Aren. 

Government 

domnntl. 

Transfer 

1 price. 

Average per 
acre. 

i 

By private sale 

Mortgage ... 

Auction by deciccs of Court ... 

A r p, 

0,246 0 20 
6,161 0 20 
7,401 0 0 

Es a p 

9,628 16 6 
0,817 2 1 
7,902 11 2 

Ep a p 

70,944 is 0 
48,946 0 0 
66,689 0 0 

Es a p. 

7 10 0 

7 16 1 

7 7 5 
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find 18,686 as engaged in occnpations unconnected witli agricultnre. The . 
educational statistics, which aie confessedly inipeifoct, show 782 males as 
able to lead and wnte out of a total male population numbeiing 30,822 
souls. 


In the Institutes of Akbar (1596), Saneha or Saneya iS entered as a pav- 
ganab or mahdl of tbe Bad^yiin government and 
Debli province. Including as it then did parganab 
Balia, its aiea was about 94,256 acres, and its rental about 32,893 lupees. 
Whence its name was derived is unceitain, but perhaps, like that of Ajiion, 
from some village since effaced by the B^mganga Balia was transfen ed to 
Karor by the Eohillas (1748-74), and thus shorn Saneha was ceded to the 
British. It was included in its pieseut district of Bareilly, and, before 1813, 
in its present tahsfl of Aonla. Since that time its teiii tonal changes have been 
insignificant. 

Saeauli, the capital of the paiganah so named, is a small town on the 
nght bank of the Rdmganga, 28 miles west -noith- west of Bareilly. The 
population m 1872 amounted to 4,885 souls. 

The river face of the town is opep, but its other sides are picturesquely 

The numcnlous scorpions and flanked by gloves The neighbouring 

ofNirgan Sbab’s tomb village or subitib of Shahpur is perhaps a memorial 

of the Musalman mendicant Nirgan Shdh, whose tomb confers on Saiauli no 
little local celebrity. The masonry walls aiound the sepulchre have fallen 
into ruin, and abound with scorpions about two inches long from head to 
tail. “ It 18 a curious fact,” writes Mr. B T, Atkinson, “ which I have heard 
vouched for by several visitors to tbe place, that these scoi pions will permit yon to 
take tbein in youi hand and carry them away for a distance, and will not 
use tbeir sting The guardian of the tomb considers tbeir innoeaousness is 
due to the all-pervading sanctity of tbe fakii who is buried there , but tbe 
fact IS undisputable, however we may canl at tbe reasons foi it given by the 
residents. A good account of these insects and of seveial expeiiments instituted 
regarding their harmlessness was published m the coriespondence columns of 
the Delhi Gazette in 1867. The authol of the article has since assured me that 
from subsequent expeiiments he has no doubt that from some reason oi other the 
Ecoi pions of Saranli have lost the offensive power which is readily oxerc’sed by 
their brethren in a illages not half a mile off.” The same fact is vouched for by 
Mr. E Stack These scorpions aie probably disaimed for exhibition in some 
manner which a snake-chaimer could explain, 

Saranli has a first-class police-station, a distnct post-ofiice, a mud-built 
hostel (sartu), a village (balkabandi) school, and a market held tnice iveekly. 
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The CL'^nicidgri Act (X5. of l8oG) is in force licio ; nnd dnring 1877-78 tlie 
house-tax thereby imposed, together ^^itll miscenancous receipts and a balance 
from the preceding year, ga^ e a total ineomo of Ks. (521. Tlic expenditm o, 
whicli uas chictly on police, consemanoy, and public uorks, amounted to 
Es. 419. In the same year the toun contained 509 bouses^ of Mhicli 384 wove 
assessed with the tax : the incidence being Re. 1-8-1 poi house assessed, and 
■^ 0 ^ 0-1-10 per head of population. 

The town is said to have been founded by Surji, a Brahman woman 
belonsimg to one of the Piindo families so nuiuoroiis m 

n * O O 

the vicinity. She leccivod the site fi om some Delhi em- 
peror in reward for food supplied during a" campaign to his troops ; and 
is the reputed ancestiess of seicral Biahmans still Jiving in the village. 

Sabadli, South Sarauli, or Baisii, a paiganah of the Aonia (ulisil, is 
bounded on the north by paiganah and tahsll Mil ganj, the boundaiy at limes 
and places comcidmg with the capi icions com so of the Riimgiinga , on iho 
noith-west by the Natue State of Rampur , on tlio south-west by Iho Aiil, 
which divides it from Badaun distiict and parganah Aonia of its oivn ialisil ; 
and on the east again by jiargauah Aonia Its total area, accouling lo Iho 
official stsrtement of 1878, was 59 square miles nnd 348 acios, and, uccnidlng 
to the scientific but earhoi rovonuo smvoy, about lOOucios loss. Dolnils oJ' 
this area, and also of population, will bo hoi enftor given. The pargaimh con- 
tains 95 estates (mahdl) distiibuted amongst 56 villages (vinnza). 
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Rivers and reservoirs. 


It is, indeed, the want of irrigation which leaves the parganah in its some- 
what forlorn condition. Visiting it in time of drought, 
Irrigation. Moens wrote : — “ In parts I found great tracts of 

sand drifted into ridges. The soil was too loose to admit of merhs (low walls) 
to demarcate the fields, and only a few straggling feeble stumps of hdjra showed 
that the land was not barren. A branch /? om the Ramganga canal, ^ passing 
through the parganah, xoonld change it into a garden. Population is abundant, 
the cultivators are laborious ; the will is there, nothing is wanting but the water. ‘ 
Well- irrigation, where the depth of water, as here, is such as not to 
admit of the use of a dhenkali (lever), is a long process, and the labour at the 
cultivator’s command is limited. A canal would enable the villagers to iirigafe 
their whole rabi (spring crop) by flow m three or four days. The amount of 
rabi would be largely increased ; cane and cotton cultivation would rapidly 
extend ; and the nature of the soil would be gradually improved from the 
manure which it would be worth the cultivator’s while to expend on the land, 
and from the deposits left by the water ” 

The depth of water from the surface is in the uplands from 16 to 26 
feet, but in the R6mganga basin from 6 to 8 feet only. 
The existing means of irrigation are wells, ponds, 
and rivers The first-named are generally woiked with bullocks and leathern 
buckets. Of the second the chief is the natural lagoon, known as the Gauh&ni 
jhil at Lilaur. This, as already mentioned (page 529), retains water through- 
out the year. In the rains its surplus waters sometimes find their way to the 
Pairiya. Lilaur is said to be mentioned in the Mah^bhdrata; and amongst 
artificial tanks is one of equally ancient traditions, the Xdi Sfigar, near Rdm- 
nagar.* The rivers are the Aril and its affluent, the Pamya, which both 
form for some distance the boundary with Aonla. Just before reaching the 
frontier the Aril is reinforced by the Gangan, which, as the most important of 
the two, should by rights give its name to the united stream.^ In the par- 
ganah itself the Aril’s tnbutaries are little more than elongated ravines, 
often overgrown with bushes or grass. The Khfira water-couise is the only 
one which bears a name. At Islampur-Dalippur, in this parganah, the Aril is 
dammed for iirigation.^ 

Though it possesses several indigo factories worked by natives, the par- 
ganah can boast no important or pecuhar manufactures. 
Its products are, as elsewhere in tahsil Aonla, almost 
limited to those of the soil. Of the total cultivated area 62 25 percent, is sown 

* For an account of Ramganga Canal schemes see above, pp S64-6C. ’See article on 

3 Poc Bome account of the Gangan and Gfingan Canal vide supra, pages 260 
* See Mr. Stack’s description of the Anl irrigation, article on tahsil Aonla, 


Products and marts. 
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•iMih autnmn and 37*75 Avitli spnng crops. Amongst the former the principal 
Efaples are hdjm (35*02 per cent.), jodr (6 35), cotton (5*72), and ncc (5*51) ; 
amongst the latter, wheat (29*73 per cent.) The markets, held twice \^cokly 
at Sarauh and Harddspnr, m the parganah itself, and at Gurgdon, just over 
file border in Aonla, provide a sale for local produce. Edmnagar of this pa r- 
ganah is more remarkable for its antiquity than for any trade which it possesses. 
In outlets for trade Sarauh is the poorest parganah of the district, Eoads it 
has noue,^ and the Etimganga is navigable only in the rams 


Clossificahon of area OOmpai ative sts 

measurements may be shown 


in acres as follows 


At Inst se 
meat 


settle- At present Increase per Decrease per 

at settlement cent cent. 


Total area ;;; 
noTcnuc-freo 

Birrcn, 

? t. f Old waste 
fc g < New fallow , 

^ (.CuUlvntod ... 
— . Total 


Acres 

S7,6S7 

1,637 

6,969 

8,611 

1,186 

13,326 

29,021 


« ft W 

settlement 

Acres. 

38,091 

2,014 

4,167 

3,218 
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28,491 

31,990 


untavcd, to the Nawfib of Elimpur 
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on toAii 
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The application of these rates to the assessable area gave for the parganah 
an estimated gross rental of Es 84,059 ; and deduced from this sum at 50 per 
cent , the demand would have reached Es. 42,029. The amount actually pro- 
posed was Es 45,400, or, including the 10 per cent, cess and fees (iiazrdna) on 
revenue-free lands, Es. 49,940 The results and incidence of the new demand 
may be thus compared with those of the old : — 



Former . 
Present . 

Increase 


INCroE^OE PEE ACRE ON 

Totae demand, EV. 

Cultivated area. 

A<ises3ahle area 

Total area. 

OLUDIMJ 

CESSES. 

Initial 

Final 

Initial 


Initial ] 

Final. 

1 

Initial. 

Final 

Rs, a p 

Es a, p 

Es a p 

Es a p 

Rs a. p 

Es a p 

Es 

Es 

1 15 6 

1 6 2 

1 4 10 

1 3 9 

10 2 

1 0 7 

38,004 

37,868 


I 12 0 


1 8 11} 

•«« 

1 4 11} 

1 

46,400 _ 



0 6 2 } 



0 4 4i 



The new demand awaits final sanction by Government, but is provisionally 
in foice. A slight modification had, in 1878-79, reduced its total to Es 45,370. 

Amongst the propnetois who pay this revenue Rdjputs are the loading 

„ . , , . caste } whilst among their tenants Kisdns, Ahlrs, Cha- 

Propnetors and tenantry 

mars, Brahmans, and Kajputs predominate. Of the total 
cultivated area 3,004 acres are tilled by the proprietors themselves, 17,638 acres 
by tenants with nghts of occupancy, and the remainder by tenants-at-will. The 
average cultivated holding measures 3 9 acres. The actual rental of the par- 
ganah by village papers, v ithout allowing for the hypothetical rent of lands 
tilled by the propnetois themselves, is returned in the settlement report as 
Es 75,205. But the census of 1872, while professmg to add manorial cesses, 
understates the figure at Es 50,180. Dunng the term of the last settlement 
lents appear to have remained almost stationary, notwithstanding a great 
advance (44 per cent ) in pnees. 

Throughout that term tiansfers of land were rare. The actual statistics 
Alienations are as follows — 


Nature of alienations 


Sales ... 

Mortgages , . 

Auctions by decrees of court 



Eevenue de- 
mand 

Pnee. 

Bs. a. p 

2,766 7 3 
6,629 14 2 

6,708 I 8 

Bs, a p 

23,202 0 0 
49,770 0 0 
39,161 6 9 



8 6 1 
7 4 0 
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History 


In the Ain-i-Alharif Barslr, which derived its name from a village still 
existing in the modern parganah, was a mahdl of the 
Baddjun government and Dehli province. Its area was 
about 379,188 acies, and its rental about Rs 53,685. It then, and for some 240 
years afterwards, included teriitory both north and south of the Rdmganga. But 
in 3835, North £arauliwas transferred from Moradabad, m which theparganah 
had been included at cession (1801) to Bareilly; and Sarauli was thus divided 
into two separate parganahs lying in separate distncts. In 1842, however, the 
latter barrier was removed, and South Sarauli followed North into Bareilly, ^e 
vicissitudes of North Sarauli, and its final absorption in Mirganj, have been 
elsewhere descnbed.^ That absorption has left its southern sister in undisputed 
possession of the title Sarauli. In 1861 a large portion (20 villages) of both 
Saraulis was ceded to the Naw^b of E&mpur, in recognition of his services 
during the great rebellion ; but two villages were at the same tune added to South 
Sarauli from eleswhero The parganah is still sometimes called Barsir. 

Seni'HAL, a small market town of pargana Nawdbganj, stands in the fork 
formed by the junction of the Churaili and (rirem right distributaries of the 
Bahgiil canal, about a mile distant from each. It lies 16 miles north-east of 
BareiUy, and contained in 1872 a population of 4,210 inhabitants. 

Senthal has an elementary school, and can boast a fair number of brick- 
built houses. Its market is held twice weekly , and a 
fair assembles yearly at the tomb of the religious men- 
dicant Chiragh Ah Sh4h This gathering, which begins on the 1st of Karttik, 
(October-November), and lasts a week, is much frequented by Muhammadans, 
and especially by Muhammadan courtezans {taivdif). 

The Ohaukiddn Act (XX. of 1856J is_in„fpjce-at Senthal During 1877- 
Hoase-tar house-tax thereby imposed, together with minor 

receipts, yielded a total income of Rs 215. The expen- 
diture, which was chiefly on police, amounted to Bs. 264. In the same 3 *ear 
the town contained 901 houses, of which 400 were assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Re. 0-9-8 per house assessed, and Re. 0-0-11 per head of 
population. 

The town was gi'anted by one of the Dehli emperors to a certain Sayyid 
Amdn-ullah, and contains a large number of his reputed 
descendants. 

Sha'hi, a small town of parganah Mirganj, stands on the left bank of the 
West Bahgul river, 17 miles north-north-west of BareiUy. The unmetalled Ime, 
which near Fatehganj West leaves the Bareilly-Moradabad road for Shishgarh 

^Sce article on Mtrganj pargannh. 


Pair of Chiragh Alt. 
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nnd "Rndavpiiv, is lieve joined by a similar line from Babeil The town in 1872 
contained 3,771 inhabitants. 

The site of Shdhi is flat and, except when the Himdlayas are visible, nn- 
The HimniaTos as 5 but the following description from Seber’s Journal 

seen from Shiihi. gPow how magnificent a background that gigantic range 

sometimes lends the town. “ The nearer hills,'’ he wiites, “ are blue, and in 
outline and tints resemble pretty closely, at this distance, those which close m 
the vale of Ohvyd Above these rose whftt might, in the present unfavourable 
atmosphere, have been taken for clouds, had not then seat been so stationary, 
and thou outline so harsh and pyramidal, — the patiiaichs of the continent, 
perhaps the surviving rums of a foimer world, white and ghstenng as alabas- 
ter, and, even at this distance of probably one hundred and fifty miles towering 
above the nearer and secondary range as much as these last (though said to be 
seven thousand six hundred feet high) arc above the plain on which we were 
standing. I felt intense delight and awe in loolung on them, but the pleasure 
lasted not many minutes. The clouds closed in again, as on the fairy castle of 
St. John, and left us , but the foimer giey cold horizon, gliding in the green 
plain of Rohillvhand, and broken only by scattered tufts of pipal and mancro 
trees.”^ 

The town itself is not imposing It has a few bnck-bmit houses and a 
Buildings and house- fair-sized Hindu temple, a first-class police-station, paiganah 
~ school, and native bostol (snrrii) But the great majority of 

its buildings are mud huts with tiled loofs A market is held twice weekly , and 
the Chauldddri Act is, as at the place last-named, in force During 1877-78 the 
proceeds of the house- tax and other receipts gave a total income of Rs. 488. 
The expenditure, chiefly on police and conseivancy, amounted to Rs. 429. 
In the same year the town contained 545 houses, of which 440 were assessed 
with the flix ; the incidence bemg Re. 1-0-8 per house assessed, and Re. 0-1-11 
per head of population. 

Till the opening of the current settlement, Shuhi w'as the chief town of 
an ancient parganah which had existed m the time of 
Akbar ^ It was at ono stage of its existence (1813-24) the 
head-quarters of a tahsll. 

Sheugauh— S ee K&bak 

SnEBPOR Kala’x, or Gieat Sherpur, so far justifies its title that it is tlio 
largest town in parganah Puranpnr. It stands at the end of a cross-country 
track fiom Puranpnr, somewhat over two miles distant from that wllage and 
about 58 miles east-north-east of Bareilly. It contained in 1872 a population 
^ A'arraUcc, I, 248, November IStli, 1824, ShiUi ' Sec article on parganah jl/irjan; 
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of ",7 12 inlirbitants, anJ bas a market Um'cc weekly, but is in no otboi respect 

1 (. niarl^ablc. 

Si'isncAniT, tbe cbiof town of parganali Sirsauan, stands on tlio 
nnmetalled Sbalii and Gudarpur road, 31 miles nortb-nortli-ncst of Bareilly. 
About a mile to its east flows tlic Kuli brook; and about a mile to the west 
lies tlic B.unpur frontier. The population amounted in 1S72 to 3,8G3 souls. 

“ SLi'hgarb. ’ writes Hcber 10 182 * 1 , “is a pool Milage, on a trifling 

elc\ at ion, wliicb IS conspicuous in tins le\el counts' 
.‘'itc 'c<iarr, ’ * , , , 

Jt has a ruinous fort on its sunnmt, and altogether, 

with the greit ‘:iiiTounding flat, and the blue hills behind it, put me m mind of 

' ''une \ icw - of riluuldhn ’ 

Sln'sligarli Ins n third-rlnss pohcc-station, a district post-office, and a 
EiiiMi'.c lif'u'c- ‘station of the Gieal Trigonometrical Sunov. Its niaikct is 
held twice weekly. The Chaukiduri Act (XX. of, 1856) 
n 111 force and during 1877-78 the house-tax therohy imposed, together wath 
mi'K IlTneot!'. reoupt-, and a balance from the preceding scar, jiddcd a total 
m< oiue of B-. 120 The expenditure, which was chiefh on police and coinor- 
\ un \ , anuiuntod to R' 321. In the same \car the town contained 700 house':, of 
wlmli 1 17 were a'-'c-scJ with tlio tax , the incidence being Rc. 1-4-5 per house 
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of m 11 or'^t'M foi Trmi-' of n’votuK' Tin > now liolil hnt 27 in 

ll{(> n('i/:li!'t'iirlu>fnl of Sliii’ijitiii. wlirro lluw Ino. .unl ill' ir clii' fnm I’irl-i!> 
»:'in"Ii, Inuiwn, ilioii^li noi ollicrilh nTfioni.-( <1, jJ/ijn (tf S1iu‘i|>un ’ 
Sn^iAUVs or Sir‘'\();', tlio p n;: m ili ol (lie Jinrnlh (li’-lnct, is 

n ]nr{ of t ili*-]! I’lluii It Itouiiih 1 «in tlio norili It\ pTr-^iinli Clniiiii ilih of 
it*; own tih il • (Hi ilio nnrili-\\< ‘■t In tli«> n iinc ‘■i it-* ol K uiipiir , on tlio ^cnitli 
I'V pnr,':inili nii'l < ih'-il , iiul on lit' Ii-i T-t In inr^Mii ill Kil.ir (>r 

il ' o\\ 11 t 'll','. il A' onlin io li,i' oUn nl 'lot-ini'nl of lS7S. il i i>nl uin il oi 
‘-'■jtnr.’ null ntii) ”7'' t ri • Iml n • < r lin;' to tlf . tiIpt ro^< ruii 'iiriM '’onio 
t('r< ' I* ^ 1 1 (‘ il< *'1 I- ol ifi 1 flit 111 -In 1 l.\ 'tj. •-I <!'■ iit"Mt ‘•III \ , nritl of 

jM'piilnt joti li\ i!i( 0 'i-ti . Will I c' li- r< iil< r 'll",,)) 'j li • jm o ui ili out iitis 
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Sirsawan to call on Boulderson and Heber. The dispute, it will be remembered, 
w as ingeniously settled by the Bishop himself. ^ 

Not quite a quaiter of Susa wan is barren and waste ; and of the 
cultivated area a larger proportion (61 7 per cent ) is watered than in any 
other parganah of the district. The same area shows 56 6 per cent, of 
loamy (dimat), 40‘9 of clayey {matfiydr\ and 2 5 of sandy (bhiir) soils. Of 
natural beauties, unless crops and planted groves can be included m that term, 
Siisawan has nothing to show. In summer, when the crops are otf the ground, 
and haze obscures the distance, it might be hard to find a balder and more unlovely 
tract. But on a clear winter morning the snowy Himdlaya lends a noble 

Econoaiicai, vEATunEs background to its gieon cornfields and sombre mango 
Products orchards Its crops aie the parganah’ s only noticeable 

pioducts. In autumn the principal growths aie nces, the tall millets maize, 
juai, and bdjra, and cotton ; in spring wheat, and next, after a long interval, 
giam. There is but one road to provide an outlet for the surplus gram This, 
the umuetalled Shdlii and Budarpur line, canies local pioduce either north- 
waids to the chief town Shishgaih or southwards to Bareilly. The weekly mar- 
kets at several villages besides Shishgarh supply the simple needs of the inhabi- 
tants Amongst such places may be mentioned Mdnpur, Sahoia, and Jafarpur 
Ball. 

. . , , The areas of the parganah, accoiding to the surveys 

Areas of settlement survey. . , , , . . i 

of the past and present settlements, may be thus com- 

paicd * — > 


Settlement. 

UnassessabU 

Assessable 

Total. 

Uevenwe- 
i free 

Barren 

1 

CuUurablc 
w IlStC 

Cultivated 

Total 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 


1,664 1 

2 471 

3,603 

^11 

26,014 

30,139 

Present . . 

269 

2,866 

2,120 


17,604 

20,798 

Difference 

—1,385 

+ 394 

—1,383 

— C,997 

—8,350 

—0,341 


The large decrease in total and assessable area is due to the grant, after 
the gieat rebellion, of 21 villages to the Nawdb of Rdmpur. If we exclude 


‘ “ lie Cthe Nnwab of RSmpur) maintained that the proposed work vonld drown some of his 
Tillages "We iicnt in the afternoon to see the plate, and I endeavoured by the help of a ver^ rude 
extempore levelling instrument, made of the elephant ladder, four bamboos, and a weighted 
string, to ascertain the real course the water would take, and how high the dam might be raised 
without danger or mi“chicf My apparatus, rude as it avns, was viewed with ranch wonder and 
rcitrence bj tlic^e simple people , and as 1 kept on the safe side, I hope 1 did some good, or at 
lei't no harm, by nij advice to them The ratyaCs ol the Nawfib indeed, ns well ns the Hiija and 
Ins sous, professed themselves perfectlj satisfied with the line proposed.” — Journal, Vol. I-, 
chap 17. 
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llicsc villages from cousidoialion, we shall still find a slight falling oflF m 

assessable, hut at the same time a slight incieaso in cultivated area 

The oiirrcut sottloinoiit was effected by Mi. F W. Poiter, under the 

supoi vision of Ml S M Moens. As in Kdbar, division 
Tho current settlement i i 

into oiiclcs of .nssossincut was found unnecessarj, and 

the crop rent-rates assumed for tho puiposo of ascertaining the gross rental 

ere tho same as in that paignnali(j v.) Applied to the area of each soil under 

each Cl op, these lates gave loam an average tout of Its. 5-2-6, clay of JRs. 3-13-4, 

and sand of Rs 2-10-7 per acre 

AVlicthei recko ned b} crop or soil-rates, tho gross rental of tho assos- 

_ , sablo area did not exceed Rs 70,840, and deduced 

Demnnu 

from this sum at 50 per cent , the demand would have 
reached Rs 35,420. It was actually fixed at Rs 36,910, or, including cesses, 
Rs 40,638 Tho result and incidoncc of tho noiv assessment may be thus com- 
paiod with those of tho old : — 


Sctllomciil, 

1^0rDC^CE TER ACnc ON 

Total demand, 
(Exolodinq cesses), 

Culhvalcd area 

Assessable area 

Total area 

I Iiiifinl 1 

Final 

Jnjthl 

FjduI 

Imtja) 

1 Final 

Initial 

Final. 



Rs n p 

Rs. a p 

Rs a p 

Rs n p 


Eb 

Es. 

Former ,.. 


2 7 4 

2 1 9 

1 14 6 

1 13 0 


37,429 

38,274 

Present ... 


2 9 9 

t«« 

2 0 3 

• • 


... 

30,910 

DiRcreneo ... 

H 

0 2 5 

■i 

0 1 10 

ID 

0 I 0 

m 

— 1,364 


The figures hero given for tho past settlement are those of villages still 
forming pait of the paiganah. Had the villages since ceded to Rdmpur been 
included, tho decrease in total demand would of course have been far gi eater. 
It IS noticeable that SirsAwan is tho only Bareilly parganah in which the demand 
was not enhanced by resettlement. Until finally sanctioned by Government 
tho new demand is in provisional force. It in 1878-79 stdl amounted to 
Rs. 36,907. 

The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Jdts, Shaikhs, and 

^ , Kurmfs. As in KAbar, the zaminddn tenure is most 

Landlord nnd tenant ' 

common ; but in 6 or 8 villages the talukaddri'- also 

exists, Tho talukadArs are hens or assignees of the SirsAwan RAjas, who at one 

tune owned tho whole paiganah ^ Thoio .are no returns showmg what amount 

J Supra, p 017. “ Tenures.” • Page 618, 
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of land cliauged owners during the currency of the last settlement. Amongst 
tlio tenantry Kurmls, Kisdus, Mmaos, and Chamdrs are most numerous. Tlie 
gioss rental of the parganah accoiding to village papers was, probably on 
account of inaccinncy, omitted from the settlement repoit. But adding mano- 
rial cesses, the census estimated the sum at Es. 80,589 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Sirsfiwan contained 47 vil- 
lages, of which 14 had loss than 200 inhabitants , 23 belnccn 
Population, 200 and 500 ; six between 500 and 1,000 ; three between 

1,000 and 2,000; and one betueon 3,000 and 5,000 The total population 
numbered in the same year 21,986 souls (10,354 females), giving 647 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion thcio were 15,162 Iliudus, 
of whom 7,073 were females ; and 6,824 ]\Iu8almuns, amongst whom 3,281 
were females. Distiibuting the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shov\s 556 Brfihmans, of whom 253 were females ; 224 Raj- 
puts, including 86 females , and 186 Baniyas (80 females) ; whilst the great 
mass of the population is compiised m “ the othci castes” of the census leturns, 
which show a total of 14,196 souls (6,654 females). The principal Biahman 
sub-divisious found in this parganah are the Gaur, Kanaujiya, and Siiraswat. 
The chief Ediput clans aio the Chauhan, Gaur, and Katehriya. The Baniyas 
belong to the Agar\^Al, Mahai, and Ti'uwiila subdivisions. The most numor- 
.(jji^amongst the other castes aio the Mali (1,665), Chamiir (1,763), Kisdn 
( 2 , 165 ),' and- Kurmi (4,101). Besides these, the following castes, compiising 
less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah . — Koli, LohAr, 
Gadaiiya, Kayath, Kahar, Dhobi, Jdt, Baihai, Bharbliuiya, Ahir, Nai or Haj- 
j&m, Bhangi or Khakrob, Dnkaut, Gosdin, Sonai , Toli, Kahv dr, Nat, Ohhipi, 
Kumhdi, Gujar, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Bhat, Dhdnuk, and Darai. The Musalmans 
aio distributed amongst Shaikhs (6,489), Sayyids (7), and Eathdns (327), or 
cnteied as without distinction. 

The occupations of the p)3oplo aie shoWn in the statistics collected at the 
same'^ceusus From these it appeals that of the 

Occupations i i , nn 

male adult population (not loss than fifteen yeais of 
age*), 78 are employed in piofessional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 623 in domestic scivico, as personal seivauts, 
water-earners, barbers, sweepers, washeimen, &c. , 200 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping oi lending money oi goods, or the oonveyanco of men, 
animals, or goods ; 4,261 in agricultuial opoiatious; 1,369 in industiial pm- 
suits, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal Theie were 375 peisonsrotuiuodaslabouiois, 
and 114 as of no specified occupation. Talang the total population, irrespeotivo 
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of a^o or sex, tlie same loturns give 430 as landlioklci s, 12,808 as cul- 
hvators, and 8,748 as engaged m occupations unconnected .snth agriculture. , 
The educational statistics, wliicb are confessedly imperfect, show 118 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 1 1,632 souls 
The name of Sirs&wan is derived from that of the village so called, onco 
a part of the parganah. This village was included iu 
History to Rdmpur, and now beais the name 

of Mansiirpur ; but it was m ancient times the capital of the Sirsdwan Bkjas, 
chiefs of the Katehnya Rdjputs. In Akbar’s reign the then Edja removed his 
head-quarters to Shishgarh, the present parganah capital, tvhere his descendants 
shll reside. The Afn-i-AIJan in 1596 mentions Sirsdwan as a maJidl of the Sam- 
bhal government and Dehli province, with an area of 23,493 acres and rental of 
Es. 7,702. During the remainder of the Dehh domination, and throughout that of 
the Rohillas which followed, the Katehnyas still held their ground. On the fall 
of the Rohillas, and mtroduction of the Oudh rule m 1774, the parganah seems 
to have been partially or wholly included in the fief of Rdmpur, granted as 
consolation or conciliation to the Rohilla hfawfib Faiz-ulldh Khdn. He severed 
a laige portion of its aiea to contribute towards the formation of Chanmabla ; 
but on his death this portion of his fief was resumed by the Nawdb Vazir 
(17941. Seven years later, on the cession of Rohilkhand to the Company, Sir- 
siiwan was included in the Bareilly district, of which it has ever since formed 
part. At the earh er British settlements the Edjas of Shishgarh were still taluka- 
d.hs of all Sirsawan. But their large domains were sold or farmed for an ears 
of revenue , and in 1850 the farmers, who w'eie, as a rule, the headmen {mukad- 
dam) of the villages, were confirmed as proprietors. In 1860 about a third of 
the parganah, comprising 21 villages on its western border, were ceded to the 
Rawtib of R&mpur, in recognition of loyal services rendered during the mutiny. 

Tho small remnant now left of Sirsftwan might advantageously be united nitli 
Unbar. 

TrsuA, a village of paigana Faridpur, stands on the metalled Shdhja- 
lumpui road, 20 miles South-east of Baieilly. Its lands are bounded on the 
north-east by tho west Bahgul river, and their south-v estern cornei is traversed 

by tho Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway The population amounted in 1872 
to 1,121 souls. 

n !T uT pohos-stabon, a lostel (mrdi) for travellers, aoci 

maiUt ,oia hnoo weekly It was former by the headquarters of a parganah 

Ml a SI w ich boro its name, but was absorbed about 1825 in Faridpur. 

End of Volume V 
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Annnr ITaick D/iir r, IilRtonril ritcr, 5'! 

Kliiin, Governor of Ilnrtilh, 105, 
of.'; 

Alid-iir r?Tlifni Klinn, rebel Goe emoi of Bu- 
(Iniin, li;i I f-npcrhcdcd in Goa crnorsliip, i.>6, 
JO' 

Abiinsi caste, 4C 

Administrntiv e Rul)dirisinnB nnd elmnpcq 
ilnreln, nndann, U i , Ilijnor, 2.0S210, 
llari iIIa, 50n Wi 
AdAnnees to cullnnlnr«, OTS, 

Afplini'- )iA IJiAdiAAin, 102. 105 , in Barcill\ , COT 
See also Pii'/im:/ uid /{nhillnt 
A ft fill Kliftii, Kli" fijn, prefect {dmtl) ol Ilndaiin, 
115 

Afrilparh (oAsn, Ilijnor, .’171-72, Anifr Klifin 
deleated nl, I'l'i 
A f’nlpnrli pnrpana '1/170 
Ap irATfil, or /\par\\ 111 i IJniiiAns, <16, 21^8, fi'^l 
t'f 0 nli-o Bceiions on populiUion in jmrpnnili 
nrlicica 

Ap istili, n nriilininn fninl, 07C 
/Ipe of pop'iintlon, Jliidnnn, JJ , Tiijitor, 585 , 
IltireiilA 575. 

Apesi, jiolice outpost, Undniin, 1 
/April iiltiir il iinpicinents, llud nin 27 , Bijnor, 
270, IlnrdllA, 511 , cnstCP, 121, 127, (.21 
Apnenitnre, Undtinn, 25 32 , Ilijiior, 207-276 . 
Jiitrcillj, 511-07 

Aliiircastc, niuHuii, <16, JOI, 120 , Bijnor, 289 i 
niireillA, 581 

Alnri'it, or Alinr Innd, <10, 111 
AlmriAJir Clii'nirs, 5S1. 

Aliielilnlru, Adilcot, or HuniniAgnr, fortress of, 
on, COO 

Alilrcnsio, Biidnnn, 40 , flijiior, 289 , nnrciIlA, 
581, 70S , nnd see iilso populnliou sections in 
parganrili notices 
Alinmd of Kot, 111-12 
Alinind, tiunli of Saj^id, IGO 
Alimnd Klifiii Bangnsli defeats Snfdai Jang, 
108 

Ahmad Khan Ahdali, first iinnsion of, 107 , 
second invasion, 109, third nnd fourth invn- | 
Kions, 110 

Ain i-Akbnri, or “Institutes of Akbar its 
statistics for Bndniiii, 104 , for Bijnor, 
219-40, 34G , for Barcillj-, 601, 002 See also 
liistorlcal Rpetions of pargnnnb articles 
Aln-ud-dln, Klnrfija, prefect of BndauD, IIB 
Aj&on, an extinct parganah of Bared]} , 501- 
502, 789 

Ajajapal, king of Bndaun, reputed founder of 
tlic fortress and a temple, uO, 1S8. 

Ajwdm — see Aniseed 

Aklinr (emperor), Budaiin in the time of, 
103-04 , Bljnor, 346-348 , Bnrcilh, 654 
Akliaraliad, a a illagc of Bijnor, 179 
Akbnrabad parganah, Bijnor, 3'9, 385 


) /CkliiiTnpni 01 Beoli, foilress of, 97 
Al.i he-imwa, poet, Jifi 

Alnjnir, A illngc and police station in Budann, 
3, C 135 

Ala nd-din Khilji, emperor, Goa ernor of Bu- 
dilin, 9.5 iiG 

A14 iid-din Masatid, cmpcroi, 93-94 
Aln-ii<J dfn, Si}; id, emperor, retires to 
lliidaun, 100 , founds Al'ipnr, IIG 
Alicimiionp of land, Bndaun, 74 , Bijnor, 324. 
20, Bnrcilh, OID and see land-transfer 
ficctions in imrganali articles , 

All Ucg Giirgan, the Mughal, invades liohil- 
kli ind, <<C, 3 1 ), 050 
Aligarh district, 4 5, 10 
All Knii Khan, Goa ernor of Bareilly, 664 
All Mardaii, Persian Govcrnoi of Kandahar, 
151 

All Mnlnmniid, founder of thcRohilJapoAver, 
105 107, 118 111, C57-C61. 

All ih}ni l\han, (50 
Almas All, picfcct of Budauu, 116 
Alirar'iin fohneco, 270 
Amnllat oi ‘ Indian lahiirnnm,” 24, 2G5 
Aivina village, Bareill}, GOG 
Anililiora a illagc, Bijnor, 185 
Ainrncan Methodist Mission, branch of, afc 
Biidauii, 51, IGI , Bijnor, 302, B ireilly, 590 
Aniir Klifin the Pindfiii , Ins invasion, 36C-C1, 
G7C 

Amir Khusru, poems of, 65, 89 note, IGO, C49, 
C50 

Ainfi IJmr, Gorci nor of Budauii, 95, 164 
Ainri Ktrenm, 621 

Ainrolni parginali, Morndabad 11, 233, 

Amsot, a hamlet of Bijnnr, (85 
Aiiir/ li}, reign of during mutiny, m Budann, 
120, Bijnoi, 106, Bnicill},ca5 
Angirah, a Rraliman saint, 676 
Aliinml kingdom, Bndaun, 20 , Bijnor, 2G2 , 
Bnicillv, 63C 

Aniseed oi njwitin, 642 659 
Antiquitiea, 140, 167, 199, 221,414, 417, 439, 
440, 455, 4 j7, ISO, 487, 483, 096, 724, 748, 
701, 702, 770, 796, 797, 817 
AnGpslmhr in Bnlnndshnlir, 10 
Aiuoart — see Arlncai 


Aonla toAvn and mnnicipahtj in Bnreillv, and 
former capital of the Bolullas, 690-99 , 108 
349 648, aud passim m Baicilty notice. ’ 
Aonla lah-fl, 699 703 
Aonla tree, 265 
Aonla parganah, 703-10 
Apsan or Absara stream, Bareilly, S 2 S. 

Arnkh c.istc, 46, 681 
Aram, oinperor, 91 

Arcliitoctnre, domestic, 51-72, -°7 ^^''d 

for some account of pniiciti-al a-v' nc'! nl 
nionunicntp see art c C' < ’ i- otl 

toAAns, such ns Utid-m ■ ''“2 ' s-i-'e, 

Aonla, Bareilly, a id 11’ t’- « 
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Area and bonndaric'!, Bndaun, 2, Bijnor, 238 , 
IJareillj, 499 

Area, changes in, Budnun, 4 , Bijnor, 240 
Bareill)', 501 

Arhar pulse, 2C, 207,542, 557. And sec pro- 
ducts sections of parganah nrtiLles 
Arhwdi or mtiodri niullcl, 21, 5^8 
Aril 01 An rher, 10, 522, irrigation from, 
C99-70 1 , Aril-hridgc jiolice out jiost , Budaun,3. 
Asadpur, village nf Budnun, HO 
Asndpur jiargiinnli Budnun, 100.12 
Asnfpur village and rnihi n3-slntion, Budnun, 
14, 68, 143 

Asnf-iid-dauln, Nawftb of Otidli, reign of, 115, 

0 0 074 

Asnkn, coins of 0 13, 797, founder of Buddhist 
leniplc nt A hiclilmirn, 041 
Asscssineiil, priiiciides of, current in Budnun, 
09 , Bijiior, 319, i5nrcill\, 012 
Aswar iinlii, 6, 1 3 
Atnrclieiidi villnge, 701 
Atn, a Brfdininn saint, 676 
Andliiyn annas, 681 
Aulfii, of Eln, 4 

Aurangyeb, territorial changes in the reign 
of, 105, Bnreillv under, 055 
Autumn crops, 20, 567, 511 
Azim, sou of the Cliamberlnm Fateh Khfin, 
113, 104, 007 

Azfz Alinind of Sahss'san, 123 
AzJz Khfin of Bisnuti, 121 

J} 

Jbubar’s conquest of Ilinduslaii, 102 
Babrola (railnny-slation) in Biidaun, 13, 14, 
138, 011 

JiabU, ncncin, 22, 24, 27, 206 
Baclilial Bnjputs, 677 
Badfiyun — see Budaun 
Bndbnk caste, 45 

Bndr Islfim Ivlifiu appointed Governor of 
Kntnlnr, 107 

Badr-ud-din Saukar Uuuii, Governor of 
Bndaun, murder of, 93 
Bngliel Hfijputs, 43, 

Balichya caste, 46, 288, b£l 
Babcra tree, 205 
Balieri village, 710 
Baberl tolisfl, 71 1 

BaligOl river. East, Bareilly, 017 , West, 521 , 
Biiligtil canals, 620 
Bahlol, empeior of Delhi, 100, 102 
Balita police-station, 3 
Baingan or egg-frmt, 26 
Baingani tobacco, 270 
Balrfigis, religious mendicants, Bareilly, 691 
Bais Itfijputs, Budaun, 44 , Bircilly, 679 
Bfijliaor Andhaiiya water course, Budaun nnd 
Koreillj, 10, 13, 616 
Btijra, millet, 27, 267, 664 
Bakain or bakatjan tree, 22, 23, 206 
Baku do , 260 
Bi'ila llfio, 124 

Balai or Balirlii, n parganah of Akbnr’s reign, 
3, 601, 709, 808 

Ttalnlkhcrn or Bnlaiya-rasifipur, 711 


Balbin, Ghiyas-ud-dm, emperor, D4-6, C49. 
Bnlin village, Barcillv, 711. 

Balm parganah, 711-10 
Biilua lagoon, O^O 

Bdm, or eels, 21 , or stratum of stiff soil, 276 
BanibooSj 2 ’ 24, 206, 540 
Baiiiroh or Bamraiili village, Barcill), 710 
Ban rii cr, 261 

Bnimih or Jlmriia river, 260 
Bmbfr Deo, ancestor of Budnun Toninrs, 44 
Buiignr, or uplands, Bnnor, 241 , Bareilly, 605, 
Bangarii or f dsiifungar, fort in parganah Bu- 
daun, IOC 

Bingnsb I’aHifins of Budnun nnd Fnriikhabad, 
105 their defeat I>3 Itolnllas, lOS 
Baniv n castes in Budaun, 45, Bijnor, 288, Ba- 
reilly, 581 

Hunjarns, Biynor, 289, Bareilly, CSI 

/lor, Darqnd, nr banvan trci, 22-3, 205 

B ra Cliiliro, village of Budaun, 143 

Bnranttfir Baniv ns, 681 

Barnsaini Bnuiyns, 15, 681 

Buratcli cnsle, 46 

Bfirlm S ly V Ids, 100, 348 

Biraur stnam, Bareilly, 622 

Bnrnur village, Barcillv, 710 

Barbak Lodi of .Tuunpur. 104 

Bardmfir vviitcrc.mrsc, Bndaun, 10, 13, 13S, 

iJarei, Bnrni or Unroi brook, 742 

Bareli, sec Bnrcillv, 

Bareilly (Bareli) district, notice of, 49Q 847. 
For a brief slitcmcnt of the contents see 
page first mcnlionod 
Barcillv oi Bareli citv, 710-29 
Bargfijar Bjjpiits, 14, '77 
Bariiai caste 43 288, 081 
Bnrhfipurn town, Bijnor, 385. 

Birhapurn parganah, 386 91 
Ban caste, 24 45, 2S8, 681 
Baikcr, General Sir Itobcrt, Comniniidcr-in- 
Clilcf, Ills campaign in Kuliilkhand, 112, 113 
Barklicrn village, Baroilh, 729 
Bariev cnllivatiou 57,208,601 
Barna tree, 22 

Bni-ni or Bar-'ir, an Akbnri parganah, 3 
Hnrniir-', a thief caste of (ludh, 685 
Bnsluuiitgnnj, Bislmratgnnj, or Ahmadnagar 
V illage, Barcillv , 7 n 
Biislita tow II, Bijiior, 592 
Boslita jmrgannh, 3-3 97 
nasur caste, 15 

Bilclinin, escape of Sergeant-Major, 120 

Bedic caste, 45 

Ucl tree, 22, 2 4, 203 

Bcldnr caste, 288, 681 

Bcr tree— see .liiiube 

Beoli village ofpaigaiiah Snlnsi,9S 

Bcsiiji Pandit, Under of Marliitta forces, 112 

Blinbar forest in Bijnor, 211 

Bhadauriva Kajputs, 43 677 

Bhaddti or B'ladili caste, 288, 5B3 

U/iailua, n kind of fl->h, 21 

B lagwn caste, 45 

Bliagwun Dus, Hitja, prefect of Budnun, 116, 
Bhamsuiu or Buff do Wallow water-course, 10, 
13. 
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Bhakm nvcr, Bnreilly, S3l 
Bluiniori or Blmoiaura village, Bareilly, 730 
Bhinig or wild bemp, drug and rope made from, 
2GG 

Bliantu caste, 47, 

Blurs, 677 

Bliaibhunjiis or Bhnrjis, 43, 288, 681 
Blinroha or Bliaraulin villaco, Bareilly, 730, 
Bbdts in Bijnor, 290, Bareilly, 681 
Bhatii Rajputs, 43 
Blu'dars or BhfliaTR, 136, 577, 647 
Bhll3,312, 577 8, 647, 

BbilSua 01 MalavCa beau, 265. 

Bbilsa tobacco, 271-72 

Bliirnon jliil in pargaiiah Rajpura, IS 

Bhirauti village, 7, 121 

Bbitaura or Fateligauj West, 760, 761, battle of, 
672 

Bbojiipura village, 730 
Blirigii, a Brdhiiiau saiut, 675. 

Bbuinbar caalc, 21-8, 677. 

Bhukarlieri of Musaftarnngar, 238 
Bhuksa caste, 288 

Blitima Sanibalbora pargauali, Muzaffarnngar, 
238 

Bburc Kbdu, 127 

Bliuta or Dmiuedpur Bliutalia village, Bareilly, 
730 

Bilita Gosdiii, a town of Budnuii, 117, 143 
Bi]uor (Bijnaur) district, notice of, 237-498 
Bor a brief statement of the contenta see 
former page 

Bijnor, or Bijuaui town, 393 401 
Bijnor talisil, 401 
Bijnor pargauali, 402-08 
Bijoria or Bicliannn, 60J, 730 
Biliii of Jliirndabad, 2 
Bilram pargannh, 5 
Bilsnnda village, 730 

Bilsi town and municipality of Budaun, 3, 
144 

Binauar village, Budaun, 7, 145 
Birds of Bijnor, 263, Bareilly, 637 
Bisalpur town and mumcipalitj, Bareilly, 731- 
733 

Bsalpur, a parganah aud tabsil of Baroilly, 
734-40 

Bisdtis or pedlars, 43. 

Bisauli toun, Budaun, 146-47. 

Bisauh parganah, 147-641 
Bisbnoi sect, Bijnnr, 302 
Bohra caste, 46, 682 

Boisrngou, Captain, Ins snrccBsftil expedition 
ngamst tlio rebels in Bijnor, 3o9 
Bostnt or bauiint, a fish, JI, 629, 638. 
Bouldcrson, Mr, Collootor, 671. 609, 718 
Boundaries and aiea, Budaun, 2, Bijnor, 236, 
Bareilly, 600 See also parganah articles 
Brahmans, Budaun, 4, 42 , Bijnor, 2S5-JSG, 
Bareillj, 675-671., 

Bricks, 36, 261, 748, 821 

Bridges, Budaun, 16-17 , Bijnor, 259-260 , 
Bareillj, 632 

British rule, cession to, 116, .)5b, 675 , gradual 
restoration of, after the great rebellion, 
130, Obo, 692, 


«i« 

lU 

Brown, Air S , settlement of Sahaswan district 
by, 67-68, 232 

Budaun (Badayuo) district, notice of, 1-236 
For a brief statement of contents see page 
first mentioned 
Budaun city, 89, 104, 164-66, 

Budaun tabsil, 165 
Budaun parganah, 4, 1 66 71 
Buffaloes, wild 637 , domestic, 638, 543 
Biiildiug materials, Budaun, 36 , Bijnor, 281. 
Buildings, principal — see Gazetteer articles on 
the principal towns 
Buland Kb in, 673, 761 
Bullocks, 21, 538, 643 
Bundel or Bundela Rajputs, 677, 680. 

Burbpur paiganab, 408 14 

0 

Canals, absence of in Budaun, 13 Khob and 
Gfiiigan in Bijuor, 252-53 , Bnbgul, Kichaha- 
Dbora, Kniltvs ami Paha in Bareillj , 526 7 , 
projects for neu , from G.anges , Ramgauga 
and t-drdn, 264 6, 629-9 
Cantonments, Bareilly, 723. 

Cardaniums 334 

C.armicliael, Mr C P , Collector and Settle- 
ment Officer, Budaun, 68 , Ins settlement 
rcpoit, Budaun notice, passim , bis mutiny 
narrative, 117-132 
Carmichaclgaii], IBb 

Castes and tribes, Budaun, 42-45, Bijnor, 2S6- 
295, Bareilly, 5 75-5 SC 
Castles and houses, 61, 297, 68S 
Cattle, 21,262, 638, 643 , diseases of, 133, 341. 
Census statistic-, Bmlaun, 37-61 , Bijnor, 281- 
297 , BiueilJy, 571-587 
Central Prison, Barcillj, GOO 
Cesses, 320, bl 3 

Cesbiou to the Fast India Co , 116, 356, 675 
Cbab Malziidi, polite statiou, 162. 

Cbnliiubagli at Bisauli, 146 
Chnk or Cbik, 46, 682. 

Cbnlija fish, 21 
Cbamfii caste, 291, 683 

Champion, Colonel, invades Robilkliaud with 
Shtija ud-danla, 114, 6b8 
Ghana pulse— see Grim 
Cliandiuisi of Muradabad, 11, 11. 

Obandel Rajputs, 43, 677 
CImndpur town and municipality, Bijnor, 
414-16 

Cbuudpur tnhsfl, JIC 
Chfindpur pargiimili, 41b 421. 

Chnndi lulls, 214, 472 
Cbiopiir Milage, Budaun, 2, 171. 

Clinrsora lagoon, Budaun, 13 
Clinulmri Milage, Cl.S, 741, 

Cliaudlmrls or caste lieadmen, Budaun, 61 
ciiuiliil'i Rajputs, Budaun, 13, Bijuor, 286 28Si 
BarciHi , 577 

Cliauiualila pargiinab, Bareilly, 741-746. 

Cli uipatta weed, 639 
CUiusaini Biuijas, 45, 6S1. 

Cborii.-, bl5 

Cbliipi ca*-te, 15, 2SS,, 581. 

Cbimul, m.iusolciim vl, IbO. 
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China millet (canary-sctd), cullnation of, In 
Bareilly, 650 

Clntftl, spotted deer, 202, 537, 

Choiyn, brooks so called, 12, 137, 261 
Cholera, 133, 340, 043 

Christian population, Budann, 40 , Bijnor, 302, 
Bareilly, 690, note 
Chughfini bhaiklis, 47 
Chuka or ChauLa rner, Bareilly, 620. 

Chdnapnz or hnie-burners, 45, 682 
Chuya — see Choiyn 

Civil jurisdictions and district stalT, Bareilly, 
505 

Clarke, Mr. R H , settlement of Snhasnun j 
district by, 67-08 

Climate, Budann, 18, Bijnor, 201, Bareilly, 
634 

Clothing, 62, 689 
Coinage, 037. 

Coke, Brigadier-General, loads a column 
through Budaun, 131 

Collections of land revenue, Budann, 72 , 
Bijnor, 320, Bareilly, 014 
College at Bircilly, 295 

Communication, means of, Budaun, 14 , Bijnor, 
267 , Bareilly, 629 633 
Connecticut tobacco, 271-72 
Coriander crop, 642 

Cotton, cultivation of, m Budaun, 2S, Bareilly, 
666 

Court, Mr n , liis ShUisltcs of Bud ivu, 2, foot- 
note, and elsewhere in the Budaun notice, 
passim 

Courts, number and work of, G, 340. 6o5, 64 1 
Crime statistics, Budaun, 68, Bijnor, 307 , 
Bareilly, 699 
.Criminal classes, 47, 684 

Crops, principal in Budaun, 26 , in Bijuor, 
267 , in Bareilly, 641 

Cultivated area, 9, distribution of, in Budaun, 
76-76 , Bijnor, 310, table, Bareilly, 507 
Cultivated crops, Budaun, 26 , Bijnor, 267 , 
Bareilly, 641 

Cultivation — see Agriculture Increase of, 
25, 316, 668 

Cultivating classes, condition of, 180, 331, 627 j 
Coltivators, their rights and classes, Budaun, 
76, Bijnor, 326 , Bareilly, 627. 

Currency, 637 

Customs and habits of the people, Budaun, 
60 , Bijnor, 297 , Bareilly, 688-689 
Cutcherry road, Budaun, 16. 

D. 

Dabtura village and railway station in Bu- 
daun, 14, 172 
Dakaut— see JotishL 
Dalera caste, Bareilly, 5S4 
Balilgauj lagoon, 13 

Daniell, Mr , appearance of in Eta during 
mutiny, 127, note 
D&ra Singh of Ujhani, 131. 

Daranagar, a town in Bijnor, 421. 

Daranagar parganah, 422-428 
Darzis or tailors, 46, 288, 681, 

Dasa Bamyas, 45, 288. 


I Dataganj or Arela in Budann, 2, 3, 6, C, 172 
1 D'lt'iganj or Snlimpnr tahsil, 3, 6, 72. 

I Date palm, 22, 24, £05 
Daud Khan, adoptive father of Ali Muham- 
mad, 105, 667-68 

Daulat Singh, Rdj i, prefect (dmil) of Budaun, 
115 

Dniinn, battle of, lOS 

Deaths from siiale-bitcs and u ild animals, 21, 
263, 667, from other can=c‘>, 133, 340, 643 
Dcbgfluan village, Budaun, 20 
Dcbli proiincc 3 

Demands and collections of land revenue, 
Budaun, 71-72, Bijnor, 320, Bnrcilh, 614 
Dcoha riier, Bareilly, 516 
Dcoraniya river, Bareilly, 519 
Deoraniya Milage, Bareilly, 7-t7 
Dcorn, Dcwal, Garli-Gaj ion and Garha-khera, 
Tillages in Bareilly, 747 51. 
ncothaii festival, 600 
Dcst or country tobacco, 270 
Dewal, inscription at, 645 
I)ha! tree 22. 54, 265, 606, 704 
Dliakara Rajput", 43. 

Dhokra river, Bareilly, 521 
DInmpnr toi\n, Bijnor, 425-131 
Dlnnipiir tnbsfl, Bijnor, 431 
Dlidmpur or Sherkot parganah, 431-436, 
Dlnn'in village and railway station, Budaun, 

6, 14, 126, 173 
Dhaiid lagoon, Budann, 13 
Dlmnuks, 45, 288, 6S1, 583 
Dbapu Dbarn, chief of Jangbant clan, 122 
Dhara river, Bijnor, 260 
Dlinrmpal, Raia of Budaun, 90 
Dhobis, 46, 288, 581 
Dhorn river, Bareilly, 621 
Dhunias, 45, 288, 581 
Dirhummar Banlyns, 681 
Diseases of men and cattle, 133, 340 1, 642-3 
Dispensaries in Budaun, 134, Bijnor, 340, Ba- 
reilly, 641-42 

Distances, table of, Budann, 16, Bijnor, 258, 
Bareilly, 632 

Division into des and mdr tracts, Bareilly, 508 
Dofash or twice-oropped bind, 268, note, and 
parganah article", Bijnoi — see also Dosahi 
Dojora river, Bareillv, 520 
Domestic cattle, Budaun, 20, Bijnor, 262, Ba- 
! reilly538, food of, > 6id, diseases of, 133, 341, 
Doms or Domras, 288, 681, 584 
Donald, Messrs , mdign-factors of Bilsi, 118 
Dosadhs or Dusadhs, 46, 681 
Dosdhi land, meaning of term, 643, 705 
Dravir Brahmans, 42 
Dress, Budaun, 62 
Drona, tutor of the Pandavos, 643, 

Drugs, indigenous, 134, 341 
Dnipada, king of Pauchala, 643. 

Dundi Khan, the Kohilla, 11, 107-8, 110-11, 
146 , 350-2 , 661, 663, CG5, and elsewhere 
Dundin khera of Dnao, 679. 

Uumat or loamy soils, 9, 246, 610, and Budaun 
and Bareilly parganah articles, passim 
Dfinka village, 762 

Dwellings, Budaun, 61 , Bareilly, 688. 
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Gnm or chnna, ajltirnfion of, in Badann, 27 , 
Ba'cilly, iG> 

Gr-itit (General Sir ITopc) roots Niyaz Mu- 
h^mnnl at ShaTi'ab.id, 127 
Gra'=c= in Bijnor 2GG 
Gujars 45, 201, 5S1 
Gular fie, 21 22, 2C5, 540 
Gumli or Goniati river, 625, 

Gniinanr foivn, fn Budaun, 173-175 
Gnnnanr tah'-il 175 

Gtinnanr, a parcanah of Akbar’s reign, 2, 3 — 
See al=o Asadpnr. 

Gnrcr Bnniyn?, 581 
Gurwala Bani>as, tbid. 

Girala I’rasiddh remains in Bareilly, 7G1 

H. 

Habits and customs Budaun, 60 , Bijnor, 297 , 
Barcillv, 568 

iTabura caste, Budann, 47 
Udfit, or recent, Baiimat, the, IOC-114 , 349, 
351 , rci GC9. 721 
fladreanj village, Bareilly, 702 
Haiti itpnr, Bu latin, 175. 

H Ildar ‘-aa a id I C4 
IJaj I n ci=!c, 45. I'Jl, 581 
H ildaiir a illage, Bijnor, 307 , raja of, 324, 3G2, 
305 30'> 

H ilili,or Hard! 1 dan village, Bareilly, <02 
Ihldii tret, 2G5, 500 
Hah-ai ea-to, 45, 2'8, 5S1, 033 
Ilnrl'i pur vilbifr, Bareilly, 702 
Haril or green pu'oon, 23 
Harnan I Ivhatri, roja, Govemor of Moradabad, 
C59 

n ir DC ir, 21 

Ilarvi t-, Budann, 20 j Bijnor, 2G7 , Bareilly, 
553 

Ha- uipfir of Moradabad, 2, 12, 23 s 
Hall h l.aiputs, esc 
H i(’ira« of Ali'^arli, 10, 133 
H lai 'i Bid'iann, n parcanah of Akbar’fl reign, 
3, 1, 171 

Harratp 1 ' fa-rn, Bnlann, 3 170 
H< i;>, e I'll itiriT of 207, 557 , avild, 200 
Ihnvr ,’Ir, hi- rrpjrJon famine of 1603-09, 
b 11 nr ' "5 

Hi'G I I I' jc'-r, 2 If 

Hn ! 1 po] ulat on, Budann, 40, Bijnor, 264 , 
Bar iHi , 5"5 

flirr ' I-b iirrrs 80 , gl, 320 

III t ri d f 1 I 'll' , al rrr of, B idanii, 01. 

Hi 'ri . , hi'' 1 , native, 2 (foo'iiote), 54, 
'2} 

H r , B 60,13.', Bijnor, 311-69, 

far' ih, f f3 o I 

n ' - e J 'Im, mihtar^ Governor of Undaun, 
0 1 

II' ’ loa 

1. - b I. .o ", "T 

II > M ■'c, B.''' a, 20 , B’rri’Iy, 539 
II --7, 

Hi 1 a All, I rt. rf Be lana, 110 
11' . , f- c < f .T'3"r' v, lOl.lOl. 

H'* I' ’ ., k i-rjc 447, 613, 

t- hr:-'. 


I 

Tdgah, Sliams-ud-din’s, at Budann, 92 
Iklilas Khan, mau'oleum of, 159. 

Imad nd-din Biban, Gororror of Budaun, 94, 
103 

Imfil-ud-din Sliakurkdni, Kazi of Delhi, 94 
Implements of husbnndry, Budann, 27 , Bij« 
nor, 270 , Bareilly, 544 
Importation and supply of food, Bijnor, 301 
Indyat, son of Hafiz Hiihmat, his rebellion, 111, 
660 

Income-tax, Bndaun, 68 , Bijnor, 333, Bareilly, 

040 

Indian-cnm, cnltivalion of, in Bareilly, 565— 
see also maize 

Indigo manufacture of, Budann, 82, cnitirallon 
of, Bareilly, 502 03 

Infanticide, Budaun, 59 , Bijnor, 308 , Bareilly, 

000 . 

Infirmities, according to census, 1872, Budaun, 

41 , Bijnor, 286, Bareilly, 574 
Inscriptions, Bareilly, 045 
Instalments of reaenue, 72, 320, 014 
Irtorest rites, Budaun, 80, Bijnor, 337 , 

Bareilly, 035 
Irak, 079, note 

Irrigation in Budann, 29-32 , Bijnor, 273-70 ; 

Barcillj,547 61 , increase of, 550 
Irshidad Ahmad of Aonla 113, 104 
Islamnacar or Ncodliaiia, Budaun, 176 
Dlamnagar pirganah, 2, 3, 5 7, 177-182 
Itahi Nanda, road through, 15. 
l7Z-ud-din Balbin, Governor of Budaun, 94 , 
Stiari, Govern ir of Budaun, 02 , Darnmsbl, 
648, Other pcftons bearing the name of 
Izz ud-«Jiii, 92 note 0 

J. 

Jackals, 537, 545 
1 Jnck-fruif, 22, 24, 265 
I J'ldon or Yadubansi Bdjputs, 43, 577. 

.1 idi ar, a parganali of Akbar’s reign, 3, 

I .lagannd hpur, 138 

j Jacinndth, Bnja, prefect of Budaun, 115 
lacirs or revenue free grants, 184, 322-3, 

071 

Jab ills, or varriors for the faith of Islam, 
128 

.Tahaoabad iillico, Bijnor, 437, 

.Iilianabad village, Pilibhit, 702-703 

fabanabad parg inah, 703 709 

•lahancir, emperor, 101, 051 

Jail, district, at Bndaun, Cn-Cl , Bijnor, 309 ; 

Bareilly, COO 094 
Jailiro river, 91 

.lain* or Jamas, 15, 302, 460, 59], 820, 

.la i-ars, 

Jalllaba'l to~n, Bijnor, 437 
Jalal-ud-din Kiiilji, emperor, 05, 343,438, 049, 
Jala par tnppa Budann, 4 
•Talal ud-din Kas'nni, Kazi of Budaun, 95 
Jan an tn r, 22 3 265, 540 
Jan amt or .lamanmn, a Tillage of parganah 
I’l nnpur, 709 

Jt.71 1 Jahdn rtuma, history so calksj, 591, 
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Jnmi masjid or ctvtbcdral mosque o( Budann, 
158 , of Maudnwnr, 343, 440 , of Slniis and 
of Sunnis at Bareilh, 719,720, at Pilibhil, 
799 

Jfliinmajavn, king of Ifastinapur, 42 
danghara llnjputs, 43, 678 , revolts of, 06', 
656 

Jniigon Rajputs, 43 
Dnrniilm Kihln police station, 3 
JnsrAoi Banna of SirAianl, 144. 
dati fmy, Biidaun, 25, 131 
Jats, 46. 109, 2S8, 291, 6S1. 

Jatlot Clinniars, 663 

datua ditto, ibid 

dnaalapur of Snhamnpur, 238. 

dethmal, joint prefect of Biidaun, 116 

dhalu, a market town of Bijnor, 433. 

dlidmnjl, 286, 302 

JhUs, or lagoons, 13, 266, 629 

Jingnu tree, 2G6 

Jo&r millet, 27, 267, 664 

dogi, mendicants, 46, 591 

Jones, Colonel Ricliniond, 129 

dotisliia nr Joslns, astrologers, 46, 266, 6S3 

Judicial statistics, Hijuor, 340, Boreillj, 641 

Jujube tiee, 22, 24 

dulfibn caste, 46 28 k 292. 682 

Jungles — Sec Forests and B'nste lauds 

K, 

Kabar or SbergarU town, 66 ), 652, 770.772 

lidbar parganab, 772-777 

hnbfll Jvtiaa, (?OT..rnor of Rudnun, oa, 104 

KabOlpura ward, built bj Kabul KUan, 98 

K&cbllls, 45, 76, 2S8 682 

Kaelibla, Dudauii, 10, 124, 163 

Ivacbbwalin Rajputs, 43,287, 677 

Ifacliuar irte, 22, 24, 266 

Kadir Oiauk police station, 3, 6, 10. 

Kadirgnuj, 12 J 
Kndwara nadi, 10, IS 
Ivaghnzi-tola uard of Bisauli. 146, 

Raliars, 45, 2sS, 682 
Kai Mugbals, 295 

Kailas rivers, Upper and Lower Bareilly, 62S, 
Canals, 627 

Kaim Kbiin of Forukbabad, 106, 349, 661 
K'lilh trei, 22, 

Jvnivnn Cliamars, 5S8 

Jfakom village, Budaup,119, 183 

Knkra brook, Bareilly, 624 

Kakralo town, Budann, 3, 129, 183-184 

Knlaigars or tinmen, 45 

Kniuls, Kahiars or distillers, 45, 288, 682 

Kalsen, 166, 161, 230 

Kambnr the mad Gorernor of Budann, 103, 
164 

Katnboli tribe, 292, 684 

JKamaDgar'!,682 83, quarter in Budaun, 165, 161 
Jiamp alluvial deposits in river basins, 9, 6O7, 
611. 

Kamrakh tree, 266 
Kamrgaon police station, 3 
Kauaujiya Brehtmiis, 42, 2 5, 676, 618. 
ICoudabar, 107, 159 359 , note, 657. 

Kangm or Kakni, millet, 26, 656 


Kanjars, ‘string-sellers, 45, 286, 682 
Kankar Rmo-stone— See Knnkur 
Kilns grass, 266 

Kaiif, fi paiganab of Akbar, 3, 104. 

Karait snaki s, 263 ^ 

Kara undo, tree, 266 

Karengi village and railway station, Budann, 
14, 145 

Kan, 0 kind of fish, 21 
Karor divisions of Akbar, 603 , note 
Karor, head quarters parganah and tahsil of 
Bareilly, 777-782 
Karfila river, 261 

Kasganja or Kabirpur town, Bareilly, 783 

Knsgari*, plasterer , 6 82 

Klshipur of the Tarfii, 238 

Kasbipur Rajas, 822, 323, 743 

Knsini All Biikkal, Got ernor of Budann, 103 

Kasimpur Garhl, a town of Bijnor, 436 

Kasynp, a Braliniau sage, 576 

Kasynp Itajputs, 677 

Katebir or Kather soil and tracts, 7, 148, 577 
Katchnya Rdjputs, 43 4 , 677-78, 649 656 
Katb i5 or jack-fruit, 24 266 
Kalbiya Rajputs, 43, 577 
Iva.iyns — See AJahauralimana 
Katil tincts in parganab Usaliat, 7 
Knt'ngb Kuan of Sihasuan, 94 
Katra or market, the name of several places, 
3, 114, 146, 166 696 
Katua, a kind of fish, 21 
Ivautitt or K'ltdwarn, a hamlet of Bijnor, 488. 
Kn^atlls, 45, 61, 288, 293, 682, 714 
Kaiuada Sbuiklis, 47 
K<?nlbadi iiughalt, 496, 

Kkditr 01 allnrial lowlands, 7 8, 246, 607, 
611 See also most of the pargauah notices, 
Klingis, 4', 287, 582 
Kkai' acicin, 266 
hkdjur, wild date, 24, 265 
Kbiikrobs or sweepers, 46, 288, 682 
Khainnria village, 783 

Kbau Bilialur KIiiIq, rebel T/ceroy of Rohil- 
kband, 121 3, 681, 683 92, 725 
Khan Jab.aii Lodi, Goiernor ot Budann, 101 
KUai-iJabau Lodi, a rebel of the Dakkiian, 
169 

IvUannut stream, BireiRy, 525 
Khniidflnal I'nmyas, 6S4 
Rbaxadis, 288 

Klins or Kbask.as, root of Gandnr, 267 See 
also Gandui 

Kbaliks, pig and poultrv breeders, 45, 288, 
682 

Khitl6«, pens for cattle, 262 
Khattrfs, 46, 203, 399, 682 
Kbera Bajticra of bhahjibanpur, 2, 

Kliera Das, 11 

Kherl district 500, 637, note 720, 809, 

Kbizr Kbnn, emperor, 98, 164, 6i0-l. 

Khoh river 249-250, canal, 252 

Khunak i illage, Rajputs of, 122 

Khwdrizm, king of, 92 

Kubalia rner, Bareilly, 620, canals, 627, 

Kiiiwar Rajputs 677 

Kiratpur town, Bijoor, 439. 
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Mntlitoof Jlcga'sthcncx, 249, noJo 
M'lttijdr or cln}ej soils, 7-'), 245-0, 600-10 
Maulnvi Muhauinmd Koriui, Dcinitj' Collector, 
biR memoir of BuJiuii, 2 , footnote, 33, 89 
Maulsnn tree, 22, 265 

]\H\ucll and Debunm, Messrs ,indigo-plnntcrs, 
144. 

M‘l^ Miradbvnja or Mordlinj, Rfijn, 342, 460, 
045, 730 , note 

Measures and wclglits, Budaun, 86; Bijnor, 
337 , Biireillj, 030-038 

Mensuremout of land, Budaun, 09-70 , Bijnor, 
317 , Bareilly, 037-38. 

Medical statistics, Budaun, 132 , Bijnor, 340 , 
Bnreilh , 041 

Metalled rond<5, Budaun, 14 , Bi]Uor, 257-8 , 
Bareilh , 530 

Meerut, 117, 301, 305, 679. 

Moo caste, 582 

Motcorolnpy and climate, Budaun, 18-19 , Bij- 
nor, 201-02 , Bartillj, 534-530. 

Iilcniili caste, 2S9. 

Mintuars or builders, 289, 589 
Mnui Chamnn, Aln'ir ^Indn, Malik Chaman, 
or Mulik Jiraan, Governor of Budaun, 99. 
Mffin Znbar-ud din, ditto, 102 
Mihrabadof blidlijahanpur, 2,7 
Millets, 20, 20', 65 j- 
Mineral products, 37, 281, 671 
Mtnbfij-us-8irnj, autlior of the Tabaldt-f 
Ndsin, and Kazt at Delhi, 9 1, 93 
Mint at Budaun in Akbnr’a leign, 104 
Mir Muhammad Klian of Kot, lit 
Miranji the martyr, tomb of, ICO 
Miranpur Kntrn, battle of, 114, 354, 068 
Miiganj Milage, Bareilly, 763 
Mirpnnj parganah and talisil, Bareilly, 785- 
789 

Mirzapur police-station, 3 
blirzas, reaolt of, 347, 054 
Mission, American Methodist Episcopalian, 
161, 302, 690, 719,793 
Miydun in Budaun, 126. 

Motliis or cobblers, 45, 289, 682, 

Mohan Lai, Baja, prefect of Budaun, IIC, 

Moi, a kind of fish, 21 

Money-lending, Budaun, 86 , Bijuor, 337 , 
linreilly, 634 

Morndabad (Murdddbdd) district, 2, 4, 6, 10, 
238, 240, and passim, 

Mordlmj fort, history of, 450. 

Mortality returns, 133, 340, 642. 

Moth pulse, 25, 267, 655 
Mubarak, Sayyid, emperor, 99, 164, 652 
M ubnrnk Shah Kb dn, rebel G ov ernor of Budaun, 
120, 106 

Mughals, 48, 296, 680 

MubdbatKlidn, got ernor of Budaun, 98, 104, 061. 
Mubnbat Kbnn, son of Baflz Ealimat, 660 
Muhammad Karim, Deputy Collector— See 
Maulavi, M K 

Muhammad Khdn Bnngasli, Notvab of Farukh- 
nbad, 105 

Muhammad Ah of Rdmpiir, 360, 072 
Muhammad Yar, son of Ah Muhammad, 662-3, 
967, 669-70 


Muhammad Zulfikfir, son of H Rabraat, 669- 
70, 7 21 

Mulmuunadan population, 38-41, 47-8, 61, 281- 
285, 294 6, 302, 672-76, 680, 691, and else- 
ulicro, pamin , invasion of Rolulkhand, 
90, 343, 048 

Mnbibbullah, son of Dnndi Khdn, ill, 113-14. 
Miihsan Ah Khdn, a rebel leader, U7 
iMmzz-ud-din, emperor, 93 , another name for 
ShnhSb-iid-din, 91 
Muizzi Mndrasa, Budaun 91 
Mukaddams or headmen, Bareilly, 621 
Mulberry 22 3.200 

Miilla Abdul Kddir, author of Tdrikh z-Ba- 
ddi/um, 64 

Mundiya Satdsi, Akbar’s parganah so named, 
163 

Muiidija town, Budaun, 12, 191. 

Mung pulse, 25, 267, 666. 

Municipalities, Budaun, 162, Bijnor, 338; 

B ireilly, 040 

Munsifs, or petty judges’ courts, 6 , junsdic- 
lions of, Budaun, c‘, Bijnor, 239, table , 
Bareilly, 60), table 

Muruos or market-gardeners, 46, 76, 684, 623 
Murder, cases of, 68, 307, 699 
Murray, Captain (1806), 368, 360 
Mnrrnt, Captain (1868), 127, note 
MusalmoDS, Muslims— See Muhammadan popu- 
lation 

Mustard crop, 26, 208, 642 

Mutiny of 1867-58, 116-132, 361-69, 679-92. 

Muzaftaruagar village, 790 , district, 238, 

N 

IVuhud or dobisuni, SD9, 626. 

Nndab police station, Budaun, 3. 

Nugbunsi Rajputs, 286 
Kdgal or Ndogal town Bijnor, 281, 460 
Nagina town and municipahty, Bijnor, 456-459, 
and elsewhere 
Nagina parganah, 460-466, 

Nnpiua tahsil, 469 
Nahal stream, Bareilly, 622 
Nahnr Khda Sardi, 166, 161 
Nairn Tul, expeditions against, 688, 690 
Nnjib Klinn the Rohilla, 349-62, 603, 665 
Nnjibnbad town and municipality, Bijnor, 
446-7 I rebel Nnwfib of, 303-69, 

Najibnbnd parganah, 471-480 
Nakntia rner, Bareilly, 618 
Nakknras or diummers, 289 
Nnkta watercourse, Budaun, 10, 

Ntiua Kliera village, 13 

Nituak Chand, Governor of Budaun, 105 

Narha water-course, 10 

Nnrora canal works, 7. 

Nnsir-ud-din Mahmud, emperor, 94, 648. 
Nasrullah, grandson of All Muhammad, 110 
Native Infantry, 18th, oith, and 68th, 118-19, 
124, 362, 660-82 
Nats or acrobats, 46, 289, 682 
Navigation, Budaun, 10 , Bijnor, 257 , Bareillv, 
616, 798 

Nawabganj town, Bareilly, 790 
Nawiibganj parganah and tahsil, 790-90 
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Nawfib nadi, Bareilly, 623 
Nawab Vazira ot Oudh, 100-16, 318-66, 604, 
660-75 

Nawdda village, 160 

Nazr Muhammad Khin, Governor of Budaun, 
106, 164 
Ncgi caste, 40 

Ncodhana, now laldmnagar, Akbar’s parganah 
so called, 3 
Neoh ferry, 128 

Koona-Husainpur to’vn, Pihblnt, 730. 

Nepdlesc incursions, G7'4, 676 

Niamat, cousin of Bahmat Kbfiu, 057, 001 

Kihtaur town, Oijnor, 480-81. 

Nibtaur parganah, 481-466 
Wijra, bridge at, II. 

Nikumbh Udjputs, 677. 

Nilkanthi Mahadeo, idol and temple of, 90, 168 i 
Niyaz Muhammad, rebel general, 123, 126-7 
Niyaz Ahmad’s history of the Rohlllas, 33, 104 
Nizam-ul-mulk Muhammad Junaidi, prime 
minister, 93 

Non-agricultural callings, classification of, 
Budaun, 49 , Bijnor, 296 , Bareilly, 687, 628 
Non-aryan tribes, 342, 644, 647-48 
Nuncras or Nunias, saltpetre-makers, 40 289, 
682 

Nurpiir village, Bijnor, 480 
Nurpur lagoon, Budaun, 13. 

0 . 

Occupancy tenants, Budaun, 76, 80 , Bijnor, 
320-27 , Bireilly, 020-21. See also landlord 
and tenant sections of parganah articles 
Occupations of the people according to census 
of 1872, Budaun, 49-60, Bijnor, 235 , Bareilly, 
686 See also population sections of parganah 
articles 

Odia or Audhia Baniyas, 46 See also Audhiya 
Oil, 299 
Oil-aceds, 26 

Old families, 61, 323, CIS 
Open country of Bijnor, 244, 

Orh caste, 46, 289 
Oswal Bamyas, 681. 

Ondh and Rohilkhand Railway, Budaun, 6, 14 , 
Bareilly, 629, 610, 094 , exports and imports 
by, 81, 632 

Oudh, 600, Rohilla disputes with, and govern- i 
ment of Rohilkhand by— See I^awdb Vat(rs \ 

P. 

Pachomi or Wahidpur Pachaumi village, Ba- 
reilly, 796 

Padhans (caste) 287 , (headmen) 621, 

Paha canal, Bareilly, 627. 

Pafli R&o, river, 248, 

PnjUola, 166, 168. 

Pakar or pilkhan tree, 22-23, 265 
Panchala kingdom of, 643 
Panchdyats, Budaun, 60, 894 
Pan gaih s tream , 62 1 
Pfinipat, battle of (1761), 110, 663 
Poneora Rfijputs, 286 
Papar Hamzapur, bridge near, 12 
Pdra or hog-deer, 262, 537. 


Parasnuth, remains of In Bijnor, 486. 
Parasuakot, rums, Bareilly, 797. 

'Parauh, in Budaun, 191 
Pargnnahs and their vicissitudes, 2-6, 233-41, 
600-4 

Parihar Rfijputs, 286 

Parikshlt, father of Janamajayn, 42 

Partridges, black and grey, 20, 263 

Pasis, 46, 289, 582 

Putcri sedge, 2(i0 

Pathfins 48, 105, 296, 686, 056, 

Patihargarh, 407 
Pattifili (now Eta), 6 
Patwfis, necklace-makers, 46, 289, 682 
Peas. 26, 268, 642, 666. 

Pell river, 250 

Pennv, General, his march into Rohilkhand 
and death, 128-29 
Phfilsa tree, 265 
Pheona village, Bijnor, 487 
Phillips, Mr , Joint ^Ingistrntc of Eta, viaits 
Budaun during the rebellion, 118 
Phfilpur, police station. 3 
Physical features, Budaun, C , Bijuor, 241 , 
Bareilly, 605 

Piln kund, rise of river Sot in, 11 
Pilibhlt town and municipality, 797-801, and 
elscwl'crc in Bareilly notice 
Pilibhlt 8Ub-di\isiou and tabs!), 802 
Pihbhit parganah, 802-8 
Pindin ln^asion, 35C-C1. 

Pfpal tree, 22 23, QC5 

Pfrfinahahr, a name of Budaun, ICO 

Pfr Muhammad, son of Tamerlane, 344 46 

Pirzada Shaikhs, 47 

Piyns, suburb of Saranli, 797 

Plougliing, Bareilly, 545 

Police stations and statistics, Budaun, 68-9 , 
Bijnor, 307-08 , Bareilly, 5U3-99 
Ponds — Scu Tanks 

Ponvrar, Panwar or Pramar Rajputs, 43, 677 
Poppy or opium crop, 20, 268, 643 
Population, according to the censuses ot 1847, 
1853, 1865, and 1872, Budaun, 37-41 , Bijnor, 
281-85 , Bareilly, 671-76 
Post-ofllces and postal statistics, Budaun, 
67-68 , Bijnor, 300 , Bareilly, 697 
Prices of agricultural produce, Budaun, 86 , 
Bijnor, 336 , Bareilly, 634 
Pritbiraj, last Hindu ruler of Dehli, 44, 287, 
449, 677 

Pnncipal cultivated crops, Budaun, 25-26 , 
Bij'^nor, 267 68 ; Bareilly, 541-42 
Proprietary rights, introduction of, COG 
Proprietors, classes of, Budaun, 73-74 , Bijnor, 
321-22 , Bareilly, 016-16 
Pulses, 25, 237, 642 , as an article of food, 300, 
689. 

Pfinfir, Akbar’s parganah so named, 3, 503, 
816 

Puudlr Rajputs, 43, 

Purbiya Bamyas, 68 

Puraopur village, Pilibhlt, 808 

Puranpur or Puranpur-Sabna parganah, 803-16. 

Pfith, 353, note. 

Puthi, 7 
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Q 

Qmil, 20, 264 

Queen’s tani; or Edm Tdl at Kdbar, 7 TO -71 

B 

liabi or spnng crops, 26, 268, 642. 

Hnfiabad Tillage, Hnjputs of, 122 
Hagbujbansi Efijpnts, 43 
Eagbundtb’s regiment mutinies at Faridpur. 
687 

Eahm All Khan, a rebel notable, 123, 131 
Ealiniat Kbfin, the Rohilla-See Hdfis. 
Rabiiyn village, Raputs of, 123 
Raliti caste, 289. 

Raidfisbhagat sect, 46 
Eaikwar Rajputs, 43, 286, 677 
Railway, Budaun, 14 , Bareilly, 630 
Rain-crops— See Autumn crops 
Rainfall, Budaun, 18, Bijnor, 262 , Bareilly, 
636 

Rajghdt railway bridge, 16 
Rdjkunwar caste, 46 

Eajpnr (now Rajpura), a parganab of Akbar’s 
fcambhat government, 4 
Rajpura village, Budaun, 192, 

Rajpura parganab, 192-93 and elsewhere 
Eajpots, 43-46,286-288, 676-80 See fllaopopil- 
lation sections in parganab articles, “His- 
tory,” and “ Infanticide ” 

Rnmaia caste, 289, 682 

R^ganp river, Budaun, 2, 6, 10, Bijnor, 249 , 
Bareilly, 614 

Edmgbdt ferry, 10, 106, 109, 112 
Ramjanis or dancing-girls, 4 6 
Rammdls or fortune tellers 289 
Rdmnagar or Abicbbatra village, 817-23 
Rumpur, native state of, 2, 600 , 602-3 , troops 
of, at Isldmnagar, 131, revolution at, 366 
672 ’ 

Eangrez or dyers, 582 

Rdsdbari caste, 46 1 

Rastogi Banlyas, 45, 288 

RasOlpur village, 6, 12 , battle near, 103 , 

Rathaura village, 817 

Ratbor Rdjputs, 43, 286, 676, 679 

Ratndl river, 248 

Rawds, 289, 294, 327, 682. 

Rawdsan river, 248 

Rdwat Rdjpnts, 161 , note, 677 

Raziya, empress, 93 

Rebellion of 1867-68, Budaun, 116-32 , Bnnor 
361-69 , Bareilly, 679-92 
Receipts and expenditure, Budaun, 87 ; Biinor 
337 , Bareilly, 639 

Record of.nghts, Budaun, 72, Bijnor, 321, 
Bareilly, 614 j i , 

Registration fees, Budaun, 88 , Bnnor, SS 9 
Bareilly, 641 j > , 

Jie/t, usar or salme soil, 32, 247, 607 
Rebar town, Bijnor, 487, family of, 324 
Rebar, an extinct chakla and parganab, 240, 
349| 487 

Rebn, a kind of fisb, 21 

Religion and religious sects, Budaun, 63, Biinor. 

302 , Bareilly, 690. ’ 

\ 


Rent-rates assumed at the land assessment, 

^ S 5 fi 76*79, Bijnor, 

528-30, Bareilly, 622-27 

Reptiles, 261 

Revenue demands and instalments, Budaun. ' 
, Bijnor, 320 , Baieilly, 614 
Kevenue-freo estates, 322, 617 

36! , in Bareilly, 649-62 664 66 , 666 , 676 , 

^* 667 - 69 ^^^^"^*^’°° Budaun, 28 , Bareilly, 

Richha village, Bareilly, 823 
Richba parganab, 824-29 
Ricketts, Mr , 131 

Riots of 1837, 33, 679 , of 1871 692 4 

Rivers, Budann, - 10 , Bijnor, 247, Bareilly 519 
irrigation from, 649 ■u«imijy,oiij , 

Riuan river, 248 

I^'storfan. 101 

Ronds, metalled and unmetalled, Budaun 
^ no7e.%“'’ ^ °° Budaun, foot- 

^ mfo69'* ^ 

^tvsh of6i^ 

ystem of, 627 , revenue system of 603 
Rotah, lappa of, Budaun, 4 , ’ 

Jfo/w, carp 21 , 638 

Rtikn-ud-dSn, emperor, Governor of Budaun 
9^ , mosque built by, 158, 163 
Rurki of Snhdranpur, 2 ? 8 , 

Rustam Khan Dakkbani, 176 
Ruttledge, Dr Butler, statement of tempera- 
ture supplied by, 19 , his remarks on d, 8 . 
eases and native practitioners, 1S3 4 . 

S. 

Safidat All, Nawdb Vazfr, 116, 671, 674, lealer 
of Rampur troops, ] 3 i > ‘vuier 

Snadatganj police station, 3 

Sabalgarb, a ruined castle, Bijnor. 487 351 sfii 
bubal Khan, Nawab,488 361. 361 

Sidhs, 682, 591. 

Sadiki Shaikhs, 295 

®3.0,'‘6sf6t"s.r »">»■»■»• J. lO,, 

■“■no,348. 

Safflower, 26, 268, 542 
Sagiir, a pond in Budaun, 160 
Sahanpur village, 488 , Jdt family of 3 ‘>j 
Sahaspur town, Bijnor, 488-90 ^ 

Sahaswdn town and mumcipahty, Budaun, 199- 

Sahaswan tahsH, 20 I. 

Sahaswan district, 66-67 
Sahaswfin parganab, 202 - 0 R 

“f r* ” sA-i,g;„, „ 5 ,, 

bam or Asaina tree, 265 * ’ " 

Salnjna or banjna tree, 265 

Sakarwor RSjputs, 43, 677 , Chamars, 683. 
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Sal tree, 2C5, 50G, 

Salar-i-Masaud, Sayyid and Ghfizi, 163 
SalarjJur police station, Bndnun, 3 
Salioipur Milage, Budaun, 209. 

Saliuipur tabill, Budann, 2, 4. 

Salimpar parganah, 209-15, and clsewliere in 
Bndnuii notice 

Saniblial of Moradabad, a government of Ak- 
bar’s reign, 2,4, 103, 105, 240,501, 054, 
town of, 357, 360. 

Samhhar, stag, 269. 

Sanadli Idrabnian':, 42 
f'and-grouse, 2b4, 637 
Sandltdn tree, 265 

Sancha pargauab, Bareillv, S29-34 , and else- 
where in Bareilly notice. 

Saugtara lagoon in Budaun, 13 
Sam caste, 46, 294, 32 1 
Sama'is, religious mendicants, Bareilh, 682, 
691 

Sankha river, Bareilly, 519, 672 
Sanwant Rajputs, 43. 577 
Saraogi caste or sect, 45, 288, 821 
Saraswat Brahmans, 42, 130, 2S5, 676, 

Sarauli town, Bareilly, 834 
Sarauli or Barsfr parganah, 635 40 
Sarda nver, 512 14 , projected canal from 628 
SardarKhan the Rohllla, 108, 110-11, 331, 661, 
666 

Sarkara grass, 266 

Sanoii, mustard, 26, 268, 566 | 

Satasi parganah, Budaun, 215-20 and else- 
where 

Salhila lagoon, 13 
Satwfila Baniias, 581 
Saul and Sauliya, kinds of fish, 21 
Sayyid bara, a ward m Budaun, 160 
Sayyid Muhaniniad, Governor of Budaun, 97. 
Sayyid, tribe of Musalmfins so called, Budaun, 
48 , Bijnor, 295 j Bareilly, 6SG 
Scarcities — See Famines 
Seaton, Sir Thomas, at Gangeri, 126 
Sehri, a kind of fish, 21 
Sehun crop, 642 
Seleh Rapnts, 286 
Semal or cotton-tree, S66, 606, 640. 

Sengarh Rajputs, 677 
Seuthal tow n, Bareilly, 640 
Settlements of land-revenue, Budonn, 02-71 , 
Bijnor, 310-319 , Bareilly 602-13 
Shah&b Mahmarah, a lost author of Budann, 
65 

Shahjahanpnr district, 2, 3, 6, 6 
Shahi town, Bareilly, 840 
Shahjahan, emperor, 104, 164, 664-66 
Shaikh Kutub-ud dm. Governor of Budaun, 
104 

Shaikhs, tribe of Musalmans so called, 4, 47, 
294, 686, 

ShaikbSpur, town of Budaun, 120, 220 
Sbaikbzada Shaikhs, 47 

Shakespear, Mr Alexander, Magistrate Collec- 
tor of Bijnor, his conduct durmg the rebel- 
lion, 361-67, 364 
Shdmdhk millet, 267, 641, 667 
Shamsabad of Famkbabnd, 105, 127 


Shams nd-din, emperor, Governor of Bndaun, 
91-2, 103 

Shurf-ud din, Shaikh, of Sliaikhupur, 119,130, 
101 

Slier Shall Stir, emperor, 102, 491, 652 
Shcrgaili 769 

bherkot. tow ii of Bijnor, 366, 490-491 Family 
of, 324 

Shcrpiir Ifal m town, Pilibhit, 841. 

Slifsliam or Indian ro«c-wood, 22 3, 265, 640 
.^lifsligarh town, Bareilh , 842. 

Sliifibiiusi Rajput':, 576, 579, 

Shiupiin town, Bareilly, 842 
bhorugar':, s.altpctrc-ni ikcrs, 46 
Shiija-ud-daula, Nawab Va/ir, llO 15, 351-66, 
663-71. 

Sidha ri\er, Bareilly, 519, 

Sikhs 46, 280, 582/591 
bikn village, 2, 15I 

.Silabat, cou'-in of Rahmnt Khan, 657, 661, 
Simeon, Captain A A -G 129 
Sindia’s cavalry iinadcs RohilLband, 109, 
Smliara town Bijnor, 491, 

Sioh'ira parganah, 4 92-08, 

Siras tree 22 3, 265 
bira«aul in Budaun, 220 
Sirlm villHgc of Budaun, 2 
Sirohi Rajput':, ogc 
Sirsawan taluka, 618 
Sircawan or Sirsaon parganah 843 47 
Sisodiyas, a branch of the Gahlot Rajputs, 
286 

Soils, Budann, 7, Bijnor, 245, Bareilly, 508 512. 

Solnnkhi Hnjputs, 43, 677 

Sonibnnsi Rjapnts, 43 

Soronath, 168 

Soron parganah, 6, 124. 

Sot or Yar-i-AVafalur river, Budaun, 6, 10, 1 1, 
104, 156 
Sowing, 646 

Sprmgcrop', 26, 208, 642, 663. 

Spring level, 274, 648. 

Srae asti, 679 
Stallions, 20, 639. 

Stamp duties, Budann, 88, Bijnor, 339, Bareil- 
ly, 640-41 

Stone for building, 36, 2S1, 571, in the bladder, 
133, 340 

Streams, Budann, 10 13, Bijnor, 247-61, Bareil- 
ly, 512-26. 

Sub-division of estates, 49, 297, 6SS 
Sugar, manufacture of, Budaun S3, 334, 502 
Sugarcane cultivation, 28, 267, 659 
Sfiji, an old name for tailors, 682 
Sukhela, in Budann, 221. 

Sukhrno nver 249 

Sunars or Sonars, metnllurgi3t°, 46, 289, 682. 
Sur Deo, ancestor of Budaun Tomar6,44 
Suraj Daraj, a mythical ruler of Budaun, 90. 
S&raj Mai the Jat, 109. 

Sfirajpnr, 10 

Suraj Singh, Raja, prefect of Budaun, 115 
Survey, Budann, 69, Bijnor, 316-318 , Bareilly, 
610-1 1 

Swamps and lakes, Budaun, 13 , Bijnor, 256 , 
Bareilly, 629, 
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Swnmp-ilGri. 2M, <“'5’^ „ < 

Svretcnlmm, Mr n , firM Collector o( PMns- 
■vrSn or Bocliun, 65-60 

T. 

Tabakflt-l-^’un^^, lustoiy so called, 13 
Taf,a Brnlminns, 4. 46 2S9, 294. 

Tnhallsi, Bnclnrm, 2 , Honor, 23s, Bareilly, 600. 
Tfoik 'Muabals, 296 

Tajpor town, Bi 3 nor, 498 , Kioa of, 323 
Taj-ud-din Eldoz, king of Gliazm, dies at 
ijadann, 92, IG3 

T& 3 -ud-din Sankar Katlngli, Governor of 
Bndaun, 03. 

Tak'ivi, advances of money to cultivatots,G35. 
Takfpnrin Bndann bridge near, 12. 

'Xalla Salfin of Gnrhival, .i38 
Tnlnkas and talukadars, 617 
Tamarind, 22 , 24,266 
Tambolis or bctelnut-sellcrs, 46, 289, 582. 
Tanks or ponds, irrigation from, 31, 276, 660 
Tar palm, 22, 24 
Tara i district, 238, 600, 602 
Tiirdm Jangharae,677 
Tardpnr of Meerut, 238 
Tdnkh-I-nndayuni, or Mantakhab-ut Taivurikh, 
history so called, 64. 

Tark Miighals, 295 
Tarkhnr Ka 3 pnt 3 , 286 
Tawdif or prostitute caste, 289 
Taxes, house, income, and license, 88 , 338, 640 
Telegraph, Budoun, 58 , Bareilly, 698 
Tehs or oilmen, 46. 289, 682 
Temperaltirc, Uudouu, 18-19 , Bijnor, 26 , 
Bareilly, 636 

Tenants, Budann, 76, Biinor, 327, Bareilly, 620 
Tendu— See Ebony 

Tennant, Bev Mr , his account of the Oudh 
misgoaernment, 674 

Tenures of laud, proprietary, Budaun, 73 , B 13 - 
uor, 321 , Bareilly, 616 

Th&kiirs, sometimes asynonvm of Bojputs, q.r 
Thfiknrdivara of Mnradabad, 938 
Thapa Bajpnts, 677 
Thams, 682, 646 
Thatherns or braziers, 682 
Threshing and uinnoiving, Budaun, 29, Ba- 
reilly, 653 

Til or Besatnum, 28, 267, 657 
Timms, Mr , Collector, his settlemant of cer- 
tain pargnnnhs in Biidatra, 68 
TimOr’s invasion, 343-346 
Tfnivala Banlyfis, 681. 

Tfsna village, Bareilly, 847 
Tobacco cnltivalion, 2S, S70-73, 542 
Tomar or Tnar Ra 3 putp, 4, 43, 286 , 677-8 
Towns and villages, population of, according to 
census, Budaun, 40 , Biinor, 297 , Bareilly, 
688 

Trade statistics, Budaun, SO-Sl , Biinor, 331- 
334 , Bareilly, 630-32 

Trees, Budaun, 22-25 , Bijnor, 265 , Bareilly, 
BOG, 639 

Tribes and castes, Bndann, 73 , Biinor, 285 , 
Bareinv,676 
Tfin tree, 22 , 24, 265 


u. 

tJgrnsen the Kshafuvs, founder of Agrohan 
Hanana, 45 

Ujhnni town and municipality in Bndaun, 
221.23 

■Dlhiini parganah, 2, C, 223-29 

TJhivi Shaikhs, 296 

Ummnr Baniyas, 681 

Ummfini Shaikhs, 215 

Urd or mash pulse, 25, 267, 556 

tTsahat town in Bndann, 229-230. 

Uaahat p irganah, 3, 6-7, 13, 230-35. 

Dsawar Ingoon, 6, 13 
Usm&ni Sliaikhs, 47, 296 
TJzhi Mnghals, 47, 295. 

V. 

Vaccination, Bndann, 133 , Bijnor, 340 , Bft" 
reilly, 64s 

Vaishnu Baniyas, S94 
"Vnisyas, 67S 

Vasblsht, a Brahman saint, 676. 

Vazfr All, Nawnb Vazir, 674 
Varfr Khdn, Wahabi, 128 
Vnzirgani police station, Budann, 5, 2s5c 
' Vegetable kingdom, Bndaun, 22 , Bijnor, ?64 j 
Bareilly, 639 

Vegetables, table, 26, 269, 

Venomous snakes, 21 , 263 
Villagp.s, number of, Bndann, 49 , Bijnor, 297 5 
Bareilly, 688 , expense? 0 % 627 
Village watchmen, 69, 308, 699 , sorvnutg, dues 
(nep) paid to, 628 
Vlsvamitra, a UrShman saint, 676 

w. 

Wages, Fndnnn, 84, Bijnor, 336 , Bareilly, 
633* ^ 

Waste land and barren tracts, Budaun, 7 ; 

Bijnor, -’4G-2fr , Bsrcilly, 607 
Watching the crop, Bareilly, 652 
Watchmen, village — See Village watchmen 
Water-level — See Spring level 
Waterfowl, 20 , 264, 637 
Weeding and hoeing, Bareillv, 55l 
Weights and measures, Budaun, 86 , Bijnor, 
337 , Bareilly, 636-637 

Wells, Budann, SO , Bijnor, 274-276 , Bareillv, 
647-548 

Wheat, Bndann, 27; Bijnor, 265, Bareilly, 
563 

Whisb, Mr C W, notes by on Budann, S, 
note, 20, 36, 162 

Wild animals, Budaun, 20 i Bijnor, 262 ; Ba- 
reilly, 536 

Wilson, Mr H R , Asi^ant Settlement Officer, 
Budann, 68 

Wilson, Sir J Cracroft, 124, 126 
Winnowing and threshing, Bndann, 29 Ba- 
reilly, 563 ’ 

Wellesley, Hon Henry, President of Board 
of Administration, 62,310 
Wolves, 20-21, 261 , 537 

Wood for building or fnel, 7, 37, 211, 28J, 
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Y. 

Yjiilul)iins)q— Sen Juilon nfijimls, 

Ynk, 249, note 

Ynr-i Wnfudur — See Sot. 

Yufluf A li Klitin, 184 

z. 

Z&bitfi Khfin tlic Rohiln, 352-Ce, C66. 


Governor of HnfTnnn, 1C2, 
Zntn'iil-fib'lii) ruins Bijnor, 21" 

Zunintlfirs, 7.9-74, 32} i/>, r,|5-39 
Znrffnnpnr riilnpc nnd police station, Bndaun, 
n, 29C 

716. SaKt\hihi, Jintorfnn, 55 
Zlli-ii(l-ilin Barm, historian, 94, 

Zoolopy, 20, 2C2, B3t>, 




